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PREFATORY    NOTE. 

The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  Massa- 
chusetts, presented  herewith,  consists  of  the  seven  "  Labor  Bulletins  "  issued 
by  this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  1,  1914.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  Act  passed  in  1913  (Chapter  358),  which  provided  for  the  issuance 
of  an  additional  number  of  the  several  "  Parts  "  of  the  report  such  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  might  be  required  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  the  same,  it  was  found  advisable  to  present  all  the  reports  com- 
piled by  the  Labor  Division  in  the  form  of  parts  of  the  Annual  Report  on 
the  Statistics  of  Labor,  and  to  designate  each  part  a  "  Labor  Bulletin,"  to 
be  numbered  consecutively,  as  issued. 

The  report  for  1913  included  three  parts,  designated,  respectively,  Labor 
Bulletins  Nos.  94,  95,  and  96.  The  seven  parts  included  in  the  present  re- 
port continue  the  series  of  Labor  Bulletins  as  Nos.  97  to  103,  respectively. 
These  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1913.  The  information  presented  in  this  report  was  obtained  from 
officials  representing  labor  organizations  in  Massachusetts,  the  date  of  the 
inquiry  having  been  October  1,  1913,  and  represented  about  92  per  cent  of 
the  1350  or  more  local  organizations  in  existence  at  that  time.  The  data 
are  presented  principally  in  tabular  form  by  occupations  and  municipalities. 

Part  II.  Thirteenth  Annual  Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in 
Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  the  facts  with  reference  to  local  organiza- 
tions (name,  location,  place  of  meeting,  name  and  address  of  secretary  and 
business  agent)  names  of  all  national  and  international  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  respective  secretaries, 
have  been  included,  in  so  far  as  these  facts  were  obtainable. 

Part  III.  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  and  Emigrant  Aliens 
Departed  from  Massachusetts,  1913.  For  use  in  this  report,  data,  having 
particular  reference  to  ^Massachusetts,  were  selected  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1913.  The  report  also  contains  comparative  data  for  the  twenty-year  period 
1893-1913,  and  a  chart  showing  the  volume  of  immigration  to  the  L^nited 
States  and  to  ^Massachusetts  during  the  same  twenty-year  period. 
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Part  IV.  Labor  Bibliography.  1913.  This  bibliography  is  our  third 
ual  piibHcation  of  this  character.  It  inchides  a  wide  range  of  important 
■s.  both  of  books  and  of  articles  in  periodicals  on  the  subject  of  labor  in 
broad  aspect,  which  appeared  during  the  calendar  year  1913,  and  it  in- 
les  not  only  the  titles  of  pubHcations  in  Enghsh,  but  also,  so  far  as  ob- 
able,  those  in  other  languages.  Although  the  pubhcation  of  a  bibU- 
iphy  of  such  broad  scope  would  properly  be  within  the  pro\-ince  of  a 
eral  Department  or  of  a  National  Association,  the  immediate  value  of 
1  a  bibliography  for  our  own  purposes  has  been  so  great  as  to  justify  its 
)aration  by  this  Bureau,  in  the  absence  of  its  pubhcation  by  any  other 
icy. 

Part  V.  Industrial  Home  Work  in  Massachusetts.  The  infor- 
ion  contained  in  this  report  comprises  the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  in 
peration  with  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Depart- 
X  of  Research.  It  is  beheved  that  the  results  as  presented  constitute  a 
y  comprehensive  and  accurate  picture  of  this  phase  of  industrial  life  in 
>sachusetts.  The  information  has  reference  "  to  the  extent  of  home 
k,  so  called  in  Massachusetts,  the  industries  in  which  it  exists,  its  influence 
a  factorA"  work  and  wages,  the  t^^pe  of  family  engaged  in  it,  the  motive 
'ngaging  in  it.  the  nature  of  the  income  received  —  whether  supplementary 
therwise.  —  and  its  effect  upon  family  hfe."  Five  half-tone  cuts  are 
ided  in  the  report,  illustrating  the  more  usual  articles  on  which  home 
i;  is  performed. 

'art  VI.  Action  Affecting  Labor  During  the  Legislative  Session 
914.  This  pan  contains  a  classified  list  of  the  95  laws  affecting  labor, 
ed  by  the  Legislature  in  Massachusetts  during  the  session  of  1914,  an 
X  of  aU  bills  affecting  labor  introduced  during  the  session,  showing  action 
n  on  each,  recommendations  and  messages  of  the  Governor  concerning 
r.  and  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  on  pending  legislation.  In 
ious  years  the  matter  of  this  character  has  been  published  in  conjunction 
the  text  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  a  particular  year,  but, 
?  the  compilation  of  all  the  labor  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  is  now  in 
ess  of  preparation,  the  matter  included  in  this  part  was  issued  separately 
he  sake  of  earlier  publication. 

•art  VII.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Paper  and  Wood 
D  Industry  in  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  its  annual  investigation 
le  subject  of  wages  and  hours,  covering  in  general  the  more  important 
stries  and  occupations  in  Massachusetts  (see  Part  I,  above\  the  Bureau 
ted  for  particular  study  in  1914  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry, 
use  of  its  importance  as  one  of  the  five  principal  industries  of  the  Common- 
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wealth,  and  also,  because  of  the  public  interest  which  has  been  manifested 
in  this  industry  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  a  large  number  of  mills  from  the 
former  "  two-shift  "  system  to  that  of  a  "  three-shift  "  system,  resulting  in 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  per  day  worked  by  a  large  percentage 
of  the  employees. 

The  several  parts  of  the  present  report  have  been  prepared  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  S.  Drown,  who  until  recently  served  as 
Chief  Statistician  of  the  Labor  Division  of  this  Bureau,  and  by  Mr.  Roswell 
F.  Phelps,  who  on  November  1st  was  appointed  as  his  successor,  ]Mr.  Drown 
having  severed  his  connection  with  the  Bureau  on  that  date  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  as  Expert  Statistician. 


CHARLES  F.  GETTE:\n^ 

Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


State  House,  Bostox, 

November  30,  1914. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor 
IN  Massachusetts,  1913. 


This  report  shows  the  union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  for 
the  organized  trades  in  Massachusetts  on  October  1,  1913,  and  is  the 
fourth  annual  presentation  of  data  of  this  nature.  The  data  shown 
herein  were  obtained  as  the  result  of  a  special  inquiry  made  in  October, 
1913,  at  which  time  schedules  of  inquiry  were  mailed  to  every  local 
trade  union  in  the  Commonwealth,  known  to  be  in  existence  at  that 
time.  Returns  were  received  through  correspondence  from  1,093  unions, 
or  78  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  Massachusetts.  Data  were  ob- 
tained by  special  agents  from  about  200  additional  unions,  so  that  alto- 
gether about  92  per  cent  of  the  local  unions  in  the  Commonwealth 
furnished  information  concerning  wages  and  hours  for  use  in  preparing 
this  report. 

This  report  deals  chiefly  with  time-rates,^  which  are  in  nearly  all  cases 
minimum  rates  and  not  actual  or  maximum  rates.  Trade  unions  which 
fix  rates  of  wages  usually  establish  one  rate  as  a  standard  minimum 
for  all  of  their  members  engaged  in  a  specific  occupation,  such  a  rate 
being  ordinarily  applied  to  the  work  upon  which  the  member  is  engaged 
rather  than  to  the  member  as  an  individual.  Members  are  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  receive  more  than  the  minimum  rate,  such  excess  over  the  mini- 
mum being  usually  determined  by  individual  negotiation,  but  any  member 
who  works  for  less  than  the  minimum  rate  is  in  most  instances  liable  to 
punishment  for  violation  of  union  rules. 

Time-rates  of  wages  are  calculated  in  various  ways  but  generally  by 
the  hour,  day,  or  week.  In  the  building  trades  wages  are  generally  cal- 
culated by  the  hour  or  by  the  day,  while  in  many  factories  and  mills 
a  weekly  rate  prevails.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  rates  paid 
for  like  periods,  in  the  various  occupations,  the  rates  per  hour,  day,  and 
week  are  shown  in  the  following  tables,  although  in  many  instances  the 
unions  reported  rates  for  only  one  of  these  periods.     The  rates  which 

1  In  some  instances  where  the  unions  reported  no  scale  but  gave  the  average  or  prevailing  rates,  these  latter 
figures  were  used. 

[1.3] 
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were  not  reported  were  obtained  by  simple  computations  and  although 
they  may  not  represent  the  actual  rate  received  for  the  specified  periods 
of  time,  they  are  of  considerable  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  the  hourly  rates  given  include  fractional 
parts  of  a  cent.  While  it  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  rate  shown  is 
not  the  actual  rate  paid  but  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it 
is  equally  true  that  many  employers  do  pay  their  employees  at  these 
fractional  rates.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  building  trades  where 
part-time  work,  due  to  unfavorable  weather,  lack  of  materials,  etc., 
makes  necessary  an  hourly  rate. 

Persons  applying  for  work  are  more  concerned  wdth  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  will  receive  when  their  week's  work  is  finished  than 
they  are  with  the  number  of  cents  they  will  be  paid  for  each  hour's 
labor,  and  are  generally  offered  a  weekly  rate  of  pay.  The  hourly  rate 
is  then  computed  by  the  pay-roll  clerks  in  order  that  the  employee's 
tardiness  in  reporting  for  work  or  his  absence  from  work  for  an  hour  or 
two  may  be  deducted  from  his  pay,  and  in  the  average  case  an  hourly 
rate  showing  fractions  of  a  cent  will  result.  This  method  is  not  only 
very  confusing  to  pay-roll  clerks  and  to  cost  clerks  as  well  as  to  the 
workers  themselves,  but,  because  of  the  considerable  amount  of  figuring 
involved  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  and  correcting  errors,  is  expen- 
sive and  seemingly  unnecessary. 

Many  employers  in  order  to  economize  the  valuable  time  of  pay- 
roll and  cost  clerks  in  figuring  these  fractions  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
committing  serious  errors  have  adopted  the  more  simple  method  of  hiring 
all  new  employees  at  a  round  sum  per  hour,  and  some  employers  have 
entirely  eliminated  fractions  and  even  odd  numbers  in  computing  hourly 
rates  of  pay.  Written  agreements  between  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations now  frequently  contain  clauses  to  the  effect  that  workmen 
after  commencing  work  shall  be  paid  at  least  one-half  a  day's  pay,  even 
though  the  actual  hours  worked  amount  to  less  than  the  half  day. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  facts  presented  in  the  following 
tables  are  as  they  were  reported  to  this  Bureau  and  that  no  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  extent  to  wdiich  the  union  scale  of  wages  prevailed  in  the 
various  trades  and  localities. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities. 


Occupations  and 
municip.vlities. 


Bakers. 

Foremen. 
Boston  (Hebrew  union  A), 
Boston  (Hebrew  union  B), 
Boston  (Union  C), 
Boston  (Roxburyj, 
Brockton, 
Holyoke, 

Lynn  (Hebrew  union), 
Lynn  (Union  B),^  . 
Salem, 

Springfield  (Union  B), 
Taunton, 

Worcester  (Union  A), 
Worcester  (Union  B), 

Second  Hands. 
Boston  (Hebrew  union  A), 

Boston  (Hebrew  union  B), 

Boston  (Union  C), 

Boston  (Roxbury), 

Brockton, 

Holyoke, 

Lynn  (Hebrew  union), 

Lynn  (Union  B),    . 

Salem,  5    . 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Worcester  (Union  A), 

Worcester  (Union  B), 

Third  Hands. 
Boston  (Hebrew  union  A), 

Boston  (Hebrew  union  B), 

Boston  (Union  C),  . 

Boston  (Roxbury), 

Brockton, 

Holyoke, 

Lynn  (Hebrew  union), 

Lynn  (Union  B),    . 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Worcester  (L'nion  A), 

Worcester  (Union  B), 

Bakery  Wagon  Drivers. 

(See  Teamsters.) 


Barbers. 

Adams, 

Boston  (Union  A), 

Boston  (Italian;, 

Brockton, 

Chicopee, 

Clinton,  . 

Fall  River,      . 


Rates  op  Wages 


Hour 


3.47 
.36% 
.30 
.30 
■  ii% 
.35K 
.44^ 
.37 
.33}i 
.35 
.33Ji 
.44^ 
.33M 


.39% 
/  .25- 
l  .33H 
.26% 
.26% 
.37 


.29% 
.31^ 
.29% 
.26% 
.40% 


■35% 

.20- 

.25 

.25 

.23% 

.33% 

.26 

.35% 

.27% 

.29% 

.26% 

.25 

.37 

.25 


.18 
.21 

.21% 
.21% 
.22% 
.20% 
.20% 


Day 


Week 


S4.00 
3.67 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.17 
4.00 
3.33 
3.00 
3.33 
3.33 
4.00 
3.33 


3.33 

2.50- 

3.33 

2.67 

2.67 

3.33 

2.67 

3.50 

2.67 

2.83 

2.83 

2.67 

3.67 

2.83 


3.00 

2.00- 

2.50 

2.50 

2.33 

3.00 

2.33 

3.17 

2.50 

2.67 

2.50 

2.50 

3.33 

2.50 


$24.00 
22.00 
18.00 
18.00 
24.00 
19.00 
24.00 
20.00 
18.00 
20.00 
20.00 
24.00 
20.00 


20.00 

15.00- 

20.00 

16.00 

16.00 

20.00 

16.00 

21.00 

16.00 

17.00 

17.00 

16  00 

22  00 

17.00 


18.00 

12.00- 

15.00 

15.00 

14  00 

18.00 

14.00 

19.00 

15.00 

16.00 

15.00 

15.00 

20.00 

15.00 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
14.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


SO.  30 
1  _ 

.50 
.52% 

.40 
.35 
.35 
.40 
.50 
<  .35 


I     _ 


.50 
.44% 

.40 
.35 
.35 
.40 
.50 
.35 


}  - 


.30 
1  _ 

.50 
.39 

.40 
.35 
.35 
.40 
.50 
1.35 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


$0.30 


.30 


.30 


Hours  op  Labor 


Day 


8% 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 


3  10 

9 
10 

8% 
10 


3  10 

9 
10 


8% 

10 

10 
10 


9% 

3  10 

9 
10 


12 

10% 
10% 
12 

n 
11 

10% 


Week 


51 
60 
60 
60 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
57 
60 
54 
60 


51 

60 

60 
60 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
57 
60 
54 
60 


51 

60 

60 
60 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
57 
60 
54 
60 


72 

62 

59% 

66 

63 

63% 

59 


'  No  work. 

-  When  only  one  baker  is  employed  in  small  shops  his  wage  is  S18  a  week. 

3  Night  work,  9  hours. 

'  Only  one  hour  overtime  allowed  for  each  man  in  a  week. 

5  Includes  doughmakers  and  ovenmen. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOR 


1914. 


[l.  B. 


Union  Scale  of  Wages  aiid  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occiipation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

HOUBS   OF   L.\BOR 

1 

Number 

OcCrPATIOXS   AXD 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

MuXIdPALITIES. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holidav 

in  Effect 

Barbers  —  Con. 

! 

Fitx;hbiirg,        .... 

f$0.18- 
l      -24 

- 

$12.00- 
16.00 

} :   ^  - 

11 

66>2 

- 

Framingham, 

.20H 

- 

14.00 

_ 

13 

68 

_ 

Gardner, 

.n% 

- 

12.00 

- 

- 

11 

65 

- 

Gloucester, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

72 

- 

Haverhill, 

~2i% 

_ 

113.00 

- 

- 

lOH 

60^4 

- 

Holyoke, 

.is% 

- 

13.00 

- 

- 

IVA 

70y2 

- 

Lawrence, 

.20H 

- 

12.00 

- 

- 

11 

58 

- 

Lowell,     . 

.19 

- 

12.00 

- 

- 

11 

63 

- 

Lj-nn, 

- 

- 

13.00 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Milford,   . 

.19M 

$2.17 

13.00 

- 

- 

12 

68 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.19^ 

2.17 

13.00 

- 

- 

lOM 

66}^ 

- 

North  AHams, 

.21H 

2.33 

14.00 

_ 

_ 

11 

65 

- 

Northampton, 

,     .215^ 

2.17 

*  13.00 

- 

- 

- 

59M 

- 

Pittsfield, 

/      .22K- 

l     .^2H 

2.3S- 
3.33 

14.00- 
20.00 

}  - 

- 

lOH 

3  62 

- 

Quincv,   . 

■15% 

2.00 

12.00 

- 

12 

78 

Rockland, 

.22^ 

*2.50 

15.00 

- 

- 

lOM 

661^ 

Salem, 

.2QH 

2.00 

« 12.00 

- 

- 

11 

59 

- 

Springfield,      . 

.2m 

«2.50 

» 13.00 

- 

- 

lOM 

60Vi., 

- 

Taunton, 

.22?i 

2.33 

14.00 

- 

- 

11 

63 

- 

Webster, 

/     .17H- 

\      .2m 

2.00- 
2.50 

12.00- 
15.00 

} : 

- 

12 

70 

Westfield, 

.23ys 

2.33 

14.00 

- 

10 

mi 

- 

Woburn, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

- 

Worcester, 

- 

2.00 

*  12.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bartenders. 

Adams 

.26H 

2.50 

15.00 

_ 

_ 

S^A 

57 

- 

Boston,    . 

.30 

«3.00 

2  18.00 

$0.35 

$0.45 

10 

60 

- 

Chicopee, 

.37H 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

Clinton,  . 

.30 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

.30 

10 

60 

- 

Fitchburg, 

.25 

2.50 

15.00 

_ 

_ 

10 

60 

- 

Gardner, 

/      .17% 
I      .26M 

1.67 
2.50 

'  10.00 
15.00 

}  - 

- 

9 

57 

- 

Gloucester, 

.30 

3.00 

18.00 

.35 

.35 

10 

60 

— 

Great  Barrington, 

/      .33J^- 
\     .37 

3.00- 
3.33 

18.00- 
•    20.00 

} : 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Greenfield, 

.25 

2.50 

15.00 

_ 

10 

60 

- 

Haverhill, 

.25M 

2.50 

» 15.00 

.38K 

.^m 

9M 

59 

- 

Holyoke, 

.32^^ 

3  00 

18.00 

9 

55 

- 

Lawrence, 

.25^ 

2.50 

2  15.00 

.51% 

■  51% 

9 

58 

- 

Lowell,    . 

.25 

2.50 

M5.00 

10 

60 

- 

Marlborough,  . 

.28f^ 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

- 

10 

63 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.25 

2.50 

15  00 

.30 

.35 

10 

60 

- 

Newburyport, 

.33M 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

- 

10 

54 

- 

North  Adams, 

.24K 

2.50 

15.00 

- 

- 

10 

62 

- 

Northampton, 

.24H 

2  50 

2  15.00 

- 

- 

I        9 

62 

- 

Pittsfield. 

.35 

3.33 

20.00 

- 

9 

57 

- 

Southbridge, 

.30 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

- 

10 

60 

- 

Springfield,      . 

/      .29 
1     .32M 

}  3.00 

18.00 

- 

s  _ 

-1 

10  56 

62 

1 

1  Also  50  per  cent  commission  on  receipts  of  shop  of  over  $5  a  week. 

2  Minimum. 

'  From  November  1  to  May  1,  59H  hours. 
*  Three  dollars  for  Saturday,  when  working  by  the  day. 
-  When  working  by  the  day,  S2.o0;  Saturday,  S4. 
'  Four  dollars  for  10  hours  Saturday,  and  $5  for  10  hours  Sunday. 
'  With  board,  $10;  without  board,  $15. 
8  Regular  rate. 

'  In  saloons,  alternate  days  of  6  and  12  hours;  in  hotels,  hours  regulated  by  conditions, 
ii  In  saloons,  56  hours;  in  hotels,  62  hours. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


R.\TES  OF  Wages                               | 

Hours  of  L 

.\BOR 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities  . 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and      1 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Bartenders  —  Con. 

Taunton 

$0.23^  1 

$2.50 

$15.00 

_ 

- 

10% 

63 

- 

Ware, 

.31^ 

3.00 

18.00 

$0.46 

$0.46 

9 

57 

- 

Westfield 

.323^ 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

1  .50 

9 

55 

- 

Worcester,        .... 

.30 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

- 

10 

60 

- 

Bill  Posters  and  Billers. 

Billers. 

Boston, 

- 

2.00 

12.00 

- 

- 

2  _ 

!  - 

- 

Bill  Posters. 

Boston  (foremen),  . 

.35M 

2.83 

17.00 

.531^ 

.53% 

8 

48 

3 

Boston, 

.31^ 

2.50 

15.00 

.46% 

.46% 

8 

48 

3 

Springfield,      .... 

.25 

2.25 

13.50 

.50 

.50 

9 

54 

- 

Blacksmiths. 

Boston, 

{ 

.33Ji- 
.40 

3.00- 
3.60 

18.00- 
21.60 

.50- 
.60 

.50- 
.60 

}  » 

54 

- 

Boston  (iron  and  steel  work- 

ers),       

■  SSH 

3.50 

21.00 

■57% 

.78 

9 

54 

- 

Boston  (ornamental  iron  work- 

1 

.30^ 

2.75 

16.50 

- 

- 

9 

54 

3 

ers) 

\ 

.33^ 

3.00 

18.00 

Brockton,         .... 

■  355^ 
.42% 

2.67 
3.17 

16.00 
19.00 

) : 

~ 

8 

45 

12 

Worcester,        .... 

.30 

3.00 

16.50 

- 

10 

55 

12 

Helpers. 

Boston  (iron  and  steel). 

.27% 

2.50 

15.00 

.41% 

.55% 

9 

54 

- 

Bookbinders. 

Boston, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3  _ 

i  - 

8 

48 

12 

Boston      (paper    rulers,    first 

class),   

.371^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.56M 

- 

8% 

48 

12 

Boston  (paper  rulers,  second 

class),   

.31M 

2.50 

15.00 

.46% 

- 

8% 

48 

12 

Cambridge  (hand  workers),    . 

{ 

.3W 
.43M 

3.17 
3.50 

19.00 
21.00 

.59% 
.65% 

.79% 

.87% 

I     8% 

48 

12 

Cambridge    (machine    opera- 

tors),    ..... 

.45% 

3.67 

22.00 

.683^ 

.91% 

8% 

48 

12 

Norwood  (bookbinders), 

.37J^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.56K 

.75 

8% 

48 

12 

Norwood  (stampers). 

.41% 

3.33 

20.00 

.62% 

.83% 

8% 

48 

12 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers. 

Cutting  Dep.'IRTment. 

Cutters  —  vamp,  machine. 

Boston  (Union  A), 

.42 

3.78 

21.00 

- 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Boston  (Union  B), 

•  40% 

3.33 

20.00 

- 

- 

9 

49% 

12 

Boston  (Union  C), 

{ 

.30- 
.50 

2.50- 
4.17 

15.00- 
25.00 

} : 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Brockton,         .... 

.38% 

3.50 

21.00 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Haverhill 

.39 

3.25 

19.50 

- 

- 

9 

50 

- 

North  Adams, 

.36% 

3.25 

19.50 

_ 

- 

9 

54 

'6 

Rockland,        .... 

.38% 

3.50 

21.00 

_ 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Salem,                        .         ... 

.43 

3.87 

21.50 

- 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Whitman 

.38% 

3.50 

21.00 

- 

- 

9 

54 

3 

Cutters  —  lining,  cloth. 

Framingham, 

.30% 

3.00 

16.50 

- 

- 

1         9Ji 

54 

12 

Salem, 

.35 

3.15 

17.50 

- 

- 

1         9 

50 

12 

^\  hitman,        .... 

.30% 

2.75 

16.50 

- 

- 

9 

54 

3 

I  Paid  $5  for  10  hours. 

*  Doubl 

e  time. 

-  No  regular  hours 

5  Ten  he 

)urs  on  fiv 

B  days  whe 

n  Saturd 

ay  haK-1 

loliday 

3  Time  and  one 

-ha 

f. 

is  i 

n  force. 

. 
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U^tion  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages                               | 

Hours  of  Labor 

Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Number 
of  Months 
Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 
in  Effect 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 
—  Con. 

Cutters  —  trimming. 
Haverhill,        .... 
Salem 

$0.27 
.25 

$2.25 
2.25 

$13.50 
12.50 

- 

_ 

9 
9 

50 
50 

12 
12 

Cutters  —  top,  hand. 
Brockton,        .... 
Haverhill,        .... 
North  Adams, 

Rockland,        .... 
Whitman 

.305^ 

.31 

.305^ 

•  30% 

•  30% 

2.75 
2.58 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 

16.50 
15.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 

- 

- 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

54 
50 
54 
54 
54 

16 
3 

Cutters  —  top,  machine. 
Brockton,        .... 
Haverhill,        .... 
Rockland,        .... 

.33% 

.34 

.33% 

3.00 
2.83 
3.00 

18.00 
17.00 
18.00 

- 

- 

9 
9 
9 

54 
50 
54 

12 

Cutters  —  vamp,  hand. 
Brockton,        .... 
Haverhill,        .... 
Rockland,        .... 

Salem, 

Whitman,         .... 

.36% 

.36 

.36% 

.40 

.36% 

3.25 
3.00 
3.25 
3.60 
3.25 

19.50 
18.00 
19.50 
20.00 
19.50 

- 

- 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

54 
50 
54 
50 
54 

12 

12 
3 

Skivers. 
Brockton,         .... 

Whitman,        .... 

/      .27% 
I      .30% 
(      .25 
•       .27% 
I      .30% 

2.50 
2.75 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 

15.00 
16.50 
13.50 
15.00 
16.50 

1  - 

- 

9 
9 

54 
54 

3 

Sole   Le.^ther   Depart- 
ment. 

Channellers. 
Braintree,         .... 

.33% 

3.00    - 

18.00 

- 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Cutters  —  insole. 

Braintree 

North  Adams, 

.27% 
.25 

2.50 
2.25 

15.00 
13.50 

_ 

- 

9 
9 

54 
54 

7 

Cutters  —  outsole. 

Haverhill 

North  Adams, 

.30 
.27% 

2.75 
2.50 

16.50 
15.00 

- 

_ 

10 
10 

55 
54 

12 
7 

Grain  Counter  Workers. 
Lynn, 

.25% 

2.33 

14.00 

- 

- 

10 

55 

12 

Heel  Cutters. 
Lynn  (Union  A),    . 
Ljynn  (Union  B),    . 
North  Adams, 

.33 

.323^ 

.22% 

2.75 
3.28 

16  50 
18.00 
12.00 

- 

- 

9 

10 
9 

50 
55 
54 

12 
12 

7 

Sole  Sorters. 

Boston, 

Haverhill,        .... 

Lynn, 

Whitman 

.40% 
.30 
.32?i 
.36% 

3.33 
2.75 
3.28 
3.25 

20.00 
16.50 
18.00 
19.50 

- 

_ 

9 
10 
10 

9 

49% 
55 
55 
54 

12 
12 
12 
3 

Stiiching  Department. 

Closers-ori. 
Salem 

.26% 

2.00 

12.00 

- 

- 

8 

45 

12 

Lining  Makers. 
Salem, 

.22% 

1.67 

10.00 

- 

- 

8 

45 

12 

I  T*^—  V^...^  «_  n J u„ 


_.  v«ir  u-.i:j-. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 

—  Con. 


Salem, 


Salem, 


Top  Stitchers. 


Vampers. 


Lasting  Department. 

Lasters. 
Brockton, 

Lynn,       .... 
Natick,    .... 

Lasting  Machine  Operators. 
Natick,    .... 

Bottoming  Dep.\.rtment. 

Rough  Rounders. 
Braintree,  ... 
Haverhill,        ... 

Finishing  Dep,\rtment. 

Dressers. 
Whitman,         .         .         .         . 


Rockland, 


Whitman, 


Finishers. 


Packers. 


Treers. 


Brockton, 

Haverhill,  .  .  .  . 

Rockland,  .  .  .  . 

Whitman,  .  .  .  . 

Bottlers  and  Drivers. 

Bottlers  and  Machine  Operators. 
Boston,    . 
Fall  River, 

Lawrence, 
Lowell,    . 


New  Bedford, 

Pittsfield, 

Worcester  (breweries), 

Worcester    (wholesale   shops). 

Drivers. 
Boston,    . 
Fall  River,       . 
Pittsfield, 
Springfield, 
Worcester  (breweries), 
Worcester   (wholesale  shops), 


Rates  of  Wages 


Hour 


Day 


Week 


SO.  28% 

$2.17 

.33^ 

2.50 

1.33M 

13.00 

.33H 

3.00 

.331^ 

3.00 

.30^ 

2.75 

.30% 

2.75 

•  28K 

2.85 

.16% 

1.50 

.27J^ 

2.50 

.16% 

1.50 

.30 

2.70 

.27?f 

2.75 

.27% 

2.50 

.28 

2.52 

.33^ 

2.67 

.26 

2.08 

.24- 

2.17- 

.27J^ 

2.50 

.30>^- 

2.42- 

■  UVs 

2.75 

.22?^ 

2.00 

.26 

2.33 

.33 

2.75 

.35H 

2.83 

.35H 
.31J^ 

1   2.83 

.32?^ 

2.92 

.26 

2.08 

.33 

2.75 

.35H 

2.83 

.3I?i 

3.17 

.28J^ 

3.17 

S13.00 
15.00 


118.00 
16.33 
16.75 


16  50 


16.50 
15.50 


.00 


15.00 


9.00 


16.20 
15.00 
15.00 
15.12 


116.00 
12.48 
13.00- 
15.00 
14.50- 
16.50 
12.00 
14.00 
16.50 

U7.00 

117.00 


117.50 

12.48 

16.50 

17.00 

119.00 

119.00 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


$0.40 
.40 

■  .35 

■  .40 
'      .30 

.50 
.50 


.40 
.40 

.40 
.50 
.50 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


$0.70 


.70% 
/  .70% 
\      .63 


.71 
.63H 

.57+/^ 


Hours  of  Labor 


Day 


9K 

8 
10 
11 


Week 


1  Minimum. 

2  Nine  hours  a  day  from  May  1  to  October  31 ,  and  8  hours  a  day  from  November  1  to  April  30. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages                               || 

Hours  of  L 

.\BOR 

Number 

Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Df  Months 

Weekly 

Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Bottlers  and  Drivers 

—  Con. 

Drivers'  Helpers. 

Boston, 

10.266^ 

S2.42 

i$14.50 

$0.40 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Worcester,         .... 

.28M 

2.83 

1  17.00 

.50 

$0.50 

10 

60 

- 

Worcester     (handling     larger 

than  one-half  barrels). 

.28M 

2.83 

117.00 

.50 

.56% 

10 

60 

- 

General  Workers. 

Bo-ston, 

.29M 

2.33 

I  14.00 

.40 

- 

8 

48 

- 

Worcester 

.25^ 

2.58 

15.50 

.50 

.51% 

10 

60 

- 

Helpers  (Insidemen). 
Worcester  (new). 

/      .31J4 
I      .27% 
/      .33^ 
I      .29?^ 

\    2.50 

115.00 

.50 

/      .62^ 
\      .55^ 
/      .66% 
I      .59M 

=  8 
9 

48 
54 

)    - 

Worcester  (permanent),  . 

1    2.67 

116.00 

.50 

28 

9 

48 
54 

Labelers  (Hand). 
Worcester 

/      .22^ 
I      .20% 

1    1.83 

111.00 

.50 

/      .46 
I      .40% 

28 

9 

48 
54 

\       _ 
/ 

Packers. 

Boston, 

.31M 

2.50 

115.00 

.40 

~ 

8 

48 

" 

Stablemen. 

Worcester 

.26% 

2.67 

116.00 

.40 

- 

10 

60 

~ 

Bootblacks. 

Boston, 

- 

1.50 

9.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Brass  Molders. 

(See  Molders.) 

Brewery  Workmen. 

Brewers. 

Boston  (first  men). 

Am 

3.33 

20.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

Boston,    ..... 

.37M 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

Fall  River,      .... 

/    2.50- 
\   3.17 

15.00- 
19.00 

1      .50 

.50 

{  I 

48 
54 

}  : 

Hoi  yoke,          .... 

.41% 

3.33 

20.00 

.50 

.83% 

8 

48 

Lawrence 

/      .31M- 
l     .543^ 

2.50- 
4.33 

15.00- 
26.00 

.41% 
.81 

.62H- 
1.08 

}  » 

48 

- 

Lowell,     ..... 

.39^ 

3.17 

19.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford  (first  men). 

.41% 

3.33 

20.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.371^ 
f      .39>f 

3.00 
3.17 

18.00 
19.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

Pittsfield 

i      .41% 
.433^ 

3.33 
3.50 

20.00 
21.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

" 

Springfield,      .... 

/      .37J^- 
l      .41% 

3.00- 
3.33 

18.00- 
20.00 

1      .50 

- 

8 

48 

- 

Worcester,        .... 

.36^ 

2.92 

117.50 

.50 

.73 

8 

48 

- 

Cellar  Men. 

Boston  (first  men). 

.41% 

3.33 

20.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

Boston, 

.373^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford  (first  men). 

.41% 

3.33 

20.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.37}^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

" 

Chauffeurs. 

Boston, 

.38 

3.42 

20.50 

.50 

.50 

9 

54 

1  Minimum. 

2  Nine  hours  a  day  from  May  1  to  October  31,  and  8  hours  a  day  from  November  1  to  April  30. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  op  Wages                               | 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Brewery  Workmen 

—  Con. 

Coopers. 

Boston, 

$0.50 

$4.00 

S24.00 

$0.75 

$1.00 

8 

48 

3 

Holyoke,          .... 

.42J^ 

3.42 

20.50 

.50 

.85H 

8 

48 

- 

Springfield,      .... 

.42^ 

3.42 

20.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

Worcester,         .... 

.50 

4.00 

24.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

48 

- 

Engineers. 
Fall  River,      .... 

• 

- 

/    19.00- 
\   26.00 

\      .50 

.50 

{  I 

48 
54 

\       _ 
/ 

Holyoke,          .... 

.42 

3.36 

23.50 

.50 

.84 

8 

56 

New  Bedford  (assistant), 

Am 

3.21 

22.50 

.50 

.50 

8 

56 

- 

Springfield,      .... 

.42 

3.36 

23.50 

.50 

.  8 

56 

- 

Fermenting  Room  Men. 

Boston  (first  men). 

.41% 

3.33 

20.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

Boston, 

.371^^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford  (first  men), 

.39^ 

3.17 

19.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.37H 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

Firemen. 

Holyoke,          .... 

.36% 

2.93 

20.50 

.50 

.73 

8 

56 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.MH 

2.79 

19.50 

.50" 

.50 

8 

56 

- 

Springfield,      .... 

■  36K 

2.93 

20.50 

.50 

8 

56 

- 

Floormen. 

Boston,    ..... 

.35K 

3.17 

19.00 

.50 

.50 

9 

54 

- 

General  Workmen. 

Boston  (brewery),  . 

■^m 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

- 

Boston  (stable). 

.3414 

3.08 

18  50 

.50 

.50 

9 

54 

- 

Worcester,         .... 

.32% 

2.58 

U5  50 

.50 

.64'/io 

8 

48 

- 

Stablemen. 

Boston  (first  men), 

.3414 

23. 08 

18.50 

.50 

2  .50 

9 

54 

- 

.31J^ 

2  2.83 

17.00 

.50 

2  .50 

9 

54 

- 

Springfield,      .... 

.32K 

2.57 

18.00 

.50 

- 

8 

56 

- 

Teamsters. 

Boston  (depot). 

.341^ 

3.08 

18.50 

.50 

.50 

9 

54 

- 

Boston  (route). 

.361/$ 

3.25 

19.50 

.50 

.50 

9 

54 

- 

Holyoke,          .... 

/      .35J^- 
1      .41% 

2.8.3- 
3.33 

17.00- 
20.00 

}      .50 

.70% 

8 

48 

- 

Lowell, 

- 

/    18.00- 
1    19  00 

}    - 

- 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.3414 

3.08 

18.50 

.50 

.50 

9 

54 

_ 

Springfield,      .... 

/      .35H- 
l      .41% 

2.83- 
3.33 

17.00- 
20.00 

}      .50 

8 

48 

- 

Worcester,         .... 

- 

119.00 

.50 

/      .79% 
I      .70Ji 

38 

9 

48 
54 

1    - 

Teamsters'  Helpers. 

Boston, 

.30?^ 

2.75 

16.50 

.50 

.50 

9 

54 

_ 

New  Bedford, 

.30J^ 

2.75 

16.50 

.50 

.50 

9 

64 

_ 

Worcester,        :         .         .         . 

- 

- 

117.00 

.50 

/      .70% 
1      .63 

'8 
9 

48 
54 

)    - 

Washhouse  Men. 

Boston  (first  men), 

.41% 

3.33 

20  00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

_ 

Boston, 

■371^ 

3.00 

18  00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

_ 

Holyoke,          .... 

/      .37^ 
1      .41% 

3.00- 
3.33 

18.00- 
20.00 

}      .50 

f      .75 
I      -83% 

1  « 

48 

- 

New  Bedford  (first  men). 

.405^ 

3.25 

19.50 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

_ 

New  Bedford,* 

.37^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.50 

» 

48 

- 

1  Minimum. 

-  If  the  regular  stableman  works  7  days  or  nights  at  his  option  $3.50  is  paid  for  the  extra  day  or  night. 
3  Work  8  hours  a  day  from  Deceinber  1  to  April  1,  and  9  hours  a  day  from  April  1  to  December  1. 
*  Where  only  one  man  is  employed  he  receives  $18  50. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

HouKS  OF  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Bricklayers. 

Attleborough, 

SO.  55 

S4.40 

$24.20 

SI. 10 

SI. 10 

8 

44 

12 

Beverly,  . 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Boston,    . 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Cambridge, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

.mi 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Clinton,  . 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

■  QTA 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Dedham, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Fall  River, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

.90 

8 

48 

Fitchburg, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

1.20 

8 

48 

_ 

Framingham, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

.97>^ 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Gardner, 

.55 

4.40 

26.40 

.821^ 

1.10 

8 

48 

_ 

Gloucester, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Great  Barring 

ton. 

.56k' 

4.50 

27.00 

1.12Ji 

112H 

8 

48 

- 

Greenfield, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

48 

- 

Haverhill, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

.90 

8 

48 

3 

Holyoke, 

.62J^ 

5.00 

27.50 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Lenox, 

.621^ 

5.00 

27.50 

.93M 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Lowell,     . 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Marlborough, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

New  Bedford, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Newburyport, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

.82^ 

.823^ 

8 

44 

12 

Newton, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

North  Adams, 

.56H 

4.50 

27.00 

1.12J^ 

l.WA 

8 

48 

_ 

Northampton, 

.621^ 

5.00 

30.00 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

48 

- 

Pittsfield, 

.62}^ 

5.00 

27.50 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Plymouth, 

.55 

4.40 

26.40 

.82}^ 

1.10 

8 

48 

3 

Quincy,   . 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Salem, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Southbridge, 

■46% 

3.75 

22.50 

.70M 

.70M 

8 

48 

- 

Springfield, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Taunton, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

1.20 

8 

48 

- 

Waltham, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Westfield, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Woburn, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

- 

_ 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester, 

.65 

5.20- 

28.60 

.97H 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Bridge  and  Structural 

Iron  Workers. 

Boston, 

■  62y2 

5.00 

27.50 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester 

.56M 

4.50 

24.75 

■  843^ 

1.12^ 

8 

44 

12 

Helpers. 

Boston, 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

■  ^A 

.90 

8 

44 

12 

Building  Laborers. 

Boston  (hod  carriers),     . 

.35 

2.80 

15.40 

■  523^ 

■  52y2 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (laborers),   . 

.30 

2.40 

13.20 

.45 

.45 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

.40 

3.2(5 

17.60 

.80 

.80 

8 

44 

12 

Cambridge, 

.35 

2.80 

15.40 

.52y2 

52}^ 

8 

44 

12 

Easthampton, 

.37}^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.75 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Holyoke, 

.37^ 

3.00 

16.50 

.75 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence, 

.2sys 

2.25 

12.38 

.423/in 

.42yi8 

8 

44 

12 

Lowell,    . 

f      .30 
1      .33 

2.40 
2.64 

13.20 
14.52 

}  - 

/      .60 
1      .66 

}  « 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

.40 

3.20 

17.60 

.80 

.80 

8 

44 

12 

Newton,  . 

.35 

2.80 

15.40 

.521^ 

.70 

8 

44 

12 

Northampton, 

.37^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.75 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Pittsfield, 

.35 

2.80 

15.40 

■52y2 

.70 

8 

44 

12 

Quincy,  . 

.38 

3.04 

16.72 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Springfield, 

■  37iA 

3.00 

16.50 

.75 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester  (laborers). 

.35 

2.80 

15.40 

.52}^ 

.70 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester  (hod  carriers). 

.35 

2.80 

16.80 

.70 

.70 

8 

48 

6 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) . 

Sundays 

of  Months 

M  UNICIPALITI ES . 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Cabinet  Makers. 

(See   Carpenters — Shop  and 

Millmen.) 

Cable  Splicers. 

Boston: 

First  class,    .... 

$0.56M 

$4.50 

$27.00 

$0.84^ 

$0.84% 

8 

48 

14 

Second  class, 

.53y8 

4.25 

25.50 

.79M 

.795^ 

8 

48 

14 

Third  class. 

.45 

3.60 

21.60 

.67^ 

.67% 

8 

48 

14 

Fourth  class. 

.40 

3.20 

19.20 

.60 

.60 

8 

48 

14 

Helpers  (first  class), 

.34Ji 

2.75 

16.50 

■  5iy2 

.51% 

8 

48 

14 

Carpenters. 

Boxmakers. 

/     .15H- 

l      .22% 

1.54- 

8.50- 

.23%- 

.23%- 

}     9% 

54 

12 

JLawrence,         .... 

2.18 

12.10 

.33% 

.33% 

Floorlayers. 

Boston 

.55 

4.40 

24  20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

House  Carpenters. 

Adams,    . 

.433^ 

3.50 

21  00 

.65^ 

.87% 

8 

48 

- 

Andover, 

.47M 

3.82 

21  01 

.71% 

/    2.71% 
I      .95% 

/     « 

44 

12 

Arlington, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Athol,       . 

.35 

2.80 

16.80 

.52^ 

.52% 

8 

48 

_ 

Attleborough, 

.38H 

3.08 

18.48 

.57^ 

.77 

8 

48 

- 

Beverly,  . 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.50 

8 

44 

12 

Boston,    . 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Braintree, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

/      .75 

1    1.00 

1.10 

1   1.00 
1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Brookline, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

8 

44 

12 

Cambridge, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Canton,  3 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Chelsea,  . 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Chicopee, 

■  46% 

3.75 

20.63 

.70% 

.93H 

8 

44 

12 

Clinton,  . 

.47?^ 

3.82 

21.00 

.71% 

.95% 

8 

44 

12 

Cohasset, 

■  47M 

3.82 

21.00 

1.43M 

1.43% 

8 

44 

12 

Concord, 

.50 

4.00 

22  00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Danvers, 

A7H 

3.82 

21.00 

.71% 

/      .95% 

1  n.43% 

}     « 

44 

12 

Dedham, 

.50 

4  00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Easthampton, 

.405^ 

3.25 

19.50 

.61 

8 

48 

- 

Easton, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Everett,  . 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

•  82% 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Fall  River,      . 

.42 

3.36 

20  16 

.63 

.84 

8 

48 

- 

Fitchburg, 

.43^ 

3.50 

21.00 

.65% 

.87% 

8 

48 

- 

Framingham, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Gardner, 

.35 

2.80 

16.80 

.52% 

.70 

8 

48 

_ 

Gloucester, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.50 

8 

44 

12 

Great  Barrington, 

.43M 

3.50 

21.00 

.65% 

.87% 

8 

48 

- 

Greenfield,       . 

.37^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.56% 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Hamilton,        : 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Haverhill, 

.41 

3.28 

19.68 

.61% 

.82 

8 

48 

_ 

Hingham, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Holyoke, 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

.90 

.90 

8 

44 

12 

Hudson,  . 

.37H 

3.00 

18.00 

.56J^ 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Hull, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

1  Make  up  time  during  week. 

2  Time  and  one-half  on  holidays  and  double  pay  on  Sundays, 
s  Foremen  receive  50  cents  extra  a  day,  or  $24.75  a  week. 

<  Triple  pay  on  Labor  Day. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occwpation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


R.-^TEs  OF  Wages 

Hours  of  L 

ABOR 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weeklv 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Carpenters  —  Con. 

House  Carpenters  —  Con. 

Ipswich, 

SO.  50 

$4.00 

$22.00 

$1.00 

$1.50 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence  (Union  A), 

■zm 

3.00 

16.50 

.56M 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence  (Union  B), 

A7H 

3.82 

21.00 

.71^ 

,95H 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence  (French  union), 

.mi 

3.82 

21.00 

.715^ 

.95J^ 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence  (German  union),    . 

.47M 

3.82 

21.00 

.715^ 

.95J4 

8 

44 

12 

Lee, 

.m-i 

3.50 

21.00 

.655.^ 

.87J^ 

8 

48 

- 

Lenox, 

AiVi 

3.56 

19.58 

.66M 

.89      1 

8 

44 

12 

Leominster, 

AZVi 

3.50 

21.00 

.65^ 

.87Ji  1 

8 

48 

- 

Lowell,    . 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

.67y2 

.90      i 

8 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

,75 

1,00      ! 

8 

44 

12 

Maiden,   . 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10      I 

8 

44 

12 

Manchester, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1,00 

1.50 

8 

44 

12 

Mansfield, 

.41 

3.28 

19.68 

.61H 

.82 

8 

48 

4 

Marblehead, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Marion,    . 

.41 

3.28 

19.68 

.61J^ 

.82 

8 

48 

3 

Marlborough, 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

.67M 

.90 

8 

44 

12 

Maynard, 

.37H 

3.00 

16.50 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Medford, 

.55 

4,40 

24.20 

1,10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Melrose,  . 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Methuen, 

.47M 

3.82 

21.00 

.715^ 

.95J^ 

8 

44 

12 

Middleborougb 

f 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

.67Ji 

.90 

8 

44 

12 

Milford,  . 

.47Ji 

3.82 

21.00 

.71Ji 

.95H 

8 

44 

12 

Milton,    . 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

.82H 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Nahant,  . 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.50 

8 

44 

12 

Natick,    . 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

.82H 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Needham, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

.82H 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

New  Bedford, 

.41 

3.28 

19.68 

.61H 

.82 

8 

48 

- 

Newburyport, 

.40 

3.20 

17.60 

.60 

.80 

8 

44 

12 

Newton, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

North  Adams, 

AZH 

3.50 

21.00 

.655^ 

.871^ 

8 

48 

- 

Northampton, 

Aoys 

3.25 

19.50 

.61 

.81M 

8 

48 

- 

North  Attleborough, 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.61Ji 

.82 

S 

44 

12 

Norwood, 

A7H 

3.82 

21.00 

.95}^ 

.95}^ 

8 

44 

12 

Pittsfield, 

AiH 

3.55 

19.50 

.663^ 

.88H 

8 

44 

12 

Plymouth, 

A7K 

3.82 

21.01 

/    1  .71^ 

I      .95H 

1.00 

]      .95M 

8 

44 

12 

Quincy, 

.50 

4.00  • 

22.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Randolph, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

- 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Reading, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Revere,    . 

.55 

4.40 

24,20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Rockland, 

.50 

4.00 

22,00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Salem  (Union  A),   . 

.50 

4.00 

22,00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Salem  (French  union). 

.50 

4.00 

22,00 

1.00 

1.50 

8 

44 

12 

Saugus,    . 

.50 

4.00 

22,00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Sharon,    . 

.47M 

3,82 

21,01 

.71^ 

.953^ 

8 

44 

12 

Somerville, 

.55 

4.40 

24,20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Southbridge, 

.41 

3.28 

19,68 

.61H 

.82 

8 

48 

- 

Springfield, 

.46% 

3.75 

20.62 

■70H 

.93M 

8 

44 

12 

Stoneham, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1,00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Stoughton, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Taunton, 

.37)^ 

3.00 

18,00 

.56J^ 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Wakefield, 

.50 

4.00 

22,00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Waltham, 

.55 

4.40 

24,20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Ware, 

.34^ 

2.75 

16,50 

.51}^ 

MH 

8 

48 

- 

Wareham, 

.47^ 

3.80 

22,80 

.71^ 

■  71h 

8 

48 

- 

Wareham  (cement). 

.55 

4.40 

26,40 

.82H 

1.10 

8 

48 

- 

Westborough, 

.40^g 

3.25 

19.50 

.61 

.81M 

8 

48 

- 

Westfield, 

.41 

3,28 

18.04 

.82 

,82 

8 

44 

12 

Whitman, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Williamstown, 

.433^ 

3.50 

21.00 

.65^ 

.87H 

8 

48 

- 

Winchester, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1,00 

8 

44 

12 

Winthrop, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1,10 

8 

44 

12 

Woburn, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester  (Union  A), 

A7K 

3.82 

21.01 

.71^ 

.95}^ 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester  (Union  B), 

A7H 

3.82 

21,01 

/   '  .71^ 
\      .95H 

}      .95}i 

8 

44 

12 

I  Time  and  one-half  from  5  p.m.  to  10  p.m.;  double  time  thereafter. 
'  Time  and  one-half  from  5  p  m   to  9  p  m  ■  double  time  thereafter. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wa{ies  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 
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R.'i.TES  OF  Wages 

Hours  of  I 

ABOR 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Carpenters  —  Con. 

Ship  Carpenters. 

Boston 

nOASH- 

$3.50- 

$21,00- 

$0.87}.^ 

$0.87H- 

}  » 

48 

\      .50 

4.00 

24.00 

1.00 

1.00 

~ 

Quincy, 

J      .29M- 

2.33- 

14.00- 

}  - 

8 

48 

l      .37^ 

3.00 

18.00 

~ 

Shop  and  Millmen. 

Athol  (cabinet  makers). 

.33H 

3.00 

16.67 

.50 

.50 

9 

50 

12 

Boston  (Union  A), 

/      .40- 
1      .45 

3.20- 
3.60 

19.20- 
21.60 

.80- 
.90 

.80- 
.90 

}     »3i 

48 

12 

Boston  (Union  B): 

Cabinet  makers, 

.45 

3.60 

/    21.15 
\    21.60 

}      .90 

.90 

8H 

f    47 

1    48 

1      12 

Mill  hands, 

/      .42- 
1    -.45 

3.36 
3.60 

19.74- 
21.60 

.84- 
.90 

.84- 
.90 

}     8H 

1    ^7 
I    48 

1      12 

Shop  carpenters,  . 

.45 

3.60 

/    21.15 
\    21,60 
13.89- 
19.45 

}      .90 

.55^- 
.77^ 

.90 

834 

1    47 
I    48 

12 

Holyoke,          .... 

/      .27K- 
l      .38^ 

2.50- 
3.50 

.55K- 
.77% 

1     ' 

50 

J 

12 

Lowell, 

/      .28K-- 
l      .38H 

2.71- 
3.61 

15.00- 
20.00 

.425^- 
•57H 

.57H- 
.76%i 

}     9M 

52>i 

12 

Lynn    (bench    and    machine 

/      .38- 

3.42- 

19.00- 

.57- 

.76- 

}  • 

50 

12 

men),           .... 

\      -42 

3.78 

21.00 

.63 

.84 

Newton : 

Bench  hands. 

.42 

3.64 

20.16 

.84 

.84 

8Ji 

48 

12 

Helpers,        .... 

.32 

2.77 

15.36 

.64 

.64 

s% 

48 

12 

Molders,        .... 

.42 

3.64 

20.16 

.84 

.84 

8% 

48 

12 

Sanders  and  shippers. 

.38 

3.30 

18.24 

.76 

.76 

8H 

48 

12 

Stock  cutters, 

.42 

3.64 

20.16 

.84 

.84 

8% 

48 

12 

Turners  and  sawyers. 

.42 

3.64 

20.16 

.84 

.84 

8V3 

48 

12 

Salem,     ..... 

.40 

3.60 

20.00 

.60 

.80 

9 

50 

12 

Stairhuilders. 

Boston, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Wharf  and  Bridge  Carpenters. 

Boston  (Union  A), 

/      .32J^ 
1      .29 

}   2.90 

17.40 

/      .48M 

I    Azy2 

Am 

.43H 

9 
10 

53 

58 

}    - 

Boston  (Union  B), 

.47 

3.76 

20.68 

.94 

.94 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (sand  machine  men). 

.40 

3.20 

17.60 

.80 

.80 

8 

44 

12 

Wood  Carvers. 
Boston, 

f      .41- 

3.28- 
5.64 

18,00- 
31,00 

.82 
1.41 

.82 
1.41 

}  « 

44 

12 

Cement  Workers. 

Finishers. 

Boston, 

.62^ 

5.00 

27.50 

1,25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Clinton, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

.973^ 

1,30 

8 

44 

12 

Fitchburg,       .... 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

1,20 

8 

48 

- 

Lynn, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

.97^ 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Newbury  port. 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

.8234 

.82Ji 

8 

44 

12 

Helpers. 

Lynn,       

.45 

3.60 

19,80 

.67H 

.90 

8 

44 

12 

Laborers. 

Lynn 

.35 

2.80 

15.40 

•  52,4 

.70 

8 

44 

12 

Street  Men. 

Lynn, 

.30 

2.40 

13.20 

.45 

.60 

8 

44 

12 

Boston: 

Dippers,       .... 

.32 

2.88 

16.00 

_ 

_ 

9 

50 

12 

Lacquerers, 

.36 

3,24 

18,00 

- 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Lathe  hands, 

.36 

3.24 

18,00 

- 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Metal  spinners,    . 

.42 

3.78 

21.00 

- 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Vise  hands. 

.36 

3.24 

18.00 

- 

- 

9 

50 

12 
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Municipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations 

AND 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

MUNICIPALIl 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Cigar  Box  M 

akers. 

Boston : 

Foremen, 

.       $0.43M 

53.79 

$21.00 

SO.  65% 

$0.65% 

8% 

48 

12 

f      .29% 

2.53 

14.00 

.433% 

.43% 

1 

Nailers, 

.31M 

2.71 

15.00 

.46% 

.46% 

8% 

48 

12 

.33% 

2.89 

16.00 

.50 

.50 

J 

Printers, 

.         .           .35% 

3.09 

17.00 

.53% 

.53% 

8% 

48 

12 

Sawyers, 

.         .            .35% 

3.09 

17.00 

.53% 

.53% 

8% 

48 

12 

Clerks. 

Worcester: 

Wine  clerks  (new 

,        .         .            .21% 

2.17 

13.00 

.32% 

.43% 

_ 

60 

- 

Wine    clerks    (1 

year's   ex- 

perience). 

.26% 

2.67 

16.00 

.40 

.53% 

- 

60 

- 

Rectifiers  (head), 

.45% 

4.54 

25.00 

.68% 

.90% 

_ 

55 

_ 

Rectifiers,     . 

.32% 

3.27 

18.00 

.49% 

.65% 

- 

55 

- 

Composito 

rs. 

Newspapers  —  D 

ay  Work. 

Boston,    . 

.63 

4.41 

26.46 

.82 

.82 

7 

42 

1  _ 

Brockton, 

.     ,      .46% 

3.75 

22.50 

.70% 

.93% 

8 

48 

- 

Fall  River,       . 

/      .37%- 
•    1      A5H 

3  00- 
3.67 

18  00- 
22.00 

.56%- 
.68% 

.75- 
.91% 

}  » 

48 

- 

Holyoke  (hand). 

.40% 

3.25 

19.50 

.61 

.81% 

8 

48 

- 

Holyoke  (machine) 

.         .           .43% 

3.60 

21.00 

.65% 

.87% 

8 

48 

- 

Lowell,     . 

.41% 

3.33 

20.00 

.62% 

.83% 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford, 

■         .           .41% 

3.33 

20.00 

.62% 

.83% 

8 

48 

- 

Springfield, 

.         .           .41% 

3.33 

20.00 

/      .51% 
1       .62% 

}      .83% 

8 

48 

- 

Worcester, 

/      .37%- 
•    I      .43% 

3.00- 
3.50 

18.00- 
21.00 

.56%- 
.65% 

.56%- 
.65% 

}  » 

48 

- 

Newspapers  —  N 

ghl  Work. 

Boston,    . 

.67 

4.69 

28.14 

.87 

.87 

.7 

42 

1  _ 

Lowell,     . 

.48 

3.84 

23.00 

.71% 

.95% 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.         .           .43% 

3.50 

21.00 

.65% 

.87% 

8 

48 

- 

Springfield, 

.50 

4  00 

24.00 

/      .60 
1      .75 

.65%- 

.75 

}    1.00 

.65%- 
.75 

8 

48 

- 

Worcester, 

/      .43%- 
•    1      .50 

3.50-  - 
4.00 

21.00- 
24.00 

}  » 

48 

2 

Newspapers  —  Tf 

ird  Shift. 

Boston,    . 

.72 

5.04 

30  24 

- 

- 

7 

42 

I- 

Book  and  Job  —  L 

)ai/  Work. 

/      .65% 
I    s.87% 

}     .87% 

Boston,    . 

.         .           .43% 

3.50 

21.00 

8 

48 

1  _ 

Brockton, 

.37% 

3.00 

18.00 

.56% 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Fall  River,      . 

/      .33%- 
•    I      .37% 

2.67- 
3.00 

16.00- 
18.00 

.50- 
.56% 

.66%- 

.75 

}  « 

48 

- 

Fitchburg, 

.33% 

2.67 

16.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

4 

Framingham, 

.31% 

2.54 

15.00 

.47% 

.47% 

8 

47% 

7 

Greenfield, 

.29% 

2.51 

14.00 

.433% 

.43% 

8% 

48 

12 

Holyoke, 

.37% 

3.00 

18.00 

.56% 

.75 

8 

48 

12 

Leominster, 

.33% 

2.67 

16.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

48 

4 

Lowell,    . 

.43?4i 

3.46 

19.00 

.64% 

.86Mi 

8 

44 

12 

Marlborough,  . 

.31% 

2.50 

15.00 

.46% 

.62% 

8 

48 

3 

New  Bedford, 

.37% 

3.00 

18.00 

.56% 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Newbury  port, 

.31% 

2.69 

15.00 

.46% 

.62% 

8% 

48 

12 

North  Adams, 

.29% 

2.33 

14.00 

.43% 

.43% 

8 

48 

- 

Pittsfield, 

.29% 

2.48 

14.00 

.43% 

.58% 

8% 

48 

12 

Springfield,      . 

.31% 

2.50 

15.00 

.46% 

.62% 

8 

48 

- 

Taunton, 

.31% 

2.50 

15.00 

.46% 

.62% 

8 

48 

12 

Worcester, 

.         .           .34% 

2.75 

16.50 

.51% 

.51% 

8 

48 

2 

1  Saturday  half -holiday  granted  in  many  cases  where  time  is  made  up  during  other  days  of  week. 

2  After  midnight,  double  time. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 


Compositors  —  Con. 

Book  and  Job  —  Night  Work. 
Boston 


Linotype  Operators 
Boston,    . 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, 
Leominster, 
New  Bedford  (day). 
New  Bedford  (night), 
Newburyport, 
Pittsfield, 
Taunton, 

Foremen. 
Fitchburg, 
Leominster,     . 


Proofreaders. 
Boston  :- 

Newspaper,  night. 

Newspaper,  day, 

Newspaper,  lobster  shift, 

Book  and  job,  day. 

Book  and  job,  night,  . 
Greenfield, 

Machine  Tenders. 
Fall  River,      . 

Cooks  and  Waiters. 

Cooks. 
Boston  (marine),     . 

Brockton : 

Assistant  (man), 

Assistant  (woman). 

First  cook  (man), 

First  cook  (woman),    . 

Meat     and     order     cook 
(woman). 

Meat    and    pastry    cook 
(woman). 

Night  or  order  cook  (man) 

Order  cook  (day). 

Pastry  cook  (man). 

Pastry  cook  (woman), 
Lynn  (first  cook),   . 
Lynn  (second  or  order  cook) 
Springfield, 


Stewards,  Marine. 
Boston,    ... 


Rates  op  Wages 


Hour 


$0.60M 


.48 

.45% 

.371^ 

.4334 

.37}^ 

.4334 

.45% 

.37H 

■  S3Vs 

.43M 


Day 


.39% 


.67 
.63 

.72 
.433^ 
.601/^ 
.29K 


.45% 


.14?^ 
.18M 
.21% 
.22% 

.22% 

.22% 

.14% 

.17% 

.21% 

.16% 

.23% 

.19 

.10 


$4.23 


3.84 
3.67 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 
3.67 
3.23 
2.83 
3.50 


3.17 
3.17 


4.69 
4.41 
5.04 
3.50 
4.23 
2.51 


3.67 


1.43 
1.67 
2.14 
2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
1.71 
1.72 
2.14 
1.50 
2.12 
1.71 
1.00 


-   { 


Week 


$25.36 


23.00 
22.00 
18.00 
21,00 
18.00 
21.00 
22.00 
18.00 
16.00 
21.00 


19.00 
19.00 


28.14 
26.46 
30.24 
21.00 
25.36 
14.00 


22.00 


555.00- 
70.00 

« 10.00 
< 10.00 
« 15.00 
« 12.00 

« 12.00 

< 12.00 

< 12.00 

« 12.00 

« 15.00 

49.00 

15.00 

12.00 

6.00 


355.00- 
85.00 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


$0.90% 


72 

68% 

56% 

65% 

56% 

65% 

68% 

56% 

50 

65% 


.87 
.82 

.65% 
.90% 
.43% 


.68% 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


)  - 


.25 


$1.20% 


.91% 

.56% 

.87% 

.56% 

.87% 

.91% 

.75 

.66% 

.91% 


.87 
.82 

"87% 

1.20% 

.43% 


.91% 


6.25 
5.25 
'.25 
'25 

5.25 

'25 
'.25 
£.25 
'.25 
'.25 
'.25 
'.25 
1.00 


Hours  of  Labor 


Day 


8% 
8% 


Week   W^^kly 


42 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


48 


70 
54 
70 
54 

54 

54 
84 
70 
70 
54 
63 
63 
60 


iJSaturday  half-holiday  granted  in  many  cases  where  time  is  made  up  during  other  days  of  week. 
=  These  minimum  rates  are  also  paid  to:  Copy  cutters,  make-ups,  stone  hands,  bank  men,  correctmen,  type 
casters  and  machine  tenders. 
3  With  board;  rate  per  month. 
*  With  board;  minimum. 
5  Double  pay  on  Labor  Day. 
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STATISTICS    OF    LABOR 


1914. 


[l.  B. 


Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occitpation  on  October  1,  1913:    By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weeklv 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Cooks  and  Waiters 

—  Con. 

Waiters. 

Bo.^ton  (Union  A), 

$0.10 

$1.00 

1S30  00 

$0.50 

$0.50 

10 

70 

- 

Boston  (Union  B): 

Clubs, 

.13Ji 

1.33 

2  40.00 

.30 

.30 

10 

65 

3  12 

Hotels,          .... 

.15% 

1.54 

< 10.00 

.30 

.30 

10 

65 

3    12 

Noon  waiters. 

■  20H 

.83% 

55.00 

.30 

.30 

4 

24 

- 

Party    and    banquet    men 

(dress  suits), 

- 

6  2.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Party    and    banquet    men 

(jackets) 

- 

63  00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Restaurants  and  caf^s. 

■  18M 

1.84 

M2  00 

.30 

.30 

10 

3  65 

12 

Sunday  men. 

73.00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Brockton,        .... 

Tl8>S 

_ 

8  12.00 

.25 

V25 

- 

65 

- 

Lynn  (day) 

.15?^ 

1.43 

10.00 

.25 

'.25 

9 

63 

- 

Lynn  (night). 

.20% 

1.86 

13  00 

.25 

9.25 

9 

63 

- 

Springfield 

.10 

1,00 

6.00 

- 

1.00 

10 

60 

- 

Waitresses. 

Brockton,        .... 

.13 

- 

8  7.00 

.25 

9.25 

- 

54 

- 

Lynn, 

.12 

- 

7.00 

- 

- 

i  '" 

1    58 

- 

Springfield,      .... 

.113^ 

- 

6.00 

- 

- 

i  I- 

}« 

- 

Coopers,  Brewery. 

(See  Brewery  Workmen.) 

Coopers,  Wood. 

Boston  (hand). 

- 

- 

f    19.50- 
1    19.80 

A8H- 
.55 

.65- 
.73% 

9- 
10 

54- 
60 

!"- 

Boston  (machine). 

- 

- 

/    15.00- 
1    18.00 

.37%- 
.50 

.50- 
.66% 

9- 
10 

54- 
60 

1  ■"- 

Townsend 

f      .24- 
t      .30 

2.16- 
2.70 

1112.00- 
15.00 

}  - 

9 

50 

12 

Coppersmiths. 

Boston 

.45 

3.90 

21.60 

.67% 

.90 

8% 

48 

12 

Coremakers. 

{See  M aiders.) 

Cutting  Die  and  Cutter 

Makers. 

Brockton  (finishers). 

f      .25- 
1      AlH 

2  09- 
3.47 

12.00- 
20  00 

.37%- 
.62% 

.50- 
.83% 

1     8% 

48 

12 

Brockton  (forgers). 

1      .433^- 
l      .62^ 

3.61- 
5.21 

21.00- 
30.00 

.65%- 
.933^ 

.87%- 
1.25 

j     8% 

48 

12 

Haverhill,        .... 

/      .25- 
1      .57^ 

2.13- 
4.89 

12.00- 
27.60 

.37%- 
■  86% 

.50- 
1.15 

}     8% 

48 

12 

Salem : 

Die  forgers, 

.48 

4.18 

23.00 

.72 

.96 

8% 

48 

12 

Finishers,     .... 

.37H 

3.25 

18.00 

.56% 

.75 

8% 

48 

12 

Grinders,      .... 

.31J^ 

2.71 

15.00 

.46% 

.62% 

8% 

48 

12 

Handle  makers,   . 

.281^ 

2  44 

13.50 

.42% 

.56% 

8% 

48 

12 

Helpers,        .... 

.16% 

1.44 

8.00 

.25 

.33% 

8% 

48 

12 

1  Rate  per  month. 

2  Rate  per  month,  with  board. 

3  One-half  day  off  in  seven. 
«  With  board. 

5  With  2  meals  a  day. 

6  With  one  meal. 


7  With  3  meals  a  day. 

8  Minimum,  with  board. 

9  Double  pay  on  Labor  Day. 

i»  Saturday  half-holiday  during  entire  year  granted  by  some  employers. 
11  Average. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Occupation's  and 
Municipalities. 


Decorators. 

Attleborough, 

Boston  (Hebrew  union) 

Boston  (Union  B), 

Boston  (Hyde  Park), 

Brockton, 

Brookline, 

Clinton,  . 

Concord, 

Fall  River, 

Framingham, 

Gloucester, 

Great  Barrington 

Hingham, 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence, 

Lynn, 

Maiden,   . 

Marblehead, 

Marlborough, 

New  Bedford, 

Newton, 

Norwood, 

Pittsfield, 

Rockland, 

Salem, 

Somerville, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Webster, 

Westfield, 

Williamstown, 

Worcester, 


Electrical  Workers. 

Inside  Wiremen. 
Beverly, 

Boston  (Union  A), 
Fall  River, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 
Holyoke, 
Lowell,    . 
Lynn, 
Quincy, 

Springfield, 

Worcester, 

Inside  Wiremen's  Helpers. 

Fall  River,       .         . 

Haverhill : 
Apprentices  (one  year). 
Apprentices  (two  years). 
Apprentices  (three  years),  . 

Worcester 

Worcester  (apprentices,  second 
year) 


Rates  of  Wages 


Hour 


3.41 

.46 
.55 
.46 
.50 
.55 
.41 
.41 
.42 
.40 
.41 
AQVs 
.50 
.45J^ 
AZH 
.45 
.41 
.41 
.41 
.37}^ 
.41 
.41 
.44M 
.34Ji 
.60- 
.75 
.45 

1.451^ 
.381^ 
.31M 
.45,^ 
.37J^ 


.46 
.55 
.37}^ 

.46 

.37H 

.44^2 

.30 

AZ% 

.45 

.50 

.45 


.25 

.09?! 

.183/4 

.3114 

.28^ 

.17H 


Day 


Week 


S3. 28 
3.68 
4.40 
3.68 
4.00 
4.40 
3.28 
3.28 
3.36 

»3.20 
3.28 
3.25 
4.00 
3.64 
3.48 
3.60 
3.28 
3.28 
3.28 
3.00 
3.28 
3.28 
3.56 
2.75 
4.80- 
6.00 
3.60 
3.64 
3.08 
2.50 
3.64 
3.00 
3.64 


3.68 
4.40 
3.00 


3.00 
3.56 
2.60 
3.50 
3.60 

4.00 

3.60 


2.00 

.75 
1.50 

2.50 
2.28 

1  40 


$18.04 
20.24 
24.20 
20.24 
22.00 
24.20 
18.04 
18.04 
18.48 
17.60 
18.04 
19.50 
22.00 
20.02 
19.14 
19.80 
18.04 
18.04 
18.04 
16.50 
18.04 
18.04 
19.58 
16  50 
26.40- 
33.00 
19.80 
20.02 
16.94 
15  00 
20.02 
18.00 
20.02 


20.24 
24.20 
18.00 
20.24 
22.08 
18.00 
19.58 
14.40 
19.47 
19  80 

22.00 

19.80 


12  00 

4.50 
9.00 
15.00 
12.54 

7.70 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


VdMM 

.92 
1.10 

.92 

.75 
1.10 

MM 

■  61hi 

.63 

.60 

.61^ 

.61 

.75 

.68H 

.GoH 

.90 

.82 

MVz 

MM 

.56M 

.82 

.82 

.89 

MM 

.90- 
1.12J^ 

.90 

.68J< 

.57M 

.46^^ 

.68M 


.92 
1.10 

.561^ 
2.69 

.92 

.56'^ 

.66?i 

.45 

.87}-^ 

.67^ 
4.75 
1.00 

.90 


.371^ 

.14 

A6Vs 
.57 

.35 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


$0.82 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.82 

.82 


.82 
MH 
1.00 
.91 
.87 
.90 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.75 
.82 
.82 


1.20- 
1.50 

.90 

.91 

.77 

.46% 

.91 

.75 

.91 


.92 

1.10 

.75 

.92 

.75 

.89 

.60 

.87H 

.90 

1.00 
.90 


.50 

.18'^ 
.37^ 
.62}^ 
.57 

.35 


Hours  op  Labor 


Day 


Week 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
48 


44 

44 

48 

344 


44 


441^ 
44 


Number 
of  Months 
Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 
in  Effect 


1  Minimum. 

2  Time  and  one-half  to  10  p.m.;  double  time  thereafter. 

3  Forty-eight  hours  for  6  months  and  44  hours  for  6  months. 

*  Time  and  one-half  from  5  p.m.  to  9  p.m.;  double  time  thereafter. 
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STATISTICS    OF   LABOR 


1914. 


L.    B. 


Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Over- 
Week           time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Number 
of  Months 
Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 
in  Effect 

Electrical  Workers  —  Con. 

Linemen. 

Boston, 

Fall  River 

Fall  River  (ground men), 

Springfield 

Worcester,        .... 

$0.4334 
.30^ 
.22?-^ 

.28M 

$3.50 

2.75 

2.00 

/    2.25- 

\    3.00 

2.57 

$21.00          $0. 
16.50 
12.00 
13. so- 
ls.00 
15.39 

65% 

45% 

33% 

37%- 

56M 

28% 

$0.65% 
.6iy9 
.44% 
.37%- 
.561^ 
.28% 

8 
9 
9 
»8 
9 
9 

48 
54 
54 
48 
54 
54 

^■: 

Electrot3T)ers   and   Ster- 
eotypers. 

Electrotypers. 
Boston : 

Batterymen  and  casters,      . 

Builders,       .... 

Finishers,      .... 

Floor  hands, 

Molders 

Springfield,      .... 

.41% 

A\% 

.46K 

.41% 

.50 

.50 

3.65 
3.65 
4.10 
3.65 
4.38 
4.00 

20.00 
20.00 
22.50 
20.00 
24.00 
24.00 

62% 

62% 

70% 

62% 

75 

75 

.83% 
.83% 
.93M 
.83% 

1.00 

1.00 

8% 

m 

8% 
8 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Stereotypers. 

Boston  (day). 

.59K 

4.16% 

25.00        {    ' 

25.00 

18.50- 

23.00 

18.00 

24.50 

VO 
80 

j  1.19 
1  38% 

.77yi2- 

.96 
.56% 
1.02 

7 

42 

- 

Boston  (night), 

Fall  River,       .... 

Lowell, 

Springfield,      .... 

.69^ 

.37M 
.51 

4.16% 

/    3.22- 

\   4.00 

3.00 

4.08 

80 

57K- 

72 

hm 

76% 

6 

}  « 

8 
8 

36 

46 

48 
48 

12 

Elevator  Constructors. 

Boston, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40             1 

20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Helpers. 
Boston, 

.39 

3.12 

17.16 

78 

.78 

8 

44 

12 

Elevator  Operators. 

Boston: 

Elevator  men. 

.22i^ 

/    2.02 
1    2.24 

1    13.00 

25 

.33% 

/     9 
1    10 

}   58 

4 

Porters,         .... 

.22^ 

/    2.02 
I    2.24 

1    13  00 

25 

.33% 

/     9 
I    10 

j  58 

4 

Starters,        .... 

.25H 

/    2.33 
I    2.67 

1  15.00 

25 

.39 

/     9 
I    10 

}   58 

4 

Engineers,  Stationary 
and  Steam. 

Adams, 

Boston, 

Brockton : 
First  class,   .... 

.43 
/      .58%- 
1      .73 

4.30 

4.67- 

5.84 

25.80 
28.00- 
35.00            1 

28.00 

'87%- 
09% 

1.16%- 
1.46 

10 

}  ^ 

l    10 

60 

48 

- 

Second  class, 

- 

- 

24.00 

- 

/      8- 
l    10 

1     - 

- 

Third  class. 
Fall  River  (breweries),   . 

f      .34- 
1      .50 

2.72- 
4.00 

21.00 

19.00-      "1 
28.00        / 

50 

f      .34- 

1      .50 

/     8- 
1    10 
8- 
12 

I    56 

- 

Fall  River  (electric  stations), 

.^m 

/    3.00- 
t    4.50 

1    21.00 

50 

.37% 

{.r 

j    56 

- 

1  In  electric  light  plants. 

2  Telephone  men  have  Saturday  half-holiday. 

3  Saturday  night. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 


Engineers,  Stationary 
and  Steam  —  Con. 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke, 
Lowell : 

First  class, 

Second  class, 

Third  class, 
Lynn: 

First  class, 

Second  class. 

Third  class, 
Pittsfield, 
Quincy  (Union  A) 
Quincy  (Union  B), 
Salem : 

First  class,  ^ 
Second  class,  ^ 
Third  class, ' 
First  class,    . 

Second  class, 

Taunton: 

First  class,  . 
Second  class. 
Third  class. 


Firemen,  Stationary. 

Boston,    .... 

Boston  (marine),     . 

Brockton, 
Fall  River,       . 


Fitchburg, 

Gardner, 

Holyoke, 

Lynn  (one  boiler), 

Lynn  (two  or  more  boilers), 

New  Bedford, 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 
Pittsfield, 
Salem : 

Firemen, 
Helpers, 
Oilers,  .... 


Rates  of  Wages 


Hour 


$0.30- 

.    .41?^ 

.50 

A2% 

.39 

.33K 

Am 

.35 
.30 
.45 
.■33M 

.371^ 

.46H- 

.37H 

.41Vi8- 

.325^ 

.35^- 

.28^ 

.4iyi6- 

.32^A 

.35^- 

.28^ 

.42% 
.37H 
.32M 


.16% 

.14^ 

.30^ 

.17- 

.20 

.31M 

.16% 

.31M 

.24K 

.31^- 

.34^ 

.18 


.281^ 
.295^ 


Day 


$3.00- 
5.00 
4.00 

4.16 
3.80 
3.25 

4.17 
3.50 
3.00 
3.60 
2.67 
3.00 


3.43 
3.00 
2.57 


3.25 

1.33 

1.33 

2.75 

2.04- 

2.40 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

2.71 

2.50- 

2.74 

2.16 

2.72 

2.25 
2.34 

2.92 
2.50 
2.33 
2.00 
2.33 
2.00 


Week 


Over-  Sundays 
+  •  and 

m'^,t^  Holidays 

(Hour)  (jj^^^^ 


$18.00- 
25.00 
22.00 

2  23.00 

2  21.00 

18.00 

25.00 
21.00 
18.00 
21.60 
16.00 
18.00 


3.71 

26.00 

3.29 

23.00 

2.86 

20  00 

3.29 

23.00 

2.86 

20.00 

24.00 
21.00 
18,00 


19.50 

[640.00 

19.25 
14.28- 
16.80 
17.50 
8  14.00 
17.50 
15.00 
17.50- 
19.20 
15,12 

19.00 

15.75 
16.40 

17.50 
14.00 
14.00 


tO.45- 
.62^ 
1.00 


.58J^ 
.50 

.62}^ 
.521^ 
.90 
.67M 

"37J^ 


.555^ 
.61?^- 
.49?^ 
.53%- 
.42% 
.61%- 
.49% 
.53%- 
.42% 


.40 
.621^- 
•  68% 


.42K 
.36% 


B0.45- 
.623^ 
1.00 

•  85% 

.78 

.66% 


•  55% 
.61%- 
.49% 

•  53%- 

•  42% 
.61%- 
.49% 
.53%- 
.42% 

.85% 
.75 

•  64% 


.17- 

.20 

.31M 


.49K 
.62}^- 


■42K 


Hours  of  Labor 


Day 


110- 
12 


10 
10 
10 


<8- 
10 
«8- 
10 
<8- 
10 
*8- 
10 
<8- 
10 


{' 


Week 


56 
61 

56 

84 

56- 

84 

56 

56 


1  On  Saturday  9  to  11  hours. 

2  Minimum. 

3  Men  in  charge. 

*  Eight  hours  in  electric  light  and  power  stations,  water  works,  and  gas  works. 

5  In  some  plants. 

6  Monthly  rate  including  board. 

'  In  port,  9  hours;  at  sea,  8  hours  watch,  4  hours  on,  8  hours  off. 

'  Average. 

'  In  some  cases  Saturday  half-holiday  during  6  months. 
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Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Firemen,  Stationary 

—  Con. 

Taunton : 

Coal  passers, 

$0.18 

$1.44 

$10.08 

- 

$0.18 

8 

56 

- 

Firemen,       .... 

.20 

2.40 

16.80 

- 

.20 

12 

84 

- 

Oilers, 

.17 

1.70 

11.90 

- 

.17 

10 

70 

- 

Worcester,        .... 

.45 

3.60 

25.20 

$0.65 

.65 

8 

56 

- 

Fish  Workers. 

Gloucester: 

Fish  handlers. 

.30 

2.70 

16.20 

- 

.45 

9 

54 

3 

Fish  splitters, 

35 

3  15 

18.90 

- 

521 2 

9 

54 

3 

Fish  workers  (females). 

1.12?^ 

JMO 

16.60 

.122& 

- 

9 

54 

3 

Freight  Handlers. 

(See  Steam  Railroad  Em- 

ployees.) 

Garment  Workers. 

Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers. 

Boston: 

Cutters 

.48 

4.32 

24.00 

.72 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Cutters'  helpers, 

.36 

3.24 

18.00 

.54 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Pressers,        .... 

.48 

4.32 

24.00 

.72 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Pressers'  helpers. 

.38 

3.42 

19.00 

.57 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Skirt  pressers  (Union  A),    . 

f      ,34 
\      .44 

3  06 
3  96 

17.00 
22  00 

.51 
.66 

j      - 

9 

50 

12 

Skirt  pressers  (Union  B),    . 

/      .40- 
\      .44 

3.60- 
3.96 

20.00- 
22  00 

.60- 
.66 

}      - 

9 

50 

12 

Fall  River  (skirt  makers). 

.15^^ 

1.47 

8.06 

.23M 

- 

9H 

52 

12 

Worcester  (cloak  makers). 

/      .25- 
1      .388^ 

2.25- 
3.63 

14.00- 
21.00 

1    2_ 

- 

{     9Ji 

54 
56 

1  - 

Worcester  (skirt  makers). 

/      .13- 
1      .22% 

1.17- 
2.00 

7.00- 
12.00 

1     2  _ 

- 

9 

54 

3  2 

Clothing  Trimmers. 

Boston, 

f      .34- 
\      .36 

3.06- 
3.24 

}    18.00 

(   :tl- 

}•- 

9 

/    50- 
1    53 

}  - 

Coat  Makers. 

Boston  (men). 

/      .30- 
1       .50 

2.70- 
4  50 

15.00- 
25.00 

j  - 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Boston  (women),    . 

1      -12- 

l      -24 

1.08- 
2.16 

6.00- 
12.00 

)  - 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Dressmakers. 

Boston, 

f      .12- 

1       .22 

1.08- 
1.98 

6.00- 
11.00 

.18- 
..33 

}  - 

9 

50 

12 

Fall  River,      .... 

.19 

l.Sl 

9.88 

.28^2 

- 

9^2 

52 

12 

Garment  Cutters  (Ladies). 

Boston 

/      .36- 

1      .48 

3.24- 
4.32 

18  00- 
24  00 

.54- 
.72 

}  - 

9 

50 

12 

Overall  and  Coat  Workers. 

Boston  (cutters).     . 

.41 

3.28 

18  00 

.6HAi 

■mil 

8 

44 

12 

Pants  Makers. 

Boston,            .... 

.36 

3.24 

18.00 

4  _ 

4  _ 

9 

50 

12 

Shirt-waist  Makers. 

Boston, 

.12 

1.08 

56.00 

9 

50 

12 

1  Average. 

2  In  some  cases  regular  rate;  in  others  time  and  one-half. 

3  Make  up  time  on  5  days  of  week. 


*  No  work. 
5  Minimum. 
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Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  op  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

time 
(Hour) 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Weeklv 

Half-"^ 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Garment  Workers  —  Con. 

Tailors. 

Boston  (men), 

;$0.25- 

I  .4334 

$2  00- 
3.50 

812.00- 
21.00 

$0.25- 
.435.^ 

}  - 

8 

48 

_ 

Boston  (women),     . 

1    .20^ 

1.17- 
1.67 

7.00- 
10  00 

.I4T/12- 

}  : 

8 

48 

_ 

Brockton,        .... 

.27^ 

2.75 

16.50 

.30 

10 

60 

Holyoke,          .... 

.25 

2.50 

15.00 

.30 

_ 

10 

60 

Lowell  (bushelmen). 

/    .25- 
1     .30 

2.50- 
3.00 

15.00- 
18.00 

1    .30 

- 

10 

60 

_ 

Lowell  (pressmen), 

/    .25- 
1     .30 

2.50- 
3.00 

15.00- 
18.00 

1    .30 

- 

10 

60 

_ 

Northampton, 

/    ■23H 
1    .18 

} 

2.33M 

14.00 

.30 

$0  30 

/    10- 
\    13 
10 

}    60 
60 

_ 

Pittsfield,         .... 

.267Ao 

2.67 

16.00 

.35 

.35 

Pittsfield  (helpers). 

.20 

2.00 

12.00 

.35 

.35 

10 

60 

Springfield,      .... 

.30 

3.00 

18.00 

.30 

.30 

10 

60 

- 

Gas&tters. 

Beverly, 

.60 

4  80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Union  A),  . 

.55 

4.40 

24  20 

1  10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Union  B),  . 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

/  =.82^i 
t  1.10 
.81M 

j    1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Gloucester 

.405^ 

3.25 

19.50 

8 

48 

3 

Haverhill,        .... 

.43M 

3.50 

21.00 

8 

48 

Lynn, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Northampton, 

.433^ 

3.50 

21  00 

.  655-8 

.87,^ 

8 

48 

3 

Glass  Workers. 

Blowers. 

New  Bedford, 

- 

=  6.50 

- 

- 

i  _ 

9 

6  45 

Somerville,      .... 

- 

{ 

5.00- 
7.50 

} 

- 

- 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Cutters  and  Glaziers. 

Boston, 

.36 

3.24 

18  00 

.52' 2 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Gaffers. 

New  Bedford, 

- 

5.00 

_ 

_ 

4  _ 

9 

'45 

Somerville,      .... 

- 

{ 

6.00- 
8.00 

} 

- 

- 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Gatherers. 

New  Bedford, 

- 

3.75 

_ 

_ 

4  _ 

9 

M5 

Somerville,       .... 

- 

{ 

3.50- 
4.50 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Pressers. 

New  Bedford, 

- 

3 

5.50 

- 

- 

4  _ 

9 

M5 

- 

Servers. 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

5.00 

_ 

_ 

4  _ 

9 

6  45 

Somerville 

- 

/ 
I 

5.50- 
6.25 

} 

- 

- 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Granite  Cutters. 

Boston, 

.455i 

3.65 

20.08 

.681^ 

■9m 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton 

.40^8 

3.25 

18.28 

.61 

.8IM 

8 

45 

12 

Chelmsford,     .... 

1.41 

3.28 

18.45 

.61H 

.82 

8 

45 

12 

1  Minimum. 

2  Time  and  one-half  till  9  p.m.;  double  time  thereafter. 

3  Average. 


*  No  work. 

6  If  work  Saturday  4^  hours  or  49^  hours  a  week. 
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R.\TES  OF  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weeklv 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Granite  Cutters  —  Con. 

Chester,  1          .         .         .         . 

2  $0.37}^ 

$3.00 

S16.88 

$0.56K 

$0.75 

8 

45 

12 

Fall  River,  s     . 

2.43 

3.44 

19.35 

.64^ 

.86 

8 

45 

12 

Fitchburg, 

AOVs 

3.25 

17.88 

.61 

.81M 

8 

44 

12 

Foxborough,    . 

AOVs 

3.25 

17.88 

4  _ 

4  _ 

8 

44 

12 

Gloucester,  ^    . 

AOH 

3.25 

17.88 

.61 

.61 

8 

44 

12 

Holyoke, 

AhVs 

3.65 

20.08 

- 

.91M 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence, 

.42 

3.36 

18.48 

.63 

.84 

8 

44 

12 

Lowell,    . 

.41 

3.28 

18.45 

.61M 

.61^ 

8 

45 

12 

Lynn, 

2.43 

3.44 

18.92 

4  - 

.86 

8 

44 

12 

Milford,3 

2.43 

3.44 

19.35 

.641^ 

.86 

8 

45 

12 

Milford     (surfacing 

machine 

cutters). 

2.46 

3.68 

20.70 

.69 

.92 

8 

45 

12 

Monson,  . 

.42 

3.36 

18.90 

.63 

.84 

8 

45 

12 

New  Bedford, 

.42 

3.36 

18.48 

.63 

.84 

8 

44 

12 

Quincy, 

.40^ 

3.25 

18.28 

.61 

.81J^ 

8 

45 

12 

Quincy  (tool  sharpe 

ners). 

.40^ 

3.25 

18.18 

.61 

.81M 

8 

44M 

12 

Rockport,  3 

.40^ 

3.25 

17.88 

.61 

.61 

8 

44 

12 

Springfield, 

.45^ 

3.65 

20.08 

- 

MH 

8 

44 

12 

Taunton, 

.44 

3.52 

19.36 

.66 

.88 

8 

44 

12 

Townsend, 

.41 

3.28 

18.45 

MVi 

.82 

8 

45 

12 

Westford, 

.41 

3.28 

18.45 

.61H 

- 

8 

45 

12 

Worcester,  ^ 

.42 

3  36 

18.90 

.63 

.84 

8 

45 

12 

Harness  Makers. 

Boston, 

.34 

3.00 

18  00 

.51 

.68 

9 

53 

- 

Hat  and  Cap  Makers. 

Amesbury 

.3mii, 

3.00 

16  74 

- 

- 

,    m 

53 

12 

Boston  (cloth  hats,  men). 

/      .36- 
1      .40 

3  24- 
3  60 

18  00- 
20.00 

.54- 
.60 

.54- 
.60 

' 

50 

12 

Boston  (cloth  hats,  women),  . 

/      .20- 
\      .24 

1.80- 
2.16 

10.00- 
12  00 

.30- 
.36 

.30- 
.36 

} ' 

50 

12 

Fall  River 

.13}^ 

1.33 

8.00 

- 

- 

10 

60 

- 

Hod  Carriers. 

(See  Building  Laborers.) 

• 

Hoisting  and  Portable 

Engineers . 

Boston, 

.75 

6.00 

33  00 

1.50 

1.50 

8 

44 

12 

LawTence, 

■371^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.56'-^ 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Lowell,    . 

.43M 

3.50 

2  21.00 

.655^ 

.65^ 

8 

48 

- 

Lynn, 

.35 

3.50 

21.00 

.521^ 

10 

60 

6 

Milford,   . 

.^m 

3.16 

18.96 

.59M 

.79 

8 

48 

6 

New  Bedford, 

.50 

4  00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Quincy, 

.31M 

2.50 

15.00 

A^Vs 

.62}^ 

8 

48 

- 

Rockport, 

2.26 

2.08 

12.48 

.39 

.39 

8 

48 

- 

Salem, 

/      .50 
\      .44^ 

}    4.00 

24.00 

f      .75 

1        MV3 

.75 

8 
9 

48 
54 

f  ,; 

Springfield, 

.50 

4  00 

22.00 

.75 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester, 

.50 

4,00 

24.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

48 

- 

Hoisting  Engineers 

—  Coal. 

Boston  (one-man  tour). 

/      .49 

\    A^yi 

4.41 
4.15 

}    24.00 

.70 

.60 

»{ 

5  49 
52 

}    ^    • 

1  Tool  sharpeners  receive  same  rate. 

2  Minimum. 

'  Tool  sharpeners,  polishers,  and  sawyers  receive  same  rate. 

•  No  work. 

8  Saturday  half-holiday  or  49  hours  a  week  for  8  months;  52  hours  for  4  months. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 
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1 

Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  op  Labor 

1 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Weeklv 

Half-' 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Hoisting  Engineer 

S 

—  Coal  — Con. 

Boston  (two-man  tour), 

■    \      AOVs 

$3.86 
3.63 

}  $21.00 

$0.70 

$0.60 

M 

M9 
52 

}    ^ 

Boston  (transient  men,  c 

ay), 

7.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Boston  (transient  men,  n 

ght). 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Horseshoers. 

Boston,    . 

.39^ 

3  57 

21.00 

.50 

_ 

9 

53 

6 

Haverhill, 

/      .33 
•    1      .36 

2.97 
3  24 

16.50 
18.00 

Am 

.54 

.491^ 
.54 

}  » 

50 

12 

North  Adams, 

.34 

3  06 

18.00 

.50 

.34 

9 

.    53 

Springfield  (firemen). 

.34 

3.06 

18.00 

.34 

.34 

9 

53 

4 

Springfield  (floormen). 

.28K 

2.55 

15.00 

.283^ 

.28^ 

9 

53 

4 

Worcester  (firemen). 

.39^ 

3.57 

21.00 

.50 

.50 

9 

53 

6 

Worcester  (floormen), 

.34 

3.05 

18.00 

.50 

.50 

9 

53 

6 

Hotel  Workers. 

Boston : 

Bell  boys,     . 

.06% 

.67 

2  20.00 

.50 

.50 

10 

70 

_ 

Buss  boys,    . 

.06% 

.67 

2  20.00 

.50 

.50 

10 

70 

_ 

Chambermaids,    . 

.06% 

67 

2  20.00 

SO 

50 

10 

70 

_ 

Kitchen  help. 

OSVs 

.83^3 

2  25.00 

.50 

.50 

10 

70 

_ 

Brockton  (kitchen  men) 

.10 

1.00 

3  7.00 

.25 

*.25 

10 

70 

_ 

Brockton  (kitchen  wome 

n).    •            .11 

1.00 

'6.00 

.25 

<.25 

~ 

54 

- 

Insulators  and  Asbe 

stos 

Workers. 

Boston,    . 

.47 

3.76 

20.68 

.94 

.94 

8 

44 

12 

Iron  Molders. 

(See  Molders.) 

Lamplighters . 

Boston,    . 

- 

2.00 

14.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lathers. 

Boston,    . 

.60 

4  80 

26.40 

1  20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

- 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Holyoke, 

.50 

4  00 

22.00 

5  _ 

5  _ 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence, 

■  i^Vs 

3.75 

20.63 

■  93H 

.93?^ 

8 

44 

12 

Lowell,     . 

.50 

4.00 

24.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

48 

4 

Quincy, 

.56H 

4.52 

24.86 

MH 

1.13 

8 

44 

12 

Waltham, 

■57y2 

4.60 

25.30 

1.15 

5  _ 

8 

44 

12 

Laundry  Workers 

. 

Boston  (men). 

I      .181^ 
•    1      .33H 

1.67- 
3.00 

10  00- 
18.00 

.37- 
.66?^ 

!'- 

9 

54 

- 

Boston  (women),     . 

■    \      .22% 

1.00- 
2.00 

6.00- 
12.00 

.22!^- 
.44^ 

}'- 

9 

54 

- 

1  Saturday  half-holiday  or  49  hours  a  week  for  8  months;  52  hours  for  4  months. 

2  Rate  per  month. 

3  Minimum;  with  board. 

♦  Double  pay  on  Labor  Day. 
^  No  work. 
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Rates  op  Wages 

Hours  op  Labor  . 

Number 

OCCTJPATIOXS   AND 

Over-      Sun 

time       xT„i 

(Hour)     Hg 

days 

of  Months 

MUNICIPAilTIES. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

nd 
idays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

our) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Laundry  Workers 

—  Con. 

Haverhill:  i 

Drivers 

$,22J^ 

$2,00 

2 $12.00 

$0,331^ 

- 

9 

54 

_ 

Mangle  ironers,     . 

15 

1.35 

28.10 

.22}^ 

9 

54 

_ 

Plain  ironers, 

15 

1.35 

=  8.10 

.22,1/2 

- 

9 

54 

_ 

Polishers,      .... 

22?i 

2.00 

2  12.00 

.33M 

9 

54 

_ 

Starch  ironers,      . 

17J^ 

1.60 

2  9.60 

.26?i 

9 

54 

_ 

Washers,       .... 

222/^ 

2.00 

2  12.00 

.331^3' 

9 

54 

- 

Leather  Handlers. 

Boston, 

/      .25H- 
l      .29M 

2.30- 
2.66 

13  00- 
15  00 

.50          $0 
.50 

51- 
59 

}  » 

51 

12 

Leather  Workers. 

Lowell: 

Buffers,         .... 

.331x1 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

50 

9 

49 

12 

Finishers,      .... 

.331^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

50 

9 

49 

12 

Machine  shavers, 

.40 

3.60 

21.60 

.60 

60 

9 

49 

12 

Stakers,         .... 

.30?^ 

2.75 

16.50 

.45% 

45% 

9 

49 

12 

Tackers 

.30.5^ 

2.75 

16  50 

.45.5^ 

45% 

9 

49 

12 

Trimmers,    .... 

.25 

2.25 

13.50 

.371/2 

37M 

9 

49 

12 

Longshoremen  . 

Boston  (Union  A), 

.33 

_ 

.50 

60 

10 

59 

_ 

Boston  (Union  B), 

.33 

- 

.50 

60 

10 

59 

- 

Boston  (Union  C), 

/      .33- 
1      .40 

}      - 

- 

/      .50-      I 
I      .60        i 

60 

10 

59 

- 

Boston  (Union  D): 

Bulk  cargoes,  day, 

.35 

- 

- 

.60 

60 

10 

59 

- 

General  cargoes,  day, 

.33 

- 

- 

.60 

60 

10 

59 

- 

night,         .... 

.50 

- 

- 

.60 

60 

10 

59 

- 

Grain,  sugar  cargoes,  etc.. 

night,         .... 

.60 

- 

- 

.60 

60 

10 

59 

- 

Wrecks,    fire,    or    stranded 

vessels,  day. 

.50 

- 

- 

.60             1 

00 

10 

59 

- 

Wrecks,    fire,    or    stranded 

vessels,  night,  . 

.60 

- 

- 

.60             1 

00 

10 

59 

- 

Machinists. 

Athol: 
Apprentices, 

1 

16^- 

1.00- 
1.50 

6.00- 
9.00 

.16%- 
.25 

22%- 
33% 

}      ^ 

54 

f       4- 
1        5 

Machinists 

■' 

3314- 

38?^ 

3.00- 
3.50 

18.00- 
21.00 

.50- 
.581^ 

66%- 
77% 

J      ^ 

54 

J        4- 
l       5 

Specialists,  .... 

1 

22?^- 

44^ 

2.00- 
4.00 

12.00- 
24.00 

■  33H- 
.66% 

88% 

}      ^ 

54 

/       4- 
1        5 

Toolmakers, 

{ 

38^- 
44+^ 

3.50- 
4.00 

21.00- 
24.00 

.08H- 
.66% 

77%- 
88% 

}      ^ 

54 

/       4- 

1       5 

Boston: 

Machinists  (Union  A), 

{ 

30- 
38 

2.70- 
3.42 

16.20- 
20.52 

.45- 
.57 

45- 
57 

}  « 

54 

- 

Machinists  (Union  B), 

38% 

3.50 

/    19.45 
1    21.00 

}      .58% 

77% 

9 

/    50 
1    54 

12 
5 

Machinists  (Hyde  Park),     . 

28 

2.52 

15.12 

.42 

42 

9 

54 

3 

Machinists  (Union  D), 

34H 

3.11 

18.29 

.48 

48 

9 

53 

_ 

Machinists'  helpers,     . 

( 

20- 

28H 

1.80- 
2.57 

10.80- 
15.39 

.30- 

.42Ji 

30- 

42^ 

}  » 

'53 

- 

Specialists,  .... 

dZVs 

3.00 

/    16.67 
1    18.00 

I      .50 

66% 

9 

/    50 
1    54 

12 
5 

1  Minimun  wage  for  all  women  employees  outside  of  those  mentioned  is  $1.35  a  day  or  $8.10  a  week. 

2  Minimum. 

2  Paid  for  54  hours. 
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Union  Scale  of  IVages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:    By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 

in  Effect 

Machinists  —  Con. 

Boston —  Cmi. 
Tool  and  die  makers,  . 

^A\% 

S4,00 

($22.22 
1    24.00 

|«0.66?i 

$0.88% 

9 

/    50 
1    54 

54 

12 
5 

Tool  makers, 

j      .36- 
\      .48 

3.24- 
4.32 

19.44- 
25.92 

.54- 

.72 

.54- 
.72 

}      ^ 

Brockton,        .... 

.33^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.66% 

9 

54 

_ 

Chicopee,         .... 

t      .40 

3.00- 
3.60 

18.00- 
21.60 

.41%- 
.50 

•  41%- 
.50 

I      ^ 

54 

16 

Holyoke,          .... 

.27K 

2.50 

15.00 

.55% 

.55% 

9 

54 

_ 

Lawrence  (Union  A), 

.25 

2.25 

13.50 

.37% 

■37% 

9% 

54 

12 

Lawrence  (Union  B), 

.24M 

2.41 

13.40 

.31 

9% 

54 

12 

Lynn  (Union  A),     . 

.38% 

3.50 

19.45 

■  58% 

■  77% 

9 

50 

12 

Lynn  (Union  B),    . 

.30 

3.00 

16.20 

10 

54 

12 

Montague,       .... 

.27J^ 

2.50 

2  15.00 

- 

- 

9 

54 

New  Bedford, 

.26% 

2.62 

2  14.50 

/      .33% 
\      .40% 

.33% 
.40% 

}     9% 

54 

12 

Springfield,      .... 

/      .33- 
l      .37H 

2.97- 
3.75 

18.15- 
20.63 

.33- 

.37% 

.33- 
.37% 

9 

10 

}   55 

{    u 

Taunton,         .... 

.25 

2  2.50 

13.75 

.25 

.25 

10 

55 

12 

Waltham 

/      .30- 
j      .321^ 

3.00- 
3.25 

16.50- 

17.88 

.45- 

.4834' 

.45- 
.48% 

}    ^^ 

55 

12 

Waltham  (toolmakers),  . 

/      .32K- 
1      .44 

3.25- 
4.40 

17.88- 
24.20 

.48% 
.66 

)  - 

10 

55 

12 

Worcester  (Union  A), 

.27J^ 

2.75 

15.13 

10 

55 

12 

Worcester  (Union  B), 

/      .30^- 
l      .37}^ 

2.75- 
3.38 

16.17- 
19.88 

'4534- 
.56% 

.45%- 
.56% 

}      ^ 

53 

2 

Mailers  —  Newspaper. 

Boston, 

.45 

3.15 

18.90 

.52% 

1.05 

7 

42 

- 

Marble  Cutters  and 

Setters. 

Boston 

.56}^ 

4  50 

24.75 

•84% 

1.12% 

8 

44 

12 

Marble  Workers. 

Boston  (Union  A), 

.30 

2.40 

13.20 

.45 

.60 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Masons  Union  B),     . 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

.67% 

.67% 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (helpers),     . 

.283-1 

2.30 

12.65 

.43% 

•  43% 

8 

44 

12 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers, 

and  Platers. 

Buffers. 

Amesbury 

,      .36J^ 

3.25 

19.50 

.54% 

.54% 

9 

54 

_ 

Athol 

f      .34 
\      .38 

3.06 
3.42 

17.00 
19.00 

}  - 

9 

50 

12 

Boston 

.39 

3.51 

19.50 

.58% 

_ 

9 

50 

12 

Lowell, 

•  27% 

2.71 

15.00 

.34% 

.41% 

9% 

54 

12 

Springfield 

.33K 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.66% 

9 

54 

M 

Taunton,          .... 

.29% 

2.65 

15.90 

- 

9 

54 

_ 

Westfield,         .        .         .         .- 

.40 

3.60 

21.60 

_ 

_ 

9 

54 

3 

Worcester,        .... 

.30 

3.00 

16.50 

- 

- 

10 

55 

12 

1  Make  up  time  by  working  10  hours  on  4  days  of  week. 

*  Average. 

3  Make  up  time  by  working  10  hours  on  5  days  of  week. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOR 


1914. 


[l.  B. 


Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

OCCUTATIONS    AND 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Month's 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers, 

and  Platers  —  Con. 

Metal  Polishers. 

Ame.sbury 

SO.36}^ 

$3.25 

$19.50 

$0.54J^ 

$0.54K 

9 

54 

- 

Ashburnham: 

Assemblers, 

{  : 

1834 
21Ji 

1.64 
1.91 

9.00 
10.50 

.281^ 
.3234 

}- 

8H 

48 

12 

Grinders,      .... 

SlH 

2.73 

15.00 

A6Vs 

1  _ 

834 

48 

12 

Micrometer, 

UK 

2.73 

15.00 

MVs 

1  _ 

8H 

48 

12 

Polishers,      .... 

/ 
I 

34^ 

2.73 
3.01 

15.00 
16.50 

AQVs 
.51)^ 

}- 

8H 

48 

12 

Straighteners, 

31^ 

2.73 

15.00 

AGVs 

I  _ 

8M 

48 

12 

{ 

34 

3.06 

17.00 

9 

50 

12 

Athol, 

38 

3.42 

19.00 

J     - 

~ 

Boston : 

Brass  workers. 

39 

3.51 

19.50 

.58J^ 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Polishers,      .... 

39 

3.51 

19.50 

.58^ 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Silver  workers. 

39 

3.51 

19.50 

.581^ 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Lowell, 

27>$ 

2.71 

15.00 

.3424 

.41^ 

9M 

54 

12 

Montague  (heavy). 

33H 

3.00 

18.00 

1  _ 

I  _ 

9 

54 

- 

Montague  (light),    . 

32>^ 

- 

17.50 

I  _ 

1  _ 

9 

54 

- 

Northampton, 

r    2.50 

1.23.00 

15.00 
18.00 

I    1  _ 

I  _ 

9 

54 

4 

Orange, 

/ 
\ 

25- 
35 

2.00- 
2.80 

12.00- 
16.80 

)    '  ~ 

1  _ 

8 

48 

- 

Springfield 

33^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.66% 

9 

54 

34 

Taunton 

41^ 

3.70 

22.20 

- 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Westfield,         .... 

40 

3.60 

21.60 

- 

- 

9 

54 

3 

Worcester,        .... 

30 

3.00 

16.50 

- 

- 

10 

55 

12 

Worcester  (apprentices). 

{ 

20- 

24^ 

2.00- 
2.45 

11.00- 
13  50 

)  - 

- 

10 

55 

12 

Platers. 

Boston,    ..... 

42 

3.78 

21.00 

.63 

- 

9 

50 

12 

Lowell 

27% 

2.71 

15.00 

.34?i 

Al% 

9H 

54 

12 

Springfield,      .... 

{ 

388^ 
44^ 

43.50 
4.00   . 

421.00 
24.00 

}  : 

- 

9 

54 

34 

Taunton,          .... 

38?^ 

3.50 

21.00 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Meter  Repairers  —  Gas. 

Boston, 

31^ 

3.16 

17.40 

I  _ 

1  _ 

10 

55 

12 

Molders. 

Brass  Molders. 

Boston, 

Z8«4 

3.50 

21  00 

•  581^ 

.77% 

9 

54 

3 

Wakefield 

38% 

3.50 

21.00 

- 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Coremakers. 

Boston  (brass), 

Z8% 

3.50 

21.00 

■  5814 

.77?^ 

9 

54 

3 

Boston, 

3S% 

3.50 

21.00 

.58M 

.77% 

9 

54 

6    _ 

Chelsea, 

Z8H 

3.50 

21.00 

.58J^ 

9 

54 

- 

30^ 

2.75 

16.50 

.30?.^ 

.305/^ 

9 

54 

- 

Gardner,          .... 

33M 

3.00 

18.00 

.33^ 

.33^ 

9 

54 

- 

Holyoke,          .... 

35 

3.15 

18.90 

.521-^ 

.70 

9 

54 

- 

Lawrence,         .... 

3314 

3.17 

18.00 

.50 

.66^ 

9% 

54 

12 

Monti^ue,       .... 

{ 

30%- 
35 

2.75- 
3,15 

16.50- 
18.90 

.45%- 

.52J^ 

.61%- 
.70 

}  • 

54 

- 

1  No  work. 

2  Piece  hands  average  $3  a  day;  day  hands  receive  82.50. 
'  Make  up  time  by  working  10  hours  on  5  days  of  week. 
4  Piece  rates. 

6  In  some  cases. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  WIS:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  op  Wages 

HouBS  OF  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 

in  Effect 

Molders  —  Con. 

Newburyport, 

$0.33}^ 

$3.17 

$18.00 

$0.50 

$0.66% 

9% 

54 

12 

Pittsfield 

- 

/    2.75- 
\   3.00 

16.50- 
18.00 

)■- 

I  _ 

10 

55 

- 

Plymouth,       .... 

.zm 

2.75 

16.50 

.ih% 

.61% 

9 

54 

- 

Springfield,      .... 

.34^ 

3.10 

18.60 

.51% 

.68% 

9 

54 

2  2-4 

VVestfield 

.31 

3.10 

18.60 

.31 

.31 

10 

60 

- 

Worcester,        .... 

.36K 

3.28 

19.68 

.54?^ 

.72% 

9 

54 

- 

Iron  Molders. 

Boston 

.388.^ 

3.50 

21.00 

.58H 

.77% 

9 

54 

3 

Chicopee,         .... 

.30^ 

3.25 

19.50 

9 

54 

- 

Fall  River 

.ZWi 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Fitchburg,        .... 

.ZZH 

3.00 

18.00 

■ZZH 

.33% 

9 

54 

- 

Foxborough,    .... 

.331^ 

3.00 

18.00 

9 

54 

- 

Holyoke,         .... 

.361^ 

3.25 

19.50 

T54K 

.72% 

9 

54 

- 

Montague,        .... 

■w"- 

2.50- 
3.15 

15.00- 
18.90 

.41%- 
.52J^ 

.55%- 
.70 

! ' 

54 

- 

New  Bedford, 

\      .21%- 
\      .33J^ 

2.50- 
3.00 

15.00- 
18.00 

}  - 

/      .41%- 
1      .50 

» 

54 

- 

Newburyport, 

.363^ 

3.25 

19.50 

.54^ 

.72% 

9% 

54 

12 

North  Adams, 

/      .27%- 
1      .33M 

2.50- 
3.00 

15.00- 
18.00 

}  - 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Northampton, 

/      .33M- 
1      M% 

3.00- 
3.25 

18.00- 
19.50 

.50- 
.54K 

.66%- 

.72% 

} » 

54 

- 

Orange 

■zm 

2.75 

16.50 

9 

54 

- 

Plymouth,       .... 

.38M 

3.45 

20.70 

.571^ 

.76% 

9 

54 

- 

Springfield 

.35?i 

3.21 

19.25 

■  hZVi 

.71% 

9 

54 

- 

Wakefield 

.38?^ 

3.50 

21.00 

9 

54 

- 

Waltham,         .... 

MH 

3.25 

19.50 

~5iye 

772% 

9 

54 

- 

Westfield,         .... 

.32H 

3.25 

19  50 

.32K 

.32% 

10 

60 

- 

Worcester,        .... 

.361^ 

3.25 

19  50 

.HVe 

.72% 

9 

54 

- 

Molders,  n.  s. 

Gardner,          .... 

.331^ 

3  00 

18.00 

•  33% 

.33% 

9 

54 

- 

Gardner  (stove),     . 

Am 

34.00 

24.00 

9 

54 

- 

Lawrence,        .... 

.36J^ 

3.25 

19.50 

.54% 

T72% 

9% 

54 

12 

Lowell 

■  33J^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.66% 

9 

54 

- 

Pittsfield 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

- 

55 

- 

Springfield,      .... 

■zm 

3.25 

1950 

.54% 

.72,% 

9 

54 

2  2-4 

Taunton  (machine  shops). 

.33Ji 

«3.00 

18.00 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Taunton  (stove  shops),  . 

.38 

<3.42 

20  52 

- 

- 

9 

54 

~ 

Moving  Picture  Operators. 

(5ee  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 

ployees.) 

Municipal  Employees. 

Ashmen. 

New  Bedford, 

.3114 

2  50 

15  00 

- 

- 

8% 

48 

12 

Attendants. 

Boston  (Bath  dept.), 

.31M 

2.50 

15.00 

- 

- 

8 

48 

6 

Blacksmiths. 

Lowell,     ...... 

.31^ 

2.50 

15  00 

- 

.62% 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.37Ji 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

■    8% 

48 

12 

Newton,           .... 

■  ZlVi 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

- 

8 

48 

2 

Blacksmiths'  Helpers. 

New  Bedford, 

.34^^ 

2.75 

16  50 

- 

- 

8% 

48 

12 

1  Time  and  one-quarter. 

2  Make  up  time  on  5  days  of  week. 

3  Piece  rates;  average  wage. 
*  Minimum. 
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STATISTICS    OF    LABOR 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:    By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  op  Wages 

HouHS  OF  Labor 

OcCXrPATIONS    AND 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Number 
of  Months 
Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 
in  Effect 

Municipal  Employees 

—  Con. 

Bricklayers. 
New  Bedford, 

S0.34M 

S2.75 

$16  50 

- 

_ 

m 

48 

12 

Captains  —  Ferry. 
Boston, 

.52^ 

4  22 

25.31 

_ 

_ 

8 

48 

_ 

Carpenters. 
Boston  (Bath  dept.). 
New  Bedford, 
Newton,           .... 

.37^ 
.37H 

2.75 
3.00 
3.00 

16.50 
18  00 
18.00 

- 

- 

8 

8V2 

8 

48 
48 
48 

6 
12 

2 

Cement  Workers. 
New  Bedford, 

31 K 

2.50 

15.00 

_ 

_ 

m 

48 

12 

Concrete  Mixers. 
Cambridge,      .... 

.341^^ 

2.50 

15  00 

- 

_ 

8 

44 

12 

Curb  Setters. 
New  Bedford, 

.371^ 

3.00 

18  00 

_ 

_ 

S'A 

48 

12 

Custodians. 
Boston  (Bath  dept.), 

.37>^ 

3.00 

18  00 

- 

_ 

8 

48 

6 

Deckmen  —  Ferry. 
Boston, 

- 

_ 

16  11 

- 

_ 

8 

48 

_ 

Derrickmen. 
New  Bedford, 

.31>.4' 

2  50 

15  00 

_ 

_ 

8M 

48 

12 

Drawtenders. 

Boston, 

Boston  (first  assistant), 
Boston  (second  assistant), 

.41 
.34J4 
30^ 

3.29 
2.74 
2.46 

23  01 
19  17 
17.25 

SO.  41 
.3414 
.305^ 

$0  41 
.34^ 
.30% 

8 
8 
8 

56 
56 
56 

- 

Drillmen. 
New  Bedford, 

.34^ 

2.75      . 

16.50 

_ 

- 

8V2 

48 

12 

Firemen. 
New  Bedford, 

.Zl}4 

2  50 

15.00 

_ 

_ 

m. 

48 

12 

Foremen. 
Boston  (Paving  dept.),  . 
Newton,           .... 
Winchester,      .... 

.52M 
.405^ 
.31M 

4.19 
3  25 
2  50 

23.01 
19  50 
15.00 

■7m 
mi 

.78^ 
.31^ 

8 
8 
8 

44 
48 
48 

12 
2 
3 

Gatemen  —  Ferry. 
Boston, 

.38^3 

3.07 

18.41 

- 

_ 

8 

48 

_ 

Inspectors. 

Boston    (sanitary   and   street 
cleaning) 

.43M 

3.50 

19.25 

.4334 

1    '.4334 
1      .873^ 

1  » 

44 

12 

Boston  (street  and  water), 

.37M 

3.00 

16.50 

.37K 

/    1.371^^ 
1      -75 

1  » 

44 

12 

Janitors. 
Springfield 

- 

/    2.67- 
1    3.67 

2  16  00- 
22.00 

}  - 

- 

8 

3  48 

12 

Laborers. 

Boston, 

Boston  (Bath,  dept.),     . 

.3Ui 
.31M 

2.50 
2.50 

13.75 
15.00 

.31)4 

AGVs 

8 
8 

44 

48 

12 
6 

1  On  Sunday  regular  rate;  on  holidays  double  time. 

2  According  to  size  of  building. 


3  No  work. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Mumcipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


Rates  op  Wages 

Hours  op  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 

Holidavs 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Weekh- 

Half- 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Municipal  Employees 

—  Con. 

Laborers  —  Con. 

Boston  (Cemetery  dept.). 

$0.31M 

$2.50 

$13.75 

- 

_ 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Highway  dept.), 

31M 

2.50 

13.75 

$0.31ii 

$0.62}^ 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Park  dept.), 

31K 

2.50 

13.75 

1  _ 

I  _ 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Paving  dept.),  . 

31M 

2.50 

13.75 

■mi 

■46J^ 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Public  grounds  dept.). 

31M 

2.50 

13.75 

I  _ 

i_ 

8 

44 

12 

Boston    (sanitary   and   street 

cleaning),      .... 

31M 

2.50 

13.75 

- 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (sewer  workers). 

^IH 

2.50 

13.75 

■mi 

.46Ji 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (water  workers), 

31}4 

2.50 

13.75 

I      2.46J-8 

1      .62^ 

}    -m/a 

8 

44 

12 

Brookline 

28H 

2.25 

13  50 

■28.^ 

.28H 

8 

48 

4 

Cambridge,      .... 

281^ 

2.25 

12.38 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Chelsea,            .... 

293^ 

2.37}^ 

14.25 

1  _ 

.2954 

8 

48 

_ 

Fall  River,       .... 

28M 

2.25 

13.50 

.28.^ 

.28}^ 

Sl-i 

48 

12 

Lowell, 

{ 

25 

28H 

2.00 
2.25 

12  00 
13.50 

)  : 

f      .50 
\      .56K 

]  » 

48 

- 

Lynn,       

313^ 

2.50 

15.00 

8 

48 

- 

Maiden 

28% 

2.25 

13.50 

1  _ 

1  _ 

8 

48 

5 

Nahant, 

31H 

2.50 

15.00 

.62}-^ 

.62,1-2 

8 

48 

6 

New  Bedford, 

28H 

2.25 

13.50 

- 

- 

8y2 

48 

12 

New  Bedford  (paving). 

31M 

2.50 

15.00 

- 

- 

syi 

48 

12 

Newton,           .... 

25 

2.00 

12.00 

- 

- 

8 

48 

2 

Somerville,      .... 

26Ji 

2.15 

12.90 

.261-8' 

.26% 

8 

48 

5 

Winchester,      .... 

28J^ 

2.25 

13.50 

■  28>^ 

.281-^ 

8 

48 

3 

Worcester,        .... 

20 

1.60 

9.60 

.20 

.20 

8 

48 

- 

Ledgemen. 

New  Bedford, 

■  31M 

2.50 

15  00 

- 

- 

m 

48 

12 

Locksmiths. 

Boston  (Bath  dept.), 

.34^g 

2  75 

16  50 

- 

- 

8 

48 

6 

Pamters. 

Boston, 

.31^ 

2.50 

15  0,0 

- 

- 

8 

48 

6 

New  Bedford, 

.371/2 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

- 

m 

48 

12 

Pavers  and  Rammermen. 

Boston  (Highway  dept.), 

.371-^ 

3.00 

16.50 

■  S7H 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

New  Bedford  (block),     . 

.37M 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

- 

8J^ 

48 

12 

New  Bedford  (cobble),  . 

.343-8 

2.75 

16.50 

- 

- 

sy2 

48 

12 

Pipe  Layers. 

New  Bedford, 

.34?^ 

2.75 

16.50 

- 

- 

S}4 

48 

12 

Quartermasters  —  Ferry. 

Boston, 

.36 

2.88 

17.25 

- 

- 

8 

48 

- 

Road  Rollers. 

New  Bedford, 

A3H 

3.50 

21.00 

- 

- 

8y2 

48 

12 

Sewer  S  heat  hers. 

New  Bedford, 

■  UVa 

2  75 

16  50 

- 

- 

W2 

48 

12 

Stablemen. 

Boston, 

■  UVa 

2.75 

15.13 

.34^^ 

.511^ 

8 

44 

12 

Cambridge 

■  31H 

2.50 

15.00 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.31H 

2.50 

15.  QO 

- 

- 

81.^ 

48 

12 

Winchester,      .... 

.28H 

2.25 

13  50 

■2sys 

.28H 

8 

48 

3 

Lowell, 

.31;^ 

2.50 

15.00 

- 

.62^ 

8 

48 

- 

New  Bedford, 

.37}^ 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

W2 

48 

12 

1  No  work. 


2  Time  and  one-half  to  12  p.m.  ;  double  time  thereafter. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Municipal  Employees 

—  Con. 

Stone  Cutters. 

Boston  (Highway  dept.), 

$0,371^ 

$3.00 

$16  50 

$0.37M 

$0.75 

8 

44 

12 

Stone  Workers. 

New  Bedford, 

.34^ 

2.75 

16.50 

- 

- 

syi 

48 

12 

Teamsters. 

Boston : 

Highway  Dept.,  . 

/     .31K 
1      -UVs 

2.50 
2.75 

13.75 
15.13 

.31M 
.343^ 

,62J^ 

.683/4 

] » 

44 

12 

Machine  drivers, 

■  UVs 

2.75 

15.13 

.343^ 

■  SVA 

8 

44 

12 

One-horse  drivers, 

.31M 

2.50 

13.75 

.31M 

.WA 

8 

44 

12 

Sanitary    and    street     clean- 

ing drivers,  .... 

■sm 

2.50 

13.75 

1  _ 

.ZIH 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

.31M 

2.50 

15.00 

.30 

8 

48 

3 

Lowell,    . 

.28K 

2.25 

13.50 

_ 

- 

9 

48 

12 

Lynn, 

.31M 

2.50 

15.00 

_ 

_ 

8 

48 

Maiden,   . 

.29% 

2.38 

14.25 

.441^ 

.59% 

8 

48 

5 

New  Bedford, 

■  31H 

2.50 

15.00 

8}i 

48 

12 

Newton, 

■  28y8 

2.25 

13.50 

_ 

_ 

8 

48 

2 

Somerville, 

.28H 

2.25 

13.50 

■  2W& 

.28ys 

8 

48 

5 

Winchester 

■283^ 

2.25 

13.50 

■  28ys 

■28y8 

8 

48 

3 

Trenchmen. 

New  Bedford, 

.3l}i 

2.50 

15.00 

- 

- 

83-^ 

48 

12 

Water  Department  Fitters. 

Nahant, 

■^m 

3.00 

18.00 

.75 

.75 

8 

48 

6 

Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

OCCUPAT'IONS. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Full 

Full 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Day 

Weeks 

Navy  Yard  Employees,  Boston. ' 

Block  makers, 

S3. 12 

$2.88 

$2.64 

$2.40 

8 

48 

Boat  builders. 

3.60 

3.36 

3.12 

2.88 

8 

48 

Boilermakers, 

3.76 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

8 

48 

Boilermakers'  helpers. 

2.40 

2.08 

1.84 

1.60 

8 

48 

Box  makers, 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

2.40 

8 

48 

Boys, 

1.60 

1.36 

1.12 

.88 

8 

48 

Cabinet  makers. 

3.84 

3.60 

3.36 

3.12 

8 

48 

Calkers,  wood, 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

8 

48 

Calkers  and  chippers,  iron, 

3.36 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

8 

48 

Carpenters, 

4.00 

3.76 

3.52 

3.28 

8 

48 

Cement  finishers. 

4.00 

3.76 

3.52 

3.28 

8 

48 

Chain  makers, 

4.08 

3.60 

3.36 

3.12 

8 

48 

Chain  makers'  helpers, 

2.40 

2.08 

1.84 

1.60 

8 

48 

Concrete  workers. 

2.56 

2.40 

2.16 

1.84 

8 

48 

Coopers, 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

2.40 

8 

48 

Coppersmiths, 

4.00 

3.76 

3.52 

3.28 

8 

48 

'  No  work. 

2  During  the  summer  the  44-hour  week  is  in  effect. 

3  Abstract  from  Annual  Schedule  of  Wages  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1913,  for  employees  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Yard,  Boston. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 
,  Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Occupations. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Full 

Full 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Day 

Week 

Navy  Yard  Employees,  Boston  — Con. 

Coppersmiths'  helpers 

S2.24 

S2.00 

$1.76 

$1.52 

8 

48 

Coremakers, 

3  36 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

8 

48 

Die  sinkers, 

5.04 

4.80 

4  56 

4.32 

8 

48 

Dispensary  attendants, 

2.24 

2.00 

- 

- 

8 

48 

Divers, 

6  08 

- 

- 

- 

8 

48 

Drillers, 

3.04 

2.80 

2  56 

2.32 

8 

48 

Electricians, 

4. So 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

48 

Electricians'  helpers,    . 

2.48 

2.24 

2.00 

1.76 

8 

48 

Electroplaters, 

3.60 

3  36 

3.12 

2.88 

8 

48 

Engine  tenders,    . 

3  52 

3.28 

3  04 

2.80 

8 

48 

Engine  tenders  (locomotive 

), 

3.84 

3  60 

3.36 

3.12 

8 

48 

Fasteners,     . 

3.36 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

8 

48 

Firemen, 

2.88 

2.64 

2.40 

2.16 

8 

48 

Flange  turners,    . 

4.08 

3.84 

3  60 

3  36 

8 

48 

Forgers,  heavy,    . 

4.64 

4.40 

4.08 

3.84 

8 

48 

Galvanizers, 

3.28 

3  04 

2.80 

2  56 

8 

48 

Gardeners,    . 

3.12 

2.88 

2  64 

2  40 

8 

48 

Hammer  runners. 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

2.40 

8 

48 

Heaters,  furnace. 

4.88 

4.08 

3.60 

3.12 

8 

48 

Helpers,  general. 

2  24 

2.00 

1.76 

1  52 

8 

48 

Hod  carriers. 

2.80 

2.56 

2  24 

2.00 

8 

48 

Holders  on. 

2  40 

2  16 

1.92 

1.68 

8 

48 

Janitors, 

2.32 

2  08 

1.84 

1.60 

8 

48 

.Joiners,  ship, 

4.00 

3.76 

3  52 

3.28 

8 

48 

Laboratorians'  helpers. 

2.48 

_ 

- 

- 

8 

48 

Laborers,  common. 

2.24 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

8 

48 

Machinists,  . 

3.76 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

8 

48 

Machinists'  helpers,     . 

2.40 

2.08 

1.84 

1  60 

8 

48 

Masons,  brick. 

5.20 

4.96 

4.72 

4.48 

8 

48 

Masons,  stone, 

5.20 

4  96 

4  72 

4.48 

8 

48 

Melt«rs, 

3  12 

2.88 

2.64 

2  40 

8 

48 

Millmen, 

3.20 

3.04 

2.80 

.2.56 

8 

48 

Millwrights, 

4.08 

3  60 

3.36 

3.12 

8 

48 

Molders,  green  sand,  iron  o 

r  bra 

jS, 

3.76 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

8 

48 

Molders,  loam,      . 

4.00 

3  76 

3  52 

3.28 

8 

48 

Molders,  steel. 

3  52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

8 

48 

Molders'  helpers, 

2  24 

2.00 

1.76 

1  52 

8 

48 

Oakum  spinners. 

2  64 

2  40 

2.08 

1.84 

8 

48 

Ordnance  men,     . 

3.36 

3.12 

2.88 

2  64 

8 

48 

Ordnance  helpers. 

2  24 

2.00 

1.76 

1  52 

8 

48 

Packers, 

2.64 

2  40 

2  32 

2  08 

8 

48 

Painters, 

3  60 

3.36 

3.12 

2.88 

8 

48 

Painters'  helpers. 

2.24 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

8 

48 

Pattern  makers,  . 

4  00 

3  76 

3  52 

3.28 

8 

48 

Pavers, 

4.08 

3  60 

3.36 

3  12 

8 

48 

Pipefitters,  . 

4.00 

3.76 

3.52 

3  28 

8 

48 

Plasterers,     . 

5.20 

4.96 

4.72 

4.48 

8 

48 

Plumbers,  house, 

4  40 

4.16 

3.92 

3.68 

8 

48 

Plumbers,  ship,   . 

4  40 

4  16 

3.92 

3  68 

8 

48 

Plumbers'  helpers. 

2.24 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

8 

48 

Pressmen,     , 

4.00 

2.88 

2.64 

2.40 

8 

48 

Punchers  and  shearers, 

2.88 

2  64 

2.40 

2.16 

8 

48 

Riggers, 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

8 

48 

Riggers'  helpers,  . 

2.24 

2  00 

1.76 

1.52 

8 

48 

Riveters, 

3.36 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

8 

48 

Rivet  heaters  (boys),  . 

1.60 

1.36 

1.12 

.88 

8 

48 

Roofers, 

' 

4.00 

3  76 

3  52 

3.28 

8 

48 

Rope  makers. 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

2.40 

8 

48 

Rope  makers,  wire. 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

2.40 

8 

48 

Rope  makers'  helpers. 

2.24 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

8 

48 

Sail  makers, 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

8 

48 

Sand  blasters. 

2.80 

2  56 

- 

- 

8 

48 

Saw  filers,     . 

13.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

8 

48 

Sheet  metal  workers,  . 

4.00 

3.76 

3.52 

3.28 

8 

48 

Ship  fitters. 

3.76 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

8 

48 

1  One  additional  class  receives  $4  a  day. 
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Union,  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:    By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Occupations. 


Navy  Yard  Employees,  Boston  — Con. 

Ship  fitters'  helpers, 

Ship  keepers,        ...... 

■Shipwrights,         ...... 

Smiths,         ....... 

Smiths'  helpers,  ...... 

Sparmakers,  ...... 

Stable  keepers, 

Stone  cutters,       ...... 

Teamsters,   ....... 

Tool  dressers,        ...... 

Tool  makers,  machine,         .... 

Trackmen,   ....... 

Upholsterers,        ...... 

Varnishers  and  polishers,     .... 

Welders,  acetylene,       ..... 

Wharf  builders,    ...... 

Wheelwrights,       ...... 

Wiremen,      ....... 

Woodworkers'  helpers,  .... 


Rates  of  Wages 


First 
Class 


$2.24 
2.24 
3.76 
3.76 
2.40 
3.52 
2.40 
3.36 
2.48 
3.52 
4.00 
2.40 
3.76 
3.68 
3.28 
3.52 
3.20 
4.40 
2.24 


Second 

Class 


$2.00 
2.00 
3.52 
3.52 
2.24 
3.28 
2.08 
3.12 
2  24 
3.28 
3.76 
2.16 
3.52 
3.44 
3.04 
3.28 
3.12 
4.00 
2.00 


Third 

Class 


$1.76 
1.76 
3.28 
3.28 
2.00 
3.04 
1.84 
2.88 
2.00 
3.04 
3.52 
1.92 
3.28 
3.20 
2.56 
3.04 
2.88 
3.60 
1.76 


Fourth 

Class 


$1.52 
1.52 
3.04 
3.04 
1.76 
2.80 
1.60 
2.64 
1.76 
2.80 
3.28 
1.68 
3.04 
2.96 
2.32 
2.80 
2.64 
3.20 
1.52 


Hours  of  Labob 


Full 
Day 


Full 
Week 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

MUNICIP.^ITIES. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Newspaper  Wagon  Drivers. 

{See  Teamsters.) 

Painters,  House. 

Attleborough, 

I $0.41 

$3.28 

$18.04 

$0,611^ 

$0.82 

8 

44 

12 

Beverly,  . 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

.671^ 

.90 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Hebrew  union) 

.46 

3.68 

20.24 

.92 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Union  B), 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Hyde  Park), 

.46 

3.68 

20.24 

.92 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Brookline, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Chelsea,  . 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Chicopee, 

.451^ 

3.64 

20.02 

■mi 

.91 

8 

44 

12 

Clinton,  . 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.61^ 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Concord, 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

■6IV2 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Danvers, 

.38 

3.04 

16.72 

.57 

.57 

8 

44 

12 

Easton,    . 

.38 

3.04 

16.72 

.76 

.76 

8 

44 

12 

Fall  River.      . 

.37M 

3.00 

16.50 

.56K 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Fitchburg, 

.35 

2.80 

16.80 

■  52y2 

.70 

8 

48 

- 

Framingham, 

.40 

13.20 

17.60 

.60 

.80 

8 

44 

12 

Glouce.ster, 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.61M 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Great  Barrington, 

.40^ 

3.25 

19.50 

.61 

.81Ji 

8 

48 

- 

Haverhill, 

.37H 

3.00 

18.00 

.56H 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Hingham, 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.61H 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

1  Minimum. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  axd 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Painters,  House  —  Con. 

Holyoke,          .... 

SO.  451^ 

$3.64 

S20.02 

$0.6814 

$0.91 

8 

44^ 

12 

Lawrence, 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

■  Ql'A 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Lenox,     . 

.46 

3.68 

20.24 

.69 

- 

8 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

.90 

.90 

8 

44 

12 

Maiden,  . 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.82 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Manchester,     . 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

- 

_ 

8 

44 

12 

Marblehead,    . 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

•  61H 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Marlborough,  . 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.611^ 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Medford, 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.82 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Milford,   . 

.38 

3.04 

18.24 

.57 

.76 

8 

48 

New  Bedford, 

.37^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.56^ 

.75 

8 

48 

_ 

Newburyport, 

.36 

2.88 

17.28 

.54 

.72 

8 

48 

_ 

Newton, 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.82 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

North  Adams, 

.373-^ 

3.00 

16.50 

.56K 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Northampton, 

.40 

3.20 

19.20 

.60 

.60 

8 

48 

_ 

Norwood, 

,41 

3.28 

18.04 

.82 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Pittsfield, 

Am 

3.56 

19.58 

.89 

.89 

8 

44 

12 

Quincy,   . 

ASVg 

3.65 

20.08 

.68^ 

.911^ 

8 

44 

12 

Rockland, 

.UH 

2.75 

16.50 

.51J^ 

■mi 

8 

48 

_ 

Salem,      . 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

■  evA 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Somerville, 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.82 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Southbridge,    . 

.2sys 

2.25 

13.50 

.28.^ 

.28% 

8 

48 

_ 

Springfield, 

1.45^ 

3*^4 

20.02 

MH 

.91 

8 

44 

12 

Taunton, 

.381^ 

3^08 

16.94 

.57H 

.77 

8 

44 

12 

Ware, 

.SIH 

2.50 

15.00 

.46% 

.62% 

8 

48 

_ 

Webster, 

MH 

2.50 

15  00 

.463^ 

.46% 

8 

48 

_ 

Wellesley, 

.41 

3.28 

18  04 

.611-2 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Westborough, 

.37J^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.56i< 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Westfield, 

.451^ 

3.64 

20  02 

.6SH 

.91 

8 

44 

12 

Williamstown, 

.37J^ 

3.00 

18.00 

MH 

.75 

8 

48 

_ 

Worcester, 

.45H 

3.64 

20.02 

.6814 

.91 

8 

44 

12 

Grainers. 

Fall  River,       .         .     '    . 

.42 

3.36 

18.48 

.63 

.84 

8 

44 

12  • 

Hardwood  Finishers. 

Boston, 

■mi 

3.34 

18  50 

.78?^ 

.78^1 

8% 

47 

12 

Painters,  Ship. 

Boston, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Painters,  Sign. 

Boston  (Union  B), 

.621^ 

5.00 

27.50 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (East  Boston), 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Gloucester, 

.41 

3.28 

18  04 

■  6lli 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Pittsfield, 

.441^ 

3.56 

19.58 

.89 

..89 

8 

44 

12 

Paper  hangers. 

Attleborough, 

1  41 

3.28 

18  04 

■eiyi 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Hebrew),   . 

.      .46 

3.68 

20.24 

.92 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Union  A), 

2- 

2  _ 

2- 

3  _ 

3  _ 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (East  Boston), 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  (Hyde  Park), 

.46 

3.68 

20.24 

.92 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

1.56 

4.48 

24.64 

.84 

1.12 

8 

44 

12 

Chicopee, 

/      .45H 
\      .50 

3.64 
4.00 

20  02 
22.00 

.6814 
.75 

.91 
1.00 

1  « 

44 

12 

1  Minimum. 


2  Piece  rates. 


3  Double  time. 


*  Also  piece  rates. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOR  —  1914. 


[l.  B. 


Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Mtmicipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Q 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

time 
(Hour) 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Paperhangers  —  Con. 

CliDtOD 

$0.41 

$3.28 

$18.04 

'  $0.61J^ 

SO.  82 

8 

44 

12 

Concord 

.41 

3.28 

18  04 

.61}^ 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Dan  vers, 

.38 

3  04 

16  72 

.57 

.57 

8 

44 

12 

Framingham, 
Gloucester 

.50 
.41 

4.00 
3.28 

22.00 
18.04 

.75 
.613^ 

1.00 

.82 

8 
8 

44 
44 

12 
12 

Great  Barrington, 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence, 

AOVs 

3.25 
3.64 

19.50 
20  02 

.61 
.68K 

.81M 
.91 

8 
8 

48 
44 

12 

AZVi 

3.48 

19.14 

.65K 

.87 

8 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

Marblehead, 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

.90 

.90 

8 

44 

12 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.61H 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

Marlborough,  . 
Mi  If  or  H 

.41 

.38 

3.28 
3.04 

18.04 
18.24 

.61H 
.57 

.82 
.76 

8 
8 

44 

48 

12 

North  Adams, 

.37J^ 

3.00 

16.50 

.56M 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Norwood, 
Pittsfield, 

TtoplrlnTiH 

.41 

3.28 

18.04 

.82 

.82 

8 

44 

12 

.44J^ 

3.56 

19.58 

.89 

.89 

8 

44 

12 

.34?^ 

2.75 

16.50 

.51^ 

.esH 

8 

48 

- 

Salem,    _ . 
Southbridge,  . 
Springfield, 
Taunton, 
Webster, 

.45 

3.60 

19.80 

.67^^ 

.90 

8 

44 

12 

.28H 
1.45H 
.381^ 

2.25 
3.64 
3  08 

13.50 
20.02 
16.94 

.281^ 
■  68H 

.mi 

.281^ 
.91 

.77 

8 
8 
8 

48 
44 
44 

12 
12 

.31M 

2.50 

15.00 

A6% 

.46% 

8 

48 

- 

Paper  Makers. 

Backtenders. 

Hardwick,       .... 

.23M 

1.90 

11.40 

.23% 

2  _ 

8 

48 

- 

Holyoke,          .... 

1.75 
2.25 

10.50 
13.50 

]'- 

/      .21% 
I      .28% 

}  » 

48 

- 

Huntington,    .... 

.20 

2  00 

12.00 

.30 

.30 

10 

60 

- 

West  Springfield,     . 

.231^ 

1.85 

11.10 

.23K 

.23% 

8 

48 

- 

Beatermen. 

Fitchburg,       .... 

f      .25- 
l      .37M 

2.00- 
3.00 

12.00- 
18.00 

.25- 
■  37H 

.50- 
.75 

}  « 

48 

- 

Hardwick 

.28ys 

2.25 

13  50 

■2sys 

2  _ 

8 

48 

- 

Holyoke,          .... 

1      .37^- 
l      AUVs 

3.00- 
3.75 

18.00- 
22.50 

- 

/      .37%- 
1      -46% 

}      « 

48 

- 

West  Springfield,     . 

AZU 

3  50 

21.00 

.43M 

•  433i 

8 

48 

- 

Beatermen's  Helpers. 

Fitchburg,       .... 

[      .20% 
\      ■2Z% 

1.65 
1.85 

9.90 
11.10 

.205^ 
.23^ 

.41% 
.46% 

}  » 

48 

- 

Hardwick,       .... 

■  2Q% 

1.65 

9.90 

.205^ 

2  _ 

8 

48 

- 

Holyoke,          .... 

1      .25 

1.75- 
2.00 

10.50- 
12.00 

}- 

/      .21%- 
\      .25 

)  » 

48 

- 

West  Springfield,     . 

■2iys 

1.75 

10.50 

■2vys 

.21% 

8 

48 

- 

Calendermen. 

\    ■2iys 

1.95 

11  70 

.24H 

1 

Holyoke,          .... 

.25 
I    ..28K 

2.00 
2.25 

12.00 
13.50 

.25 
.28ys 

1  - 

8 

48 

~ 

Calendermen's  Helpers. 

Holyoke,          .... 

/    .im- 

1      .20^ 

1.50- 
1.65 

9.00- 
9.90 

.18M- 
.205^ 

)  - 

8 

48 

- 

Counters. 

f      .19>^ 

1.75 

10.50 

■  S8H 

1 

Holyoke,          .... 

\      .22^ 
I      .25 

2.00 

12.00 

A4% 

- 

9 

54 

- 

2.25 

13.50 

.50 

J 

Cutters. 

Hardwick,       .... 

.22?^ 

2.00 

12.00 

.33M 

.33% 

9 

54 

- 

Cutters'  Helpers. 
Holyoke,         .... 

f      .15- 
\      .20 

1.35- 
1.80 

8.10- 
10.80 

}  - 

- 

9 

54 

- 

1  Minimum. 


2  No  work. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  L.ibor 

OCCTJPATIONS   AND 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

Number 
of  Month 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 

in  Effect 

Paper  Makers  —  Con. 

Finishers. 

Fitchburg 

/$0.22?^- 
1      .27H 

S2.00- 
2.50 

$12.00- 
15.00 

$0.22%- 
.27% 

$0.44%- 
.55% 

} 

9 

54 

- 

Hardwick,       .... 

■  22r» 

2.00 

12.00 

.33% 

.33% 

9 

54 

- 

Helpers  —  General. 

Hardwick,       .... 

.18H 

1.65 

9.90 

.27% 

.27% 

9 

54 

- 

Loftmen. 

Holyoke,          .... 

.22% 

2.00 

12.00 

- 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Machine  Tenders. 

Fitchburg,       .... 

/      .37H- 
l      .43H 

3.00- 
3.50 

18.00- 
21.00 

.37%- 
.433^ 

.75- 
.87% 

} 

8 

48 

- 

Hardwick,       .... 

■  371^ 

3.00 

18.00 

.37% 

I  _ 

8 

48 

_ 

Holyoke,          .... 

/      .371^- 

3.00- 
3.75 

18.00- 
22.50 

}'- 

/      .37%- 
l      .46% 

} 

8 

48 

- 

Huntington,    .... 

.40 

4.00 

24.00 

.60 

.60 

10 

60 

_ 

West  Springfield,     . 

.433^ 

3.50 

21.00 

.43M 

.43% 

8 

48 

- 

Machine  Tenders'  Helpers. 

Fitchburg 

/      .18?^ 
1      .25 

1.50- 
2.00 

9.00- 
12.00 

.18%- 
.25 

.37%- 
.50 

} 

8 

48 

- 

Packers  and  Shippers. 

f      .18K 

1.65 

9.90 

.36% 

', 

Holyoke,          .... 

.19^ 

1.75 

10.50 

.38% 

9 

54 

_ 

I      .22% 

2.00 

12.00 

.44% 

. 

Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper 

Mill  Workers. 

Northampton : 

MiUmen 

/      .20 
1      .333^ 

1.60 
2.70 

9.60 
16.20 

.30 
.50% 

.30 
.50% 

8 

48 

- 

Repairmen, 

J      -17%- 
l      .36^ 

1.60- 
3.25 

9.60- 
19.50 

.26%- 
.54% 

.26%- 
.54% 

,' 

9 

54 

- 

Wood  room. 

,      .17% 

1.60 

9.60 

.26% 

.26% 

9 

54 

- 

Wood  yard. 

/      .17%- 
l      .21% 

1,60- 
1.90 

9.60- 
11.40 

.26%- 
.31% 

.26%- 
.31% 

} 

9 

54 

- 

Sealers. 

Holyoke,          .... 

/      .21J^- 
l      .22% 

1.90- 
2.00 

11.40- 
12.00 

.42%- 
.44% 

}  - 

9 

54 

- 

Third  Hands. 

Hardwick 

■  20ys 

1.65 

9.90 

■20% 

'     1  _ 

8 

48 

_ 

Holyoke,          .... 

1      .20^ 
I      .21% 

1.65 
1.75 

9.90 
10.50 

)- 

/      .20% 
I      .21% 

} 

8 

48 

- 

Washermen. 

Holyoke 

/      .25- 
t      .28% 

2.00- 
2.25 

12.00- 
13.50 

)'- 

/      .25- 
l      .28% 

} 

8 

48 

- 

Pattern  Makers. 

Boston^  (Union  A), 

-    .45 

4.05 

/    22.50 
1    24.30 

}      .67% 

.90 

9 

/    50 
1   54 

12 

Boston  (Union  B), 

/      .39- 
l      .47 

3.51- 
4.23 

21.06- 
25.38 

.58%- 
.70% 

58%- 
70% 

} 

9 

54 

- 

Fitchburg 

/      .38- 
1      .40 

3.61- 
4.00 

20.52- 
22.00 

.57- 
.60 

76- 
80 

9% 
10 

54 
55 

)  '^ 

Lawrence  1        .        .        .        . 

/      .33- 
l      -42 

3.22- 
4.10 

17.82- 
22.68 

.49%- 
.63 

66- 

84 

} 

9% 

54 

12 

Pittsfield,         .... 

.41 

4.10 

22.55 

.51 

51 

10 

55 

12 

1  No  work. 


2  Includes  also  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  and  Quincy. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOR 1914. 


[l.  B. 


Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

M  UNICIP  ALITIES . 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Pattern  Makers  —  Con. 

Springfield 

/  $0.35- 

$3.15- 

$18.90- 

$0,521/2- 

_ 

9 

54 

3 

j      AiVi 

4.45 

26.26 

.663^ 

- 

10 

59 

6 

Worcester  (Union  A), 

\      .45 

3,75 
4.50 

20  63 
24.75 

.56M 
.67H 

$0.75 
.90 

}■» 

55 

12 

Worcester  (Union  B), 

.32H 

3.25 

17.88 

- 

10 

55 

12 

Pavers. 

Boston 

.62Ji 

5.00 

30.00 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

48 

_ 

Lawrence,!      .... 

.60 

5.20 

28.80 

.90 

1.20 

8% 

48 

12 

Paving  Cutters. 

Chelmsford,    .... 

2.40^ 

3.25 

19  50 

_ 

_ 

8 

48 

6 

Fall  River 

2.40 

3.20 

19  20 

- 

- 

8 

48 

Rockport 

2.30 

2.40 

14.40 

- 

- 

8 

48 

- 

Photo-Engravers. 

Boston: 

Commercial, 

■  43M 

3.85 

21.00 

.655^8 

.87J^ 

8% 

48 

12 

Newspaper,  day. 

•  541^ 

4.33 

26.00 

.81M 

.54% 

8 

48 

- 

Newspaper,  night, 

.605/12 

4.83 

29.00 

.90>i 

.605/io 

8 

48 

- 

Springfield,      .... 

1      .51 

3.67- 
4.59 

20.00- 
25.00 

■61M- 
.76>2 

.81%- 
1.02 

}  » 

49 

12 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers. 

Cambridge,      .... 

.16% 

1.50 

3  9.00 

.16% 

.16% 

9 

54 

2 

Plasterers. 

Attleborough, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Beverly,  . 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Boston,    . 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

.65 

5.20 

28  60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Cambridge, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

.97^ 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Clinton,  . 

.65 

5. -20 

28.60 

■971^ 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Dedham, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Fall  River, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

.90 

8 

48 

_ 

Fitchburg, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

1.20 

8 

48 

- 

Framingham, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

•97J^ 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Gloucester, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Greenfield, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

48 

_ 

Holyoke, 

.623^ 

5.00 

27.50 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence, 

.62Ji 

5.00 

27.50 

1.^5 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Lenox, 

■62J^ 

5.00 

27.50 

.93% 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Lowell,    . 

.50- 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Marlborough, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

New  Bedford, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Newbviryport, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

.82^ 

.82% 

8 

44 

12 

Newton, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

North  Adams, 

.S6M 

4.50 

27.00 

1.12H 

1.12% 

8 

48 

- 

Northampton, 

.62}^ 

5.00 

30.00 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

48 

- 

Pittsfield, 

.621/2 

5.00 

27.50 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Quincy,   . 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Salem, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Somerville, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Southbridge, 

•  46% 

3.75 

22.50 

.70% 

.70% 

8 

48 

- 

Springfield, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Taunton, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

1.20 

8 

48 

- 

Woburn, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

4  _ 

4  _ 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

.97K 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

1  Also  piece  rates. 

2  Minimum;  also  piece  work. 


5  Average. 
<  No  work. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


R.*.TEs  OP  Wages 

Hours  op  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Plasterers'  Tenders. 

Boston, 

UiAXYi 

$3.32 

$18.26   1 

iSO.621.1 
.83 

}$0.83 

8 

44 

12 

Plumbers. 

Attleborough, 

AWs 

3.25 

19.50 

■81H 

.81M 

8 

48 

_ 

Beverly,  . 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Boston,    . 

2  .62}^ 

5.00 

27.50 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

.56M' 

4.50 

24.75 

1.12J^ 

1.12H 

8 

44 

12 

Everett,  . 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Fall  River,       . 

.43?^ 

3.50 

21.00 

•  87H 

.87^ 

8 

48 

- 

Fitchburg, 

AZH. 

3.50 

21.00 

.87^ 

.87H 

8 

48 

- 

Gloucester, 

A0% 

3.25 

19.50 

.81}^ 

•81M 

8 

48 

3 

Haverhill, 

A3H 

3.50 

21.00 

8 

48 

5 

Holyoke, 

A7H 

3.82 

21.00 

.95Ji 

•95H 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence, 

A7H 

3.82 

21.00 

■7m 

.95^ 

8 

44 

12 

Lenox, 

A3H 

3.50 

19.25 

.65Ji 

.87H 

8 

44 

12 

Lowell,     . 

.50 

4  00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

3_ 

4.80 

26.40 

1  20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Maiden,   . 

.53}^ 

4.25 

23.38 

•  795^ 

1.06M 

8 

44 

12 

Medford, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Natick,    . 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

/    ^.75 

1    1.00 

1.00 

}    1.00 
1.00 

8 

44 

12 

New  Bedford, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

8 

44 

12 

Newton, 

.60 

4  80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Northamptpn, 

A3H 

3.50 

21.00 

.655^ 

.87^ 

8 

48 

3 

Pittsfield, 

.37^ 

3.00 

16.50 

■56M 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Quincy, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Springfieki, 

.54J^ 

4.36 

24.00 

1.09 

1.09 

8 

44 

12 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Waltham, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Woburn,  ^ 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester, 

.56M 

4.50 

24.75 

1.12M 

1.12Ji 

8 

44 

12 

Plumbers,  Marine. 

Quincy,            .... 

/      .37y2- 
l      .433^ 

3.00- 
3.50 

18.00- 
21.00 

.56;.^- 

.655^ 

.75- 
.87H 

}  « 

48 

- 

Press  Feeders. 

Boston: 

Day 

/      .33M 
1      .355/]. 

2.92 
3.10 

6  16.00 
17.00 

7.50 
.53ys 

.66?^ 
.70?i 

J     8M 

48 

12 

Night, 

/      .37}^ 
I      .39^2 

- 

6   18.00 
19.00 

.59^g 

.75 
■  79H 

1     - 

8  48 

- 

Assistants,  day,   . 

/      .33M 
t      .35%2 

2.92 
3.10 

6  16.00 
17.00 

'50 
.53M 

.6634 
.70^ 

1     8M 

48 

12 

Assistants,  night. 

/      ■37y2 
\      .39%2 

: 

6  18.00 
19.00 

.56^ 
.59?^ 

.75 
.79J^ 

1     - 

8  48 

- 

■n      T,f 

/      .283^ 

2.25 

6  13.50 

9.42K 

.56M 

J     ^ 

48 

.orocKton,         .... 

I     .31M 

2.50 

15.00 

A6Vs 

■  62y2 

1  Saturday  afternoon,  62J4  cents;  evenings,  83  cents. 

2  On  January  1,  1914,  the  hourly  rate  was  increased  to  65  cents. 

3  No  plumber  is  allowed  to  work  by  the  hour;  he  must  be  paid  by  half  or  full  day. 
*  Saturday  afternoon,  75  cents  an  hour. 

6  Also  Stoneham  and  Winchester. 

6  Minimum  rates  according  to  kind  of  machine  operated  or  the  number. 

'  After  midnight  double  time  or  same  rate  as  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

8  Work  five  nights. 

s  After  10  P.M.  double  time  or  same  rate  as  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  op  Wages                             | 

Hours  op  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

0\ 

Week           ti 

'er- 
me 
3ur) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(ii 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Printing  Pressmen. 

Cylinder. 

Boston, 

$0.48 

$4.20 

$23.00          $0 

72 

$0.96 

8% 

48 

12 

Brockton,         .... 

41% 

3'.  33 

120.00            2 

62% 

.83% 

8 

48 

- 

Lawrence,         .... 

{ 

39^f- 
47% 

3.17- 
3.83 

19.00- 
23.00 

59%- 
71% 

.79%- 
.95% 

}  « 

48 

•         - 

Lowell 

40% 

3.55 

19.50 

61 

.81% 

8% 

48 

12 

Norwood  (day). 

{ 

48 
50 

4.20 
4.37 

3  23.00            4 
24.00 

72 
75 

.96 
1  00 

}     8% 

48 

12 

Norwood  (night),    . 

52^42 

- 

125.00 

78% 

1.04% 

- 

5  48 

- 

Joh. 

Boston, 

.37H 

3.28 

18.00 

56% 

.75 

8% 

48 

12 

Brockton,        .... 

.355Ao 

2.83 

117,00            2 

53% 

.70% 

8 

48 

- 

Lawrence,        .... 

.33M 

2.67 

16.00 

50 

.66% 

8 

48 

- 

Lowell, 

.31M 

2.73 

15.00 

46% 

.62% 

8% 

48 

12 

Norwood  (day), 

.37K 

3.28 

118.00             < 

56% 

.75 

8% 

48 

12 

Norwood  (night),    . 

Al% 

- 

20.00 

62% 

.83% 

- 

B48 

- 

Pressmen,  n.  s. 

Pittsfield 

.31M 

2.66 

8  15.00 

46% 

.46% 

8% 

48 

12 

Worcester,                 ... 

.37^ 

3.28 

18.00 

56% 

.56% 

8% 

48 

12 

Worcester  (assistants),     . 

■20M 

1.82 

10.00 

31% 

.31% 

8% 

48 

12 

Web. 

Boston: 

f      .22% 

1.33% 

8.00 

22% 

.22% 

1 

Apprentices, 

■       .27% 

1.66% 

10.00 

27% 

.27% 

6 

36  " 

- 

.33% 

2.00 

12.00 

33% 

.33% 

J 

Brakemen,  .... 

.555^ 

3.90 

23.40 

65 

1.11% 

7 

42 

- 

Journeymen, 

.49% 

3.45 

20.70 

57% 

.98% 

7 

42 

- 

Pressmen 

■57H 

4.15 

24.90 

70 

1.15% 

7 

42 

- 

Fall  River 

/      .50- 
l      .55% 

4.00- 
4  45 

22.50-      \ 
25.00        / 

- 

- 

8 

45 

12 

Holyoke,         .... 

.50 

4.00 

24.00 

75 

1.00 

8 

48 

- 

Lawrence,        .... 

/      .39-io 
1      .48% 

3.17 
3.83 

19.00 
23.00 

59% 
■71% 

.79% 
.96 

}  » 

48 

- 

Lowell, 

.43M 

3.83 

21.00 

65% 

.87% 

i-H 

48 

12 

Worcester 

/      .43M 
I      .56M 

3.50 
4.50 

21.00 
27.00 

65% 
■84% 

.65% 
.84% 

)  « 

48 

- 

Quarry  Workers. 

Chelmsford: 

Blacksmiths, 

[      .37- 
\      .40 

2.96- 
3.20 

17.76- 
19.20 

37- 
40 

1      - 

8 

48 

6 

Brakemen 

/      .26- 
1      .27 

2.08- 
2.16 

12.48- 
12.96 

26- 
27 

1      - 

8 

48 

6 

Derrickmen, 

/      .25- 
1      .29 

2.00- 
2.32 

12.00- 
13.92 

25- 
29 

1      - 

8 

48 

6 

Drillers,        .         .         . 

/      .24- 
1       .33 

1.92- 
2.64 

11.52- 
15.84 

24- 
33 

1      - 

8 

48 

6 

Laborers 

/      .22- 
1      .23 

1.76- 
1.84 

10.56- 
11.04 

22- 
23 

1      - 

8 

48 

6 

Sectionmen, 

/      .23- 
1      .27 

1.84- 
2.16 

11.04- 
12.96 

23- 
27 

I      - 

8 

48 

6 

East  Longmeadow: 

Planermen,  .... 

.38 

3.42 

20.14 

- 

- 

9 

53 

- 

Quarry  men. 

.26% 

2.39 

14.05 

- 

- 

9 

53 

- 

Stone  sawyers. 

.32 

2.88 

16.96 

" 

9 

53 

" 

1  Minimum. 

2  After  10  P.M.  double  time  or  same  rate  as  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 
'  Minimum  rates  according  to  the  kind  of  machine  operated. 

*  After  midnight  double  time  or  same  rate  as  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

'  Work  five  nights. 

6  No  scale  —  average  wage. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


Rates  op  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

Number 
of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Quarry  Workers  —  Con. 

Milford: 

Blacksmiths, 

$0.43 

$3.44 

$20.64 

$0.64H 

$0.86 

8 

48 

6 

Derrickmen,  first, 

.31 

2.48 

14.88 

.461^ 

.62 

8 

48 

6 

Derrickmen,  second,    . 

.29 

2.32 

13.92 

.43J^ 

.58 

8 

48 

6 

Derrickmen,  third, 

.26 

2.08 

12.48 

.39 

.52 

8 

48 

6 

Quarry  men, 

.30 

2.40 

14.40 

.45 

.60 

8 

48 

6 

Quincy 

.30 

2.40 

14.40 

.30 

•  37H 

8 

48 

Rockport 

.25 

2.00 

12.00 

- 

1  _ 

8 

48 

- 

Road  Rolling  Engineers. 

Brockton 

.50 

4.00     • 

24.00 

_ 

_ 

8 

48 

_ 

Lowell,    .         .         .        .  '      . 

.433^ 

3.50 

221.00 

.655^ 

.65^ 

8 

48 

_ 

Salem 

.50 

4.00 

24.00 

.75 

.75 

8 

48 

- 

Roofers. 

Boston, 

/      .31JC- 
\      .50 

2.50- 
4.00 

13.75- 
22.00 

.621^- 
.75 

.62H- 
.75 

}  ^ 

44 

12 

Brockton,         .... 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton  (helpers). 

.371^ 

3  00 

16  50 

.75 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

.50 

4  00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Springfield,      .... 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Sailmakers. 

Gloucester,      .... 

.33Ji 

3.00 

18.00 

.50 

.50 

9 

54 

- 

Seamen. 

Boston: 

Boatswains, 

- 

-      ( 

'35.00- 
45.00 

}     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Quartermasters,   . 

- 

-      1 
] 

3  35.00- 
45.00 

1     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Seamen,        .... 

- 

3.30.00- 
35.00 

}     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Boston 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1  10 

8 

44 

12 

Brockton, 

,      .52J^ 

4.20 

23.10 

1  05 

1.05 

8 

44 

12 

Fall  River, 

f      .25- 
1      .35 

2.00- 
2.80 

12.00- 
16.80 

.50- 
.70 

.50- 
.70 

}  « 

48 

- 

Holyoke, 

.44 

3.52 

19.36 

.66 

.88 

8 

44 

12 

Lowell,    . 

.371^ 

3.00 

16.50 

/      .S6Ji 
1    <.75 

1    " 

8 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

/      .60 
1*1  20 

1    1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Maiden,  . 

.50 

4.00 

24.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

48 

8 

Marlborough, 

.50 

4.00 

24.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

48 

4 

Natick,    . 

.50 

4.00 

24.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

48 

9 

Pittsfield, 

.433^ 

3.50 

19.25 

,      .65^ 

,    .^m 

8 

44 

12 

Quincy,  . 

.37^ 

3.00 

18.00 

/      .56M 
1    6.75 
.75 

.75 
1.00 

8 

48 

- 

Salem, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

8 

44 

12 

Springfield  (Union  A),   . 

.38J^ 

3.50 

21.00 

.58H 

.58M 

<■« 

54 
55 

12 

Springfield  (Union  B),    . 

•  47?.^ 

3.82 

21.00 

.87H 

.87K 

44 

Worcester,        .... 

.40^ 

3.25 

19.50 

/      .61 
I    *.81M 

}     .81M 

8 

48 

- 

Ship  Riggers. 

Gloucester 

.40 

4.00 

24.00 

.60 

.80 

10 

60 

- 

1  No  work. 

2  Minimum. 

3  Rates  per  month. 


*  Double  time  after  9  p.m. 
'  Double  time  after  midnight. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 


State  Employees. 

Metropolitan  Park  Employees 
Stoneham : 

Chauffeurs, 

Foremen, 

Laborers, 

Mechanics, 

Painters, 

Teamsters, 

Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewer 

Works  Employees. 

Boston, 


Steamfitters. 

Journeymen. 
Attleborough, 
Beverly,  . 
Boston,    . 
Brockton, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Lawrence, 
Lenox, 

Lowell  (Union  A), 

Lowell  (Union  B), 
Lynn, 

Natick,    . 

Northampton, 

Pittsfield, 

Quincy,  . 
Springfield, 
Wakefield, 
Woburn,  . 
Worcester, 


Helpers. 


Boston, 
Worcester, 

Steamfitters,  Marine. 
Quincy,   .... 

Quincy  (helpers),    . 


Rates  of  Wages 


Hour 


Day 


Week 


$0.37H 

$3.00 

.37H 

3  00 

.3IM 

2.50 

.37"^ 

3.00 

.343-^ 

2.75 

.34^ 

2.75 

.Zl}i 

2.50 

AOVs 

3.25 

.60 

4.80 

.56K 

4.50 

.55 

4.40 

.405^ 

3.25 

.43M 

3.50 

.41 

3.28 

.43M 

3  50 

.31M- 

2,50- 

.433^ 

3.50 

.40 

13.20 

.60 

4.80 

.50 

4.00 

.433^ 

3.50 

.37^- 

3.00- 

.50 

4.00 

.60 

4.80 

.50 

4.00 

.50 

4.00 

.45 

3.60- 

.548/n 

4.36 

.311^ 

2.50 

.30% 

2.45 

.37M- 

3.00- 

.43M 

3.50 

.21%- 

1.75- 

.25 

2.00 

$18.00 
18,00 
15.00 
18.00 
16.50 
16.50 


15.00 


19.50 

26,40 

24.75 

24,20 

19,50 

21,00 

18,04 

19.25 

13.75- 

19.25 

17.60 

26.40 

22.00 

21.00 

16.50- 

22.00 

26.40 

22.00 

22.00 

19.80 

24.00 


13.75 
13.50 


18.00- 
21.00 
10.50- 
12.00 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


$0,463^ 


.811^ 

.90 
1.12}^ 
1.10 

•  SIM 

.61^ 
.65J^ 
.62}^- 

■S7y2 

.80 
1,20 
2.75 
1.00 

.65^ 

.56M- 

.75 
1.20 
1.00 
1.00 

.671^ 
1.09 


.62J^ 
■  61M 


.56M- 
.65^ 
.3234. 
.37^ 


$0.37}^ 
.371^ 
.31M 
.37}^ 
.343^ 
.34^ 


ASH 


1.20 

1.12M 

1.10 

.81K 

.82 
.87J^ 
.621^- 
.87}^ 
.80 
1.20 

1.00 

.87H 
.75- 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 
.90 

1.09 


.62^ 
.61^ 


.75- 
.87}^ 
.43M- 
.50 


Hours  of  Labor 


Day 


Week 


48 


48 


Number 
iof  Months 
Weekly 
Half, 
holiday 
in  ES'ect 


Average. 


2  Saturday  afternoon,  75  cents  an  hour. 
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Union  Scale,  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  op  Wages 

Overtime 

Emergency  Service' 

Daily 
Hours  of 

Branches  of  Service 
AND  Occupations. 

Mileage 
Rates 

Guar- 
anteed 
Daily 
Rates 

Guar- 
anteed 
Monthly 
Rates! 

Hourly 
Rates 

of 
Wages  2 

One 

Hour 

or 

Less 

From 

One  to 

Five 

Hours 

Over 
Five 
Hours 

Labor 

(including 

Sundays 

and 
Holidays) 

Steam  Railroad 
Employees.^ 

Passenger  Service. 
Baggagemen, 

Brakemen,     .... 

Conductors,  .... 

Conductors,  assistant,  . 
Rear  trainmen  (flagmen),     . 

$0.0155 

.0150 

.0268 

.0215 
.01525 

$2.75/ 

2.S5| 

4.2o| 

3.35| 
2.55 

1S69  00 

75.00 

164  50 

70.00 

1  115.00 

125.00 

192.00 

100.00 

72  50 

$0  25 
.27 
.24 
.25 

1       " 

1            .33 

.24 

|5$0.27 

1      6.25 

6.42 

6.33 
.24 

$1.35 

1.25 

2.10 

1.65 
1.25 

«2.75 

2.55 

4.20 

3.35 
2.55 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

1  The  lower  rates  are  the  guaranteed  rates  for  each  28  days.  The  higher  rates  are  based  on  a  monthly  basis  of 
30.42  days  average.    The  wages  are,  however,  approximately  the  same  on  the  three  railroads  considered. 

2  For  all  time  in  excess  of  ten  hours  the  rates  specified  are  paid,  but  the  mileage  rate  is  paid  if,  on  that  basis, 
the  earnings  are  in  excess  of  the  minimum  hourly  rate. 

3  Emergency  service  may  be  defined  as  "service  performed  before  and  in  addition  to  regular  runs,  between 
trips,  or  before  registering  off  duty." 

*  Information  relative  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  train  and  yard  service  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  systems  are  practically  identical, 
this  uniformity  being  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Association  of  General 
Committees. 

6  The  following  rules  regarding  emergency  service  on  one  of  the  three  railroad  systems  apply : 

a.  Service  before  scheduled  leaving  time  of  initial  train  —  (1 )  For  more  than  30  minutes  or  less  than  two  hours, 
hourly  rate  paid,  60  minutes  or  less  to  count  as  one  hour.  (2)  For  less  than  five  hours  and  more  than  two  hours 
or  for  runs  of  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  miles  constituting  a  day's  pay,  one-half  day's  wages  is  paid.  (3) 
For  more  than  five  hours  or  for  a  run  of  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  miles  constituting  a  day's  pay,  not  less 
than  one  day's  wages  is  paid. 

b.  Service  between  the  hours  of  the  regular  day's  run  —  One-tenth  of  the  daily  rate  per  hour  is  paid,  miles  not 
being  computed  in  this  extra  service. 

c.  Service  after  completing  day's  run  —  Not  less  than  one  day's  wages  is  paid  except  when  notified  before  leav- 
ing company's  premises  after  working  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  hours  or  miles  which  constitutes  a  day, 
the  pay  then  being  not  less  than  that  for  one-half  day.  After  working  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  hours 
or  miles,  which  constitutes  a  day's  work,  the  pay  is  not  less  than  that  for  one  day.  Time  for  this  extra  service 
commences  at  the  completion  of  the  day's  work. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Ea^h  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Branches  of  Sbevice  and  Occupations. 


Rates  op  Wages 


Rates 


Steam  Railroad  Employees  —  Con. 

Through  and  Irregular  Freight  Train  Service. 

Brakemen, 

Conductors, 

Flagmen 


Local  or  Pick-up  and  Drop  Service. 
Brakemen, 

Conductors, 

Flagmen, 


Brakemen,  . 
Conductors, 
Flagmen, 


Milk  Train  Service. 


SO. 0242 
.0363 
.02525 


.027 

.03975 

.028 


.017 

.0268 

.018 


Guaran- 
teed Daily 
Rates  1 


$2.40 
3.63 
2.52 


2.70 

3.975 

2.80 


3  2.75 
3  4.20 
3  2.85 


Overtime 


Rates  of 

Wages 

an  Hour' 


$0.24 
.36 
.25 


.27 
.346 

.3975 
.48 
.28 
.36 


Daily  Hours 
of  Labor 
(including 
Sundays 

and 
Holidays) 


Branches  of  Service  and  Occupations. 


Steam  Railroad  Employees  — Con. 

Yard  Service.* 


Brakemen, 


Conductors, 


Hourly  Rates  of  Wages 


Day 


Night 


Daily  Hours 
of  Labor 


Day 

and  Night 

Service 


.10 


10 


1  The  guaranteed  daily  rate  is  based  on  the  mileage  rate,  100  miles  or  less  constituting  a  day's  work  except  on 
one  railroad  where  75  miles  or  less  constitute  a  day's  work  in  the  local  or  pick-up  freight  service. 

2  Overtime  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  time  (over  10  hours)  worked  or  held  for  duty,  being  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour  for  the  class  of  service  performed.  The  mileage  rate  in  the  local  or  pick-up  and  drop 
freight  service  of  one  railroad  for  runs  of  over  75  miles  for  each  additional  mile  is  SO. 0346  for  brakemen,  $0,048  for 
conductors,  and  $0,036  for  flagmen.  These  rates  are  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  overtime  rates  which  are 
based  on  a  minimum  of  10  miles  an  hour. 

3  The  guaranteed  monthly  rates  in  milk  train  service  are  stated  as  follows:  Brakemen,  $71.50;  conductors ^ 
$109.20;  flagmen,  $74.10. 

*  In  the  schedule  of  rates  of  pay  on  one  railroad  the  daUy  rates  were  classified  as  first,  second,  and  third 
"tricks"  of  eight  hours  each.  In  order  to  tabulate  the  information  the  hourly  rate  has  been  computed  and  the 
second  and  third  tricks  have  been  classified  as  night  service. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:  Bij 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 


Steam  Railroad 
Employees  —  Con. 

Ash-pit  Men. 
Boston  (roundhouse), 

Baggagemen.^ 

Blacksmiths. 
Boston,    .... 
Boston  (Hyde  Park), 

Boilermakers. 

Boston 

Greenfield, 
Norwood, 

Boilermakers^  Helpers. 
Boston,    .... 


Boston  (roundhouse),  . 
Greenfield, 

Boiler  Washers. 
Greenfield, 

Brakemen.^ 

Call  Boys. 
Boston  (roundhouse),   . . 

Car  Workers. 
Boston  (Hyde  Park), 

Carpenters. 

Boston 

Boston,  .... 
Boston  (Hyde  Park),  . 
Salem  (shop  men), 

Taunton, 

Carpenters'  Helpers. 
Boston 


Boston, 

Somerville, 
Springfield, 


Cleaners  {Car). 


Boston, 
Boston, 


Clerks. 


Rates  op  Wages 


Hour 


$0.40>^ 


/  -WA- 

l  .43^ 
.351.2 

/  .28H- 

1  .40 

I  .28H- 

l  .39 


/      .21^- 

\  .25 
.25 
.24W 


.28 


.30 


5.31 

.35 

5.28 
.27}^- 
.29 


■mi 
■im 

.17- 
.33 


.19 


Day 


}  - 


$2.70 


2.75 
3.00 

3.15 
2.80 
2.75- 
2.90 


2.50 

1.95 
1.95 

}  - 

'1.90 
/    1.70- 
\   3.65 


Week 


S18.60 
18.55 

}    '- 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


/  $0.45?^- 
1      .65^ 


.60 
.54 
A2H- 

.58H 


/      .32J^- 

\      .37J.^ 

.37^^ 

.36M 


.39 


.45 


.46^ 
.52y2 
.42 

.41^- 
.43  J 


.29M 

.29H 
.25y2- 
.4914 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


45?.^- 
.65M 


A2H- 
.60 
.54 
.42M- 
■  58y2 


.S2li- 
.37^2 
■  37y2 
.36H 


.39 


.45 


.461^ 

.52^ 

.42 

.41M- 

.43H 


.29M 
.19}^ 


Hours  op  Labob 


Day 


12 


9 

53 

9 

53 

9 

253 

9 

53 

9 

53 

9 

53 

9 

61 
53 

9 
9 
9 

}  - 


Week 


53 

77 
54 

4  60 

53 

53 

6  53 

59 
60 


1  See  pages  43  and  44. 

2  Paid  for  54  hours  work. 

3  Time  and  one-fourth  for  overtime,  Sundays ,  and  holidays. 
<  Night  work,  53  hours  a  week. 

'  Pay  figured  on  a  10-hour  day  basis.  ■ 

6  Outside  men,  59  hours;  inside  men,  53  hours. 

'  Minimum. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 
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Rates  op  Wages 

Hours  op  Labor 

Occupations  and 

Sundays 

Number 
of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

time 
(Hour) 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Efifect 

Steam  Kailroad  Employees 

—  Con. 

Clerks  —  Con. 

Boston  (freight), 

- 

- 

$16  02 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

Boston  (tallymen), 

S0.25M 

$2.56 

- 

30,38 

$0.38 

10 

60 

_ 

Boston  (delivery),  . 

.229Ao 

2.29 

- 

_ 

_ 

10 

60 

_ 

Boston  (receiving), 

.253-5 

2.56 

- 

- 

- 

10 

60 

_ 

Fall  River,      .... 

- 

/    2.25- 
1    2.65 
/    2.10- 
\    3.40 
2.30 

}       - 

- 

- 

10 

60 

- 

Fitchburg  (office),  . 

- 

}       - 

- 

_ 

9 

54 

_ 

Fitchburg  (yard). 

- 

_ 

_ 

10 

60 

_ 

Framingham, 

- 

/    2.05- 
1    2.80 

j       - 

- 

- 

10 

/    60 
1    70 

}    - 

Greenfield 

- 

/    1.70- 
1    3  00 

j       - 

- 

- 

19 

54 

Holyoke,          .... 

- 

2  26 

- 

- 

- 

9H 

59 

_ 

Lawrence  (freight). 

- 

/    1.90- 
1    3.65 

}       - 

- 

- 

9 

54 

12 

Lawrence  (yard),    . 

- 

/    2.05- 
\    2  75 

1       - 

_ 

_ 

10 

60 

_ 

Lowell, 

- 

22  10 

- 

- 

- 

9M 

57 

12 

Lynn, 

- 

/    1.70- 
1    3.50 

J       - 

- 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Northampton  (office),    . 

- 

/    2  10- 
\    3  15 

J       - 

- 

_ 

10 

/    60 

1    68 

70 

)    ; 

Northampton  (yard), 

_ 

2^35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

Northampton        (freight 

checkers),     .... 

_ 

2.30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

60 

_ 

Salem  (freight  house),     . 

_ 

2  15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

60 

_ 

Salem  (freight  checkers), 

_ 

2  30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

60 

_ 

Somerville,       .... 

- 

2.65 

- 

.26 

.26 

10 

68 

_ 

Springfield,      .... 

- 

/    2  00- 
1    3.65 

)    - 

- 

3  _ 

10 

/    60 

1    70 

60 

}        - 

Worcester  (checkers), 

_ 

2.30 

_ 

_ 

10 

Worcester  (delivery). 

- 

2  30 

- 

- 

- 

10 

60 

- 

Conductors,  Railway.* 

Engineers,  Locomotive. 

Freight 

_ 

4  75 

_ 

•471^ 

_ 

5  10 

_ 

_ 

Passenger,        .... 

_ 

4.25 

_ 

.50 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

Switch 

- 

4.10 

- 

.41 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Firemen,  Locomotive. 

Freight  Service. ' 

Less  than  40  tons,  . 

_ 

2.75 

_ 

7  _ 

_ 

5  10 

_ 

40  to  50  tons,  . 

- 

2.85 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

1  Yard  clerks  work  11  hours  a  day. 

2  Minimum. 

2  Double  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

*  See  pages  43  and  44. 

6  Ten  hours  or  less,  or  100  miles  or  less,  constitute  a  day's  work. 

'  Rates  of  wages  are  graded  according  to  weights  of  locomotives  in  tons  on  drivers. 

'  Overtime  in  all  classes  of  service,  except  passenger,  is  paid  for  pro  rata  on  the  minute  basis.  Except  as  other- 
wise specified  10  hours,  or  100  miles,  is  the  basis  for  computing  overtime.  Miles  and  hours  are  not  counted  together ; 
when  miles  exceed  hours,  miles  are  allowed,  and  when  hours  exceed  miles,  hours  are  allowed. 

Overtime  in  passenger  service  (except  suburban  service)  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  hour  on  the  basis  of 
20  miles  an  hour,  computed  on  the  minute  basis.    Five  hours  or  less,  100  miles  or  less,  constitute  a  day's  work. 

On  short  turn  around  runs,  no  single  one  of  which  exceeds  80  miles,  including  surburban  service,  overtime  is 
paid  for  all  time  actually  on  duty,  or  held  for  duty,  in  excess  of  eight  hours  (computed  on  each  run  from  the  time 
required  to  report  for  duty  to  end  of  that  run)  within  12  consecutive  hours;  and  also  for  all  time  in  excess  of  12 
consecutive  hours,  computed  continuously  from  the  time  first  required  to  report  to  the  final  release  at  the  end  of 
the  last  run.  Time  is  counted  as  continuous  service  in  all  cases  where  the  interval  of  release  from  duty  at  any 
point  does  not  exceed  one  hour. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 
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By 


Rates  op  Wages 

Hours  op  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

I 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Steam  Railroad  Employees 

—  Con. 

Freight  Service  i  —  Con . 

50  to  70  tons 

- 

$.3  00 

1        - 

- 

10 

- 

_ 

70  to  85  tons,   . 

- 

3.10 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

S5  to  100  tons, 

- 

3.20 

- 

_ 

- 

10 

- 

_ 

100  to  125  tons. 

- 

3.30 

- 

- 

- 

10 

_ 

_ 

125  to  150  tons, 

- 

3.55 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

Over  150  tons, 

- 

4.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

Mallet  engines, 

- 

4  00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Hostlers  (Engine). 

f    2.40 

1 

Hostlers,          .... 

- 

{    2.50 

}. 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Passenger  Service.  '■ 

i    3.25 

i 

Less  than  40  tons,   . 

- 

2.45 

- 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

40  to  50  tons,   . 

- 

2  50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

50  to  70  tons,   . 

_ 

2  60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

70  to  85  tons,  . 

_ 

2.70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

85  to  100  tons. 

- 

2.85 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

100  to  125  tons. 

- 

3.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

125  to  150  tons. 

_ 

3.20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

150  to  175  tons, 

_ 

3.40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

Over  175  tons, 

_ 

3  60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

Mallet  engines, 

- 

4.00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Switching  Service,  i 

Less  than  70  tons,  . 

_ 

2  50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

70  tons  or  over. 

_ 

2.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

Mallet  engines. 

- 

4  00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Fire  Cleaners  and  Tenders. 

Boston  (roundhouse),     . 

SO.  201^ 

- 

- 

$0.20}'2 

S0.20H 

12 

84 

- 

Flag  men.'' 

Freight  Handlers. 

Boston, 

- 

2  30 

_ 

■34}-^ 

.34H 

10 

60 

_ 

Holyoke,           .... 

- 

3  1.95 

- 

_ 

10 

60 

_ 

Lowell, 

- 

1  95 

- 

- 

- 

10 

60 

_ 

Northampton  (truckers), 

- 

1  95 

- 

- 

4  _ 

10 

60 

- 

Salem, 

_ 

1.95 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

60 

_ 

Worcester  (truckers). 

- 

1  95 

- 

- 

10 

60 

- 

Fuel  Handlers. 

Boston 

.18 

1  80 

- 

- 

10 

70 

- 

Inspector.. 

Boston  (car),   . 

.26 

- 

.39 

.26 

10 

60 

- 

Boston  (locomotive 

),       '.         ' 

.25 

_ 

_ 

.25 

.25 

10 

70 

_ 

Greenfield  (car), 

■25^ 

- 

- 

.37.^ 

.25,4 

10 

- 

- 

Worcester  (car). 

.251^ 

- 

- 

.38 

•25J^ 

-{ 

5  77 
84 

}       - 

Machinists. 

Boston, 

/      .301^- 
\      .4034 

)  - 

- 

/      .4534- 

1    .mi 

.45?^- 
.60M 

) » 

53 

2 

Fitchburg,        .         . 

■  SVA 

.4714 

.63 

9 

54 

- 

Springfield 

j      .SOVr- 

I     _ 
/ 

1  /      -45^- 
1      .60?4 

.4534- 
.60M 

} » 

53 

2 

Machinist's  Helpers. 

1 

Boston 

.24 

_ 

_          1        _ 

_ 

9 

53 

- 

Boston  (roundhouse),     . 

.24 

- 

1         .36 

.36 

61 

2 

'  Rates  of  wages  are  graded  according  to  weights  of  locomotives  in  tons  on  drivers. 

2  See  pages  43  and  44. 

3  Rate  after  three  months'  service;  $1.70  for  first  three  months. 
*  Eight  hours  considered  a  day's  work  on  Sunday. 

5  Men  not  required  to  work  every  Sunday  if  they  do  not  so  desire. 
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Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  op  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and      i 
Holidays  [ 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Steam  Railroad  Employees 

—  Con. 

Maintenance-Of-Way 

Employees. 

Boston: 

Foremen,      .... 

/$0.26- 
1      .35 

} : 

- 

[$0.39- 
1      .521^ 

SO  39- 

•52K 

}.. 

58 

- 

Trackmen 

.17 

- 

.25>^^ 

.251/i 

10 

58 

— 

Fitchburg: 

Foremen,      .... 

.28 

$2.80 

- 

.42 

.42 

10 

58 

_ 

Trackmen 

f      .17 
1      .18 

1.70 
1.80  . 

}  : 

/      .25^ 
1      .26 

.25y2 
.26 

}'» 

58 

- 

Greenfield  (trackmen),   . 

.18 

1.80 

.27 

.27 

10 

58 

_ 

Lawrence : 

Foremen,      .... 

.28 

2.80 

_ 

.42 

.42 

10 

58 

_ 

Trackmen,  .... 

.18 

1.80 

_ 

.27 

.27 

10 

58 

_ 

Lowell: 

Foremen,      .... 

.28 

2.80 

- 

.42 

.42 

10 

58 

_ 

Second  hands, 

.23 

2.30 

- 

.34y2 

.341^ 

10 

58 

_ 

Sectionmen, 

.18 

1.80 

- 

.27 

.27 

10 

58 

- 

ir  ittsneia. 
Apprentices, 

.18 

_ 

_ 

.27 

1.18 

10 

58 

_ 

Foremen 

.29 

_ 

_ 

.43^ 

1.29 

10 

58 

_ 

Track  laborers,     . 

.17 

_ 

- 

.251-^ 

1.17 

10 

58 

_ 

Salem: 

Foremen 

- 

/    2  80- 
1    3.40 

}  - 

f      .42- 
1       .52 

.42- 
.52 

j,. 

58 

- 

Track  laborers,     . 

- 

/    1.70 
1    1.80 

i  - 

/      .25}^ 
1      .26 

•25H 
.26 

}■» 

58 

- 

Springfield: 

Foremen 

- 

2.90 

- 

Am 

.431^ 

10 

58 

- 

Track  laborers,     . 

_ 

1.70 

- 

.26^ 

.25y? 

10 

58 

— 

Worcester: 

Foremen,  main  line,    . 

_ 

2.90 

_ 

.43!^ 

.431/2' 

10 

58 

_ 

Foremen,  yard,  1st  class,     . 

- 

3  32 

- 

AdVs 

.49;^ 

10 

58 

- 

Foremen,  yard,  2d  class. 

- 

3.12 

- 

■  i^H 

.46^ 

10 

58 

— 

Foremen,  work  train. 

- 

3  50 

- 

.52H 

.521.^ 

10 

58 

- 

Foremen,  branch  line, 

- 

2  60 

- 

.39 

.39 

10 

58 

- 

Track  laborers,     . 

- 

1.70 

- 

.25^ 

.25M 

10 

58 

- 

Oil  Room  Men. 

Boston  (round  house),    . 

.2014 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

84 

- 

Painters. 

Boston, 

/      .261^^ 
1      .36H 

}  - 

" 

- 

f      .393^- 
\      .54?i 

} ' 

54 

- 

Salem, 

2.65 

- 

- 

- 

9 

253 

- 

Pipers. 

Salem 

- 

2.80 

- 

.42 

.42 

9 

253 

- 

Plumbers. 

Boston, 

.28}^ 

_ 

17.10 

.423^ 

.4234 

9 

53 

2 

Salem, 

.31 

2.80 

- 

.461^ 

.461^ 

9 

353 

- 

Repairers,  Car. 

Boston, 

.26 

- 

- 

.39 

.26 

9 

54 

- 

Fitchburg 

/    ■2sy2- 

{      .31^ 

} : 

- 

/      .425^- 
1      A7H 

.423^- 
.47^ 

}  ' 

53 

2 

Greenfield,       .... 

.25^ 

- 

.371^ 

.25}^ 

10 

- 

- 

Salem, 

■  28y2 

_ 

- 

.42M 

.42^ 

9 

- 

2 

Worcester,        .... 

■25y2 

- 

- 

.38 

.38 

10 

<70 

~ 

1  For  holidays. 

2  Outside  men  work  59  hours  a  week. 

3  Outside  men,  59  hours  a  week;  inside  men,  53  hours. 

*  Men  not  required  to  work  every  Sunday  if  they  do  not  so  desire. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 


Steam  Railroad  Employees 

—  Con. 


Roofers. 


Boston, 

Sand  Dryers. 
Boston 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. 
Boston,    .... 


Signalmen. 


Boston, 


Station  Employees,  n.  e.  s. 
North  Adams, 
Salem : 
Baggage  masters. 

Crossing  men, 

Worcester: 
Foremen,  general, 
Foremen, 
Foremen,  assistant. 


Steamfitters. 


Boston, 


Steamfitters'  Helpers. 
Boston,    .... 

Storeroom  Helpers. 
Boston  (roundhouse). 

Switchmen. 

Boston 

Springfield, 


R.vTES  OF  Wages 


Hour 


'$0.28}^ 


.183^ 


/      .27,^ 
\      .34 


/      .22- 
\      .25 


.19 


Day 


)  - 


SI.  85-1 
3.20    / 


1.90 

1.65- 
2.40 
1.40- 
\    2.30 


Week 


$17.10 


21.00 
19.50 
15.00 


2.46 
3.04 
3.22 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


.423i 


/     .41M- 
1      .51 


/       .23J^- 
\      .40 


.45- 

.52H 


/       .33- 
\      .371^ 


$0.42M 


.51 


.231^- 
.40 


.45- 

.52'-^ 


.33- 

.37}^ 


Hours  of  Labor 


Day 


9 
10 

19H 


Week 


Number 
of  Months 
Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 
in  Effect 


53 


54 


9 

54 

10 

68 

8 

56 

10 

70 

Telegraphers. 

Note.  —  Owing  to  the  many  different  rates  of  wages  and  different  work-periods  of  telegraph 
operators,  station  agents,  towermen,  etc.,  employed  at  various  points  on  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
in  Massachusetts,  it  was  not  possible  to  present  the  information  relative  to  these  employees  in 
the  usual  form  followed  in  this  report.  In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  various  occupations  included  under  the  general  term  "telegraphers",  classified  by  six- 
day  and  seven-day  workers,  the  range  of  rates  paid, i.e.,  the  maximum  and  minimum,  and  also 
the  median,  lower  quartile,  and  upper  quartile  rates.  To  find  the  median,  upper  quartile,  and 
lower  quartile,  the  members  of  a  group  are  ranked  in  ascending  order  according  to  the  rates  of 
wages.  The  median  is  the  rate  half-way  up  the  list  thus  constituted;  the  lower  quartile  is  the 
rate  midway  between  the  median  and  the  minimum;   and  the  upper  quartile  is  the  rate  midway 


1  Paid  on  a  basis  of  10  hours  a  day. 
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between  the  median  and  the  maximum.  Where  the  members  of  a  given  group  are  classified  by 
wages  one-half  receive  above  and  one-half  below  the  median,  and  one-half  between  the  lower 
quartile  and  the  upper  quartile;  one-fourth  receive  above  and  three-fourths  below  the  upper 
quartile;  and  three-fourths  receive  above  and  one-fourth  below  the  lower  quartile.  The  medians 
and  upper  and  lower  quartiles  have  been  entered  onlj^  in  cases  in  which  information  was  reported 
for  20  or  more  employees. 

The  daily  hours  of  labor  are  shown  in  the  form  of  maximum  and  minimum  hours,  it  being 
impracticable  to  show  the  number  employed  at  the  various  time-periods  as  these  periods  differed 
at  nearly  every  railroad  station  in  the  Commonwealth  and  were  generally  dependent  upon  the  time 
at  which  the  trains  passed  by  or  stopped  at  the  various  stations.  For  similar  reasons  it  was 
impracticable  to  present  the  weekly  hours  of  labor. 


Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Daily  Rates 

Number 

of 
Days  a 
Week 

Number 

of 

Hours  a 

Day 

Occupations. 

Mini- 
mum 

Lower 
Quartile 

Median 

Upper 

Quartile 

Maxi- 
mum 

Steam  Railroad 
Employees  —  Con. 

Telegraphers. 
Agents,!      .         .         .         . 

Agents,       .... 
Operators,  2 

Operators, 

Towermen  (directors), 
Towermen,' 
Towermen, 

205 

2 

716 

29 

21 

451 

8 

SI. 21 
2.00 
1.95 

2.14 
3.50 
2.14 
2.55 

S2.00* 

2.29 

2  25 
3.67 
2.50 

$2.25 

2.40 

2.35 
4.35 

2.71 

$2.64 

2.64 

2.45 
4.35 
2.89 

$3.71 
3.25 
3  75 

2,86 
4.42 
3.67 
2.75 

7 
6 

7 

6 

7 
7 
6 

{  .r 

12 

/           8- 

^    'i 

{  .r 

8 

Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

OcCUP.*.TIONS    AND 
MUNICIP.^LITIES. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Number 
of  Months 
Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 
in  Effect 

Steam  Railroad  Employees 

—  Con. 

Tinsmiths. 

Boston 

Salem, 

Trainmen.^ 
Turn  Table  Men. 
Boston  (roundhouse),     . 
Upholsterers. 

Boston, 

^ 80. 283^ 

.203^ 

/      .26y2- 
\      .32 

/$2.80 
1    2.90 

}  - 

SI". 10 

1    - 

/SO.  3934- 

1      .48 

$0.53- 
.64 

9 
9 

12 

}     81^ 

53 
553 

84 

51 

2 

1  Includes  station  agents,  freight  agents,  and  ticket  agents  who  are  not  required  to  telegraph. 

2  Includes  telegraphers  whose  regular  work  also  requires  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  agent,  cashier,  clerk, 
switchman,  or  towerman. 

3  Includes  347  towermen;   1  towerman  and  agent;   4  towermen,  agents,  and  operators;   3  towermen,  clerks,  and 
operators;  66  levermen;  15  helpers;  6  announcers;  6  sheetmen;  and  3  telephone  operators. 

*  Pay  figured  on  a  60-hour-we3k  basis. 

6  Outside  men,  50  hours  a  week;  inside  men,  53  hours. 

6  See  pages  43  and  44. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


Rates  op  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundaj-3 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weeklv 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Steam  Shovel  and 

Dredgemen. 

Cranemen. 

Boston 

- 

- 

1  $70.00 

- 

- 

12 

72 

Engineers. 

Boston, 

- 

-   { 

1125.00- 
150.00 

}  - 

- 

12 

72 

- 

Operators. 

Boston,    .        .         .         . 

- 

- 

1100.00 

- 

- 

12 

72 

- 

Stone  Cutters. 

Boston, 

$0,561^ 

$4.50 

24.75 

_ 

_ 

8 

44 

12 

Boston  [stone  carvers), 

.62^ 

5.00 

27  50 

- 

_ 

8 

44 

12 

Lee,          ... 

.50 

4.00 

23.50 

$0.75 

- 

8 

47 

_ 

Springfield,      . 

.56H 

4.50 

24.75 

■  SiVs 

$0.84?^ 

8 

44 

12 

VVorcester, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

8 

44 

12 

Stonemasons. 

Attleborough, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

1.10 

1.10 

8 

44 

12 

Beverly,  . 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Boston,    . 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Cambridge, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

.971^ 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Clinton,  . 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

■  QTA 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Dedham, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Fall  River, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

.90 

8 

48 

- 

Framingham, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Gardner, 

.55 

4  40 

26.40 

.82J^ 

1.10 

8 

48 

_ 

Gloucester, 

2.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Great  Barringi 

on. 

.56^ 

4  50 

27.00 

112J^ 

1.12H 

8 

48 

Haverhill, 

.50 

4.00 

24.00 

.75 

.75 

8 

48 

3 

Holyoke, 

.62J^ 

5.00 

27.50 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Lawrence, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

Lenox, 

.62}^ 

5.00 

27.50 

.93M 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Lynn, 

.55 

4.40 

26.40 

.82H 

1.10 

8 

48 

- 

Maiden,   . 

.60 

4.80 

26  40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Marlborough, 

.50 

4.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

44 

12 

New  Bedford, 

.60 

4.80 

26.40 

.90 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Newbury  port, 

.55 

4.40 

24.20 

.82J^ 

.821^ 

8 

44 

12 

Newton, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

North  Adams, 

.56^ 

4.50 

27  00 

1.12H 

1.12J^ 

8 

48 

_ 

Northampton, 

.43M 

3.50 

21.00 

.87}^ 

.87J^ 

8 

48 

- 

Pittsfield, 

.62}^ 

5.00 

27.50 

1.25 

1.25 

8 

44 

12 

Plymouth, 

.50 

4.00 

24.00 

.75 

1.00 

8 

48 

3 

Quincy,   . 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Salem,      . 

.60 

4.80 

26,40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Southbridge, 

■  ieVg 

3.75 

22.50 

■  iWz 

.701^ 

8 

48 

_ 

Springfield, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

Taunton, 

.60 

4.80 

28.80 

.90 

1.20 

8 

48 

- 

Waltham, 

.65 

5.20 

28.60 

1.30 

1.30 

8 

44 

12 

VVestfield, 

.60 

4.80 

26  40 

1.20 

1.20 

8 

44 

12 

Worcester, 

.55 

4.40 

26.40 

.82}^ 

1.10 

8 

48 

- 

Stove  Mounters. 

Taunton,          .        . 

/      .25- 
1      .30 

3  2.25- 

13  so- 

.37^- 

}   ; 

g 

54 

2.75 

le  50 

.45 

Watertown,      .... 

.28 

2.52 

U5.12 

.42 

9 

54 

- 

Street  and  Electric 

Railway  Employees. 

Armature  Room  Workers. 

[      .24^ 

2.20 

12  50 

.363^ 

1 

Boston  (armature  winders),    . 

2. 48 

14  03 

.41M 

_ 

9 

51 

1       .32 
i      .40 

2.88 

16  32 

.48 

3.60 

20.40 

.60 

1  Monthly  rate. 

2  Minimum. 


8  Piece  work,  average  $3.60  a  day. 

*  Piece  work,  average  $20  to  $30  a  week. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Q-^ 

/er- 
me 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week           ti 
(H 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half 

our) 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Street  and  Electric  Rail- 

way Employees  —  Con. 

Armature  Room  Workers  — Con. 

f$0.19 
J      -241^ 
.27M 

SI. 71 

S9  69          SO 

28K 

Boston  (coil  winders),     . 

2.20 
2  48 

12  50 
14  03 

36M 

411^ 

- 

9 

51 

- 

.32 

2.88 

16  32 

48 

f      .19 

1.71 

9.69 

28y2 

] 

Boston  (controller  work), 

.24}^ 
I      .32 

2.20 
2.88 

12  50 
16.32 

36H 
48 

r      ~ 

9 

51 

~ 

Boston  (insulators  —  female). 

.19 

/      .27"^ 
\      .32 

1.71 

2.48 
2,88 

9.69 
14.03 
16.32 

281^ 
41  Ji 
48 

}  ~- 

9 

51 

- 

Boston  (lathe  hands),      . 

9 

51 

- 

Boston  (power  station  work). 

.40 
/      .18- 
\      .23H 

3  60 

1.80- 

2.35 

20.40 

1    -      { 

60 

22}^- 
29% 

}  - 

9 

51 

- 

Lowell  (armature  winders),    . 

1  10 

" 

" 

Barn  Men. 

Pittsfield,         .... 

/      .20- 
1      .25 

)  - 

- 

-  { 

=  9}^ 
10 

}  - 

- 

Blacksmiths  and  Horseshoers. 

Boston, 

/      .30- 
1      .39 

)  - 

/    15.30- 
1    21.56 

45- 
58^ 

}  - 

- 

/    48- 
1    70 

}    - 

Blacksmiths'  Helpers. 

Boston, 

/      .22Ji 
1      .24 

2.02 
2  16 

11  47 

12  24 

36 

)  - 

9 

51 

- 

Bookkeepers  {treasury  dept.). 

/    11.00        1      . 
1    12.00        / 

Boston  (females),    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Brakemen  —  Elevated  and 

Subway  Trains. 

Boston  (1st  year),   . 

.21?^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (2d  year),    . 

.22M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (3d  year),    . 

.23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (4th  year),  . 

.23J^ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (5th  year),  . 

.233^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (6th  year  and  after),  . 

.24M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

Brass  Finishers. 

Boston, 

/      .27^ 
I      .32 

2.48 
2.88 

14  03 
16  32 

41}^ 
48 

}  - 

9 

51 

- 

Bridgemen  arid  Housesmiths. 

Boston, 

.48 

3  84 

23.04 

60 

- 

8 

48 

- 

Car  Cleaners. 

Boston, 

.21 

- 

13.02 

3VA 

- 

- 

62 

~ 

Carhouse  Employees,  n.  s. 

Lawrence,        .... 

f      .15- 

t      .18 

1  35- 
1  62 

9.45- 
11.34 

15- 
18 

50.15- 
.18 

1  » 

63 

- 

Car  Shifters. 

Boston, 

/      -21 
I      -24 

- 

13.02 

14.88 

31}^ 
36 

\     _ 
/ 

- 

62 

- 

Carpenters  —  Outside. 

f      -27 

- 

13  77 

40J^ 

_ 

Boston, 

{       .33 

- 

16.83 

49^ 

9 

51 

- 

.36 

- 

18.36 

54 

Boston  (sub-foremen),    . 

/      .43 

\      .48 

3.87 
4.32 

21.93 

24,48 

64,^ 
72 

1  - 

9 

51 

- 

Lowell, 

/      .20- 

2.00- 

14  00- 

25- 

1     _ 

10 

l      ■22y2 

2.25 

15  75 

2sy2 

/ 

1  Saturday  9  hours;  Sunday  8  hours. 


2  Alternate  Sundays  off. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 


Street  and  Electric  Rail- 
way Employees  —  Con. 

Clerks  —  Office. 

Boston,    .... 

Clerks  —  Stock  Room. 
Boston,    .... 


Collectors. 
Boston  (1st  6  mos.), 
Boston  (.2d  6  mos.), 
Boston  f3d  6  mos.), 
Boston  (4th  6  mos.), 
Boston  (3d  year  and  after), 
Boston  (treasury  dept.). 


Counters  — 
Boston  (males), 

Boston  (females). 


Cash. 


Boston 

Gatemen  —  Elevated  and 
Subway  Trains. 
Boston  (1st  year),  . 
Boston  (2d  yeax),  . 
Boston  (3d  year),  . 
Boston  (4th  year),  . 
Boston  (.5th  year),  . 
Boston  (6th  year  and  after). 

Guards  —  Elevated  and 
Subway  Trains. 
Boston  (1st  year),  . 
Boston  (2d  year),  . 
Boston  (3d  year),  . 
Boston  (4th  year),  . 
Boston  (5th  year),  . 
Boston  (6th  year  and  after), 


R.^TES  OF  Wages 


Hour 


Counters  —  Ticket. 
Boston  (females),    . 

Crane  Operators. 
Boston,    .... 

Drawtenders. 
Boston,    .... 

Elevator  Men. 
Boston,    .... 

Engineers  —  Boiler  Room, 
Boston 

Engineers  —  Hoisting. 
Boston,    .... 

Firemen. 


$0.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 


Day 


Week 


/      .30 
\      .32 


.22 


.35 


.17^ 

.18^ 

.19 

.19J^ 

.19>^ 

.20 


.2434 
.25}^ 
■  25% 
.26M 
.26^ 
.27 


S2.40 
2  40 

2.72 


$12  00 
13.00 
16  50 
18.00 

14.00 
15,00 
18.00 

18.00 


18.00 
11  00- 
14.00 


11.00- 
12.00 


17.36 


18.90 
17.92 


15.05 
12.42 


22.96 
25.20 


21.00 


16.80 
16.80 
19.04 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


$0.46}^ 


.32^ 
.33 


.fil^ 
.67y2 


.521^ 


Hours  of  Labor 


Day 


Week 


45 
51 


/    50Ji 
I    51 


Number 
of  Months 
Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 
in  Effect 


56 


[    63 
\    56 


56 


I.  54 


STATISTICS   OF   LABOR  —  1914. 


[l.  B. 


Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

HoDBS  OP  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

time 
(Hour) 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Street  and  Electric  Rail- 

way Employees  —  Con. 

Harness  Makers. 

Boston, 

$0.27 

- 

$18.90 

$0.40H 

- 

- 

70 

- 

Helpers  —  General. 

.20 

- 

/    10  20 
1    11.20 

}      .30 

- 

- 

1    51 
1    56 

■ 

Boston, 

.23 

- 

11.73 

.341^ 

- 

- 

51 

- 

.24 

- 

/    12.24 
1    13.44 

}      .36 

- 

- 

f    51 
1   56 

Lowell,    .        .        .        .        . 

Am 

$1.88 

- 

.23^ 

- 

'10 

- 

- 

Laborers. 

Boston, 

■  2VA 

- 

12.04 

.32M 

- 

- 

56 

- 

Li?iemen. 

i      .40 

20.20 

.60 

1 

Boston  (sub-foremen),    . 

.41 
.43 

: 

20.71 
21.72 

.61J^ 
.641^ 

} : 

- 

503^ 

- 

Boston  (inspectors), 

.42 

f      .34 

- 

21.21 
17.17 

.63 
.51 

1 

- 

503^ 

- 

Boston  (cable  splicers),  . 

.42 
.49 

_ 

21.21 
24.75 

.63 

.73}^ 

1 : 

- 

503^ 

- 

Boston  (head  linemen), 

.30 

- 

25.20 

.45 

- 

84 

- 

Boston  (emergency  men). 

.27H 
.31 

- 

23.10 
15.66 

.41^ 
.46M 

~ 

- 

84 

- 

Boston  (linemen),  . 

•       .33 
.35 

- 

16.67 
17.68 

.493^ 
■52y2 

}  - 

- 

503^ 

- 

Boston  (ground  men  —  emer- 

gency),         .... 

.20 

- 

16.80 

.30 

- 

- 

84 

- 

Boston  (ground  men),    . 

.25 

_ 

12.63 

•371^ 

- 

- 

503^ 

- 

Pittsfield 

.25 

- 

- 

.25 

$0.25 

- 

- 

Waltham 

■  27H 

2.50 

17.50 

.27J^ 

.27% 

9 

«63 

- 

Machinists. 

.28 

/    14  28 

}      '^^ 

/    51 

_ 

~ 

1    16.80 

1    60 

- 

.33 
.36 

/    16.83 

i 

/   51 

- 

1    19.80 
/    18.36 

1 

\    60 
/    51 

- 

~ 

1    21.60 

j      ~ 

\    60 

- 

.40 

/    20.40 

i 

/    51 

- 

~ 

\    24.00 

J      ~ 

~ 

~ 

1    60 

_ 

;  -18- 

\      .22^ 

- 

- 

.223^ 
•283^ 

}  - 

9 

2  63 

- 

Masons. 

Boston  (foremen),  . 

.51 

- 

26.01 

.76y2 

- 

- 

51 

- 

Boston, 

j      .33 

1      ■'' 

i  : 

16.83 

18.48 
23.97 
26.32 

1      .49M 
I      .703i 

: 

- 

f    51 
1    56 

i    51 
1   56 

!: 

Mechanics. 

.26 

(  : 

13.26 
14.56 

}      .39 

- 

- 

/   51 
1    56 

1       - 

.29 

- 

14.79 
16  24 

1      .43H 

- 

- 

/    51 
1    56 

1       - 

Boston, 

.33 

■  : 

16.83 
18.48 
17.34 

I      -49^ 

- 

- 

/    51 
1    56 
(    51 

- 

.34 

,  - 

19.04 
20.40 
19.12 

.51 

~ 

■     56 

60 

'    51 

; 

■  STA 

- 

21.00 
22.50 

■  56H 

- 

- 

56 
60 

- 

Motormen  —  Elevated  and 

Subway  Trains. 

Boston  (1st  year),  . 

■  28H 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (2d  year),    . 

.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (3d  year),    . 

.30^^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (4th  year)    . 

.303^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (5th  year),  . 

■  31H 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boston  (6th  year),  . 

.32 

~ 

~ 

" 

~ 

" 

" 

" 

'  Saturday,  9  hours;  Sunday,  8  hours. 


2  Men  have  alternate  Sundays  off. 


NO.  97.]  UNION  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,   1913.  I.    55 

Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Years  of  Service 

Companies.  » 

1st  6 

2d  6 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 
Year 

Mos. 

Mos. 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

and 

after 

Street  and  Electric 

Railway   Employ- 

ees—Con. 

Motor  men  and  Conduc- 

tors—  Surface  Lines. 

BayStateSt.  Ry.  Co., 

$0.24 

$0.24 

$0.25 

$0.26 

$0.26 

$0.26 

$0.27 

$0.27 

$0.28 

$0.28 

$0.28 

$0.28 

Boston  Elevated  Rail- 

way, 

.26M 

.261/2 

.27'/, 

.28 

.28/2 

.29 

.30^ 

.30/ 

.30H 

.30M 

.30/ 

.30J^ 

Worcester       Consoli- 

dated, 

- 

- 

.26 

.27 

.28/2 

.28J4 

.2sy2 

.28/ 

.28/ 

.28M 

.28/ 

.281^ 

Springfield     St.     Ry. 

Co., 2        . 

- 

- 

.'2H% 

.30 

.si% 

.31% 

.n% 

.31% 

.31% 

.31% 

.31% 

.31% 

Mass.      Northeastern 

St.  Ry.,  .         . 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.26^ 

.26^ 

.26/ 

.26}^ 

BerkshireSt.  Ry.  Co., 

- 

- 

.26 

.27 

.28^ 

.28H 

.2sy2 

.28/ 

•  281^ 

.28H 

.28/ 

■  28}i 

Middlesex   &   Boston 

St.  Ry.,  . 

- 

- 

.22}^ 

.23 

.24 

.24/, 

.25 

.25H 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

Boston    &  ^Worcester 

St.  Ry.,  . 

.231^ 

.23^ 

.24/2 

.25^ 

.26^ 

.27^ 

.28}^ 

.28/ 

.28H 

.28/ 

.28/ 

.281^ 

Holyoke  St.  Ry.  Co., 

- 

- 

.26 

.27 

.28/2 

.28}^ 

.28Ji 

.28M 

.28/ 

.28M 

.28/ 

.28J^ 

Union  St.  Ry.  (New 

Bedford), 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

Milford  and  Uxbridge, 

.231/, 

.23y2 

.24/2 

.25'^ 

.26}^ 

.27/. 

.28H 

.28/ 

.28/ 

.28^ 

.28/ 

.28M 

Conn.  Valley  St.  Ry. 

Co., 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

New  Bedford  &  Onset, 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

Fitchburg    &    Leom- 

inster, 

- 

- 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.27/2 

.27J^ 

.27/ 

.27/ 

.27H 

.27/ 

.271.^ 

Milford,  Attle- 

borough     &   Woon- 

socket  St.  Ry.  Co., 

.213^ 

.21^ 

.22M 

.23 

.24H 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

Haverhill    &    Ames- 

bury, 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.26/ 

.26/ 

.26/ 

.26/ 

Northampton  St.  Ry. 

Co 

.21 

.21 

.22H 

.23 

.24 

.24/2 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

Interstate       Consoli- 

dated, 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.23/ 

.2454 

.26}^ 

.27H 

.27M 

.27H 

.27/ 

.27/ 

•  27^ 

Brockton  &  Plymouth 

St.  Ry.,  . 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.28 

Blue  Hill  St.  Ry.  Co., 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.28 

Rates  of  Wages 


occup.'v.tions  .4.nd 
Municipalities  . 


Street  and  Electric  Rail- 
way Employees  —  Con. 

Oilers. 
Boston 


Painters. 


Boston, 
Lowell, 


Hour 


.27/ 

.30 

.30/ 


.26/ 
.29/ 
.32/ 
.20- 
.23/ 


Day 


Week 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


$15.40 

$0.41/ 

16.80 

.45 

17.08 

.453^ 

13  52 

.393^ 

15.05 

.44/ 

16.58 

.483^ 

~ 

~ 

Hours  of  Labor 


Day 


Week 


3  10 


Number 
of  Months 
Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 
in  Effect 


1  The  street  railway  companies  are  arranged  in  order  of  mileage. 

2  Wages  on  Springfield  Street  Railway  Co.  are  paid  by  the  day,  9  hours  constituting  a  day's  work. 

3  On  Saturday  9  hours,  and  on  Sunday  8  hours. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekh- 

Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Street  and  Electric  Rail- 

way Employees  —  Con. 

Painters  —  Structural  Iron. 

Boston, 

1      .32>^ 

- 

$15.93 
17.01 

$0,44K 
A8K 

}  - 

- 

54 

- 

Pavers. 

Boston, 

.41 

- 

22.98 

MVi 

- 

- 

56 

- 

Pitmen. 

f      .23 

14.26 

.34K 

1 

Boston, 

.27 

- 

16  74 

.40}^ 

f  - 

- 

62 

- 

.29 

- 

17.98 

.43>^ 

Lawrence,        .... 

/      .17- 
1       .25 
(      .211^ 
I      .223-^ 

- 

- 

.17- 
.25 

1  - 

9 

- 

- 

Lowell 

: 

: 

.263^- 
.28^^ 

1  - 

110 

- 

- 

Plumbers. 

Boston 

/      .36 
1      .40 

: 

20,16 
22.40 

.54 
.60 

1  - 

- 

56 

- 

Porters. 

Boston, 

.17 

- 

11,90 

.251^ 

- 

- 

70 

- 

Power  Station  Men. 

f      .20 

- 

12,00 

.30 

- 

- 

60 

■  20M 

- 

17  01 

.303^ 

- 

- 

84 

Boston,    ..... 

J       .21 
1       .23 

: 

13,23 
13,80 

■  Si'A 

- 

: 

63 
60 

■        - 

.24 

- 

14  40 

.38 

- 

- 

60 

.26 

- 

/    14,56 
\    15,60 

1      .39 

- 

- 

/    56 
1    60 

Riggers. 

f      .29 

- 

16,24 

.43}^ 

1  - 

Boston 

{       .33 
1      ,37 

- 

18,48 

.49}^ 

- 

56 

- 

- 

20,72 

■  55J^ 

J 

Roofers. 

[      .27 
J      .32 
1      .33H 
[      .36 

13,77 

A0y2 

1 

Boston, 

_ 

16,32 
17,09 

.48 
.50M 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 

18  36 

.54 

J 

Shopmen,  n.  s. 

Brockton 

/      .23- 
i      .30^ 

$2.07- 
2.75 

- 

.23- 

.3oy2 

\      _ 
/ 

29 

- 

- 

Waltham 

1      .17^2- 
1      .23"^ 

1.75- 
2.35 

— 

■  ny2- 
.23y2 

SO ,  17H- 
.2314 

),. 

/  360 
1    70 

}    - 

Signalmen  and  Interlockers. 

i      .28 

- 

17,64 

.42 

- 

- 

63 

.32 

- 

20,16 

.48 

- 

- 

63 

Boston, 

{       .33 

- 

21,95 

.491^ 

- 

- 

661.^ 

- 

.35 

- 

22,05 

.52}i; 

- 

- 

63 

[      .38 

- 

25,27 

,57 

- 

- 

661^ 

Stablemen  and  Hostlers. 

[      .19 

/    12,16 
1    13  30 

.28}^ 

- 

- 

64 

1 

Boston, 

"i 

.28>4 

- 

- 

70 

- 

I      .21 

- 

14  70 

.313^ 

- 

- 

70 

J 

Steamfitters. 

Boston, 

/      .33 
1      .40 

- 

18,48 
22,40 

Am 

,60 

1  - 

- 

56 

- 

1  On  Saturday  9  hours,  and  on  Sunday  8  hours. 

2  On  Sunday  8  hours. 


3  Men  have  alternate  Sundays  off. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 
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Occupations  and 

Municipalities. 


Rates  of  Wages 


Hour 


Street  and  Electric  Rail- 
way Employees  —  Con. 

Switchboard  Operators. 
Boston 


Boston, 


Boston, 


Switchmen. 


Teamsters. 


Boston, 


Tinsmiths. 


Boston, 


Track  Cleaners. 


Trackmen. 


Boston 

Lowell,     .... 

Pittsfield, 

Waltham, 

Triminers. 
Boston,    .... 

Trolleymen. 
Boston,    .... 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Operators. 
Boston,    .... 

Watchmen. 
Boston,    .... 

Welders. 
Boston 


SO. 28 
.30 
.32 
..35 
.38 


.22 


223^ 
243/2 
25 
27 

,"30 

32^ 
35^ 
37M 
41 
43 
18?io- 

22>i; 

16 


.20 

.28M 

.30 


.27H 


Day 


Week 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


$1.75 


$15.68 

$0.42 

16,80 

.45 

17.92 

.48 

19  60 

.52^ 

21.28 

.57 

11.90 

.253^ 

11  88 
12.32 

} 

.33 

12  63 

12.75 
13  50 

.373^ 

14  00 

19.60 

.42 

14.08 


12.60 
13.72 
14.00 
12.96 
14.40 
16.80 
18.20 
17.04 
21.00 
19.68 
24.08 


10.20 

14  54 

15  30 


12,42 
12.98 


12.00 
13.00 
15.00 


•  33M 

.363^ 

.373-2 

•403/2 

.45 

.4834 

.533i 

.563^ 

.613^ 

.643-2 

.22J^- 

.283^ 

.16 


.30 

.423^ 

.45 


.36 


.4134 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


SO.  16 


Hours  op  Labor 


Day 


Week 


56 


70 


54 

56 

503-^ 

51 

54 

56 

70 


64 


56 

48 
/  48 
\  56 
56 
48 
56 
48 
56 


2  60 
70 


70 

84 

/    77 

1    84 


Number 
of  Months 
Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 
in  Effect 


'  On  Saturday  9  hours  and  on  Sunday  8  hours, 
2  Men  have  alternate  Sundays  off. 
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Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

M  UNICIP  ALITIES . 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 
holiday 

in  Effect 

Street  and  Electric  Rail- 

way Employees  —  Con. 

Wiremen  and  Electricians. 

$0.30 

- 

/  $15.15 
1    15.30 

}$0.45 

- 

- 

/   50% 
I   51 

Boston, 

.34 

- 

/    17.34 
1    20.40 

1      .51 

- 

- 

/   51 
1    60 

, 

.35 

- 

/    17.68 
1    17.85 

I    .52y2 

- 

- 

/   50% 
I    51 

•41 

- 

20.71 

.evA 

- 

- 

50% 

Wiremen's  Helpers. 

.20 

- 

/    10.10 
1    10.20 

]      .30 

- 

- 

/   50% 
1    51 

Boston, 

'       .23 

- 

/    11.62 
1    11.73 

}      .34^ 

- 

- 

/    50% 
1   51 

- 

.25 

- 

12.63 

.37M 

- 

- 

50% 

Wood  Workers  and  Inside 

Carpenters. 

.26 

- 

13.26 

.39 

- 

- 

51 

Boston, 

.30 
.33 

- 

/    15.30 
\    16.80 
/    16.83 
t    18.48 

1      .45 
}      .49H 

: 

: 

f    51 
\   56 

\   51 
1   56 

- 

.36 

- 

18.36 

.54 

- 

- 

51 

Yard  Crew. 

Boston, 

.211-^ 

- 

11.61 

.32H 

- 

- 

54 

- 

Teamsters. 

Ambulance  Drivers. 

Boston, 

.25 

1S2.00 

114.00 

.25 

|0.25 

8 

56 

- 

Bakery  Wagon  Drivers. 

r  15.00 

Brockton,         .... 

- 

- 

■i    16.00 

- 

- 

r  10 
1  12 

)- 

[   18.00 

Carriage  Drivers  and 

Chauffeurs. 

Boston  (carriage  drivers). 

.16?^ 

2.00 

14.00 

.30 

.mi 

12 

84 

- 

Boston  (chauffeurs). 

.20>i 

2.50 

17.50 

.30 

.20% 

12 

84 

- 

Coal  Teamsters. 

Boston : 

Chauffeur  (electric),     . 

.295-^ 

2.66^^ 

16  00 

.29^ 

■5m 

9 

54 

6 

Chauffeur  (gasoline),   . 

•33M 

3.00 

18.00 

.33H 

.66% 

9 

54 

6 

Coal  hoisting  supervisors,    . 

.38 

3.42 

20.50 

.65 

.65 

9 

54 

- 

One-horse,    .... 

■  2^% 

2.33 

14.00 

.25% 

.51% 

9 

54 

6 

Two-horse 

.27% 

2.50 

15.00 

.27% 

.55% 

9 

54 

6 

Three-horse, 

.295^ 

2.67 

16.00 

■  29ys 

.5914 

9 

54 

6 

Wharfmen,   .... 

.25% 

2.33 

14.00 

■  25% 

.51% 

9 

54 

6 

Fitchburg,        .... 

/     .18M- 

l      .22}^ 

}   2.25 

13.50 

/      .18^- 
\      .22% 

10- 
12 

60- 
70 

}    - 

Haverhill 

.258^ 

2.33 

14.00 

.25% 

9 

54 

3 

Holyoke,          .... 

.23 

2.30 

14.00 

.25 

- 

10 

61 

9 

Lawrence,         .... 

.221^ 

2.25 

13.50 

.25 

.50 

10 

60 

- 

Lawrence  (helpers). 

.20 

2.00 

12.00 

.25 

- 

10 

60 

- 

Lowell  (one-horse). 

.22J^ 

2.25 

13.50 

.221^ 

.22% 

10 

60 

- 

Lowell  (two-horse), 

.25 

2.50 

15.00 

.25 

.25 

10 

60 

- 

Lynn,       

- 

/    2.25- 
1    2.75 

13.50- 
16.50 

}      .35 

- 

9 

54 

\      12 

Maiden: 

One-horse,    .... 

.25% 

2.33 

14.00 

.25% 

.51% 

9 

54 

6 

Two-horse,   .... 

.27% 

2.50 

15.00 

.27% 

.55% 

9 

54 

6 

Helpers,        .... 

.25% 

2.33 

14.00 

.25% 

.51% 

9 

54 

6 

1  Includes  board  and  lodging. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1918:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Teamsters  —  Con. 

Coal  Teamsters — Con. 

Springfield,      .... 

$0.25 

$2.50 

$15.00 

$0.25 

_ 

10 

60 

4 

Springfield  (helpers), 

.21% 

2.17 

13.00 

- 

_ 

10 

60 

4 

Waltham  (single),   . 

.241^ 

2.17 

13.00 

.24% 

- 

9 

54 

5 

Waltham  (double). 

.25^ 

2.33 

14.00 

.25% 

- 

9 

54 

5 

Westfield 

/      .241^ 
I      .21% 

}    2.17    • 

13.00 

/      .24% 
I      .21% 

)  - 

f   '9 
1    10 

>54 
60 

}    - 

Worcester: 

One-horse,    .... 

.21% 

2.17 

13.00 

.25 

$0.43% 

10 

60 

4 

Two-horse,   .... 

•23% 

2.33 

14.00 

.25 

.46% 

10 

60 

4 

Express  Teamsters. 

Haverhill,        .... 

.25 

2.50 

15.00 

.37% 

.65 

10 

60 

3 

Lynn, 

/      .22^- 
1      .30^ 

2.2^ 
3.05 

13.50- 
18.00 

.31- 
.45 

)  - 

10 

59 

{.^ 

Furniture  Teamsters. 

Boston : 

Chauffeurs, 

.30% 

3.33 

20.00 

.40 

.60% 

11 

66 

- 

Helpers,        .... 

■  2iH 

2.67 

16.00 

.40 

.48% 

11 

66 

- 

Teamsters,   .... 

.25M 

2.83 

17.00 

.40 

.51% 

11 

66 

- 

Grain  and  Mason  Supply 

Handlers. 

Springfield  (double), 

.23% 

2.33 

14  00 

- 

- 

10 

60 

6 

Springfield  (single). 

.21% 

2.17 

13.00 

- 

- 

10 

60 

6 

Ice  Teamsters. 

Fitchburg,       .... 

1      .25 

2.00- 
2.50 
f    2.17 

12.00- 

15.00 

13.00 

{- 

/      .16%- 
1      .25 

10- 
12 

60- 
70 

}    - 

Lynn, 

— 

2.33 
2.83 

14.00 
17.00 

1  - 

2  _ 

~ 

" 

" 

Laundry  Wagon  Drivers. 

Boston, 

.33% 

3.00 

18.00 

- 

'66% 

9 

54 

- 

Boston  (helpers),    . 

•27% 

2.50 

15.00 

- 

3.55^ 

9 

54 

- 

Brockton 

.20 

2.00 

M2.00 

- 

- 

10 

60 

~ 

Lumber  Teamsters. 

Boston : 

Chauffeurs, 

.36 

3.24 

18.00 

.36 

.72 

59 

50 

12 

Handlers 

.20 

1.80 

10.00 

.20 

.40 

69 

50 

12 

One-horse 

.30 

2.70 

15.00 

.30 

.60 

69 

50 

12 

Two-horse 

.32 

2.88 

16.00 

.32 

.64 

'9 

50 

12 

Lynn,      

/      .23%- 
l      •32M 

2.36- 
3.27 

13.00- 

18.00 

}      .30 

f    2.4714- 
l      .65^ 

}.. 

55 

12 

Milk  Wagon  Drivers. 

Boston, 

•  27% 

3.26 

19.00 

- 

- 

12 

70 

- 

Newspaper  Wagon  Drivers. 

Chauffeurs, 

/      .28%- 
1      .36% 

2.83- 
3.67 

17.00- 
22.00 

}      .35 

/      .56%- 
l      .73% 

}.. 

60 

- 

Mail 

.23% 

2.33 

14.00 

.35 

.46% 

10 

60 

- 

Route,          .... 

.28% 

2.83 

17.00 

.35 

.56% 

10 

60 

~ 

1  Nine  hours  a  day  from  April  1  to  September  1;  10  hours  a  day  from  September  1  to  April  1. 
-  Double  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

2  Double  time  on  holidays. 
*  Besides  a  commission. 

5  Work  9  hours  a  day  during  eight  months  of  year,  and  10  hours  during  four  months. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOR 


1914. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:    By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

HouBs  OF  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Teamsters  —  Con. 

Sand  and  Cement  Teamsters. 

Boston, 

f  $0.20^- 
\      .27% 

$2.25- 
3.00 

$13. so- 
ls.00 

|$0.25 

f  $0,408^- 
1      .54^ 

1" 

66 

3 

Boston  (chauffeurs), 

J       .27?^- 
1      .33M 

3.00- 
3.67 

18.00- 
22.00 

1      .25 

/      .54^- 
t      .66% 

i" 

66 

3 

Stablemen  and  Garagemen. 

Boston: 

Stablemen,  .... 

■  19% 

2  13 

14  00 

.25 

.25 

11 

172 

- 

Washers,        .... 

.225i 

2.44 

16.00 

- 

- 

11 

172 

- 

Teamsters  —  General. 

Boston, 

/      .205/^ 
\      .31% 

2.17- 
3.33 

13.00- 
20.00 

.25- 
.35 

41'^- 
63}^ 

}     10^2 

63 

- 

Brockton,         .... 

.25 

2.25 

13.50 

.30 

2 

50 

9 

54 

3 

Fitchburg,        .... 

/      .162^- 
1       .20 

}    2,00 

12.00 

- 

{ 

16%- 
20 

10- 
12 

60- 
70 

}  : 

Gloucester,      .... 

.20 

2.00 

12,00 

.25 

30 

10 

60 

Marblehead,     .... 

.24?^ 

2.34 

14.06 

.25 

37 

93^ 

57 

3 

Natick, 

\    ■2m 

2.17- 
2.67 

13.00- 
16.00 

)   .« 

- 

9 

54 

- 

Quincy: 

One-horse 

- 

- 

12.50 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

Two-horse,   .... 

- 

- 

14.00 

- 

2  - 

- 

- 

- 

Three-horse, 

- 

15.00 

- 

2  - 

- 

- 

- 

Four-horse, 

_ 

_ 

16.00 

- 

2  _ 

- 

- 

- 

Five-horse,   .... 

_ 

_ 

17.00 

- 

2  _ 

- 

- 

- 

Sis-horse,      .... 

_ 

_ 

18.00 

- 

2  _ 

- 

- 

- 

Salem  (double). 

.26?-^ 

2.64 

14.50 

.35 

.523.^ 

10 

55 

12 

Salem  (single). 

.23^ 

2.36 

13.00 

■  3h% 

■3^% 

10 

55 

12 

Transfer  Drivers. 

Boston, 

.23}^ 

2.33 

14,00 

.25 

.46% 

10 

60 

- 

Boston  (helpers),     . 

■  ISH 

1.83 

11.00 

.25 

.36% 

10 

60 

- 

Telephone  Operators. 

Boston : 

Under  one  year,  . 

1    ■nvz- 

\      .16% 

1.00- 
1.25 

3  6.00- 
7.50 

.20- 
.25 

.20- 
.25 

}  m 

/Mli^ 
1    45 

].n 

One  year,      .... 

■  XVA 

1.33 

8.00 

.26^1 

.26% 

VA 

/MIH 
\    45 

}   «12 

One  and  one-half  years. 

.20 

1.50 

9.00 

.30 

.30 

Wi 

IMl}^ 
1    45 

1    5  12 

Two  and  one-half  years. 

.22?^ 

1.67 

10.00 

.33}^ 

.331^ 

VA 

/^41i^ 
I    45 

1    5  12 

Four  years 

.24,^ 

1.83 

11.00 

.36% 

.36% 

VA 

/MIJ^ 
1    45 

1    5  12 

Six  years,      .... 

.26?i 

2.00 

12.00 

.40 

.40 

-ly-i 

/M13^ 
\    45 

1     5  12 

Chief,  assistant,  . 

/      .28^- 

2.17- 

13  00- 

.43}^- 

.43%- 

1     7M 

/'41i^ 

1    5  12 

\      .40 

3.00 

18.00 

.60 

.60 

1    45 

Chief, 

/      ■ZZVz- 

2.50- 

15.00- 

.50- 

.50- 

1     IVi 

/MIJ^ 

j     5  12 

\      .55?^ 

4.17 

23.00 

.83M 

.83% 

\    45 

Senior  operators, 

/      .22?i- 

1.67- 

10.00- 

.33M- 

.33^i- 

\     IVi 

/    41}^ 

1    5  12 

1    ■im 

2.17 

13.00 

.43Ji 

.43;^ 

1    45 

Supervisors, 

/      .26?^- 

2.00- 

12.00- 

.40- 

.40- 

}     lYi 

JMli^ 

1    5  12 

1      .33J^ 

2.50 

15.00 

.50 

.50 

1    45 

1  Work  6  hours  on  Sunday. 

2  Double  time  for  holidays. 

3  During  first  year  of  service,  weekly  rates  increase  50  cents  every  three  months. 
«  Work  41j  hours  for  6  months  and  45  hours  for  6  months,  alternating  each  week. 
5  Receive  half-holiday  on  alternate  Saturdays. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913: 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


By 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  op  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holidav 

in  EfTect 

Telephone  Operators 

—  Con. 

Lynn : 

Operators,     .... 

/$0.135^ 
I      .27?^ 

S1.09- 
2.18 

$6.00- 
12.00 

S0.20^- 
AOH 

$0.20i^- 
.40^ 

).8 

44 

12 

Senior  operators. 

/      .22'/f- 
1      -295^ 

1.82- 
2.36 

10.00- 
13.00 

- 

18 

344 

12 

Supervisors, 

/      -27^- 
l      ■34}^ 

2.18- 
2.73 

12.00- 
15.00 

}  - 

- 

>8 

44 

2  12 

Springfield: 

Four  weeks  in  school, 

- 

- 

4.00 

- 

- 

<8 

- 

- 

First  six  months, 

- 

_ 

5  6.00 

- 

- 

48 

_ 

_ 

Second  six  months. 

- 

- 

57.00 

- 

- 

«8 

- 

- 

First  year,    .... 

_ 

- 

•  5  8.00 

- 

- 

*8 

- 

- 

Second  year. 

- 

- 

59.00 

- 

- 

48 

- 

- 

Third  year. 

- 

- 

5  10.00 

- 

- 

48 

- 

- 

Fourth  year, 

- 

- 

5  11.00 

- 

- 

48 

- 

- 

Textile  Operatives. 

B earners. 

New  Bedford, 

■272-5' 

2.67 

14  SO 

■41}^ 

MH 

m 

54 

12 

Carders. 

Fall  River,       .... 

.128^ 

1.26 

7.00 

- 

_ 

m 

54 

12 

New  Bedford, 

■li% 

1.48 

8.00 

- 

- 

m 

54 

12 

Cloth  Pressmen. 

Holyoke,          .... 

.31^ 

3.08 

17.05 

.47% 

- 

m 

54 

12 

Dyers. 

Holyoke : 

Cloth  crabbers,    . 

.203/^ 

1.99 

11.00 

.251-^ 

- 

9M 

54 

12 

Cloth  dryers. 

.23,8-^ 

2.33 

12.90 

■  29% 

- 

9H 

54 

12 

Cloth  dyers. 

.20^ 

1.99 

11.00 

■25y2 

- 

m 

54 

12 

Warp  dyers. 

.20% 

1.99 

11.00 

.251^ 

- 

Wa. 

54 

12 

Lawrence,         .... 

.16^2 

1.61 

8  91 

.161^ 

- 

Wi 

54 

12 

Lawrence  (finishers). 

■15}^ 

1.51 

8.37 

.15^-2 

- 

9M 

54 

12 

Electricians. 

Lowell, 

/      .22- 

1      .25 

2  20- 
2.50 

12.21- 
13.88 

■27>i- 
.31M 

.271^- 
.31K 

jeiO 

55H 

12 

Folders. 

Taunton  (cotton),  . 

.30 

3.15 

17.40 

.30 

'.30 

\W2 

58 

12 

Loomfixers. 

Adams, 

.27 

2.63 

14.58 

.27 

- 

9H 

54 

12 

Boston  (silk). 

.3514 

3.45 

19.00 

_ 

.53 

9M 

5334 

12 

Chicopee,          .... 

.27% 

2.71 

15.00 

.27% 

.27% 

9H 

54 

12 

Chicopee  (Draper), 

.26^ 

2.58 

14.30 

.393/i 

■  39H 

9H 

54 

12 

Chicopee  (fancy),    . 

.26Ji 

2.58 

14.30 

.3934 

.39H 

■  m 

54 

12 

Chicopee  (plain),     . 

.20% 

1.99 

11.00 

.305^ 

.30?-^ 

m 

54 

12 

Clinton  (cotton),     . 

.26 

2.58 

14  04 

- 

9M 

54 

12 

Lawrence,         .... 

.30 

2.93 

16.20 

"37J^ 

- 

m 

54 

12 

Lowell, 

.23}^- 
.25 

2.26- 
2.43 

12.50- 
13.50 

.34^ 
.371-i 

.34M- 
.37M 

}  m 

54 

12 

1  Work  7  hour^on  "split  trick." 

-  Allowed  a  half -holiday  every  sixth  week. 

3  Receive  one-half  hour's  pay  for  working  five  minutes  or  more  overtime. 

4  Eight  hours  on  day  work;  7^  hours  on  night  work. 

5  Receive  $1  a  week  additional  for  "split  trick"  and  night  work  and  60  cents  for  carfare, 
from  10  P.M.  to  7  a.m.  receive  S2  additional. 

6  Average. 

'  For  holidays  only. 


Girls  working 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Occupations  and 
Municipalities. 


Rates  of  Wages 


Hour 


Day 


Textile  Operatives. 

—  Con. 


Con 


Loomfixers  — 
New  Bedford, 
North  Adams, 
Salem, 
Taunton  (cotton),  . 


Mule  Spinners. 
Holyoke, 
Lawrence, 


Slasher  Tenders. 
Fall  River,      . 

Spinners. 

Fall  River,      . 

Taunton, 

Textile  Workers,  n.  e.  s. 
Ludlow,  .... 


Twisters. 
Boston  (silk), 


Warp  Preparers. 
Lawrence,         .         .         .         . 

Warp  Twisters. 
New  Bedford, 

Weavers. 
Boston  (silk  — men), 
Boston  (silk  —  women), 
Easthampton  (elastic  goring), 
Taunton,  .... 

Wool  Sorters. 

Barre,       .         .         .  .  . 

Holyoke,  .         .  .  . 

Lawrence,         .         .  .  . 

Lowell, 

Lowell  (mohair),     . 


Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployees.* 

Carpenters. 
Fall  River,      . 
Fitchburg, 
Lawrence, 
New  Bedford, 


.27% 
.25?^ 


.295^ 
.32% 

.22% 


AIM 
■  12% 
.15M 


.24% 


.33% 


.20 

.2n 

.16% 


.31 

.31% 

.27% 

/      .28M- 

1      .30 

.31% 


S2.83 
2.72 
2.71 
2.55 


2.88 
3.16 


2.22 


.91 
1.08 
1  25 
1.50 


1  04- 


3.28 


2.44 


2.00 
2.00 
1  65 


3.26 

3.03 

2.71 

2.80- 

3.00 

3.07- 

3.15 


Week 


Over- 
time 
(Hour) 


$15.70 
15  06 
15  00 
14.00 


16  00 
17.50 


12  30 


5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.24 


8.00- 
13.00 


18.00 


13.50 


15.40- 
16.00 


15.00 
10,75 
11.00 
9.06 


18  00 
16.79 
15.00 

15. so- 
le. 20 

17.00 


20,00 

18.00 

6  20.00 

22.50 


.36% 
.37% 


.22% 


.46% 
.31% 

.28M- 
.30 

.31% 


Sundays 

and 

Holidays 

(Hour) 


$0.43% 


.22% 


.50 


.62 


.28?^- 
.30 


■  31% 


Hours  of  Labor 


Day 


Week 


9^ 
9^ 

9% 


Wi 


I      7- 
\    12 


9% 


934 


10 
9% 


10% 

934 

9M- 
10 

9^ 
10 


54 
54 
54 

12 
12 
12 

54 
54 

12 
12 

54 

12 

54 

12 

54 

12 

54 

12 

53M 

12 

54 

12 

54 

12 

533^ 

53M 

55 

54 

12 
12 
12 
12 

58 
54 
54 

12 
12 
12 

54 

12 

54 

12 

49 

- 

- 

- 

'■  Piece  rates. 

2  Time  and  one-quarter  for  overtime. 

3  Time  and  one-quarter  to  time  and  one-half  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

*  No  overtime  paid  on  holidays  in  any  city.    In  Boston  the  wages  and  hours  of  theatrical  stage  employees  ir 
the  various  lines  of  work  differ  according  to  the  class  of  theatre  and  the  number  of  performances  played. 
6  Stock  carpenters  $25  a  week. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


R.iTES   OF   W.*.GES 

Hours  of  Labor 

» 

Number 

OCCUPATIOXS   AXD 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

MuNICIP.iLITIES. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Theatrical  Stage  Em- 

ployees —  Con. 

Carpenters  —  Con . 

North  Adams, 

_ 

i$1.75 

$18.00 

$0.30 

$0.60 

_ 

58 

_ 

Northampton, 

_ 

_ 

20.00 

.40 

„  -80 

_ 

_ 

Salem,     '        .        .        .        . 

_ 

_ 

25.00 

.75 

_ 

48 

_ 

Springfield,      .... 

_ 

_ 

25.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Waltham 

_ 

- 

18.00 

.30 

.45 

_ 

48 

_ 

Worcester,        .... 

- 

- 

25.00 

.52 

1.04 

- 

48 

- 

Carpenters,  Assistant. 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

_ 

16.00 

.40 

.70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

North  Adams, 

SO.  30 

1 1.00 

15  00 

.30 

.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Northampton, 

- 

18.00 

.30 

.60 

- 

- 

- 

Electricians. 

Fall  River,       .... 

_  ' 

- 

15.00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

• 

Lawrence 

_ 

- 

18.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

I  1.50 

16.50 

.40 

.70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

North  Adams, 

_ 

U.OO 

15.00 

.30 

.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Northampton, 

_ 

- 

15.00 

.30 

.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Salem, 

_ 

- 

18.00 

.50 

3  _ 

_ 

48 

_ 

Springfield,      .... 

_ 

- 

20.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Waltham 

- 

- 

20.00 

.30 

.45 

- 

- 

_ 

Flymen. 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

11.50 

14.00 

.40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

North  Adams, 

_ 

U.OO 

12.00 

.30 

.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Northampton, 

_ 

- 

15  00 

.30 

.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Springfield,      .... 

- 

- 

18.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Worcester,        .... 

- 

- 

16.00 

.33 

.66 

- 

48 

- 

General  Stage  Employees. 

Fall  River 

- 

- 

15.00 

.35 

.50 

- 

- 

- 

Fitchburg,        .... 

_ 

- 

13.50 

.40 

.40 

_ 

49 

_ 

Lowell, 

_ 

11.50 

_ 

.40 

.60 

_ 

49 

_ 

Northampton, 

_ 

- 

13.50 

.30 

.60 

_ 

- 

Salem,              .         .         . 

_ 

11.25 

_ 

.50 

1  1.50 

- 

48 

- 

Waltham 

- 

- 

10.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grips. 

Brockton 

_ 

- 

12.00 

.30 

.60 

_ 

50 

- 

Lawrence,         .         ... 

_ 

11.50 

.50 

.75 

_ 

48 

_ 

North  Adams, 

_ 

1  1.00 

12.00 

.30 

.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Springfield,      .... 

- 

11.50 

16.00 

.80 

- 

- 

- 

Lighting  Operators. 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

1  1.50 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Springfield,      .... 

- 

M.OO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Moving  Picture  Operators. 

Boston 

- 

:  { 

5  20.00 
23.33 

j    1.00 

1.00 

{  ! 

/    42 
1    49 

}    ; 

Fitchburg 

_ 

18.00 

.40 

.40 

49 

Lawrence 

.52 

63.15 

23.00 

.75 

.75 

'6 

44 

- 

Lowell,     ..... 

■37y2 

3.00 

21.00 

.50 

.50 

8 

56 

- 

New  Bedford  (Union  A), 

.49M 

18.00 

.49H 

Am 

6 

36M 

- 

1  A  performance. 

'  Five  dollars  a  day  for  Sunday  work. 

'  Four  dollars  a  day  for  Sunday  work. 

*  A  performance  for  stage  work;  .$1.75  a  performance  for  front  lighting. 

'  For  6  days  -520,  for  7  days  S23.33;  traveling  operators  shall  receive  not  less  than  $35  a  week  and  expenses. 

'  For  6  days  and  S4.15  for  Sunday. 

'  Seven  hours  each  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  19 U 

Municipalities  —  Continued. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

Occupations  and 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

(Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Theatrical  Stage  Em- 

ployees —  Con. 

Moving  Picture  Operators 

—  Con. 

New  Bedford  (Union  B), 

80.54 

1S3.25 

S19.50 

$0,54 

2$5.00 

- 

36 

_ 

Northampton, 

- 

3  20.00 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Springfield: 

First  operators,    . 

/      .444^ 
1      .46?i 

}  - 

/  4  20.00 
1     21.00 

1      .50 

1.00 

7 

45 

- 

Operators   (seven    perform- 

ances),      .... 

.65 
f      .33^(, 

1      '       f 

16.00 
« 15.00 

.50 
i      .50 

1.00 

33/2 

24}^ 

- 

Second  operators, 

{       .40 
I      .42.2^ 

- 

18.00 

1.00 

7 

45 

_ 

J              i 

19  00 

J 

Waltham 

20.00 

.30 

5  _ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Worcester,        .... 

- 

- 

20  00 

.50 

1.00 

- 

36 

- 

Properly  Clearers. 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

1   50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

North  Adams, 

- 

1.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Propertymen. 

Fall  River 

_ 

_ 

15.00 

.35 

.50 

_ 

- 

_ 

Lawrence, 

_ 

_ 

18  00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

_ 

16  50 

.40 

.70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

North  Adams, 

_ 

11  00 

15.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Northampton, 

_ 

_ 

15.00 

.30 

.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Salem, 

_ 

_ 

15  00 

.35 

6  _ 

_ 

48 

_ 

Springfield,      . 

_ 

_ 

20  00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Waltham, 

_ 

_ 

12,00 

.30 

.45 

_ 

48 

_ 

Worcester, 

- 

- 

16.00 

.30 

.60 

- 

48 

- 

Propertymen,  Assistant. 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

- 

14  00 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

North  Adams, 

- 

11.00 

12  00 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

Tile  Layers. 

Boston, 

.68^4 

5.50 

30.25 

1.37H 

1,37J^ 

8 

44 

12- 

Helpers. 

Boston, 

.37M 

3.00 

16  50 

.75 

.75 

8 

44 

12 

Tobacco  Strippers. 

Boston : 

All  round  strippers. 

■  155-^ 

1.24 

7.00 

- 

7.31K 

8 

45 

12 

All     round     strippers     and 

bookers,     .... 

■  i7% 

1.42 

8.00 

- 

^35J^ 

8 

45 

12 

Binder  strippers. 

■  15H 

1  24 

7.00 

- 

'.311^ 

8 

45 

12 

Binder  strippers  (machine). 

.20 

1.60 

9.00 

- 

7.40 

8 

45 

12 

Wrapper  bookers. 

.20 

1.60 

9.00 

- 

'.40 

8 

45 

12 

Wrappers,      bookers,      and 

strippers,  .... 

■17% 

1.42 

8  00 

- 

'-35^ 

8 

45 

12 

Wrapper       strippers      (ma- 

chine)  

.222^ 

1.78 

10  00 

- 

'.444^ 

8 

45 

12 

Wrapper  strippers, 

.15% 

1.24 
1.24 

7,00 
7,00 

1 

7.31H 
f        29H 

8 

45 

12 

Springfield 

■16?i 
■  l&H 

1.42 
1.59 

8-00 
9.00 

}  - 

■  331^ 
i      .371^ 

8}i 

48 

12 

1  A  performance. 

2  Five  dollars  a  day  for  Sunday  work. 

'  Eighteen  dollars  and  S16  paid  to  assistants. 

*  Wages  regulated  by  capacity  of  theatre  and  by  continuous  hours  of  performances. 

5  Three  dollars  and  thirty  three  and  one-half  cents  a  day  for  Sunday  work. 

'  Three  dollars  a  day  for  Sunday  work. 

'  Double  pay  for  Saturday  afternoon  also. 
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Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Each  Occupation  on  October  1,  1913:   By 

Municipalities  —  Concluded. 


Rates  of  Wages 

Hours  of  Labor 

Number 

OcCtnPATIONS   AND 

Over- 
time 
(Hour) 

Sundays 

of  Months 

Municipalities. 

Hour 

Day 

Week 

and 
Holidays 

Day 

Week 

Weekly 
Half- 

('Hour) 

holiday 

in  Effect 

Upholsterers. 

Boston  (custom),    . 

$0.44 

$3.96 

$22.00 

$0.66 

$0.88 

9 

50 

12 

Boston: 

Carpet  cutters,     . 

{ 

47%- 
54i^ 

3.83 
4.33 

23.00- 
26.00 

.71%- 
.81M 

.95%- 
1.08}^ 

}     ^ 

48 

3 

Carpet  layers, 

j 

40^- 
47H- 

3.25- 
3.83 

19.50- 
23.00 

.61- 
.71% 

■81H- 
.95% 

/     ^ 

48 

3 

Carpet  measurers. 

j 

405^- 
47H- 

3.25- 
3.83 

19.50- 
23.00 

.61- 

.71% 

.81M- 
.95% 

/     ^ 

48 

3 

Machine  operators. 

{ 

47%- 

3.25- 
3.83 

19.50- 
23.00 

.61- 
.71% 

.81J<C- 
.95% 

1     ^ 

48 

3 

Waiters. 

(See  Cooks.) 

\ 
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Index  to  Occupations  for  which  Eates  are  Quoted. 


Agents  (steam  railroad) ,  ....     50 

Ambulance  drivers,           .          .          .  .          .58 

Apprentices,  electrical  workers',          .  .          .19 

Apprentices,  machinists',            .          .  .          .26 

Apprentices,  printing  pressmen's,       .  .          .40 

Apprentices  (steam  railroad),    .          .  .          .48 

Armature    room    workers    (street    and  electric 

railway),      .          .          .          .          .  .          .51 

Armature  winders  (street  and  electric  railway),    51 

Asbestos  workers,    .          .          .          .  .          .25 

Ashmen  (municipal),         .          .          .  .          .29 

Ash-pit  men  (steam  railroad),  .          .  .          .45 

Attendants  (mxuiicipal),  .          .          .  .          .29 

Attendants  (navy  yard  dispensary),  .  .          .33 

Backtenders  (paper),        .  .  .  .  .36 

Baggagemasters  (steam  railroad),       .  .  .49 

Baggagemen  (steam  railroad),  .  .  .  .43 

Bakers,  .......       5 

Bakery  wagon  drivers,      .  .  .  .  5, 58 

Barbers,  .  .  .  .     •    .  .  .5 

Barn  men  (street  and  electric  railway),     .  .     52 

Bartenders,     .......       6 

Battery  men  (electrotypers),      .  .  .  .20 

Beamers  (textile),    .  .  .  .  .  .61 

Beatermen  (paper),  .  .  .  .  .36 

Beatermen's  helpers  (paper),     .  .  .  .36 

Bell  boys 25 

Bench  and  machine  men  (carpenters),        .  '       .15 

Billers 7 

Bill  posters,    .......       7 

Blacksmiths,  .......       7 

Blacksmiths  (municipal),  .  .  .  .29 

Blacksmiths  (quarry),       .  .  .  .  .40 

Blacksmiths  (steam  railroad),   .  .  .  .45 

Blacksmiths   and  horseshoers   (street  and  elec- 
tric railway),        .  .  .  .  .  .52 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,        .....       7 

Blacksmiths'  helpers  (municipal),       .  .  .29 

Blacksmiths'    helpers    (street   and   electric  rail- 
way), .......     52 

Block  makers  (na^T  yard),        .  .  .  .32 

Blowers  (glass  workers),  .  ,  .  .  .23 

Boat  builders  (navy  yard),        .  .  .  .32 

Boatswains,    .......     41 

Boilermakers  (na^'y  yard),         .  .  .  .32 

Boilermakers  (steam  railroad),  .  .  .45 

Boilermakers'  helpers  (navy  yard),    .  .  .32 

Boilermakers'  helpers  (steam  railroad),       .  .     45 

Boiler  washers  (steam  railroad),         .  .  .45 

Bookbinders,  ......       7 

Bookkeepers  (street  and  electric  railway),  .     52 

Boot  and  shoe  workers,    .....       7 


Bootblacks,     .... 

Bottlers  and  drivers. 

Bottlers  and  machine  operators, 

Bottomers  (boots  and  shoes),    . 

Boxmakers  (carpenters),  . 

Boxmakers  (navy  yard),  . 

Boys,  n.s.  (navy  yard),    . 

Brakemen,  elevated  and  subway  trains  (street 

and  electric  railway),    . 
Brakemen,  local  freight  (steam  railroad), 
Brakemen,  milk  train  (steam  railroad), 
Brakemen,  passenger  (steam  railroad), 
Brakemen  (printing  pressmen), 
Brakemen  (quarry), 

Brakemen,  through  freight  (steam  railroad), 
Brakemen,  yard  (steam  railroad). 
Brass  finishers  (street  and  electric  railway). 
Brass  molders. 
Brass  workers, 
Brewery  workmen, 
Bricklayers,    .... 
Bricklayers  (municipal),  . 
Bridge  and  structural  iron  workers. 
Bridge  carpenters,   . 
Bridgemen  and  housesmiths  (street  and  electric 

railway),      ..... 
Buffers  (leather  workers), 
Buffers  (metal),        .... 
Builders  (electrotypers),  . 
Building  laborers,    .... 
Bushelmen  (garment  workers). 
Buss  boys,      ..... 

Cabinet  makers,       .... 

Cabinet  makers  (navy  yard),    . 

Cable  splicers,  .... 

Cable  splicers  (street  and  electric  railway) 

Calendermen  (paper), 

Calendermen's  helpers  (paper), 

Calkers  and  chippers,  iron  (navy  yard), 

Calkers,  wood  (navy  yard). 

Call  boys  (steam  railroad) , 

Cap  makers,   ..... 

Captains,  ferry  (municipal) , 

Car  cleaners  (street  and  electric  railway) 

Car  cleaners  (steam  raUroad),  . 

Car  inspectors  (steam  railroad) , 

Car  repairers  (steam  railroad) , 

Car  shifters  (street  and  electric  railway) , 

Car  workers  (steam  railroad),   . 

Carders  (textile),     .... 

Carhouse  employees  (steel  and  electric  railway) 

Carpenters,     .  .  .  .  .  . 
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Carpenters,  house,  .          .          .          .          .  .13 

Carpenters  (municipal),   .          ,          .          .  .30 

Carpenters  (navy  yard),  .          .          .          .  .32 

Carpenters  (steam  railroad) ,      .          .          .  .45 

Carpenters,  inside  (street  and  electric  railway),     58 
Carpenters,  outside  (street  and  electric  railway),     52 

Carpenters,  ship,      .          .          .          .          .  .15 

Carpenters,  stage,    .          .          .          .          .  .62 

Carpenters,  assistant  stage,       .          .          .  .63 

Carpenters,  wharf  and  bridge,  .          .          .  .15 

Carpenters'  helpers  (steam  railroad),           .  .     45 

Carpet  cutters,         .          .          .          .          .  .65 

Carpet  layers,           .          .          .          ...  .65 

Carpet  measurers,    .          .          .          .          .  .65 

Carriage  drivers  and  chauffeurs,         .          .  .58 

Carvers,  stone,         .          .          .          .          .  .51 

Carvers,  wood,         .          .          .          .          .  .15 

Casters  (electrotypers) ,    .          .          .          .  .20 

Cellar  men  (brewery) ,       .          .          .          .  .10 

Cement  finishers  (navy  yard),  .          .          .  .32 

Cement  workers,      .          .          .          .          .  .15 

Cement  workers  (municipal),    .          .          .  .30 

Chain  makers  (navy  yard),       .          .          .  .32 

Chain  makers'  helpers  (navy  yard),  .          .  .32 

Chambermaids,        .          .          .          .          .  .25 

ChandeUer  makers,           .          .          .          .  .15 

Channellers  (boot  and  shoe  workers),          .  .       8 

Chauffeurs  and  carriage  drivers,         .          .  .58 

Chauffeurs  (brewery),       .          .          .          .  .10 

Chauffeurs  (coal  teamsters),      .          .          .  .58 

Chauffeurs  (metropoUtan  park) ,         .          .  .42 

Checkers,  freight  (steam  railroad),     .          .  .46 

Chippers  (navy  yard) ,      .          .          .          .  .32 

Cigar  box  makers,   .          .          .          .          .  .16 

City  laborers,           .          .          .          .          .  .30 

Cleaners  and  tenders,  fire  (steam  railroad),  .     47 

Cleaners,  car  (steam  railroad),            .          .  .45 

Cleaners,  car  (street  and  electric  railway),  .     52 

Cleaners,  track  (street  and  electric  railway),  .     57 
Cleaners,  vacuum  operators  (street  and  electric 
railway),      .......     57 

Clearers,  property  (stage),         .          .          .  .64 

Clerks  (steam  railroad),   .          .          .          .  .45 

Clerks,  freight  (steam  railroad),         .          .  .46 

Clerks,  oflSce  (street  and  electric  railway),  .     53 

Clerks,  receiving  (steam  railroad) ,      .          .  .46 
Clerks,  stock  room  (street  and  electric  railway),     53 
Clerks,  wine,  .......     16 

Clerks,  yard  (steam  railroad) ,  .          .          .  .46 

Cloak  and  skirt  makers,  .          .          .          .  .22 

Closers-on  (boot  and  shoe  workers),  .          .  .8 

Cloth  hat  and  cap  makers,        .          .          .  .24 

Cloth  pressmen  (textile) ,  ....     61 

Clothing  trimmers,            .          ,     '     .          .  .22 

Coal  hoisting  engineers,    .          .          .          .  .24 

Coal  hoisting  supervisors,          .          .          .  .58 

Coal  passers,  .......     22 

Coal  teamsters,        .          .          .          .          .  .58 

Coal  teamsters'  helpers,   .         .         .         .  .58 

Coat  makers,            .          .          .          .          .  .22 

Coil  winders  (street  and  electric  railway) ,  .  .52 

Collectors  (street  and  electric  railway),       .  .     53 

Compositors,  book  and  job,       .          .          .  .16 

Compositors,  machine  operators,        .          .  .17 

Compositors,  newspaper  —  day  work,         .  .     16 


Compositors,  newspaper  —  night  work. 
Compositors,  newspaper  —  third  shift, 
Concrete  mixers  (municipal),    . 
Concrete  workers  (navy  yard). 
Conductors  (street  and  electric  railway),    . 
Conductors,  assistant  (steam  railroad). 
Conductors,  local  freight  (steam  railroad) , 
Conductors,  milk  train  (steam  railroad),     . 
Conductors,  passenger  (steam  railroad). 
Conductors,  through  freight  (steam  railroad). 
Conductors,  yard  (steam  railroad),    . 
Controller  work  (street  and  electric  railway). 
Cooks,   ....... 

Coopers,  brewery,    ..... 

Coopers  (navy  yard),        .... 

Coopers,  wood,         ..... 

Coppersmiths,  ..... 

Coppersmiths  (navy  yard). 
Coppersmiths'  helpers  (navy  yard),  . 
Coremakers,    ...... 

Coremakers  (navy  yard). 

Counters,  cash  (street  and  electric  railway) , 

Counters  (paper),    ..... 

Counters,  ticket  (street  and  electric  railway), 
Cranemen  (dredges),         .... 

Crane  operators  (street  and  electric  railway), 

Crossing  men  (steam  railroad) , 

Curb  setters  (municipal). 

Custodians  (municipal),  .... 

Cutters  (cloak  and  skirt). 

Cutters,  granite,      ..... 

Cutters,  heel  (boot  and  shoe  workers), 
Cutters  —  insole  (boots  and  shoes) ,  . 
Cutters  —  lining,  cloth  (boots  and  shoes) , 
Cutters,  marble,       ..... 

Cutters  —  outsole  (boots  and  shoes) , 

Cutters  (paper). 

Cutters,  stone. 

Cutters,  stone  (municipal). 

Cutters,  stone  (navy  yard). 

Cutters,  surfacing  machine. 

Cutters  —  top,  hand  (boots  and  shoes), 

Cutters  —  top,  machine  (boots  and  shoes). 

Cutters  —  trimming  (boots  and  shoes) , 

Cutters  —  vamp,  hand  (boots  and  shoes). 

Cutters  —  vamp,  machine  (boots  and  shoes). 

Cutters  and  glaziers  (glass  workers). 

Cutters'  helpers  (cloak  and  skirt). 

Cutters'  helpers  (paper). 

Cutting  die  and  cutter  makers, 

Cylinder  pressmen, 

Deckmen,  ferry  (municipal). 

Decorators,     .... 

Delivery  clerks  (steam  railroad) , 

Derrickmen  (municipal), 

Derrickmen  (quarries),     . 

Die  forgers,     .... 

Die  sinkers  (navy  yard). 

Dippers  (chandelier  workers),  . 

Dispensary  attendants  (navy  yard) , 

Divers  (navy  yard), 

Drawtenders  (municipal), 

Drawtenders  (street  and  electric  railway) , 

Dredgemen,  .    .  -  .    . 


P.^GB 

.  16 

.  16 

.  30 

.  32 

.  55 

.  43 

.  44 

.  44 

.  43 

.  44 

.  44 

.  52 

.  17 

.  11 

.  32 

.  18 

.  18 

.  32 

.  33 

.  28 

.  33 

.  53 

.  36 

.  53 

.  51 

.  53 

.  49 

.  30 

.  30 

.  22 

.  24 

.  8 

.  8 

.  7 

.  27 

.  8 

.  36 

.  51 

.  32 

.  34 

.  24 

.  8 

.  8 

.  8 

.  8 
7 

.  23 

.  22 

.  36 

.  18 

.  40 

.  30 

.  19 

.  46 

.  30 

.  40 

.  18 

.  33 

.  15 

.  33 

.  33 

.  30 

.  53 

.  61 
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Dressers  (boots  and  shoes), 
Dressmakers, 
Drillers  (navy  yard) , 
Drillers  (quarry),     . 
Drillers,  steam  (municipal), 
Drillmen  (municipal). 
Drivers,  ambulance. 
Drivers,  bakery  wagon,    . 
Drivers,  carriage,     . 
Drivers,  laundry  wagon,  . 
Drivers,  milk  wagon. 
Drivers,  newspaper  wagon, 
Drivers,  transfer,     . 
Drivers  and  bottlers. 
Drivers'  and  bottlers'  helpers. 
Drivers.     See  also  Teamsters. 
Dyers  (textile). 


rail- 


Electrical  workers,  .... 

Electricians  (navy  yard). 

Electricians,  stage,  .... 

Electricians  (street  and  electric  railway). 

Electricians  (textile). 

Electricians'  helpers  (navy  yard), 

Electroplaters  (navy  yard), 

Electrotypers,  .... 

Elevated  railway  brakemen. 

Elevated  railway  gatemen. 

Elevated  railway  guards. 

Elevated  railway  motormen,     . 

Elevator  constructors. 

Elevator  men  (street  and  electric  railway) 

Elevator  operators. 

Emergency  men  —  linemen  (street  and  electric 

railway),      ...... 

Engine  hostlers,       .... 

Engineers,  boiler  room  (street  and  electric 

way), 

Engineers  (brewery). 

Engineers,  coal  hoisting,  . 

Engineers  (dredges). 

Engineers  (electric  stations). 

Engineers,  freight  locomotive,  . 

Engineers,  hoisting  and  portable, 

Engineers,  hoisting  (street  and  electric  railway) 

Engineers,  passenger  locomotive. 

Engineers,  road  rolUng,    . 

Engineers,  stationary  and  steam. 

Engineers,  switch  locomotive,   . 

Engine  tenders,  locomotive  (navy  yard). 

Engine  tenders  (navy  yard). 

Express  teamsters,  .... 

Fasteners  (navy  yard) ,     . 

Fermenting  room  men  (brewery), 

Ferry  captains  (mvmicipal), 

Ferry  deckmen  (municipal), 

Ferry  gatemen  (municipal). 

Ferry  quartermasters  (municipal). 

Finishers  (boots  and  shoes). 

Finishers  (cement  workers). 

Finishers  (cutting  die  and  cutter  makers) 

Finishers  (electrotypers). 

Finishers  (leather), 

Finishers  (paper),    .... 
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.  22 

.  33 

.  40 

.  31 

.  30 

.  58 

.  5 

.  58 

.  59 

.  59 

.  59 

.  60 

.  9 

.  10 


61 

19 
33 
63 
58 
61 
33 
33 
20 
52 
53 
53 
54 
20 
53 
20 

54 
47 


.  53 

11,20 

.  24 

.  51 

.  20 

.  46 

.  24 

53 

46 

41 

20 

47 

33 

33 

59 

33 
11 
30 
30 
30 
31 
9 
15 
18 
20 
26 
37 


Finishers  (textile),  .         .         .         .         , 

Fire  cleaners  and  tenders  (steam  railroad). 

Firemen  (brewery). 

Firemen,  locomotive  (freight  service). 

Firemen,  locomotive  (passenger  service), 

Firemen,  locomotive  (switching) , 

Firemen  (mxmicipal). 

Firemen  (navy  yard), 

Firemen,  stationary. 

Firemen  (street  and  electric  railway), 

Fish  workers,  .... 

Fitters,  water  department  (municipal), 

Flagmen,  local  freight  (steam  railroad) , 

Flagmen,  milk  train  (steam  railroad). 

Flagmen,  passenger  (steam  railroad) , 

Flagmen,  through  freight  (steam  railroad) 

Flange  turners  (navy  yard). 

Floor  hands  (electrotypers), 

Floorlayers  (carpenters), 

Floormen  (brewery), 

Flymen, 

Folders,  cotton, 

Foremen  (bakers),  . 

Foremen  (cigar  box  makers), 

Foremen  (compositors),    . 

Foremen  (metropolitan  park), 

Foremen  (municipal), 

Foremen  (steam  railroad). 

Forgers  (cutting  die  and  cutter  makers) , 

Forgers,  heavy  (navy  yard). 

Freight  checkers  (steam  railroad). 

Freight  clerks  (steam  railroad) , 

Freight  engineers,    . 

Freight  handlers. 

Fuel  handlers. 

Furniture  teamsters. 

Gaffers  (glass), 

Galvanizers  (navy  yard), 

Garagemen,    . 

Gardeners  (navy  yard),    . 

Garment  cutters,  ladies', 

Garment  workers,    . 

Gasfitters, 

Gas  meter  repairers, 

Gatemen,   elevated  and  subway   trains    (street 

and  electric  railway),    . 
Gatemen,  ferry  (municipal). 
Gatherers  (glass),    . 
General  teamsters,  . 
General  workers  (bottlers), 
General  workmen  (brewery), 
Glass  workers. 

Grain  and  mason  supply  handlers,     . 
Grain  counter  workers  (boots  and  shoes), 
Grainers  (painters). 
Granite  cutters,        .... 

Grinders  (cutting  die  and  cutter  makers). 
Grips,     ...... 

Groundmen  (electrical  workers), 
Groundmen  (street  and  electric  railway), 
Groundmen,    emergency    linemen     (street 

electric  railway) , 
Guards,  elevated  and  subway  trains  (street 

electric  railway), 
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Hammer  nmners  (navy  yard),  .  .  .33 

Handle  makers  (cutting  die  and  cutter  makers),     18 
Handlers,  grain  and  mason  supply,    .  .  .59 

Hand  workers  (bookbinders),    ....       7 

Hardwood  finishers  (painters),  .  .  .35 

Harness  makers,       .  .  .  .  .  .24 

Harness  makers  (street  and  electric  railway),     .     54 
Hat  and  cap  makers,        .  .  .  .  .24 

Heaters,  furnace  (navy  yard),  .  .  .  .33 

Heel  cutters  (boots  and  shoes),  .  .  .8 

Helpers  (bridge  and  structural  iron  workers),      .     12 
Helpers,  cement  workers',  .  .  .  .15 

Helpers  (cutting  die  and  cutter  makers),    .  .     18 

Helpers,  elevator  constructors',  .  .  .20 

Helpers,  general  (navy  yard) ,    .  .  .  .33 

Helpers,  general  (street  and  electric  railway),      .     54 
Helpers,  insidemen  (bottlers),   .  .  .  .10 

Helpers  (paper),       .  .  .  .  .  .37 

Hod  carriers  (building  laborers),         .  .  .12 

Hod  carriers  (navy  yard),  .  .  .  .33 

Hoisting  and  portable  engineers,        .  .  .24 

Hoisting  engineers,  coal,  .  .  .  .  .24 

Holders-on  (navy  yard),  .  .  .  .  .33 

Horseshoers,   .......     25 

Horseshoers  and  blacksmiths  (street  and  electric 

railway),      .  .  .  .  .  .  .52 

Hostlers  (street  and  electric  railway),  .  .     56 

Hostlers,  engine  (steam  railroad),       .  .  .47 

Hotel  workers,  .  .  .  .  .  .25 

Hovise  carpenters,    .  .  .  .  .  .13 

Housesmiths  and  bridgemen  (street  and  electric 

railway),      .......     52 

Ice  teamsters,  ......     59 

Inside  wiremen,        .  .  .  .  .  .19 

Inside  wiremen's  helpers,  .  .  .  .19 

Inspectors  (municipal),     .  .  .  .  .30 

Inspectors  (steam  railroad),       .  .  .  .47 

Inspectors,  linemen  (street  and  electric  railway),     54 
Insulators  and  asbestos  workers,         .  .  .25 

Insulators  (street  and  electric  railway),       .  .     52 

Interlockers  (street  and  electric  railway),   .  .     56 

Iron  and  steel  workers  (blacksmiths),  .  .       7 

Iron  molders,  .  .  .  .  .  .29 

Iron  workers  (blacksmiths),       ....       7 

Janitors  (municipal),         .  .  .  .  .30 

Janitors  (navy  yard),        .  '    .  .  .  .33 

Joiners,  ship  (navy  yard)  ,  .  .  .  .33 

Job  pressmen,           .          .  .  .  .  .40 

Kitchen  help,  .  .  .  .  .  .25 

Labelers,  hand  (bottlers),           .          .  .  .10 

Laboratorians'  helpers  (navy  yard),  .  .  .33 

Laborers,  building,             .          ..         .  .  .12 

Laborers,  cement,    .          .          .          .  .  .15 

Laborers,  common  (navy  yard),         .  .  .33 

Laborers  (metropolitan  park),  .          .  .  .42 

Laborers  (municipal),       .          .          .  .  .30 

Laborers  (quarry),  .          .          .          .  .  .40 

Laborers  (street  and  electric  railway),  .  .     54 

Laborers,  track  (steam  railroad),        .  .  .48 

Lacquerers  (chandelier  makers),         .  .  .15 
Lamplighters,           ......     52 


Lasters  (boots  and  shoes). 

Lasting  machine  operators  (boots  and  shoes). 

Lathe  hands  (chandeher  makers) , 

Lathe  hands  (street  and  electric  railway)  , 

Lathers, 

Laundry  wagon  drivers. 

Laundry  workers,    . 

Leather  handlers,    . 

Leather  workers, 

Ledgemen  (municipal), 

Lighting  operators  (theatres),   . 

Linemen  (electrical  workers) ,    . 

Linemen  (street  and  electric  railway), 

Lining  makers  (boots  and  shoes). 

Linotype  operators. 

Locksmiths  (municipal),  . 

Locomotive  inspectors  (steam  railroad), 

Loftmen  (paper), 

Longshoremen, 

Loomfixers,     . 

Lumber  handlers. 

Lumber  teamsters. 

Machine  men  (carpenters). 

Machine  operators  (bookbinders), 

Machine  operators  (bottlers) ,   . 

Machine  operators  (upholsterers), 

Machine  tenders  (compositors). 

Machine  tenders  (paper). 

Machine  tenders'  helpers  (paper) , 

Machinists,     ..... 

Machinists  (navy  yard) ,  . 

Machinists  (steam  railroad) , 

Machinists  (street  and  electric  railway). 

Machinists'  helpers. 

Machinists'  helpers  (navy  yard) , 

Machinists'  helpers  (steam  railroad) , 

Mailers,  newspaper, 

Maintenance-of-way  employees  (steam  railroad). 

Marble  cutters  and  setters. 

Marble  masons,       .... 

Marble  workers,       .... 

Marine  stewards,     .... 

Masons,  brick  (navy  yard). 

Masons,  marble,      .... 

Masons,  stone,         .... 

Masons,  stone  (navy  yard) , 

Masons  (street  and  electric  railway) , 

Mechanics  (metropolitan  park). 

Mechanics  (street  and  electric  railway), 

Melters  (navy  yard). 

Metal  polishers,       .... 

Metal  spiimers  (chandelier  makers). 

Meter  repairers,  gas. 

Metropolitan  park  employees,  . 

Metropolitan  water  and  sewer  works  employees. 

Milk  wagon  drivers, 

Millmen  (navy  yard). 

Millwrights  (navy  yard), 

Molders, 

Molders  (carpenters), 

Molders  (electrotypers) ,  . 

Molders,  green  sand,  iron  or  brass  (navy  yj 

Molders,  loam  (navy  yard), 

Molders,  steel  (navy  yard), 
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Molders'  helpers  (navy  yard) ,  . 

.     33 

Motormen,  elevated  and  subway  trains 

(street 

and  electric  railway) ,     . 

.     54 

Motormen,  surface  lines  (street  and  electr 

ic  rail- 

way) 

.     55 

Moving  picture  operators, 

.     63 

Mule  spinners,          .... 

.     62 

Municipal  employees, 

.     29 

Nailers  (cigar  box  makers), 

.     16 

Navy  yard  employees. 

32,  33 

Newspaper  mailers,           ... 

.     27 

Newspaper  wagon  drivers. 

.     59 

Oakum  spinners  (navy  yard) ,   . 

.     33 

Office  clerks  (steam  railroad) ,   . 

.     46 

Oilers,    ...... 

.     22 

Oilers  (street  and  electric  railway),    . 

.     55 

Oil  room  men  (steam  railroad) , 

.     48 

Operators  (dredges). 

.     51 

Operators  (moving  picture  machine) , 

.     63 

Operators  (steam  railroad) , 

.     50 

Ordnance  helpers  (navy  yard) , 

.     33 

Ordnance  men  (navy  yard) , 

.     33 

Ornamental  iron  workers  (blacksmiths). 

.      7 

Overall  and  coat  workers. 

.     22 

Packers  (boots  and  shoes). 

.       9 

Packers  (bottlers),  .... 

.     10 

Packers  (navy  yard), 

.     33 

Packers  and  shippers  (paper),  . 

.     37 

Painters,  house,       .... 

.     34 

Painters  (metropolitan  park),   . 

.     42 

Painters  (municipal). 

.     31 

Painters  (navy  yard) ,        .          .          . 

.     33 

Painters,  ship,          .... 

.     35 

Painters,  sign,           .... 

.     35 

Painters  (steam  railroad). 

.     48 

Painters  (street  and  electric  railway) , 

.     55 

Painters,  structural  iron  (street  and  electri 

c  rail- 

way), 

.     56 

Painters' helpers  (navy  yard),  . 

.     33 

Pants  makers,          .          .          .          .          . 

.     22 

Paperhangers,          .          .          .          ,          . 

.     35 

Paper  makers, 

.     36 

Paper  rulers  (bookbinders). 

.       7 

Passenger  engineers 

.     46 

Pattern  makers,       .... 

.     37 

Pattern  makers  (navy  yard),    . 

.     33 

Pavers,  ....... 

.    38 

Pavers  (municipal),           .          .          .          . 

.     31 

Pavers  (navy  yard),          .          .          .          . 

.     33 

Pavers  (street  and  electric  railway),  . 

.     56 

Paving  cutters,        .          .          .          .          . 

.     38 

Photo-engravers,      .          .          .          .          . 

.     38 

Piano  and  furniture  movers,      . 

.     59 

Piano  and  organ  workers. 

.     38 

Picture  machine  operators, 

.     63 

Pipefitters  (navy  yard) 

.     33 

Pipe  layers  (municipal) 

.     31 

Pipers  (steam  railroad) ,    . 

.     48 

Pitmen  (street  and  electric  railway). 

.     56 

Planermen  (quarry) 

.     40 

Plasterers,       ...... 

.     38 

Plasterers  (navy  yard) 

.     33 

Plasterers'  tenders,            .          .          .          . 

.     39 

39 
33 
39 
33 

48 
56 
33 
27 
24 
20 
56 
railway),  52,  56 
52 
22 


Platers  (metal). 

Plumbers, 

Plumbers,  house  (navy  yard), 

Plumbers,  marine,    . 

Plumbers,  ship  (navy  yard). 

Plumbers  (steam  railroad). 

Plumbers  (street  and  electric  railway) 

Plumbers'  helpers  (navy  yard) , 

Polishers,  metal. 

Portable  engineers. 

Porters  (elevator),  . 

Porters  (street  and  electric  railway) 

Power  station  men  (street  and  electric 

Power  station  work  (street  and  electric  railway), 

Pressers  (clqak  and  skirt), 

Pressers  (glass), 

Pressers'  helpers  (cloak  and  skirt), 

Pressfeeders,  .... 

Pressmen,  cloth  (textile), 

Pressmen  (garment  workers),    . 

Pressmen  (navy  yard), 

Pressmen,  printing, 

Printers  (cigar  box) , 

Proofreaders, 

Property  clearers  (stage), 

Propertymen  (stage), 

Propertymen,  assistant  (stage). 

Pulp,  sulphite,  and  paper  mill  workers, 

Punchers  and  shearers  (navy  yard). 

Quarry  workers. 
Quartermasters, 
Quartermasters,  ferry  (municipal). 

Railroad  employees,  steam, 

Rammermen  (municipal). 

Rear  trainmen,         .  .  . 

Receiving  clerks  (steam  railroad), 

Rectifiers  (wine  clerks),    . 

Repairers,  car  (steam  railroad). 

Riggers  (navy  yard). 

Riggers,  ship. 

Riggers  (street  and  electric  railway) 

Riggers'  helpers  (navy  yard),    . 

Riveters  (navy  yard). 

Rivet  heaters  (boys)  (navy  yard) , 

Road  rollers  (municipal) , 

Road  rolling  engineers,     . 

Roofers,  .  .  .  . 

Roofers  (navy  yard). 

Roofers  (steam  railroad). 

Roofers  (street  and  electric  railway) 

Roofers'  helpers, 

Rope  makers  (navy  yard). 

Rope  makers,  wire  (navy  yard). 

Rope  makers'  helpers  (navy  yard). 

Roundhouse  call  boys  (steam  railroad) 

Rough  rounders  (boots  and  shoes). 


Sailmakers,     . 
Sailmakers  (navy  yard),  . 
Sailors,  .... 
Sand  and  cement  teamsters, 
Sand  blasters  (navy  yard). 
Sand  dryers  (steam  railroad), 
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Sanders  and  shippers  (carpenters), 

Sand  machine  men  (carpenters) , 

Sanitary  inspectors  (municipal), 

Saw  filers  (navy  yard),     . 

Sawyers  (carpenters), 

Sawyers  (cigar  box). 

Sawyers  (quarry),    . 

Sealers  (paper). 

Seamen, 

Second  hands  (bakers),     . 

Second  hands  (steam  railroad), 

Sectionmen  (quarry), 

Sectionmen  (steam  railroad), 

Servers  (glass), 

Setters,  marble. 

Sewer  sheathers  (municipal). 

Sewer  workers  (municipal), 

Shavers,  leather, 

Sheet  metal  workers. 

Sheet  metal  workers  (navy  yard). 

Sheet  metal  workers  (steam  railroad). 

Shifters,  car  (street  and  electric  railway), 

Ship  carpenters,       .... 

Ship  fitters  (navy  yard),  . 

Ship  fitters'  helpers  (navy  yard). 

Ship  keepers  (navy  yard). 

Ship  painters,  .... 

Shippers  (paper),     .... 

Ship  riggers,    ..... 

Shipwrights  (navy  yard). 

Shirt-waist  makers. 

Shop  and  millmen,  .... 

Shopmen,  n,s.  (street  and  electric  railway). 

Signalmen  (steam  railroad), 

Signalmen  (street  and  electric  railway), 

Sign  painters,  .... 

Silver  workers,         .... 

Skirt  makers,  .... 

Skivers  (boots  and  shoes). 

Slasher  tenders,        .... 

Smiths  (navy  yard) ,  .  .  . 

Smiths'  helpers  (navy  yard),     . 

Sole  leather  workers  (boots  and  shoes), 

Sole  sorters  (boots  and  shoes), 

Sparmakers  (navy  yard). 

Specialists  (machinists),   . 

Spinners  (textile),    .... 

Stable  keepers  (navy  yard) , 

Stablemen,      ..... 

Stablemen  (bottlers  and  drivers). 

Stablemen  (brewery). 

Stablemen  (municipal),    . 

Stablemen  (street  and  electric  railway) , 

Stage  employees,      .... 

Stairbuilders  (carpenters), 

Stakers  (leather),     . 

Stampers  (bookbinders),  . 

Starters  (elevator). 

State  employees,      .... 

Station  agents  (steam  railroad). 

Station  employees  (steam  railroad),  . 

Stationary  engineers. 

Stationary  firemen, 

Steam  drillers  (mimic  ipal), 

Steam  engineers,      .... 
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.     15 

Steamfitters,  ..... 

.     42 

.     15 

Steamfitters  (marine). 

.     42 

.     30 

Steamfitters  (steam  railroad),    . 

.     49 

.     33 

Steamfitters  (street  and  electric  railway), 

.     56 

.     15 

Steamfitters'  helpers. 

.     42 

.     16 

Steamfitters'  helpers  (marine), 

.     42 

.     40 

Steamfitters'  helpers  (steam  railroad). 

.     49 

.     38 

Steam  railroad  employees, 

.     43 

.     41 

Steamship  clerks,     .... 

.     42 

.       5 

Steam,  shovel,  and  dredgemen, 

.     51 

.     48 

Stereotypers,  ..... 

.     20 

.     40 

Stewards  (marine). 

.     17 

.     48 

Stitchers,  top  (boots  and  shoes), 

.       9 

.     23 

Stock  cutters  (carpenters), 

.     15 

.     27 

Stone  carvers,           .          .  •        . 

.     51 

.     31 

Stone  cutters,           .... 

.     51 

.     31 

Stone  cutters  (municipal). 

.     31 

.     26 

Stone  cutters  (navy  yard), 

.     34 

.    41 

Stonemasons,            .... 

.     51 

.     33 

Stone  sawyers  (quarry),   . 

.     40 

.     49 

Stone  workers  (municipal). 

.     32 

.     52 

Store  room  helpers  (steam  railroad), 

.     49 

.     15 

Stove  molders,          .... 

.     51 

.     33 

Stove  mounters,       .... 

.     51 

.     34 

Street  and  electric  railway  employees. 

51-58 

.     34 

Street  cleaning  inspectors  (municipal), 

.     30 

.     35 

Street  men  (cement  workers),   . 

.     15 

.     37 

Subway  electric  train  gatemen. 

.     53 

.     41 

Subway  electric  train  guards,    . 

.    53 

.     34 

Subway  electric  train  motormen. 

.    54 

.     22 

Surfacing  machine  cutters. 

.    24 

.     15 

Switchboard  operators  (street  and  electri 

c  rail- 

.     56 

way),            ..... 

.     57 

.     49 

Switching  engineers. 

.     46 

.     56 

S-w-itchmen  (steam  railroad),     . 

44,49 

.     35 

Switchmen  (street  and  electric  railway), 

.     57 

.     28 
.     22 
.       8 

Switchmen,  yard  (steam  railroad),     . 

.     44 

Tackers  (leather),    .... 

.     26 

.   .62 

Tailors, 

.    23 

.     34 

Tallymen  (steam  railroad) , 

.    46 

.     34 

Teamsters,      ..... 

.     58 

.      8 

Teamsters,  bakery. 

.     55 

.      8 

Teamsters,  brewery. 

.     11 

.     34 

Teamsters,  coal,       .... 

.     58 

.     26 

Teamsters,  express. 

.     59 

.     62 

Teamsters,  furniture. 

.     59 

.     34 

Teamsters,  general. 

.     60 

.     60 

Teamsters,  ice,         .... 

.     59 

.     10 

Teamsters  (metropolitan  park) , 

.    42 

.     11 

Teamsters  (mimicipal),     . 

.     32 

.     31 

Teamsters  (navy  yard),    . 

.     34 

.     56 

Teamsters,  sand  and  cement,    . 

.     60 

.     63 

Teamsters  (street  and  electric  railway). 

.     57 

.     15 

Teamsters.     See  also  Drivers. 

.     26 

Teamsters'  helpers,  brewery,     . 

.     11 

.       7 

Telegraphers  (steam  railroad) , 

.     49 

.     20 

Telephone  operators. 

.     60 

.     42 

Textile  operatives,  .... 

.     61 

.     50 

Theatrical  stage  employees. 

.     62 

.49 

Third  hands  (bakers) ,       .          .          . 

5 

,     20 

Third  hands  (paper). 

.     38 

.     21 

Ticket  collectors  (steam  railroad) , 

.     43 

.     31 

Tile  layers,      ..... 

.     64 

.     20 

Tile  layers'  helpers. 

.     64 
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Tinsmiths  (steam  railroad), 

Tinsmiths  (street  and  electric  railway), 

Tobacco  strippers,  . 

Tool  dressers  (navy  yard) , 

Toolmakers,    ..... 

Toolmakers,  machine  (navy  yard) ,    . 

Tool  sharpeners  (granite) , 

Top  stitchers  (boots  and  shoes) , 

Towermen  (steam  railroad) , 

Town  laborers,         .... 

Track  cleaners  (street  and  electric  railway) 

Track  foremen  (steam  railroad), 

Track  laborers  (steam  railroad) , 

Trackmen  (navy  yard) ,    . 

Trackmen  (steam  railroad) , 

Trackmen  (street  and  electric  railway) , 

Trainmen  (steam  railroad) , 

Transfer  drivers,      .... 

Treers  (boots  and  shoes) , 

Trenchmen  (municipal),  . 

Trimmers  Qeather), 

Trimmers  (street  and  electric  railway) , 

Trolleymen  (street  and  electric  railway) , 

Truckers  (steam  raUroad) , 

Turners  <carpenter3) ,        .  .  . 

Turn  table  men  (steam  raUroad) , 

Twisters  (textile) ,    . 

Upholsterers,  .... 

Upholsterers  (navy  yard) , 
Upholsterers  (steam  railroad),  . 


PAGE 

.  50 

.  57 

,  64 

.  34 

.  26 

.  34 

.  24 

.  9 

.  50 

.  30 

.  57 

.  48 

.  48 

.  34 

.  48 

.  57 

.  43 

.  58 

.  9 

.  32 

.  26 

.  57 

.  57 

.  47 

.  15 

.  50 

.  62 

.  65 

.  34 

.  50 


Vacuum  cleaner  operators   (street  and  electric 

railway),      .          .          .          .          .  .          .57 

Vampers  (boots  and  shoes) ,       .          .  .          .9 

Varnishers  and  polishers  (navy  yard) ,  .          .34 

Vise  hands  (chandeKer  makers) ,         .  .         .15 


PAGE 

Waiters,  .......     17 

Waitresses,     .......     18 

Warp  preparers,       .  .  .  .  .  .62 

Warp  twisters  (textile),    .  .  .  .  .62 

Washermen  (paper) ,         .  ....     38 

Washhouse  men  (brewery),        .  .  .  .11 

Watchmen  (street  and  electric  railway) ,     .  .57 

Water  and  sewer  workers,  metropolitan,     .  .     42 

Water  department  fitters  (municipal) ,        .  .32 

Water  department  inspectors  (munic  pal) ,  .     30 

Water  workers  (municipal) ,       .  .  .  .31 

Weavers,         .......     62 

Web  pressmen,         .  .  .  .  .  .40 

Welders,  acetylene  (navy  yard),         .  .  .34 

Welders  (street  and  electric  railway)  ,  .  .57 

Wharf  and  bridge  carpenters,    .  .  .  .15 

Wharf  builders  (navy  yard) ,     .  .  .  .34 

Wharfmen  (coal  yards),   .  .  .  .  .58 

Wheelwrights  (navy  yard) ,        .  .  .  .34 

Winders,  armature  (street  and  electric  railway),     51 
Wine  clerks,    .......     16 

Wiremen,  inside,      .  .  .  .  .  .19 

Wiremen  (navy  yard) ,      .  .  .  .  .34 

Wiremen  (street  and  electric  railway),        .  .     58 

Wiremen 's  helpers,  inside,  .  .  .  .19 

Wiremen 's  helpers  (street  and  electric  railway) ,  .     58 
Wood  carvers  (carpenters) ,       .  .  .  .15 

Woodworkers  (street  and  electric  railway),  .     58 

Woodworkers' helpers  (navy  yard),  .  .  .34 

Woo  1  sorters,  .  .  .  .  .  .62 


Yard  clerks  (steam  railroad) ,  . 
Yard  foremen  (steam  railroad) , 
Yard  men  (street  and  electric  railway) , 
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THIETEENTH  AMUAL 

Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in 
Massachusetts,  1914. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  matter  presented  herewith  constitutes  the  thirteenth  annual 
edition  of  the  Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Massachusetts/  the  first 
directory  of  this  character  having  been  pubHshed  by  this  Bureau  in 
August,  1902. 

The  present  edition  consists  of  four  divisions:  (I.)  "National  and  In- 
ternational Organizations,"  having  one  or  more  affiliated  local  unions  in 
the  United  States;  (II.)  "State,  District,  and  Trades  Councils,"  consisting 
of  organizations  composed  of  delegates  from  local  organizations  within  a 
particular  trade  or  group  of  trades,  or  within  a  definite  district  comprising 
more  than  a  single  city  or  town;  (III.)  "Central  Labor  Unions  and 
Councils,"  composed  of  delegates  from  local  unions  in  the  same  locality; 
and  (IV.)  "Local  Trade  Unions,"  composed  of  wage-earners  in  a  single 
locality  directly  associated  in  what  may  be  called  the  "unit"  body  of 
organization. 

Various  methods  of  securing  information  have  been  used  in  conjunction 
with  each  other  in  compiHng  the  present  directory.  There  have  been 
added  to  a  card  file,  consisting  of  an  individual  card  for  each  organization 
included  in  the  directory  for  1913,  additional  cards  for  unions  organized 
since  that  time.  Careful  records  have  been  kept  on  these  cards  of  all 
changes  in  meeting  places,  secretaries,  and  other  information  pertinent 
to  the  subject.  Schedules  were  sent  in  December,  1913,  to  all  of  the 
National  and  International  L'nions  in  the  L'nited  States  requesting  a  list 
of  their  affiliated  locals  in  Massachusetts,  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  respective  local  secretaries.  Similar  schedules  were  sent 
to  all  State,  District,  and  Trades  Councils,  and  Central  Labor  L^nions  and 
Councils.  The  Bureau  has  been  able,  by  these  means,  and  also  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  newspaper  clippings  relative  to  labor  organizations 

1  Prior  editions  of  the  directory  have  been  pubUshed  in  our  Labor  Bulletins  as  follows:  No.  23  (August,  1902), 
No.  24  (November,  1902),  No.  33  (September,  1904),  No.  37  (September,  1905),  No.  43  (September,  1906),  No. 
52  (September,  1907),  No.  61  (September,  1908),  No.  68  (October,  1909),  No.  76  (September,  1910),  No.  83 
(September,  1911),  No.  93  (August,  1912)  and  No.  94  (March,  1913). 
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in  the  Commonwealtli,  to  secure  information  with  reference  to  the  organi- 
zation of  new  unions,  the  disbanding  of  those  formerly  existing,  and  changes 
in  the  data  relative  to  organizations  previously  listed. 

A  schedule  of  inquiries,  among  which  were  certain  inquiries  which  had 
special  reference  to  this  edition  of  the  directory,  was  mailed  on  December 
31,  1913,  to  each  local  union  in  Massachusetts  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Schedules  were  received  by  mail  directly  or  were  obtained  by  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  from  approximately  96  ^  per  cent  of  the  organizations 
listed  in  this  edition.  In  the  remaining  cases,  the  desired  information 
has  been  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  National  or  International 
organization  with  which  the  local  organization  is  affiliated,  or  from  some 
other  rehable  source. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  collection  of  returns  and  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  the  directory  necessarily  cover  a  period  of  several  weeks,  some 
changes  have  no  doubt  occurred  since  the  information  herein  presented 
was  obtained,  consequently  those  who  have  occasion  to  consult  this 
directory  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  Local  secretaries  are  urged  to 
send  notice  of  any  change  in  the  particulars  pubhshed  herein  concerning 
the  organizations  with  which  they  may  be  connected. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  edition  of  the  directory  the  Bureau  has 
been  accorded  a  most  encouraging  response  to  its  inquiries  by  the  officials 
with  w^hom  it  has  had  occasion  to  communicate. 

The  four  divisions  of  the  directory  begin  on  pages  as  follows : 

I.     National  and  International  Organizations,        ....  page    5 

II.    State,  District,  and  Trades  Councils, page     9 

III.  Central  Labor  Unions  and  Councils, page  12 

IV.  Local  Trade  Unions, page  16 

Abbreviations  for  the  union  officials  follow:  B.  A.  for  Business  Agent;  C.  R.,  Cor- 
responding Representative;  C.  S.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Ch.,  Chairman;  D.  M. 
W.,  District  Master  Workman;  F.  A.  E.,  First  Assistant  Engineer;  F.  S.,  Financial 
Secretary;  Gen.  S.,  General  Secretary:  Gr.  S.,  Grand  Secretary;  Int.  S.,  International 
Secretary;  M.  W.,  Master  Workman;  Nat.  S.,  National  Secretary;  Org.,  Organizer; 
Pres.,  President;  R.  S.,  Recording  Secretary;  S.,  Secretary;  S.  T.,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Treas.,  Treasurer;  V.  P.,  Vice  President. 

1  The  number  of  schedules  sent  out  was  1,826,  of  which  number  168  were  to  national  organizations,  71  to 
State,  district  and  trades  councils,  99  to  central  labor  unions  and  councils,  and  1,488  to  local  trade  unions. 
Returns  were  received  from  all  but  72  organizations,  or  3.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  prior  to  going  to 
press  on  March  9,  1914. 
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I.    National  and  International  Organizations. 

[In  this  division  of  the  directory  appear  the  names  of  those  national  and  international  organ- 
izations which  have  one  or  more  affiliated  local  unions  in  the  United  States.  The  name  of  the 
union  is  first  given,  followed  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  general  secretary  or  other  officer 
acting  as  correspondent. 

Organizations  which  are  afl&liated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk  (*). 

Organizations  which  have  no  affiliated  local  unions  or  councils  in  Massachusetts  are  indi- 
cated by  a  dagger  (f).] 


American    Federation    of   Labor.     Samuel    Gompers, 
Pres.;  Frank  Morrison,  S.,  801-809  G  St.,  N.  W., 
.    Washington,    D.  C.;   John   B.    Lennon,    Treas., 
Bloomington,  111. 

Departments,  A.  F.  of  L. 
*Building   Trades  Department.     William  J.   Spencer, 

S.  T.,  412-414  Ouray  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Metal  Trades  Department.     Albert  J.  Berres,  S.  T., 

512-513  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Mining  Departm.ent.     Ernest   Mills,   S.  T.,   503-511 

Denham  Bldg.,  Denver,  Col. 
*Raitroad  Employees  Department.     John  Scott,  S.  T., 

301  Sa\\'yer  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
*Union  Label  Trades  Department.     Thomas  F.  Tracy, 

S.  T.,  708-710  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


*Actors  Union  of  America,  White  Rats.  W.W.  Waters, 
S.  T.,  227-231  W.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Asbestos  Workers,  International  Association  of  Heat 
and  Frost  Insulators  and.  Thomas  J.  McNa- 
mara,  Int.  S.,  2516  Slattery  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers  International 
Union  of  America.  Otto  E.  Fischer,  Int.  S.,  212 
Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  lU. 

^Barbers  International  Union  of  America,  Journey- 
men. Jacob  Fischer,  Gen.  S.  T.,  222  E.  Michi- 
gan St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bartenders  International  League.  (See  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Employees  International  Alliance). 

*Bill  Posters  and  Biilers  of  America,  International 
Alliance  of.  William  McCarthy,  Int.  S.,  809 
Fitzgerald  Bldg.,  1482-90  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

^Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  International  Brotherhood 
of.  William  F.  Kramer,  Gen.  S.  T.,  570-585 
Monon  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

*Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  and  Helpers  of 
America,  International  Brotherhood  of.  William 
J.  Gilthorpe,  Int.  S.  T.,  7-12  Law  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 

*Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of.  James 
W.  Dougherty,  Int.  S.  T.,  222  E.  Michigan  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  National.  Bennett  M.  Jayne,  Nat.  S.  T., 
402  N.  42nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union.  John  F.  Tobin,  Gen. 
Pres.;  C.  L.  Baine,  Gen.  S.  T.,  246  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

*Brewery  Workmen  of  America,  International  Union 
of  the  United.  Joseph  Proebstle,  Int.  S.,  2347-51 
Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*fBrick,  Tile,  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers  Alliance,  In- 
ternational. William  Van  Bodegraven,  S.  T., 
2341  W.  12th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  International 
Union  of  America.  William  Dobson,  S.,  Uni- 
versity Park  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  International 
Association  of.  Harry  Jones,  S.  T.,  422-424 
American  Central  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*'fBroom  and  Whisk  Makers  Union,  International. 
Will  R.  Boyer,  Int.  S.  T.,  851  I^ng  PL,  Chicago, 
lU. 

*'fBrushmakers  International  Union.  George  J.  Vitz- 
thun.  Gen.  S.  T.,  2052  Gates  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Building  Laborers,  International  Protective  Union  of. 
S.  P.  Johnson,  Gen.  S.,  2326  E.  Eighth  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Car  Workers,  International  Association  of.  G.  W. 
Gibson,  S.  T.,  1209-10  Morton  Bldg.,  538  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Card  Machine  Operators  Union  of  America.  Percy 
Milner,  Gen.  S.,  54  Woodland  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Card  Room  Operatives  of  America,  Amalgamated. 
Thomas  Blacow,  S.,  34  Stapleton  St.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of. 
Thomas  Atkinson,  Sec,  U.  S.  Ex.  Board,  76 
Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brother- 
hood of.  Frank  Duffy,  Gen.  S.,  Carpenters 
Bldg.,  222  E.  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*Carriage,  Wagon,  and  Automobile  Workers  of  North 
America,  International  Union  of.  WilUam  P. 
MaveU,  S.  T.,  30  Chapin  Blk.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*Carvers  Association  of  North  America,  International 
Wood.  Thomas  J.  Lodge,  Gen.  S.,  10  Carhsle 
St.,  Grove  Hall,  Mass. 

*Cement  Workers,  American  Brotherhood  of.  Henry 
J.  UUner,  S.  T.,  705  Clunie  Bldg.,  CaHfornia  and 
Montgomery  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'\Chandelier,  Brass,  and  Metal  Workers  of  North 
America,  Brotherhood  of.  J.  Grinthal,  S.  T.,  393 
Second  Av.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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National  and  International  Organizations. 


*Cigar    Makers    International      Union    of    America. 
George  W.  Perkins,  Int.  Pres.,  820  Monon  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 
*Clerks   International   Protective    Association,    Retail. 
H.  J.  Conway,  S.  T.,  Lock  Drawer  248,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 
*Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America,  United. 
Max  Zuckerman,  Gen.  S.,  62  E.  Fourth  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
*Commercial    Telegraphers    Union   of  America,    The. 
Wesley   Russell,   Gen.    S.    T.,   922-930   Monon 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
*-\Compressed  Air  and  Foundation  Workers  Union  of 
the    United    States    and    Canada,    International. 
James  G.   Andrew,   Pres.,   309   Bloomfield   St., 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 
*Coopers  International  Union  of  North  America.     Wil- 
liam R.  Deal,  Int.  S.  T.,  Bishop  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 
^Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  International  Union 
of.     William    Bondy,    S.  T.,    727    Manida    St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 
*\Diamond    Workers    Protective    Union    of   America. 
Andries    Meyer,    Pres.,    323    Washington    St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Drop  and  Machine  Forgers,  Die  Sinkers,  and  Trim- 
mer Makers,  United  Association  of.     E.  F.  Sivi- 
ter,  Gen.  S.  T.,  106  Rapleye  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
*Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of  (A. 
F.  of  L.).     Charles  P.  Ford,  Int.  S.,  Pierik  Bldg., 
Springfield,  111. 
Electrical   Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of.     J. 

W.  Murphy,  Gen.  S.,  Box  42,  Springfield,  111. 
*Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of.     Wil- 
liam Youn?,  S.  T.,  Room  418,  Perry  Bldg.,  16th 
and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Engiyieers,   Amalgamated  Society  of.     William  Dela- 
hay,  S.,  American  Council,  309  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
*Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operat- 
ing.    James  G.  Hannahan,  Gen.  S.,  6334  Yale 
Av.,  Chicago,  111. 
*  Firemen,    International    Brotherhood    of   Stationary. 
C.   L.   Shamp,   Int.   S.   T.,   3615   N.   24th   St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 
^Foundry   Employees,    International    Brotherhood    of. 
George  Bechtold,  S.  T.,  200  S.  Broadway,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
*Freight  Handlers,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad.     George 
H.  Kroeger,  S.  T.,  816-24  Harrison  St.,  Chicago, 
III. 
*Fur  Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  In- 
ternational.    Samuel   Korman,   Gen.   S.   T.,   32 
Union  Sq.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
^Garment  Workers  of  America,  United.     B.  A.  Larger, 
Gen.  S.,  116-122  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*Garment  Workers  Union,  International  Ladies.    John 
A.  Dyche,  Gen.  S.  T.,  32  Union  Sq.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
*'\Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     William  Launer,  Int.  S.,  930-932 
Witherspoon  Bldg.,   Juniper  and  Walnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
■^Glass     Snappers     National    Protective     Association, 
Window.     L.  L.  Jacklin,  Nat.  S.,  Kane,  Pa. 


*Glass  Workers  International  Association  of  America, 

Amalgamated.     Albert    J.    Scott,    Gen.    S.    T., 

Room  204,  118  E.  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fGZoss     Workers     of    America,     National     Window. 

Charles    Bryant,    S.,    417-420    Electric    Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
*Glass  Workers  Union,  American  Flint.     William  P. 

Clarke,  S.  T.,  928-931  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
*Glove  Workers  Union  of  America,  International.    Miss 

Elisabeth  Christman,  S.  T.,  506  Bush  Temple 

of  Music,  Chicago,  111. 
Government  Employees,  National  League  of.     George 

L.  Cain,  Nat.  Pres.,  11  LaGrange  Ter.,  Lynn, 

Mass. 
*Gramle  Cutters  International  Association  of  America 

The.     James  Duncan,  Int.  Pres.,  Hancock  Bldg., 

Quincy,  Mass. 
*'fGrinders  and  Finishers  National  Union,  Pocket  Knife 

Blade.     F.  A.  Didsbury,  Nat.  S.,  508  Brook  St., 

Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Hat  Finfshers  Association  of  the  United  States,  Wool. 

J.  J.  Flanagan,  Nat.  S.  T.,  96  Aubin  St.,  Ames- 
bury,  Mass. 
*Hatters  of  North  America,  United.     Martin  Lawlor, 

Nat.  S.  T.,  11  Waverly  PL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers  Union 

of  America,  International.     A.  Persion,  Gen.  S. 

T.,  Box  597,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
*Horseshoers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Inter- 
national  Union  of  the  Journeymen.     Hubert  S. 

Marshall,  S.  T.,  605  Second  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
*Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  International  Alli- 
ance   and    Bartenders    International    League    of 

America.     Jere.  L.  Sullivan,  Gen.  S.  T.,  Com- 
mercial Tribune  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.     Vincent  St.  John, 

Gen.  S.  T.,  Room  307,  164-166  W.  Washington 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.     Herman  Richter, 

Gen.  S.  T.,  P.  O.  Box  651,  Detroit,  Mich. 
*'\Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  the  United  States, 

Amalgamated  Association  of.     M.  F.  Tighe,  S.  T., 

501   House   Bldg.,   Smithfield  and  Water  Sts., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Knights  of  Labor.     J.  Frank  O'Meara,  S.,  Bliss  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C;  Thomas  H.  Canning,  Gen. 

M.  W.,  228  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
*'fLace  Operatives  of  America,  The  Chartered  Society 

of  Amalgamated.     David  L.  Gould,  Gen.  S.,  545 

W^.  Lehigh  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Lathers  International  Union,  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal. 

Ralph  V.  Brandt,  Gen.  S.  T.,  401  Superior  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
*Laundry    Workers  International    Union.     Harry   L. 

Morrison,  Gen.  S.  T.,  604  Second  Av.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
^Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  International  United 

Brotherhood   of.    John   J.    Pfeiffer,    Gen.    S.    T., 
504-5  Postal  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Leather    Workers    Union   of  America,   Amalgamated. 

James  J.  Brennan,   S.,  223  Perry  St.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 
Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of.     Edward  J. 
Cantwell,  Nat.  S.,  945  Pennsylvania  Av.,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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National  and  International  Organizations. 


*Lithographers  International  Protective  and  Beneficial 

Association   of  the    United    States   and    Canada. 

James  M.  O'Connor,  Gen.  S.  T.,  Langdon  Bldg., 

309  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*fLithographic  Press  Feeders  of  the  United  States  and 

Canada,  International  Protective  Association  of. 

Henry  C.  Kranz,  Int.  S.,  200  E.  23rd  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Lithographic  Workmen,  International  Union  of.     Wm. 

J.  Reel,  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Locomotive   Engineers,    Brotherhood   of.     William    B. 

Prenter,  First  Grand  Engineer,  1118  B.  of  L.  E. 

Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Locomotive  Firem,en  and  Enginemen,  Brotherhood  of. 

A.  H.  Hawley,  Gen.  S.  T.,  Peoria,  111. 
*Longshoremen's  Association,  International.     John  J. 

Joyce,  S.  T.,  702  Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Loom  fixers   International    Union.     Ohver    Christian, 

Nat.  S.,  Box  8,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
*'\Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the   United 

States,     National     Association     of.     Patrick     E. 

Lyons,  Nat.  S.,  334  Trenton  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
*Machinists,  International  Association  of.     George  B. 

Preston,  Gen.  S.  T.,  McGill  Bldg.,  908-914  G 

St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mailers  Trade  District  Union.     James  P.  McNichols, 

S.,  Flat  15,  442  Garfield  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 
*Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  International  Broth- 
erhood of.     Samuel  J.  Pegg,   Gr.  S.  T.,  27  Put- 
nam Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
*Marble  Workers,  International  Association  of.     Ste- 
phen C.  Hogan,  Gen.  S.  T.,  406  E.  149th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
*Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America, 

Amalgamated.     Homer  D.  Call,  S.  T.,  212  May 

Av.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
*Metal  Polishers,  Sniffers,  Platers,  Brass  and  Silver 

Workers   Union  of  North  America.     Charles  R. 

Atherton,  Gen.  S.  T.,  Neave  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
*Metal  Workers  International  Alliance,  Amalgamated 

Sheet.     John  E.  Bray,  Gen.   S.  T.,  407  Nelson 

Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
*'fMine  Workers  of  America,  United.     William  Green, 

S.  T.,  1106  State  Life  Bldg.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
*'\Miners,  Western  Federation  of.     Ernest  MiUs,  S.  T., 

503-511  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver,  Col. 
*Molders    Union    of   North    America,  International. 

Victor  Kleiber,  S.,  530  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Musical   and    Theatrical    Union,    American   Inter?ia- 

tional.     W.  Shurtleff,  Int.  S.,  P.  O.  Box  135, 

Station  B,  Washington,  D.  C. 
^Musicians,  American  Federation  of.     Owen  Miller, 

S.,  3535  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
*Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 

Brotherhood  of.     J.  C.  Skemp,  Gen.  S.  T.,  Box 

99,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
*Paper  Makers,  International  Brotherhood  of.     J.  T. 

Carey,  Pres.,  127  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
*Pattern  Makers  League  of  North  America.     James 
K>        Wilson,  Gen.  Pres.,  1008-1009  Second  National 

Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
*Pavers,  Rammermen,  Flag-Layers,  Asphalt  Workers, 

Bridge    and    Stone    Curb    Setters,    International 


Union  of.     Edward  I.  Hannah,  Gen.  S.,  223  E. 

59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*Paving  Cutters  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America 

and  Canada.     Carl  Bergstrom,   Gen.   S.,   L.   B. 

27,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
*Photo-Engravers    Union    of   North    America,    Inter- 
national.    Louis  A.  Schwarz,  S.  T.,  5609  Ger- 

mantown  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Piano,    Organ,    and    Musical    Instrument    Workers 

Union  of  America,  International.     Charles  Dold, 

Pres.,  1037  Greenwood  Ter.,  Chicago,  111. 
^Plasterers   Internatiorial   Association    of  the    United 

States  and  Canada,  Operative.     T.  A.  Scully,  S. 

T.,  442  E.  Second  St.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
*Plate  Printers  Union  of  North  America,  International 

Steel  and  Copper.     Charles  T.  Smith,  S.  T.,  612 

F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and 

Canada,     United    Association    of.     Thomas    E. 

Burke,   Gen.   S.   T.,   411-416  Bush  Temple  of 

Music,  Chicago,  111. 
*Post-office   Clerks,   National   Federation   of.     George 

F.  Pfeiffer,  S.  T.,  1419  Chfton  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
*'\Potters,   National  Brotherhood  of  Operative.     John 

T.  Wood,  S.  T.,  Box  6,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
*'\Powder  and  High  Explosive   Workers  of  America, 

United.     Ira  Sharpnack,  S.,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Colum- 
bus, Kansas. 
*'\Print    Cutters    Association    of   America,    National. 

Richard  H.  Scheller,  Nat.  S.  T.,  229  Hancock 

Av.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
^Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants    Union  of  North 

America,  International.     Joseph  C.  Orr,   S.   T., 

Pressmen's  Home,  Rogersville,  Tenn. 
Printing  Trades  Association,  International  Allied.     3. 

W.  Hays,  S.  T.,  Newton  Claypool  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
*Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada,  International  Brotherhood  of. 

John  H.  MaUn,  Pres.  S.,  P.  O.  Drawer  K,  Ft. 

Edward,  N.  Y. 
*Quarry     Workers     International     Union     of    North 

America.     Fred  W.  Suitor,  Int.  S.  T.,  Scampini 

Bldg.,  Barre,  Vt. 
Railroad  Signalmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of.     D. 

R.  Daniels,  Gr.  S.  T.,  28  Newton  St.,  Mansfield, 

Mass. 
Railroad  Station  Agents,  Order  of.     P.  H.  Phinney, 

Gr.  S.,  Monument  Beach,  Mass. 
Railroad   Station   Employees,   Brotherhood   of.     P.   J. 

Coyle,  Gr.  Pres.,  46-47  Holland  Bldg.,  27  Hay- 
market  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
*Railroad  Telegraphers,  The  Order  of.     L.  W.    Quick, 

Gr.  S.  T.,  Star  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Railroad  Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of.     A.  E.  King,  Gen. 

S.  T.,  American  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
*Railway    Carmen   of   America,    Brotherhood   of.     E. 

William  Weeks,  Gen.  S.  T.,  506-7  Hall  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
^Railway  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of.     R.  E.  Fisher,  Gr. 

S.  T.,  307-310  K.  C.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
Railway  Conductors  of  America,  The  Order  of.     C.  E. 

Whitney,  Gr.  S.  T.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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*Railway  Employees  of  America,  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  and  Electric.  W.  D.  Mahon,  Int. 
Pres.,  601-603  Hodges  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

*Roofers,  Composition,  Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International 
Brotherhood  of.  Daniel  J.  Ganley,  Gen.  S.  T., 
14  N.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

■^Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union  of  the  Atlantic.  George 
C.  Bodine,  S.  T.,  51  South  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

*tiSoiu  Sjniths  National  Union.  F.  E.  Kingsley,  S.  T., 
2728  Ashland  Av.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

*Seam.e7i's  Union  of  America,  International.  Thomas 
A.  Hanson,  S.,  570  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

*fShingle  Weavers,  Sawmill  Workers,  and  Woodsmen, 
International  Union  of.  WilKam  H.  Reid,  S.  T., 
202  Maynard  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Shoe  Workers  of  America,  United.  Michael  J.  Tracey, 
Gen.  S.  T.,  31  Exchange  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union.  S.  J.  Pothier,  Gen. 
S.,  163  Merrimack  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

*  Slate   and    Tile   Roofers    Union   of  America,   Inter- 

national.    Joseph  M.  Gavlak,  Gen.  S.  T.,  3643 
W.  47th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
*fSlate    Workers,    American    Brotherhood   of.     Philip 
Jago,  Jr.,  S.,  Pen  Argyle,  Pa. 

*  Spinners     Union,    International.     Urban    Fleming, 

Int.  S.,  188  Lyman  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

*Stage  Employees,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical. 
Lee  M.  Hart,  Gen.  S.  T.,  603-7  Gaiety  Theatre 
Bldg.,  1547  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

State,  City,  and  Town  Employees,  National  Federation 
of.  Michael  F.  O'Brien,  Nat.  Prea.,  307A  War- 
ren St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  John  F.  Andrews, 
Nat.  S.,  83  Morgan  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.; 
James  J.  Burns,  Nat.  S.  T.,  29  Webber  St.,  Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Steam,  Hot  Water,  and  Power  Pipe  Fitters  and  Help- 
ers, International  Association  of.  W.  H.  Davies, 
S.  T.,  204-205  Merrick  Bldg.,  357  W.  63rd  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgemen,  International  Brother- 
hood of.  T.  J.  Dolan,  Gen.  S.  T.,  508  Fort  Dear- 
born Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

^Steam  Shovelmen,  Associated  Union  of.  John  W. 
Tracy,  S.,  333  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

*'i Steel  Plate  Transferrers  Association  of  America,  The. 
J.  T.  W.  Miller,  Nat.  S.,  1024  Park  Rd.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union  of  North  America, 
International.  George  W.  WilUams,  S.  T.,  29 
Globe  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

■f Stogie  Makers  League,  National.  F.  W.  Sonderman, 
Nat.  S.  T.,  WheeUng,  W.  Va. 

*Stone  Cutters  Association  of  North  America,  Journey- 
men. Walter  W.  Drayer,  Gen.  S.  T.,  332  Ameri- 
can Central  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 


*Stove  Mounters  International  Union.  Frank  Grim- 
shaw,  S.T.,  1210  Jefferson  Av.,  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America, 
Amalgamated  Association  of.  (See  Railway  Em- 
ployees of  America,  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric.) 

*Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America.  M.  R.  Welch, 
Gr.  S.  T.,  326  Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*Tailors  Union,  International  Industrial.  E.  J.  Brais, 
Gen.  S.,  Box  597,  Bloomington,  111. 

*Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America,  International  Brotherhood  of.  Thomas 
L.  Hughes,  Gen.  S.,  222  E.  Michigan  St.,  Indi- 
anapohs, Ind. 

Textile  Workers, Nationallndustrial  {/mono/ (I.W.W.). 
Thomas  Holhday,  S.  T.,  Room  501,  104  Hanover 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

*Textile  Workers  of  America,  United.  John  Golden, 
Gen.  Pres.;  Albert  Hibbert,  Gen.  S.,  Box  742, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

*Tile  Layers  and  Helpers  International  Union,  Cera- 
mic, Mosaic,  and  Encaustic.  James  P.  Reynolds, 
Gen.  S.  T.,  12  Federal  St.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

'\Tin  Plate  Workers  Protective  Association  of  America, 
International.  John  Lalor,  Int.  S.,  162  14th  St., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

*-tTip  Printers,  International  Brotherhood  of.  T.  J. 
Carolan,  Int.  S.,  6  Plum  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*fTobacco  Workers  International  Union.  E.  Lewis 
Evans,  S.  T.,  50-53  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Third 
and  Main  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ivy. 

*fTravelers  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  of  America.  Murt  Malone,  S.  T., 
191  Boyd  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

*\Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors  International  Union 
of  North  America.  Michael  Carraher,  S.  T., 
150  E.  125th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Typographical   Union,  International.     J.   W.   Hays, 

S.  T.,   640-650  Newton  Claypool  Bldg.,   Indi- 
anapohs, Ind. 
*Upholsterers  International  Union  of  North  America. 
James  N.   Hatch,   Pres.,   234   First  Av.,   Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

*  Weavers    Amalgamated    Association    of   the     United 

States,  Elastic  Goring.  Alfred  Haughton,  Gen. 
S.,  50  Cherry  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Weavers,  National  Federation  of  Cloth.  James  White- 
head, S.  T.,  1188  Globe  Bldg.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

*Weavers  Protective  Association,  American  Wire.  E. 
E.  Desmond,  S.  T.,  468  Grove  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

WoTnen's  Trade  Union  League  of  America,  National. 
Miss  S.  M.  Frankhn,  S.  T.,  Room  901,  Unity 
Bldg.,  127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Woolsorters  and  Graders  Association  of  the  United 
States,  National.  George  H.  Brear,  Nat.  S., 
1  Gamble  PL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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II.    State,  District,  and  Trades  Councils. 

In  the  following  presentation  appear  the  names  of  organizations  composed  of  delegates  from 
local  trade  unions  within  a  particular  trade  or  group  of  trades,  or  a  definite  district  not  confined 
to  a  single  locality.  For  convenience  the  various  Railway  Adjustment,  Protective,  and  Grievance 
Committees  have  been  separately  grouped  at  the  end  of  this  division  of  the  directory.  In  every 
case  where  the  information  could  be  obtained  the  following  facts  are  given: 

Name  of  organization,  time  and  place  of  next  convention  or  conference,  name  and  address 
of  secretary  or  other  officer  acting  as  correspondent,  and  the  name  and  address  of  business  agent, 
if  any. 


American  Federation  of  Labor,  Massachusetts  State 
Branch.  Next  convention  at  Boston,  3d  Mon. 
in  September,  1914;  business  office.  Room  427, 
Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Tel.,  Fort  Hill  1793; 
Edward  S.  Alden,  Pres.,  189  High  St.,  Holyoke; 
Martin  T.  Joyce,  S.  T.,  Room  427,  Old  South 
Bldg.,  Boston. 

Bakers  Unions,  Massachusetts  State  Branch  of.  Vari- 
ous cities  by  appointment;  2d  Sun.  in  June  and 
Dec;  Murdock  N.  McRae,  S.  and  B.  A.,  28 
Florence  St.,  Brockton;  Tel.  2305  R. 

Barbers,  Massachusetts  State  Council  of.  Boston, 
Aug.  30,  1914;  WilHam  E.  Doyle,  S.,  26  Fremont 
St.,  Worcester. 

Blacksmiths  and  Helpers:  District  Council  No.  8  (N.Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.).  45  EUot  St.,  Boston;  Mar., 
June,  Sept.,  and  Dec;  John  Cavanaugh,  S.,  14 
Lydon  St.,  Norwood. 

Blacksmiths  and  Helpers:  District  Council  No.  SO 
(B.  &  M.  R.R.).  724  Washington  St.,  Boston; 
1st  Sun.  in  Mar.,  June,  Sept.,  and  Dec;  George 
H.  Sawyer,  Pres.  and  B.  A.,  5  AlHson  St.,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  and  Helpers:  Dis- 
trict Lodge  No.  34  (B.  &  M.  R.R.  System).  Bos- 
ton; 2d  Mon.  in  Feb.  and  1st  Mon.  in  Aug.;  W. 
H.  Wells,  Pres.,  12  S.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
R.  P.  Aldrich,  Dist.  S.  T.,  L.  B.,  435,  LyndonviUe, 
Vt. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  New  England  Organizing  Con- 
ference of.  Each  shoe  city  in  turn;  1st  Sun.; 
Daniel  E.  Whelan,  Pres.,  91  N.  Leydon  St., 
Campello;  Peter  Casey,  S.  T.,  Box  77,  Randolph. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers,  Massachusetts 
State  Conference  of.  New  Bedford;  2d  Mon.  in 
Mar.,  1914;  Michael  O'Brien,  S.,  293  Hampshire 
St.,  Lawrence;  Tel.  2967;  D.  J.  Mahoney,  B.  A., 
61  Lexington  St.,  Waltham. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Massachusetts  State  Council, 
United  Brotherhood  of.  So.  Framingham,  Feb. 
16-19,  1914;  John  Hanigan,  Pres.,  20  Madison 
St.,  Worcester;  Peter  Provost,  Jr.,  S.,  75  Bond 
St.,  Holyoke. 

Carpenters,  Berkshire  County  District  Council  of. 
Pittsfield  or  as  voted;  last  Sun.;  Charles  H.  Bell, 
Pres.,  631  S.  Main  St.,  Great  Barrington;  S.  H. 
Crum,  S.  T.,  291  Ashland  St.,  N.  Adams. 

Carpenters  District  Council  (N.  E.  Steam  Railroads). 
By  appointment;  last  Sun.;  Arthur  W.  Walker, 
Pres.  and  B.  A.,  170  Pleasant  St.,  Norwood. 

Carpenters  District  Council  of  Middlesex  County.  S. 
of  V.  Hall,  Stoneham;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  J.  G. 
Cogill,  B.  A.,  27  Glen  Ct.,  Maiden;  Tel.  Maiden, 
1128  W. 


Carpenters  District  Council  of  Newton,  Waltham,  Na- 
tick,  Needham,  and  Vicinity.  251  Washington 
St.,  Newton;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Tel.  1862  M; 
E.  MoPherson,  S.,  Box  55,  W.  Newton;  L.  M. 
Johnson,  B.  A.,  3  Cook  St.,  Newton  Highlands. 

Carpenters  District  Council  of  Norfolk  County,  Room 
9,  Danforth  Blk.,  Dedham;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.; 
Fred  L.  Rhoads,  S.,  Box  175,  Walpole. 

Carpenters  District  Council  of  the  South  Shore.  Car- 
penters Hall,  Hingham;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  Aus- 
tin McGaw,  S.,  Box  142,  Cohasset;  L.  W.  Beedle, 
B.  A.,  208  Allen  St.,  E.  Braintree. 

Carpenters,  North  Bristol  District  Council  of.  Ma- 
sonic Bldg.,  Stoughton;  1st  Sun.;  F.  O.  Fowler, 
R.  S.,  155  Porter  St.,  Stoughton;  Benjamin  S. 
Bolles,  B.  A.,  Sharon. 

Carpenters,  Northern  Massachusetts  District  Council  of 
(Fitchburg,  Leominster,  and  Athol).  Cor.  Main 
and  Oliver  Sts.,  Fitchburg;  2d  and  4th  Mon.; 
Frank  B.  Crucker,  S.,  Ross  St.,  Fitchburg;  Albert 
Lafreniere,  B.A.,  59  Tisdale  St, .Leominster,  Mass. 

Carpenters,  North  Shore  District  Council  of.  71  Wash- 
ington St.,  Salem;  1st  Tues.;  Rufus  P.  Harlow, 
S.,  26  Union  Ct.,  Lynn;  Michael  O'Brien,  71 
Washington  St.,  Salem. 

Carpenters  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Grand  Council  of. 
30  Hanover  St.,  Boston;  3d  Fri.;  Elmer  G. 
Walker,  S.,  8  Gifford  Ct.,  Salem. 

Carpenters,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  District  Con- 
vention of.  Masonic  Bldg.,  New  Bedford;  2d 
Sun.;  Walter  Pratt,  S.,  461  N.  Quincy  St., 
Brockton. 

Electrical  Workers,  New  England  District  Council  of. 
987  Washington  St.,  Boston;  Tel.  Trem.  440;  2d 
Sun.;  John  T.  Fennell,  R.  S.,  54  Parkman  St., 
Dor. 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of:  Eastern  District 
Committee.  987  Washington  St.,  Boston;  2d 
Sat.;  John  E.  Nolan,  Pres.,  44  Grampian  Way, 
Dor.;  John  J.  Kinlock,  B.  A.,  49  Pleasant  St., 
Lawrence. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  International  Alli- 
ance and  Bartenders  International  League:  New 
England  Branch.  New  Bedford;  Jan.  17,  1915; 
John  J.  Griffin,  S.  T.,  70  Adams  St.,  Lynn. 

Knights  of  Labor:  District  Assembly  No.  SO  (Incorpo- 
rated). 228  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Tel.  Ox.  3797; 
2d  and  4th  Tues,;  Thomas  H.  Canning,  Dist. 
M.  W.;  P.  J.  McCarthy,  Dist.  S.  T. 

Knights  of  Labor:  District  Assembly  No.  30  (Original). 
376  W.  Broadway,  S.  B.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.; 
Patrick  Croake,  Dist.  M.  W.,  606  Third  St., 
S.  Boston;  Michael  O'Meara,  Dist.  S.  T.,  43 
Orleans  St.,  E.  Boston. 
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state,  District,  and  Trades  Councils. 


Label  Conference,  New  England  (Cigar  Makers). 
Convention  meets  bi-annually;  business  office, 
39  Portland  St.,  Boston;  William  Standcumbe, 
Pres.,  87  Winthrop  St.,  Medford;  Tel.  Medford 
773  M. 

Lasters  Federation  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
(B.  &S.  W.).  Last  Sun.;  Central  Sq.,  Bridge- 
water;  Royal  F.  Dano,  R.  S.,  28  Grove  St., 
Brockton. 

Lathers,  Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Wood,  Wire, 
and  Metal.  987  Washington  St.,  Boston;  last 
Sun.,  Jan.,  Apr.,  May,  June,  July,  Aug.,  Sept., 
and  Oct.;  Edward  N.  Kelley,  S.  T.,  32  Merriam 
St.,  Som.;  Tel.  327  R. 

Legal  Protective  Federation.  Room.  527,  6  Beacon  St., 
Boston;  Henry  Sterling,  Pres.,  81  Bristol  Rd., 
W.  Som.;  Henry  Abrahams,  S.,  11  Appleton  St., 
Boston;  E.  Homer  Marks,  Treas.  and  Mgr. 

Loomjixers  Protective  Alliance.  By  appointment; 
business  office,  370  Bedford  St.,  Fall  River;  Tel. 
1580;  Thomas  Taylor,  S.  T. 

Machinists:  District  Lodge  No.  19,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  (Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  N.  H.).  Boston; 
quarterly;  George  B.  Loring,  S.,  30  Worcester 
Sq.,  Boston;  R.  L.  Hall,  B.  A.,  35  Munroe  St., 
Lynn;  Tel.  4125. 

Machinists:  District  Lodge  No.  J^Z,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  (B.  &  M.  R.R.).  Boston;  Jan.;  A.  A. 
Farnsworth,  S.  T.,  60  Davis  St.,  Keene,  N.  H.; 
Tel.  483  W. 

Machinists:  District  Lodge  No.  4-3,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  (Mass.,  N.  Y.,  and  Ct.).  Boston,  New 
Haven,  and  New  York;  1st  Sat.  in  Feb..  May, 
Aug.,  and  Nov.;  John  C.  Ready,  S.  T.,  75  Or- 
chard St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  and  Silver 
Workers  International  Union:  New  England  Dis- 
trict Council  No.  S.  By  appointment;  Charles 
R.  Atherton,  Gen.  S.,  Neave  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Molders  Unions,  Boston  and  Vicinity  Conference  Board 
of.  Room  410,  665  Washington  St.,  Boston;  2d 
Sun.;  Tel.  Ox.  3161;  WilUam  Griffin,  S.,  55  Wal- 
nut St.,  Waltham;  WilUam  John,  B.  A.,  665 
Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Molders  Unions,  Connecticut  Valley  Conference  Board 
of  (Vt.,  Mass.,  and  Ct.).  Norwich,  Ct.;  1st 
week  in  May;  J.  J.  Kaveney,  S.,  128  Patton  St., 
Springfield;  James  A.  Loveday,  B.  A.,  103  Ann 
St.,  Hartford,  Ct.;  Tel.  Charter  505. 

Molders  Unions,  Eastern  New  England  Conference 
Board  of  (Me.,  N.  H.,  Mass.,  and  R.  I.).  Lowell; 
May  1-3,  1914;  Charles  E.  Anderson,  S.  T.,  28 
Bowden  St.,  Lowell;  Eugene  L.  Murphy,  B.  A., 
116  Winslow  Av.,  Norwood;  Tel.  359  M. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers:  Berkshire  Dis- 
trict Council  No.  32.  By  appointment;  4th  vSun. ; 
Charles  Murphy,  S.,  53  Chase  Av.,  N.  Adams; 
Joseph  A.  McDonough,  B.  A.,  38  Gale  Av., 
Pittsfield;  Tel.  1062  W. 

Painters,  Decorators,   and  Paperhangers,   Connecticut 

Valley    Conference   of.     Successively    with    each 

affiUated  local;  3d  Sun.;  F.  W.  Wenzel,  S.  T., 

283  Elm  St.,  Holyoke. 

Painters,   Decorators,   and   Paperhangers,    Massachu- 


setts North  Shore  District  Conference  of.  71 
Washington  St.,  Salem;  Tues.;  Alexander  Tay- 
lor, C.  S.,  23  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

Painters,  Decorators,  a?id  Paperhangers,  Massachu- 
setts State  Conference  of.  By  appointment;  2d 
Sun.  in  Jan.  and  July;  A.  L.  Lamarsh,  Pres., 
304  High  St.,  Holyoke;  P.  H.  Triggs,  S.,  218 
Walnut  St.,  Springfield;  Tel.  5500. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers,  Worcester 
County  Conference  of.  By  appointment;  1st 
Sun.;  James  E.  Heffron,  S.  T.,  20  Madison  St., 
Worcester;  Tel.  Park  6821. 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fit- 
ters' Helpers,  Massachusetts  State  Association  of 
the  United  Association  of.  Last  Sat.  in  Jan.  and 
July;  next  convention,  Gloucester,  July,  1914; 
Albert  R.  Gardner,  Pres.,  152  Foster  St.,  Brook- 
ton;  F.  D.  McCarthy,  S.  T.,  2  Harris  St.,  Maiden. 

Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Association: 
New  England  District  Organization  No.  2. 
Quincy  House,  Boston;  2d  Mon.  in  Jan.;  C.  W. 
MarshaU,  S.  T.,  113  Green  St.,  Brockton. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Massachusetts  District  Council 
of.  Worcester;  1st  Sun.  in  each  quarter;  Ed- 
ward F.  X.  McCarthy,  S.  T.,  9  Appleton  St., 
Boston. 

Stationary  Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of: 
State  District  Union  No.  1.  By  appointment; 
3d  Mon.  in  July;  Michael  J.  Haggerty,  Pres., 
60  Tremont  St.,  Lawrence;  John  W.  Downing, 
S.  T.,  4  W.  Eleventh  St.,  Lowell. 

Steam  and  Operating  Engineers,  Massachusetts  State 
Branch  of.  995  Washington  St.,  Boston;  semi- 
annual conventions  by  appointment;  2d  Sun. 
in  June  and  Dec;  monthly  meetings,  995  Wash- 
ington St.;  last  Sun.;  Thomas  B.  Constant,  Pres., 
114  Bennington  St.,  E,  Boston;  Albra  W.  Her- 
some,  S.,  Box  13,  Wamesit. 

Typographical  Union,  New  England.  By  appoint- 
ment; 1st  Mon.  in  June;  Edward  M.  Martin, 
Pres.,  308  Belgrade  Av.,  Roslindale;  John  F. 
Murphy,  S.  T.,  Box  712,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Railway  Adjustment,  Pbotective,  and  Grievance 
Committees. 

Car  Workers:  Boston  and  Maine  System  Council. 
Quincy  House,  Boston;  2d  Sat.;  T.  H.  Condon, 
Pres.  and  B.  A.,  15  Boardman  St.,  Salem;  Tel. 
1871  M;  J.  H.  Dwyer,  S.,  216  Medford  St. 
Somerville. 

Car  Workers,  Eastern  Federation  of.  By  appoint- 
ment, semi-annually;  T.  H.  Condon,  Pres.  and 
B.  A.,  15  Boardman  St.,  Salem;  Tel.  1871  M; 
P.  J.  English,  S.  T.,  75  Leete  St.,  West  Haven, 
Ct. 

Car  Workers,  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
System  Council.  New  Haven,  Ct.;  2d  Sun.,  alt. 
month;  M.  H.  Dickinson,  Pres.  and  B.  A.,  35 
Rosette  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Car  Workers  Trades  Council  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  System.  Commercial 
House,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  1st  Sat.  in  Jan.;  special 
meetings  by  appointment;  Frank  Gannon,  Pres. 
and  B.  A.,  112  Union  Av.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 
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State,  District,  and 

Federated  Trades,  Council  of  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.). 
Boston  and  New  Haven,  Ct.,  alternately;  when 
called;  Richard  Greenwood,  S.  T.,  31  Woodlawn 
Av.,  Mat. 

Locomotive  Engineers:  General  Committee  of  Adjust- 
ment (B.  &  A.  R.R.).  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Allston; 
2d  and  4th  Sun.;  F.  J.  Otterson,  Ch.,  49  Prairie 
Av.,  Auburndale;  C.  A.  Snow,  S.,  10  Wards- 
worth  St.,  AUston. 

Locomotive  Engineers:  General  Committee  of  Adjust- 
ment (B.  &  M.  R.R.).  164  Canal  St.,  Boston; 
Tel.  Hay,  22045;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  C.  K.  Mitchell, 
Gen.  Ch.,  5  Benton  St.,  Stoneham;  C.  B.  Galle- 
her,  S.,  164  Canal  St.,  Boston. 

Locomotive  Engineers:  General  Committee  of  Adjust- 
ment (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  Business  office, 
Room  18,  PoU  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Tel. 
1443-6;  at  call  of  Gen.  Ch.;  F.  S.  Evans,  Gen. 
Ch.,  96  Winter  St.,  Norwood;  L.  L.  Mitchell, 
S.  T.,  11  Harrison  Av.,  Taunton. 

Locomotive  Engineers:  Massachusetts  Slate  Legislative 
Board.  Boston;  at  call  of  Ch.;  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Ch.,  82  Bailey  St.,  Lawrence;  Theodore  B. 
Wardwell,  S.  T.,  llj  Hammond  St.,  Worcester; 
Tel.  Park  6726  W. 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Joint  Protective 
Board  of  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  Either  at 
Boston,  or  New  Haven,  Ct.;  1st  Mon.  in  Feb.; 
H.  M.  Walker,  Ch.,  82  Whitfield  St.,  Dor.;  F. 
S.  Mahler,  S.,  277  Belgrade  Av.,  RosUndale. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  Joint  Protective  Board 
of  (B.  &  M.  System).  71  Washington  St., 
Salem;  2d  Sun.;  J.  Mahoney,  Pres.,  5  Dodge 
St.,  Maiden;  F.  J.  Harvey,  Treas.,  3  Park  St., 
Amesbury. 

Railroad  Station  Employees,  Brotherhood  of:  General 
Board  of  Adjustment  (B.  &  M.  R.R.).  Quincy 
House,  Boston;  at  call  of  Ch.;  P.  J.  Coyle,  Gen. 
Ch.,  46  Holland  Bldg.,  27  Haymarket  Sq.,  Bos- 
ton; Tel.  Hay.  4218;  Hiram  Leet,  S.,  50  C  St., 
Lowell. 

Railroad  Telegraphers,  General  Committee  of  Adjust- 
ment (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  By  appoint- 
ment; on  call  of  Ch.;  Leonard  J.  Ross,  Gen.  Ch., 
15  Sprague  St.,  Pro\ddence,  R.  I.;  M.  W.  Handy, 
S.,  Box  885,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  General  Grievance  Committee, 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  Business  office, 
701  Winthrop  Bldg.,  Boston;  Tel.  Fort  Hill 
1917;  J.  P.  MacArdle,  Gen.  S.,  5  North  Ter., 
Worcester. 


Trades  Councils. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  General  Grievance  Committee, 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  Boston;  call  of 
Ch.;  H.  S.  Stiles,  Ch.,  53  Fremont  Av.,  Ever- 
ett; M.  N.  Doyle,  Gen.  S.,  334  MiUbury  St., 
Worcester. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  General  Grievance  Committee, 
Boston,  Revere  Beach,  and  Lynn  Railroad.  Mish- 
awum  Hall,  11  City  Sq.,  Charlestown;  Ist  Sun. 
and  3d  Thurs.;  Elbridge  F.  Smith,  Ch.,  240 
Bowdoin  St.,  Winthrop;  J.  J.  McCarthy,  S.,  75 
Walden  St.,  Winthrop. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  General  Grievance  Committee, 
Central  Vermont  Railroad.  L.  Moore,  S.,  18 
Hoyt  St.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  General  Grievance  Committee, 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad. 
J.  W.  Fridenburg,  S.,  39  Prout  St.,  New  Haven, 
Ct. 

Railroad  Trainmeji:  State  Legislative  Board.  By  ap- 
pointment; every  third  year;  W.  L.  McMenimen, 
Ch.,  New  Braintree,  Mass.;  T.  C.  O'Brien,  Sec, 
Room  801,  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 

Railway  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of:  Boston  and  Maine 
System  Board  of  Adjustment.  Quincy  House, 
Boston;  quarterly,  on  call  of  Exec.  Com.;  D.  C. 
Woodill,  Ch.,  Melrose;  J.  L.  Johnson,  S.  T.,  14 
Stevens  St.,  Lawrence. 

Railway  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of:  Eastern  Federation  of 
the  Boards  of.  H.  L.  Plummer,  S.,  303  Brackett 
St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Railway  Conductors:  Adjustment  Committee  (N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  By  appointment;  bi-annually, 
on  call  of  Ch.;  C.  S.  Brigham,  Gen.  Ch.,  721 
Main  St.,  Hartford,  Ct.;  C.  W.  Merrill,  S.,  29 
Evergreen  St.,  Roxbury. 

Railway  Conductors:  General  Adjustment  Committee 
(B.  &  A.  R.R.).  United  States  Hotel,  Boston; 
on  call  of  Ch.;  M.  F.  Walsh,  Ch.,  26  Fairview 
Av.,  W.  Springfield;  Charles  M.  Hasland,  S., 
45  Crescent  Av.,  Dorchester. 

Railway  Conductors:  General  Board  of  Adjustment 
(B.  &  M.  R.R.).  Quincy  House,  Boston;  bi- 
annually,  even  years,  1st  week  in  Jan.;  T.  J. 
Halloran,  Ch.;  Carl  E.  Taylor,  S.,  Woodsville, 
N.  H. 

Street  Railway  Employees:  Joint  Conference  of  Bay 
State.  724  Washington  St.,  Boston;  1st  Mon. 
in  Jan.,  Apr.,  July,  and  Oct.;  Fred  Crowley, 
Pres.,  1097  Lakeview  Av.,  Lowell;  Charles  A. 
Shea,  S.,  S.  Groveland. 
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III.    Central  Labor  Unions  and  Councils. 

The  following  list  includes  those  local  delegate  organizations,  such  as  central  labor  unions 
and  trades  councils,  which  are  purely  representative  bodies  composed  of  delegates  from  their 
respective  affiliated  local  unions.  In  every  case  where  the  information  could  be  obtained  the 
following  facts  are  given  for  each  organization:  Name  of  organization,  business  office  (where  dif- 
ferent from  place  of  meeting),  and  telephone  number,  place  of  meeting,  time  of  meeting,  name 
and  address  of  secretary  and  of  business  agent.  Where  no  special  address  is  given  for  either  sec- 
retary or  business  agent  he  may  be  addressed  at  the  place  of  meeting. 


AthoL 

Central  Labor  Union.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  59  Exchange 
St.;  1st  and  3d  Tuea.;  Eugene  W.  Sargent,  F.  S., 
18  Prospect  St. 

BOSTON. 

(For  abbreviations  under  Boston,  see  note  at  foot 
of  page  17.) 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.  606  Old  South  Bldg. ; 
Tel.  Fort  Hill  1509;  1st  Mon.;  Daniel  J.  Svdlivan, 
Pres.;  Daniel  J.  McDonald,  S. 

Bakers  Unions,  Joint  Executive  Board  of.  1125 
Washington  St.;  Tel.  Trem.  2452  R;  Thurs.; 
Ernest  Lenz,  S.,  74  Day  St.,  Rox. 

Blacksmiths  District  Council  No.  33  (Boston  and 
Vicinity).  45  EUot  St.;  Edward  J.  Ryan,  S.  T.; 
George  M.  Guntner,  B.  A. 

Brewery  Workers  Joint  Local  Executive  Board.  1117 
Columbus  Av.,  Rox.;  Tel.  Rox.  1078;  1st  and 
3d  Wed.;  Edmond  F.  Ward,  Ch. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers,  Joint  Executive 
Committee  of  (Boston  and  Vicinity).  386  Harri- 
son Av.;  on  call;  James  O'Kane,  Pres.,  75  Clapp 
St.;  Charles  A.  Darnes,  S. 

Building  Trades  Council.  Business  ofi&ce,  386  Harri- 
son Av.;  Tel.  Trem.  491;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Austin 
Fales,  Pres.;  Arthur  M.  Huddell,  B.  A. 

Carpenters  District  Council  of  Boston  and  V.icinity 
(United  Brotherhood).  30  Hanover  St.;  Tel. 
Hay  13'65;  lat  and  3d  Thurs.;  WilUam  H.  Walsh, 
Pres.,  178  Washington  St.,  Brookline;  A.  J. 
Howlett,  B.  A. 

Central  Labor  Union.  987  Washington  St.;  1st  and 
3d  Sun.;  Wilham  Kobs,  Pres.,  987  Washington 
St.;  Henry  Abrahams,  S.,  11  Appleton  St.;  Tel. 
Trem.  612;  G.  Harry  Dunderdale,  Asst.  S.,  8 
Kneeland  St. 

City  Employees  Unions,  Joint  Council  of.  Business 
office,  140  London  St.,  E.  B.;  Tel.  21590  E.  B.; 
meets  in  Vernon  Hall,  1208  Tremont  St.;  3d 
Wed.;  James  E.  Phelan,  Pres.,  572  Hyde  Park 
Av.,  Ros.;  Timothy  W.  Kelly,  S.  and  B.  A., 
140  London  St.,  E.  B. 

Cloak,  Skirt,  and  Waist  Makers,  Joint  Board  of. 
Business  office,  230  Tremont  St.;  Tel.  Ox.  1920; 
meets  at  8  Levering  PL;  Thurs.;  William  Shaw- 
mut,  S.,  65  Maiden  St.,  Everett;  I.  M.  Lapidus, 
B.  Mgr.,  230  Tremont  St. 

Freight  Handlers,  Joint  Council  of  Railroad.  987 
Washington  St.;  2d  Tues.;  Alexander  Ryan,  S., 
17  Crawford  St.,  Maiden. 

Furniture  Trades  Council.  53  Hanover  St.;  Tel.  Hay. 
2397  M;  on  call;  Edwin  E.  Graves,  S. 


BOSTON  — Con. 

Garment  Workers  District  Council  No.  9.  724  Wash- 
ington St.;  Tel.  Ox.  454;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Ralph 
Decunto,  S.;  Samuel  Zorn,  B.  Mgr. 

Garment  Workers  Joint  Executive  Board.  724  Wash- 
ington St.;  Sat.;  Tel.  Ox.  454;  Samuel  Zorn,  B. 
Mgr.;  Ralph  Decunto,  B.  A.,  and  Paul  Urbsho, 
B.  A. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  International  Alli- 
ance and  Bartenders  International  League:  Joint 
Executive  Board.  63  Shawmut  Av.;  2d  and  4th 
Fri.;  Tel.  Trem.  2103  J;  John  J.  Kearney,  S., 
63  Shawmut  Av. 

Longshoremen's  District  Council.  Stetson  Hall,  Han- 
over and  Blackstone  Sts.;  1st  Sun.;  George  W. 
Brady,  S.  T.,  24  Harris  St. 

Metal  Trades  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity.  694 
Washington  St.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  Frank  Tully, 
Pres.,  7  Fenwood  Rd.,  Rox.;  Thomas  McCabe, 
S.  T.,  276  Eustis  St.,  Rox. 

Metal  Trades  Department:  Charlestown  Council  (Navy 
Yard) .  66  Main  St.,  Chasn;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.; 
Thomas  J.  Savage,  Pres.,  1  Herbert  St.,  Everett; 
Walter  H.   Brown,  S.,  136  Proctor  Av.,  Revere. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperliangers  District  Coun- 
cil No.  41  of  Boston.  12  Kneeland  St.;  Thurs.; 
Tel.  Ox.  1173;  John  A.  Buckley,  S.,  12  Kneeland 
St.;  John  F.  Welch,  B.  A.,  and  J.  A.  Boudrot, 
B.  A. 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fit- 
ters' Helpers:  District  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicin- 
ity. 987  Washington  St.;  1st  Sat.;  John  J. 
Cummings,  Pres.,  104  Greenwood  St.,  Dor.; 
Joseph  P.  Curry,  S.  T.,  447  Summer  St.,  W.  Lynn. 

Teamsters,  Joint  Council  of.  Business  office,  31 
Thacher  St.;  Tel.  Rich.  1951  M;  meets  at  995 
Washington  St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  E.  S.  Me- 
hagen,  Pres.,  39  Essex  St.,  Chasn.;  Michael  J. 
O'Donnell,  B.  A.,  31  Thacher  St. 

Union  Label  Section:  Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 
987  Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Austin  P. 
Kaveney,  R.  S. 

Upholsterers  District  Council.  53  Hanover  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Mon.;  Tel.  Hay.  2397  M;  A.  J.  McKen- 
zie,  Pres.,  Montrose  St.,  Wakefield;  Edwin  E. 
Graves,  S.  and  B.  A. 

Women's  Trade  Union  League.  7  Warrenton  St.; 
2d  Wed.;  Tel.  Ox.  682;  Miss  Mabel  Gillespie, 
Exec.  S. 

Bridgewater. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Elwell  Blk.;  1st  Thurs.;  Royal 
F.  Dano,  S.;  James  Murphy,  B.  A.,  Box  142. 
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BROCKTON. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.  Business  office,  16 
Joslyns  Ct.;  meeting  place,  where  appointed;  3d 
Thurs.;  W.  W.  Adams,  S.  T. 

Building  Trades  Council.  Business  office  and  meet- 
ing place,  126  Main  St.,  Room  26;  Fri.;  Tel.  3460; 
George  L.  Nickerson,  R.  S.,  113  Huntington  St.; 
Frank  G.  Ettredge,  B.  A.,  38  Walnut  St. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Eagle  Hall,  Centre  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Wed.;  George  E.  Minzey,  F.  S.,  12  Har- 
vard St. 

Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  1  (B.  &  S.  W.).  Business 
office,  52  Centre  St.;  Tel.  79  or  2818;  meets  at 
57  Centre  St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Michael  J.  Co- 
han, S.  and  B.  A. 

Teamsters,  Joint  Council  of.  (Brockton  and  vicin- 
ity). Business  office,  138  Court  St.;  Tel.  3396 
W;  meets  at  Teamsters  Hall,  140  Court  St.;  4th 
Tues.;  Charles  Cooper,  S.,  14  Cypher  St.;  Louis 
W.  Peloquine,  B.  A.,  138  Court  St. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Business  office,  235  Upland 
Rd.;  Tel.  598;  meets  at  631  Massachusetts  Av. ; 
1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  Michael  D.  Collins,  R.  S., 
235  Upland  Rd. 

CHELSEA. 

Central  Labor  Union.  220  Broadway;  Tel.  Chelsea 
454-4;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Joseph  Z.  Greenman, 
S.,  6  Ellsworth  St. 

CHICOPEE. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Hibernian  Hall,  112  Exchange 
St.;  3d  Sun.;  M.  A.  Morrisey,  S.,  39  School  St. 

FALL   RIVER. 

Carpenters  District  Council.   16  Hartwell  St.;    Fri.;  J. 

H.  Richards,  S.;  Joseph  Perron,  B.  A.,  24  Reney 

St. 
Central   Labor    Union.     Spinners   Hall,    Second   St.; 

1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  John  H.  Carroll,  Pres.,  18 

Park  St.;  John  W.  Lambert,  S.,  64  Tecumseh  St. 
Textile  Council.     Business  office,   370  Bedford  St.; 

Tel  1580;  meets  in  Weavers  Bldg.,  138  Pleasant 

St.;   3d  Wed.;   James   Tansey,   Pres.;   Thomas 

Taylor,  S.  and  B.  A. 

FITCHBURG. 

Central  Labor  Union  (Fitchburg  and  Leominster). 
F.  A.  C.  Bldg.,  Wallace  Av.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.; 
Leon  Manierre,  Pres.;  Patrick  J.  Conry,  R.  S., 
31  Ward  St. 

Framingham. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Business  office,  Howard  St.; 
Tel.  429  J;  meets  in  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Wed.;  Edward  L.  Hand,  Pres.,  16  Eames  St.; 
William  E.  Cotter,  S.  and  B.  A.,  12  D  St. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Business  office,  14  Short  St.; 
meets  in  Teamsters  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  J. 
Lewis  Urquhart,  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  14  Short  St. 


HAVERHILL. 

Central  Labor  Union.     2  Gilman  PI.;  Tel.   1433;  2d 

and  4th  Mon.;  John  Macdougall,  S.,  2  Gilman 

PI. 
Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  S  (B.  &  S.  W.).     2  Gilman 

PI.;   Tel.   2399;   Fri.;  Warren  F.   Goldthwaite, 
S.T. 
Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union  (Central  Council)  163 

Merrimack   St.;   Tel.   2315;   S.   J.   Pothier,   S.; 

T.  F.  Bowen,  B.  A. 

HbLYOEE. 

Building  Trades  Council.  Business  office,  75  Bond 
St.;  Tel.  705;  meets,  437  High  St.;  Fri.;  P.  Pro- 
vost, Jr.,  S.,  75  Bond  St.;  John  Cronin,  Special 
Deputy,  437  High  St. 

Carpenters  District  Council  of  Holyoke,  Westfield,  and 
Vicinity.  437  High  St.;  Tel.  705;  2d  and  4th 
Wed.;  George  Lane,  S.,  146  Sargeant  St.;  John 
Cronin,  B.  A. 

Central  Labor  Union.  437  High  St. ;  2d  and  4th  Sun. ; 
Urban  Fleming,  Pres.;  J.  P.  Bleasius,  C.  S.,  34 
Hitchcock  St. 

LAWRENCE. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  (Lawrence,  Haverhill 
and  Lowell).  Business  office,  68  Newbury  St.; 
Tel.  3488  M;  meets  at  Essex  House;  2d  Fri.  of 
Jan.,  Apr.,  July,  and  Oct.;  James  Kent,  Pres., 
99  Stearns  Av.;  Thomas  Hay,  S.  T.,  68  Newbury 
St. 

Building  Trades  Council.  184  Broadway;  Tel.  2713; 
2d  and  4th  Wed.;  G.  W.  Ramsden,  S.,  2  Willow 
St. 

Carpenters  District  Council.  253  Lowell  St.;  Tel. 
2713;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Joseph  Labelle,  S.,  8 
Broadway  Av.;  Alexander  B.  Grady,  B.  A. 

Central  Labor  Union.  184  Broadway;  Tel.  2970; 
2d  Wed.  and  4th  Sun.;  Edward  Hayes,  Pres., 
66  Bromfield  St.;  Rudolph  E.  Bernard,  S.,  391 
Lowell  St. 

LOWELL. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.  Runels  Bldg.,  Merri- 
mack Sq.;  2d  Fri.;  John  V.  Donoghue,  S.  T.  and 
B.  A.,  4  Hazeltine  St. 

Carpenters  District  Council.  Runels  Bldg.,  Merri- 
mack Sq.;  Tel.  2403;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  B.  B. 
Golding,  S.,  29  Fulton  St.;  Michael  A.  Lee,  B.  A., 
74  Fourth  St. 

Textile  Council.  32  Middle  St.;  on  call  of  Pres.; 
Thomas  J.  Reagan,  Pres.,  20  Brookins  St.;  Jo- 
seph F.  Ashton,  S.,  22  Middle  St. 

Trades  and  Labor  Council.  32  Middle  St.;  1st  and 
3d  Thurs.;  Tel.  1715;  Charles  E.  Anderson,  S., 
28  Bowden  St. 

LYNN. 

Building  Trades  Department  of  Lynn.  62  Munroe 
St.;  Tel.  2175;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Leonard  G.  New- 
man, S.,  55  Prospect  St.;  Fred  Kealey,  B.  A.,  62 
Munroe  St. 
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LYNN— Con. 

Carpenters  District  Cotmcil.  62  Munroe  St.;  1st  and 
3d  Tues.;  Tel.  2175;  Leonard  G.  Newman,  R.  S., 
55  Prospect  St.;  A.  W.  Clark,  B.  A. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Donoghue  Bldg.,  Munroe  St. 
and  Central  Av.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  William  A. 
Nealey,  Pres.,  35  Munroe  St.;  George  White,  S., 
35  Munroe  St. 

Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  1  (U.  S.  W.).  10  Central  Sq.; 
Tel.  3675;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  John  F.  Madden, 
Pres.,  10  Central  Sq.;  C.  O.  Whidden,  S. 

Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  4  (B.  &  S.  W.).  61  Exchange 
St.;  Tel.  251;  2d  Tues.;  John  D.  Dullea,  S.  and 
B.  A.,  Box  532. 

MALDEN. 

Central  Labor  Union.  56  Plea.sant  St.;  2d  and  4th 
Thurs.;  John  J.  Lucey,  R.  S.,  238  Charles  St. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Burkes  Bldg.;  last  Wed.; 
James  Cavenaugh,  S.,  Maplewood  Av. 

Middleborough. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Robinson's  Hall;  2d  Wed.; 
L.  D.  Churbuck,  S.,  2  High  St. 

Milford. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Scott's  Blk.,  101  Main  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Wed.;  Joseph  Jiskra,  F.  S.,  Box  162. 

Montague. 

Central  Labor  Union  (Millers  Falls) .  Redmen's  Hall ; 
Daniel  A.  Bane,  R.  and  C.  S.,  Millers  Falls; 
Thomas  Bernard,  B.  A.,  Millers  Falls. 

Natick. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Winch  Blk.,  Main  St.;  Fri.; 
E.  H.  Pratt,  S.,  6  Harvard  St. 

NEW   BEDFORD. 

Building   Trades  Council.     384  Acushnet  Av.;  Fri.; 

R.  W.  Carr,  S.,  113  Grape  St.;  William  Nelson, 

B.  A.,  728  Kempton  St. 
Carpenters  District  Council.     39  Masonic  Bldg.;  Tel. 

398-4;  Thurs.;  D.  A.  Houle,  S.,  150  Talmen  St.; 

WilUam  Nelson,  B.  A.,  728  Kempton  St. 
Central  Labor  Union.     Labor  Temple,  138  Pleasant 

St.;   2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Henry  S.  Davis,  S.,   135 

Thompson  St. 
Textile  Council.     Business   office,   50?   Pleasant  St.; 

meets,  62|  Purchase  St.;  2d  Mon.;  John  Hobin, 

S.,  598  Pleasant  St.;  Walter  EUinson,  B.  A.,  58 

Bonney  St. 

NORTH   ADAMS. 

Central  Labor   Union.     Dowliu   Blk.,   Main    St.;    2d 

and  4th  Thurs.;  E.  R.  Stein,  S.,  15  Highland  Av. 
Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  $1.     Business  office,  184  Eagle 

St.;  Tel.  979  X;  meets,  Dowlin  Blk.,  Main  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  Charles  J.  Hager,  S.  T.,  184 

Eagle  St. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  59 
Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  Thomas  S.  Chais- 
son,  R.  S.,  74  Hawley  St. 

Norwood. 

Central  Labor  Union  (Norfolk  County).  A.  O.  U.  W. 
Hall,  Norwood;  Albert  A.  Fickett,  R.  S.,  200 
Vernon  St. 

PITTSFIELD. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.     124  North  St.;  1st 

Mon.;  John  C.  Nash,  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box  34,  Far- 

nams,  Mass. 
Building  Trades  Council.     311  North  St.;  1st  and  3d 

Wed.;  Joseph  A.  McDonough,  S.,  21  Atwood  Av. 
Central  Labor  Union.     19  Fenn  St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.; 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  S.,  269  Francis  Av. 

Plymouth. 

Central  Labor  Union.     Leon  D.  Badger,  S.,  2  Lewis 

St. 

QUINCY. 

Building  Trades  Council.  Business  office,  295  Wash- 
ington St.;  Tel.  1772  M;  meets,  Keatings  Hall; 
Fri.;  John  A.  Singler,  R.  S.,  33  Elm  St.;  Fred 
H.  Lord,  B.  A. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Wilson  Hall,  1453  Hancock 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Neil  MacPhail,  R.  S., 
260  Bridge  St.,  N.  Weymouth. 

Rockland. 

Central  Labor  Union.  B.  &  S.  W.  Hall,  Union  St.; 
1st  and  3d  Mon.;  Patrick  CapUce,  R.  S.,  109 
Reed  St. 

SALEM. 

Building  Trades  Council,  North  Shore.  71  Washing- 
ton St.;  Tel.  1064  W;  Fri.;  Fred  Williams,  S., 
13  WilUams  St.;  Daniel  Guthrie,  B.  A.,  1  Her- 
sey  St. 

Central  Labor  Union.  71  Washington  St.;  1st  Sun. 
and  3d  Mon.;  Norman  J.  Montgomery,  R.  and 
C.  S.,  9  Bowditch  St.,  Peabody. 

SOMERVILLE. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Business  office,  31  Chandler 
St.;  Tel.  1038;  meets  in  Hill  Bldg.,  Union  Sq.; 
1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Andrew  H.  Crispin,  R.  S.,  31 
Chandler  St. 


Central   Labor 
Marcy  St. 


Southbridge. 

Union.     Louis    N. 
Extension. 


Langevin,    Pres., 


SPRINGFIELD. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.  19  Sanford  St.;  3d 
Sun.;  Arthur  F.  Benoit,  Pres.,  East  Longmeadow; 
Charles  P.  Kimball,  S.,  121  College  St. 
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SPRINGFIELD  —  Con. 

Bakers  Joint  Executive  Board.  19  Sanf  ord  St.,  Spring- 
field; 1st  and  3d  Sat.;  Thomas  C.  Ivirk,  Pres., 
85  Lebanon  St.;  R.  Menzell,  S.  and  B.  A.,  Pine 
Ct.,  Pine  St. 

Building  Trades  Section:  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment, A.  F.  of  L.  19  Sanford  St.;  Tel.  1435;  1st 
and  3d  Tues.;  M.  Joseph  Scanlan,  S.  T.,  14  Lyn- 
dale  St. 

Carpenters  District  Council  of  Springfield  and  Vicinity. 
19  Sanford  St.;  Tel.  1435;  Mon.;  E  C.  Bennett, 
S.,  227  New  Bridge  St.,  W.  Springfield;  W.  J. 
LaFrancis,  B.  A.,  6  Geraldine  Ct. 

Central  Labor  Union.  19  Sanford  St.;  Tel.  1435;  1st 
Svm.;  George  H.  Wrenn,  Pres.,  421  Maple  St.; 
Daniel  E.  McCarthy,  R.  S.,  73  Dawes  St. 

Union  Labor  Council.  19  Sanford  St.;  Tel.  1435;  1st 
and  3d  Tues.;  Lester  I.  Dygert,  S.,  P.  O.  Box  1. 

TAUNTON. 

Central  Labor  Union.  19  Broadway;  1st  and  3d 
Tues.;  Ernest  P.  Campbell,  S.,  32  Clinton  St. 

Carpenters  District  Council.  Jones  Blk.,  Broadway; 
Mon.;  E.  F.  Woodward,   S.,  95  Bay  St. 

Westfield. 

Building  Trades  Council  (Branch  of  Holyoke  Build- 
ing Trades  Council).     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm 


Westfield  —  Con. 

St.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  Everett  L.  Dickinson, 
R.  S.,  20  Arnold  St.;  John  Cronin,  B.  A.,  437 
High  St.,  Holyoke. 
Central  Labor  Union.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm  St.; 
4th  Thurs.;  Michael  J.  Ferriter,  C.  and  R.  S., 
42  Holland  Av.;  S.  J.  T.  Wall,  B.  A.,  Box  102. 

Whitman. 

Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  11.  Jenkins  Blk.,  591  Wash- 
ington St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Charles  E.  Lowell, 
S.  T.,  Box  834,  Sta.  A. 

WORCESTER. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.  20  Madison  St.; 
Tel.  Park  6821;  3d  Sun.;  WilHam  H.  Sulhvan, 
S.  and  B.  A.,  17  Lagrange  St. 

Building  Trades  Council.  20  Madison  St.;  Tel.  Park 
6821;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  Pres., 
20  Madison  St.;  John  A.  McDonald,  S.,  4  New- 
bury St. 

Carpenters  District  Council.  20  Madison  St.;  Tel. 
Park  6821;  Mon.;  A.  J.  Sanquinet,  R.  S.,  74  PU- 
grim  Way;  D.  S.  Curtis,  B.  A. 

Central  Labor  Union.  20  Madison  St.;  Tel.  Park 
7549  M;  1st  and  3d  Wed. ;  WilUam  Haskins,  Pres., 
Box  485;  George  H.  Miller,  R.  S.,  Box  485. 
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IV.    Local  Trade  Unions. 

In  the  following  presentation  appear  the  names  of  the  local  trade  unions  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  cities  and  towns.  Most  of  the  local  unions  are  affiliated  with  national  federations,  but 
a  few  are  entirely  independent  of  any  other  labor  organization.  The  names  of  the  central  labor 
unions  and  councils  are  given  in  Division  III.  of  the  directory  immediately  preceding  this  divi- 
sion. In  every  case  where  the  information  could  be  obtained  the  following  facts  are  given  for 
each  union:  Name  of  union,  place  of  meeting,  time  of  meeting,  name  and  address  of  secretary, 
name  and  address  of  business  agent,  or,  lacking  these  addresses,  the  name  or  address  of  some 
other  officer  authorized  to  conduct  correspondence  for  the  local.  Where  a  special  address  is  not 
given  for  a  business  agent  or  secretary,  he  may  be  addressed  at  the  place  of  meeting. 


Abington. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  371  (Mixed).  Cleverly 
Hall,  402  North  Av.,  N.  Abington;  1st  and  3d 
Thura.;  William  P.  Mackey,  S.  and  B.  A., 
Box  205,  N.  Abington. 

Adams. 

Barbers    No.    S50.     15    Park    St.;     Thurs.;     James 

Irwin,   S.,   Barrett   Hotel;    W.   J.    Lacy,    B.A. 
Bartenders    No.    S91.     Greylock    Blk.;      1st     Sun.; 

James  Kiley,  S.,  Greylock  House. 
Beamers    and    Tapers    No.    576.     Caledonian    Hall, 

Columbia  St.;    last  Tues.;    Richard  E.  Adam, 

R.  S.,  6  Upton  St. 
Carpenters  No.  S95.     Carpenters  Hall,  Center  St.; 

Tues.;    P.  J.  O'Hagerty,  R.  S.,  37  Melrose  St. 
Loomfixers    No.    182.     Herman    Hall,     Spring    St.; 

1st  and  3d   Fri.;    John    Royal,   B.A.   and  T., 

Richmond  St. 
Mule  Spinners  (Cotton).     Collins  Bldg.;    2d  Tues.; 

Heiu-y  Reid,  S.,  16  Richmond  St. 
Weavers    No.    4     (Polish).     Polish    Weavers    Hall; 

1st  Mon.;    Charles  S.  Krol,  S.,  15  Hilbert  St.; 

Andrew  Godek,  B.  A.,  15  Hilbert  St. 
Weavers    No.     573     (Renfrew     Mills).     Caledonian 

Hall,  Columbia  St.;  2d  Thurs.;  William  Golden, 

S.,  6  Fredericks  Lane. 

Amesbury. 

Hat  Finishers   Association  No.  3,   U.  S.   Wool.     K. 

of   C.   Hall,    Friend   St.;     1st  Wed.;     John   J. 

Flanagan,  R.  and  F.  S.,  96  Aubin  St. 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  N^o.  47.    Damon 

HaU,  Elm  St.;    1st  Fri.;    Robert  Starke,  F.  S., 

11  Madison  St. 
Retail  Clerks  Association.     Y.   M.  C.  A.  Bldg.;    on 

call;  Roy  Lane,  F.  S.,  10  Highland  St. 

Amherst. 

Carpenters  No.  1503.  K.  of  C.  Hall,  Main  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Fri.;  George  A.  Parents,  R.  S., 
Box  485;  E.  W.  Jenks,  B.  A. 

Andover. 

Carpenters     No.     1298.     Garfield     Hall,     Elm     Sq.; 

1st  Wed.;    Roscoe  K.  Cole,  R.  S.,  115  Elm  St. 
Flax    Dressers    No.    854-     Peter    O'Hare,    Pres.,    2 

Brechlin  Ter. 


Arlington. 

Carpenters  No.  831.  Crescent  Hall,  Arlington 
Heights;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  W  C.  Balsor, 
R.  S.,  205  Forest  St.;  John  G.  CogiU,  B.  A., 
27  Glen  Ct.,  Maiden. 

Laborers  Protective  No.  14393.  Hibernian  Hall, 
Chestnut  St.;  last  Fri.;  Frank  M.  Burns,  C.  S., 
4  Dudley  Ct. 

Ashburnham. 

Machinists    No.    20.     Fairbanks    Hall,    Main    St.; 

2d  and  4th  Thurs.;    George  F.  Willard,  R.  S.; 

John  R.  Briggs,  B.  A. 
Metal  Polishers  No.   74.     89  Main  St.;    1st  Wed.; 

Homer  L.  Fortier,  S.,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Athol. 

Barbers   No.    623.     39    Exchange    St.;     last    Tues.; 

John  L.  Moushure,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Bartenders   No.    87.     39    Exchange    St.;     1st    Sun.; 

Otto  Lang,  S.,  489  Exchange  St. 
Bricklayers,    Masons,    and    Plasterers    No.    58.     39 

Exchange  St.;    1st  and  3d  Thurs.;    Charles  H. 

Smith,  S.,  598  Hapgood  St. 
Carpenters  No.  1059.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  39  Exchange 

St.;    2d  and  4th  Wed.;    A.  L.  Twichell,  R.  S., 

150    Prospect    St.;     Albert    Lafreniere,    acting 

B.  A.,  59  Tisdale  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Machinists:  Athol  Lodge  No.   750.     C.   L.   U.   Hall, 

39  Exchange  St.;    1st  and  3d  Fri.;   R.  H.  Good- 
win, R.  S.,  60  Silver  Lake  St. 
Metal  Polishers,   Buffers,   and  Platers  No.   118.     C. 

L.  U.  Hall,  39  Exchange  St.;    last  Mon.;    John 

B.  Hill,  R.  S.,  South  St. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  287.     Starrett's  Band  Hall, 

96  Exchange  St.;    1st  Sun.;    Frank  E.  Weaver, 

S.  and  B.  A.,  407  Pequoig  Av. 
Painters   No.    772.     C.    L.    U.    Hall,    39   Exchange 

St.;    1st  and  3d  Wed.;    B.  J.  Aldrich,  R.  S.. 

63  Silver  Lake  St. 
Retail   Clerks  No.   655.     Hayden's   Restaurant;     on 

call;  Louis  E.  Fisette,  S.  and  B.  A.,  41  Silver 

Lake  St. 
Typographical  No.  687.     (See  Greenfield.) 

Attleborough. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  26.  Labor 
Temple,  Bank  St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  Charles 
H.  Stafford,  C.  S.,  276  Oak  Hill  Av.,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  4. 
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Local  Trade  Unions. 


Attleborough  —  Con. 

Carpenters  No.  1464-  Union  Hall,  cor.  Bank  and 
Park  Sts.;  l3t  and  3d  Tues.;  John  Turner,  S., 
Box  100. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  451. 
Carpenters  Hall,  cor.  Bank  and  Park  Sts.;  E. 
J.  Millian,  F.  S.,  12  Pembroke  Av. 

Plumbers  and  Steamfilters  No.  239.  Union  Hall, 
cor.  Bank  and  Park  Sts.;  2d  and  4th  Men.; 
William  Randall,  S. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  22  (Inter- 
state Railway  Co.).  Carpenters  Union  Hall, 
Bank  St.;  2d  Thurs.;  Arthur  Domonique, 
B.  A.,  Room  22S  Bronson  Bldg. 

Auburn. 

Brussells  Workers  (Ettrick  Mills).  Socialist  Hall, 
274  Main  St.,  Worcester;  last  Fri.;  Charles 
Stange,  R.  S.,  Auburn,  Mass. 

Ayer. 

Car  Workers-  Ayer  Lodge  No.  134.  G-  A.  R.  Hall, 
Washington  St.;  4th  Fri.;  Charles  L.  Wash- 
burn, R.  S.,  Box  717. 


Wool   Sorters 
1st  Fri.; 


Barre. 

No.   4   (South  Barre) 
J.  W.  Simms,  R.  S 


Barre  Plains; 
Box  93,  S.  Barre. 


BEVERLY. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  40-     Lasters 

Hall,  Cabot  St.;    1st  and  3d  Tues.;    George  H. 

Hurd,  C.  S.  and  B.  A.,  12  Giddings  Av. 
Carpenters  No.  878.     Atlantic  Hall,  141  Cabot  St.; 

Fri.;   A.  W.  Dodge,  F.  S.,  Box  24S. 
Electrical    Workers   No.   2.59.     Webber   Blk.,   Cabot 

St.;    2d  and  4th  Wed.;    J.  A.  Robinson,  S.,  48 

Highland  Av.,  Salem. 
Last    Makers   No.    14604-     Burnham    Bldg.,    Cabot 

St.;     Mon.;     Harold    A.    Dolliver,    R.    S.,    29 

Kern  wood  Av. 
Lasters  No.   12   (U.   S.   W.).     Lasters  Hall,   Cabot 

St.;    Fri.;    Patrick  J.  Buckley,  B.  A.,  145  Essex 

St.,  Salem. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    8SS. 

Burnham  Hall,  Cabot  St.;    Thurs.;    Lewis  W. 

McRae,  R.  S  ,  11  Lyman  St. 
Plumbers  No.   138.     Atlantic  Hall,   141  Cabot  St.; 

Tues.;    Albert    F.    Teague,    R.    S.,    6    Walnut 

St. 
Shoe   Workers  Protective   Union  No.  6  (Turn  Work- 
men).    By  appointment;  Thurs.;  S.  J.  Pothier, 

S.  T.,  163  Merrimack  St.,  Haverhill;    John  F. 

Bowen,  B.  A.,  163  Merrimack  St.,  Haverhill. 
Stockfitters  No.  S9  (U.  S.  W.).     (See  Salem.) 


BOSTON.  1 

Ambulance  Drivers.     (See  Teamsters  No.  58.) 
Art  Glass  Workers.     (See  Glass  Workers  No.  28.) 
Artificial  Stone  and  Asphalt   Workers.     (See  Cement 

Workers  No.  20.) 
Asbestos  Workers  No.  6.     (See  Insulators  and  Asbes' 

tos  Workers.) 
Auto  Repair  Machinists.     (See  Machinists  No.  632.) 
Bakers  No.  7.     Barbers  Hall,  1125  Washington  St.; 

2d   and   4th   Sat.;     Thomas   O'Connor,    C.   S., 

94  E.  Dedham  St.;    James  J.  Jacobs,  F.  S.  and 

B.  A. 
Bakers  No.   45   (Hebrew).      15   Leverett  St.;    Fri.; 

Bernard  Reisman,   F.   S.,  81   Savin  St.,   Rox.; 

J.  Magerer,  B.  A.,  79  Boylston  St.,  Maiden. 
Bakers  No.  124  (Roxbury).     1095  Tremont  St.;    1st 

and  3d   Sat.;    Ernest  Lenz,  S.  and  B.  A.,  74 

Day  St.,  Roxbury. 
Bakers  No.  225  (Italian).     13  Hull  St.;    Sun.;  Gio- 
vanni D'Arnici,  S.,  13  Hull  St. 
Bakers  Independent  Union  (Inc.).     115  Leverett  St.; 

1st  Fri.  and  Fri.  nearest  15th;  Morris  Potter, 

S.,  61  Fourth  St.,  Chelsea. 
Barbers   No.   182.     1125   Washington    St.;     1st   and 

3d   Tues.;     Joseph   J.    Dwyer,    S.;     Joseph    F. 

Donovan,  B.  A. 
Barbers  No.  666   (Italian).     193  Hanover  St.;    1st 

Thurs.;    Antonio  Ruggiero,  C.  and  F.  S.,  and 

B.  A.,  43  Portland  St. 
Bartenders  No.  77.     386  Harrison  Av.;    2d  and  4th 

Sun.,  October  to  May;    4th  Sun.,  June  to  Sep- 
tember; William  J.  Leary,  S.  T.,  183  Court  St.; 

James  J.  English,  B.  A.,  and  John  W.  Connelly, 

B.  A.,  183  Court  St. 
Bath  Department  Employees  No.  310.     9S7  Washing- 
ton St.;  Sun.;   Richard  P.  Morrisey,  R.  S.,  1275 

Massachusetts  Av.,  Dorchester. 
Ben  Franklin  Assembly  No.  5463  (Sanitary  and  Street 

Cleaning      Department    Employees).      Deacon 

Hall,  1651  Washington  St.;    2d  and  4th  Sun.; 

Bernard  C.  Harkins,  R.  S.,  379  Shawmut  Av.; 

Thomas  H.  Canning,  M.  W.,  228  Tremont  St. 
Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No.  17.     724  Washington  St.; 

3d    Sun.;     Richard    M.    Armstrong,    B.    A.,    72 

Weston  St.,  Revere. 
Bindery  Women's  Union  No.  56.     (See  Bookbinders 

No.  66.) 
Blacksmiths:   Essex  Lodge  No.  499  (B.  &  M.  R.R.)., 

Cor.   Blackstone   and   Hanover   Sts.;     4th   Fri.; 

Joseph    M.    Souter,    R.    S.,    39    Mystic    Av., 

Melrose. 
Blacksmiths  and  Helpers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 

No.  10.     45  Eliot  St.;  3d  Sun.;  James  McNally, 

R.  S.,  106  Waverly  St.,  Everett. 
Blacksmiths  No.  105.     995  Washington  St.;    1st  and 

3d  Thurs.;    John  J.  Gillis,  F.  S.,  373  Frankfort 

St.,  E.  B. 


•  Abbreviations  for  Sections  of  Boston:  Alls,  for  Allston;  Br.,  Brighton;  Chasn.,  Charlestown;  Dor.,  Dor- 
chester; E.  B.,  East  Boston;  H.  P.,  Hyde  Park;  J.  P.,  .Jamaica  Plain;  Mat.,  Mattapan;  Nep.,  Neponset; 
Ros.,  Roslindale;  Rox.,  Roxbury;  S.  B.,  South  Boston;  W.  Rox.,  West  Roxbury. 

Abbreviations  for  Telephone  Exchanges:  Chasn.  for  Charlestown;  Dor.,  Dorchester;  F.  H.,  Fort  Hill; 
Hay.,  Haymarket;  Jam.,  Jamaica;  Ox.,  Oxford;  Rich.,  Richmond;  Rox.,  Roxbury;  S.  B.,  South  Boston; 
Trem.,  Tremont. 
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Local  Trade  Unions. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Boiler  Makers  No.  431.  724  Washington  St.;  2d 
Thurs.;  Thomas  R.  Keenan,  S.,  SO  W.  Fifth 
St.,  S.  B. 

Boiler  Makers:  University  City  Lodge  No.  616  (B.  & 
M.  R.R.).  Engineers  Hall,  164  Canal  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Fri.;  Joseph  Irwin,  C.  and  F.  S.,  36  Glen- 
dale  St.,  Everett;  William  Wells,  B.  A.,  34  S. 
Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Boiler  Makers  No.  685  (East  Boston).  Hibernian 
Hall,  HaiTe  St.,  E.  B.;  1st  Sun.  and  3d  Thurs.; 
Daniel  B.  Mclnnes,  S.,  288  Marginal  St.,  E.  B. 

Bookbinders  No.  16.  Paine  Memorial  Hall,  9  Apple- 
ton  St.;  1st  Tues.;  Daniel  J.  Chute,  S.  T.,  7 
Blackwell  St.,  Dor. 

Bookbinders  No.  56  (Women).  Naomi  Hall,  724 
Washington  St.;  3d  Wed.;  Miss  Anna  O'Gara, 
C.  S.,  574  Broadway,  SomerviUe. 

Bootblacks  Protective  No.  14337.  4  Snowhill  St.; 
Tues.;  Anthony  Carbone,  Treas.,  75  Endicott 
St.;  Luigi  Padova,  B.  A.,  163  Endicott  St. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  SS9  (Mixed)  (B.  &  S.  W.). 
Pilgrim  Hall,  694  Washington  St.;  2d  and  4th 
Thurs.;  Frank  E.  Cook,  S.  T.,  18  Boylston  St. 

Boot  and  Shoe  ^  Workers  No.  291.  (See  Cut  Sole 
Workers  No.  291 .) 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  380.     (See  Shoe  Repairers.) 

Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  122.  Kossuth  Hall,  1095 
Washington  St.,  Rox.;  2d  Sun.  and  4th  Fri.; 
Michael  J.  Hines,  S.  and  B.  A.,  1117  Columbus 
Av.,  Rox. 

Brass  Molders  and  Brass  Coremakers  No.  468.  (See 
Molders  No.  468.) 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  14  (German).  Arbeiter  Hall, 
24  Amory  Av.,  Rox.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Konrad 
Young,  S.  and  B.  A.,  1117  Columbus  Av.,  Rox. 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  29  (English).  Vernon  Hall, 
1208  Tremont  St.,  Rox.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.; 
Edmond  F.  Ward,  S.  and  B.  A.,  1117  Columbus 
Av.,  Rox. 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  122.    (See  Bottlers  and  Drivers.) 

Bricklayers  Benevolent  and  Protective  No.  3.  386  Har- 
rison Av.;  Thurs.;  H.  G.  Saunders,  C.  S.;  Law- 
rence J.  Cannon,  B.  A. 

Bricklayers  No.  27  (Roxbury).  1096  Tremont  St.; 
Tues.;   Joseph  Gleason,  S.,  972  Harrison  Av. 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  7.  (See 
Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen.) 

Bridge  o?id  Structural  Iron  Workers,  No.  154.  (See 
Iron  Workers). 

Bridge  Tenders  No.  12333.  987  Washington  St.;  4th 
Thurs.;  Francis  F.  Morse,  S.  T.,  IG  Mystic  St., 
Chasn. 

Building  Laborers.  (See  Hod  Carriers  and  Building 
Laborers.) 

Cabinet  Makers  and  Mill  Men  No.  1824.  (See  Car- 
penters No.  1824.) 

Cable  Splicers  No.  396.  (See  Electrical  Workers  No. 
396.) 

Candy  Workers  No.  210.  112  Salem  St.;  1st  and  3d 
Tues.;  Miss  Mae  V.  C.  Daly,  R.  S.,  1  Fairfield  PI. 

Cap  Cutters  and  Blockers  A'o.  38.  (See  Cloth  Hat  and 
Cap  Makers  No.  38.) 

Car  Upholsterers  No.  118.  (See  Upholsterers  No.  118, 
Car.) 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Car  Workers:  Allston  Lodge  No.  107  (Car  Repairers, 
B.  &  A.  R.R.).  Parnell  HaU,  Washington  St. 
cor.  Chestnut  Hill  Av.,  Br.;  2d  Thurs.;  Thomas 

A.  Pitkethly,  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  4  Gifford  PL,  S.  B. 
Car  Workers:    Boston  Lodge  No.  66  (Car  Cleaners, 

B.  &  M.  R.R.).  Engineers  Hall,  164  Canal  St.; 
Ist  and  3d  Fri.;  Thomas  J.  Bruce,  F.  S.,  592 
Highland  Av.,  Maiden;  Thomas  H.  Condon, 
B.  A.,  15  Boardman  St.,  Salem. 

Car  Workers:  Mystic  Lodge  No.  138.  K.  of  P.  HaU, 
2  Main  St.,  Chasn.;  2d  Tues.;  Samuel  Mc- 
Kenzie,  S.,  20  Roberts  St.,  Brookline. 

Car  Workers:  Plymouth  Rock  Lodge  No.  184  (N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.,  Hyde  Park) .  724  Washington 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  A.  C.  Paradee,  S.,  1054 
Hyde  Park  Av.,  H.  P.;  Edward  M.  Funk,  Treas., 
10  Da\ndson  St.,  H.  P. 

Car  Workers:  SomerviUe  Lodge  No.  108  (Car  Inspec- 
tors, Repairers,  and  Cleaners,  B.  &  M.  R.R.). 
West  End  Union  Hall,  91  Stamford  St.;  1st  and 
3d  Fri.;  Joseph  F.  Spencer,  R.  S.,  17  Lincoln  St., 
Chasn. 

Car  Workers:  Unity  Lodge  No.  145.  694  Washington 
St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Ivan  H.  Patnode,  S.,  175 
Everett  St.,  Allston. 

Car  and  Locomotive  Painters.     (See  Painters  No.  338.) 

Carpenters  No.  S3.  987  Washington  St.;  Mon.;  P. 
R.  Kickham,  S.,  11  Codman  Hill  St.,  Rox.;  John 
T.  White,  B.  A.,  30  Hanover  St. 

Carpenters  No.  67  (Roxbury).  Hibernian  Hall,  Dud- 
ley St.,  Rox.;  Wed.;  N.  A.  McDonald,  S.,  7 
Timothy  Av.,  Everett;  John  M.  Devine,  B.  A., 
30  Hanover  St. 

Carpenters  No.  102  (Bridge)  (Hyde  Park).  Unity 
Hall,  724  Washington  St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.; 
William  Pearson,  R.  S.,  Canton,  Mass. 

Carpenters  No.  218  (East  Boston).  18  Central  Sq., 
E.  B.;  Tues.;  William  N.  Thornton,  R.  S.,  429 
Chelsea  St.,  E.  B.;  C.  H.  Morrison,  B.  A.,  16 
Pope  St.,  E.  B. 

Carpenters  No.  388  (Dorchester).  Robinson  Hall, 
Fields  Cor.,  Dor.;  Tues.;  Embert  W.  Le  Lacheur, 
S.,  116  Park  St.,  Dor.;  James  E.  Eaton,  B.  A., 
160  Pleasant  St.,  Dor. 

Carpenters  No.  394  (Cigar  Box  Makers).  Vernon 
Hall,  1208  Tremont  St.,  Rox.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.; 
Francis  C.  Merkle,  R.  S.,  13  Field  St.,  Rox.; 
A.  J.  Howlett,  B.  A.,  30  Hanover  St. 

Carpenters  No.  569  (Hardwood  Finishers).  53  Han- 
over St.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  Harry  E.  Smith,  R.  S., 
618  Dudley  St.,  Rox.;  George  M.  Guntner,  B.  A., 
660  Blue  Hill  Av.,  Rox. 

Carpenters  No.  802  (Hyde  Park).  Lyric  HaU,  Everett 
Sq.,  H.  P.;  Wed.;  James  McNaught,  R.  S.,  106 
Pierce  St.,  H.  P. 

Carpenters  No.  8S9  (Brighton).  Woods  Hall,  Market 
St.,  Br.;  Fri.;  Peter  Halloran,  R.  S.,  11  Chestnut 
HiU  Av.,  Br. 

Carpenters  No.  938  (West  Roxbury).  Fairview  HaU, 
41  Poplar  St.,  Ros.;  Fri.;  W.  L.  D'Entremont, 
S.,  30  S.  Walter  St.,  Ros. 

Carpenters  No.  954  (Hebrew).  93  Staniford  St.; 
Mon.;  A.  Genzal,  R.  S.,  26  Temple  St.;  A.  Sil- 
verstein,  B.  A.,  273  Eastern  Av.,  Maiden. 
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Local  Trade  Unions. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Carpenters  No.  959  (Mattapan).  Associates  Hall, 
Mattapan  Sq.;  Mon.;  James  T.  Coulter,  R.  S., 
215  W.  Selden  St.,  Mat. 

Carpenters  No.  1096  (Floorlayers).  987  Washington 
St.;  Tues.;  George  H.  McKenzie,  S.,  22  Milford 
St.;  Norman  J.  McDonald,  B.  A.,  9  Claremont 
Pic. 

Carpenters  No.  1393  (Wharf  and  Bridge).  30  Han- 
over St.;  Mon.;  Paul  McDonald,  S.;  Seymour 
Coffin,  B.  A. 

Carpenters  No.  I4IO  (Shop  and  Millmen).  30  Han- 
over St.;  Mon.;  L.  G.  Brown,  S. ;  Daniel  S. 
Fitzgerald,  B.  A. 

Carpenters  No.  154S  (Car  builders,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.R..  Hyde  Park)  Upholsterers  Hall,  53  Han- 
over St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Arthur  W.  Walker, 
S.,  170  Pleasant  St.,  Norwood. 

Carpenters  No.  1573  (Stair  Builders).  30  Hanover 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  G.  E.  Haskias,  R.  S.,  89 
Willett  St.,  Wollaston. 

Carpenters  No.  1671  (Ship,  E.  Boston).  19  Border 
St.,  E.  B.;  Mon.;  John  P.  Murray,  S.,  306 
Bunker  Hill  St.,  Chasn. 

Carpenters  No.  1772  (Building  and  Bridge).  (See 
Taunton.) 

Carpenters  No.  1834  (Cabinet  Malcers  and  Millmen). 
30  Hanover  St.;  Tues.;  John  H.  Nayler,  R.  S., 
51  Brook  Av.,  Rox.;  Evald  Thulin,  B.  A. 

Carpenters  No.  1902  (Railroad).  Owls  Hall,  66  Main 
St.,  Chasn.;  on  call;  William  C.  Kineh,  acting 
Pres.,  20  Tenney  Ct.,  E.  Somerville. 

Carpenters  No.  1927  (Readville  Car  Shops.  N.  Y.,  N. 
H.  &  H.  R.R.).  E.  F.  Meadows,  F.  S.,  13  Maver- 
ick St.,  E.  Dedham. 

Carpenters  No.  2501.  Red  Men's  Hall,  514  Tremont 
St.;  Richard  Smith,  S.,  61  Chandler  St.;  John 
Stewart,  B.  A.,  30  Hanover  St. 

Carpenters  No.  2-502.  164  Hanover  St.;  Mon.;  John 
Stewart,  S.  and  B.  A.,  30  Hanover  St. 

Carpenters  No.  2503.  67  Warren  St.,  Rox.;  John 
Fletcher,  S.,  91  Dyer  St.,  Dor.;  John  Stewart, 
B.  A.,  30  Hanover  St. 

Carpet  Mechanics  No.  109.  (See  Upholsterers  No. 
109.) 

Carriage  Drivers  and  Chauffeurs'  No.  126.  (See 
Teamsters  No.  126.) 

Carriage,  Wagon,  and  Automobile  Workers  No.  9. 
Andrews  Hall,  984  Washington  St.;  2d  and  4th 
Wed.;  J.  H.  Scanlon,  C.  S.,  33  Line  St.,  Maiden. 

Cement  Workers  No.  20  (Artificial  Stone  and  Asphalt). 
386  Harrison  Av.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  John  Love, 
S.,  54  H  St.,  S  B.;  Ignatius  McNulty.  B.  A.,  90 
O  St.,  S.  B. 

Cemetery  Department  Employees.  No.  250.  Vernon 
Hall,  1208  Tremont  St.;  4th  Thurs.;  George 
Duffey,  R.  S.,  98  Mt.  Hope  St.,  Ros. 

Chandelier  Workers  No.  99.  (See  Metal  Polishers  No. 
99.) 

Chauffeurs  and  Teamsters  No.  394-  (See  Teamsters 
No.  394.) 

Cigar  Box  Makers  No.  394.     (See  Carptnlers  No.  394.) 

Cigar  Factory  Tobacco  Strippers  No.  8156.  Seaver 
Hall,  9  Appleton  St.;  2d  Thurs.;  Miss  Agnes 
Gallagher,  R.  S.,  123  Second  St.,  E.  Cambridge. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Cigar  Makers  No.  97.  Paine  Memorial  HaU,  9  Ap- 
pleton St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Henry  Abrahams, 
S.,  11  Appleton  St. 

City  Department  Chauffeurs  No.  60.  (See  Teamsters 
No.  60.) 

Clerks.   (See  Retail  Clerks.) 

Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers  No.  56.  (See  Garment  Work- 
ers No.  56,  Ladies.) 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  No.  7  (Operators).  Naomi 
Hall,  724  Washington  St.;  Sat.;  Nathan  Cohen, 
C.  S.,  142  Waverly  Av.,  Reveie. 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  No.  38  (Cap  Cutters  and 
Blockers).  Cupid  Hall,  724  Washington  St.;  2d 
Sat.;  Harry  Paly,  R.  S.,  337  Webster  Av., 
Camb. 

Clothing  Cutters  and  Trimmers  (Independent).  Elks 
Hall,  26  HaywardPl.;  2d  Tues.;  John  J.  Hayes, 
Clerk,  42  School  St.,  Revere;  Thomas  J.  Collins, 

B.  A.,  care  of  Leopold  Morse  Co.,  Adams  Sq. 
Coal  Handlers.     (See  Longshoremen  No.  831.) 

Coal  Hoisting  Engineers  No.  74-  Engineers  Hall,  935 
Wa.shington  St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  A.  J.  Tighe, 
Pres.  and  B.  A.,  64  W.  Eagle  St.,  E.  B. 

Coal  Hoisting  Supervisors  No.  13122  (Boston  and 
Vicinity).  19  Medford  St.,  Chasn.;  1st  Wed.; 
John  Sterling,  R.  S. 

Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  68.  (See  Teamsters 
No.  68.) 

Coat  Makers  No.  1.  (See  Garment  Workers  No.  1, 
United.) 

Coat  Makers  No.  149  (Lithuanian).  (See  Garment 
Workers  No.  149.) 

Commercial  Telegraphers  No.  4-  J-  J.  McGarty,  S.  T., 
care  of  "Boston  American",  82  Summer  St. 

Compositors.     (See  Typographical  No.  13.) 

Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  226.  (See  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Employees  No.  226.) 

Coopers  No.  27  (Slack  Barrel).  Dahlgren  Hall, 
Silver  and  ESt3.,S.B.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs. ;  John 
Pechulis,  S.,  175  Fifth  St.,  S.  B. 

Coopers  No.  58  (Tight  Barrel).  ,  28  Cross  St.;  ^d 
Wed.;  James  Fardy,  F.  S.,  306  Broadway, 
Cambridge. 

Coopers  No.  89  (Brewery).  Schiller  Hall,  1095  Tre- 
mont St.;  3d  Mod.;  Edward  F.  Quinn,  C.  S., 
66  Centre  St.,  Rox. 

Coppersmiths  No.  92.  Unity  HaU,  724  Washington 
St.;    1st  and  3d  Wed.;    Louis  W.  Roth,  R.  and 

C.  S.,  87  Putnam  St.,  E.  B.;  Harry  A.  Snarberg, 
B.  A.,  26  Walter  St.,  Somerville. 

Coremakers  No.  428.     (See  Molders  No.  428.) 
Coremakers  No.  468.     (See  Molders  No.  468,  Brass.) 
Creamery  Workers  No.  14590.     John   J.    Collins,  S., 

292  Dudley  St.,  Rox. 
Custom  Tailors  No.  25.     (See  Garment  Workers  No. 

25,  United.) 
Cut  Sole  Workers  No.  291  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Phoenix  Hall, 

724  Washington  St.;    Mon.;    Fred  J.  Murphy, 

F.  S.,  47  Marshall  St.,  Somerville. 
Cutters  No.  73  (U.  S.  W.).     694  Washington  St.;  2d 

and  4th  Tues.;  William  Jenkins,  C.  S.,  56  Chica- 

tawbut  St.,  Nep.;  William  Watson,  B.  A. 
Cutters  and  Trimmers  No.  98.     (See  Garment  Workers 

No.  98,  United.) 
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(See 


Department    Store    Drivers    and    Chauffeurs. 
Teamsters  No.  394.) 

Dress  and  Waist  Makers.  (See  Garment  Workers  No. 
49,  Dress  and  Waist  Makers.) 

Drug  Clerks  No.  143.      (.See  Retail  Clerks  No.  143.) 

Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  796.  (See  Retail  Clerks  No. 
796.) 

Egg  Sorters  and  Inspectors  No.  13006.  987  Washing- 
ton St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs. ;  Edward  Conn,  R.  S., 
30  Appleton  St.,  Everett. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  103  (Insidemen) .  987  Wash- 
ington St.;  Wed.;  J.  P.  Teaffe,  R.  S.;  J.  T.  Fen- 
nell,  B.  A.,  and  E.  L.  Dennis,  B.  A. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  103:  Sub-Local  No.  1.  (See 
Telephone  Operators.) 

Electrical  Workers  No.  104  (Linemen).  987  Wash- 
ington St.;  Wed.;  William  Warren,  R.  S.,  26 
Hobart  St.,  Br.;  F.  C.  Garrick,  B.  A.,  8  Faneuil 
Chambers,  Br. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  142  (Telephone  Installers).  24 
Warren  St.,  Rox.;  Fri.;  Charles  J.  Hogg,  S.,  19 
Edgehill  St.,  J.  P.;  John  A.  Donoghue,  B.  A., 
1466  Washington  St. 

Electrical  Wcn-kers  No.  396  (Cable  Splicers).  987 
Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  William  J. 
Donahoe,  S.,  366  Meridian  St.,  E.  B. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  .503  (Fixture  Fitters  and 
Hangers).  53  Hanover  St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.; 
George  A.  Deans,  R.  S.,  9  Appleton  St.,  Atlantic; 
M.  Brown,  B.  A.,  102  Norfolk  St.,  Dor. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  714  (Navy  Yard).  Roughan 
Hall,  City  Sq.,  Chasn.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  John  A. 
Fisher,  F.  S.,  17  Union  Park. 

Electrical  Wcrrkers  No.  717  (Shop).  987  Washington 
St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  P.  F.  Grout,  R.  S.,  7 
Wyman  St.,  J.  P. 

Electrotypers  No.  11.  724  Washington  St.;  2d  Wed.; 
William  White,  S.  T.,  32  Crescent  St.,  Camb. 

Elevator  Constructors  No.  4.  386  Harrison  AV.;  2d 
and  4th  Thurs.;  John  C.  McDonald,  S.  and 
B.  A. 

Elevator  Operators  No.  14215.  53  Hanover  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Mon.;  Andrew  P.  Trahey,  Jr.,  F.  S.,  60 
Washington  St.,  Chasn. 

Engineers.  (See  Steam  Engineers  and  Locomotive  En- 
gineers.) 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of:  Boston  Branch 
No.  764.  987  Washington  St.;  alt.  Sat.  begin- 
ning Jan.  3,  1914;  George  Campbell,  S.,  3  Call 
St.,  J.  P. 

Excavating,  Sand,  Brick,  Stone,  Lime,  and  Cement 
Teamsters.     (See  Teamsters  No.  379.) 

Federal  Labor  No.  8217  (Metropolitan  Water  and 
Sewer  Works  Employees).  987  Washington  St.; 
2d  Thurs.;  James  Meegan,  R.  S.,  57  Gale  St., 
Alalden. 

Felt  and  Straw  Hat  Workers.  (See  Hat  Workers  No. 
12815,  Ladies  Fdt  and  Stratv.) 

Ferry  Employees  No.  625  (Gatemen).  Columbia 
Trust  Bldg.,  E.  B.;  2d  Wed.;  Jame.s  E.  Green, 
S.,  17  Sturbridge  St.,  Dor.  Lower  Mills. 
Ferry  Employees  No.  900  (Masters  and  Pilots).  19 
Border  St.,  E.  B.;  3d  Tues.;  John  J.  Belton, 
F.  S.,  121  Havre  St.,  E.  B. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Firemen   and   Enginemen.     (See  Locomotive   Firemen 

and  Enginemen.) 
Fixture  Fitters  and  Hangers  No.  503.     (See  Electrical 

Workers  No.  503.) 
Floorlayers  No.  1096.     (See  Carpenters  No.  1096.) 
Foundry  Employees  No.  23.     Williams  Hall,  5  Hamp- 
den St.,  Rox.;    3d  Sun.;    Edward  J.  Gallagher, 

R.  S.,  24  Ellery  St.,  S.  B. 
Franklin    Association    No.    18    (Press    Feeders   and 

Helpers).     24  Hay  ward  PI.;  2d  Thurs.;  Michael 

S.  Cooney,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  39  Court  St. 
Freestone    Cutters    Association.     (See    Stone    Cutters 

Association,  Journeymtn.) 
Freight  Clerks  Assembly  No.   1793   (B.  &   M.   R.R., 

Charlestown).     Owls  Hall,  66  Main  St.,  Chasn.; 

1st  Mon.  and  4th  Smi.;  Michael  J.  Dullea,  F.  S., 

64  L  St.,  S.  B. 
Freight  Handlers  No.  70,  Railroad  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

R.R.).     987  Washington  St.;    1st  and  3d  Sun.; 

Jeremiah  Murray,  R.  S.,  6  Lovedeed  Ct.,  Rox. 
Freight  Handlers  and  Clerks  No.  80  (B.  &  A.  R.R.). 

9  Appleton  St.;    2d  and  4th  Sun.;    Jo.ieph  M. 

McGrath,  R.  S.,  36  Goldsmith  St.,  J.  P. 
Freight  Handlers  No.  183,  Railroad  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 

H.   R.R.).     987  Washington  St.;    2d  and  4th 

Sun.;     Robert   Hyland,   Pres.,   87   Hillside   St., 

Rox. 
Freight  Handlers  Assembly  No.  628  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

R.R.).     St.  Omer  Hall,  376  W.  Broadway,  S.  B.; 

2d  and  4th  Sun.;    Patrick  Fraher,   R.   S.,   177 

Third  St.,  S.  B. 
Freight  Handlers  No.  809,  Dock.     (See  Longshoremen 

No.  809.) 
Freight  Handlers  No.  822,  East  Boston  Dock.     (See 

Longshoremen  No.  822.) 
Freight  Handlers  No.  5572,  Railroad  (B.  &  M.  R.R.). 

Hibernian  Hall,  Union  St.,  Chasn.;  2d  and  4th 

Sun.;    Alexander  Ryan,    S.,    17    Crawford    St., 

Maiden. 
Fur  Workers  No.  SO.     Pilgrim  Hall,  694  Washington 

St.;  2d  and4tb  Sat.;  Benjamin  Lederman,  F.  S., 

85  Bernard  St.,  Dor. 
Garment  Workers  No.  1  (Coat  Makers).     724  Wash- 
ington St.;    Tues.;     Nathan  Silverstein,  F.  S.; 

Samuel  Zorn,  B.  Mgr. 
Garment  Workers  No.  25  (Custom  Tailors).     93  Stani- 

ford  St.;    Tues.;    Nathan  Silverstein,  F.  S.,  724 

Wa.shington   St.;  Samuel   Zorn,    B.    Mgr.,    724 

Washington  St. 
Garment   Workers  No.  98   (Cutters  and  Trimmers). 

Elks  Hall,  Hay  ward  PL;    3d  Tues.;    S.  Peyser, 

S.,  125  Moreland  St.,  Rox. 
Garment    Workers   No.   149    (Coat   Makers)    (Lithu- 
anian).    Silver  and  E  Sts.,  S.  B.;    1st  and  3d 

Thurs.;  Nathan  Silverstein,  F.  S.;  Samuel  Zorn, 

B.  Mgr. 
Garment  Workers  No.  163  (Overall  and  White  Duck 

Coat  Workers).     724  Washington  St.;    1st  and 

3d  Wed.;    Nathan  Kopelman,  Treas.,  5  Morton 

St. 
Garment  Workas  No.  172  (Vest  Makers).     93  Stani- 

ford   St.;     Mon.;     M.   Zimmerman,   F.   S.,   61 

Nichols  St.,  Everett;    Samuel  Zorn,  B.  A.,  44 

Lena  Park,  Dor. 
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Garment  Workers  No.  173  (Pants  Makers).     Shwartz 

Hall,  15  Leverett  St.;  N.  Biller,  F.  S.,  201  Essex 

St.,  Maiden. 
Garment   Workers  No.  22-5   (Tailors)    (Italian).     141 

Richmond  St.;    Fri.;    Alva  Albanese,  S.;  Ralph 

Decunto,  B.  A. 
Garment  Workers  No.  267  (Sheepskin  Coat  Makers). 

Institute  Hall,  66  Chambers  St.;    1st  and  2d 

Tues.;  Barney  Kaiser,  Pres.,  23  Morris  St.,  E.  B. 
Garment  Workeis  No.  12  (Skirt  and  Cloak  Pressers). 

31  N.  Russell  St.;    Sat.;    William  Shawmut,  C. 

and  F.  S.,  94  Maiden  St.,  Everett;  I.  M.  Lapidus, 

B.  Mgr.,  230  Tremont  St. 
Garment  Workers  No.  36  (Ladies  Tailors  and  Dress 

Makers).     Business  office,   104  Warrenton  St.; 

meets  at  694  Washington  St.;    Mon.;    G.  An- 

couray,  B.  A.,  104  Warrenton  St. 
Garment  Workers  No.  Jt9  (Dress  and  Waist  Makers). 

31  N.  Rus.sell  St.;   Wed.;   William  Shawmut,  C. 

and  F.  S.,  94  Maiden  St.,  Everett;  I.  M.  Lapidus, 

B.  Mgr.,  230  Tremont  St. 
Garment  Workers  No.  56  (Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers). 

OddFellowsHall,  31  N.Russell  St.;  Men.;  Miss 

Dora  S.  Davis,  F.  S.,  31  N.  RusseU  St. 
Gaiment  Workers  No.  73  (Ladies  Garment  Cutters). 

8  Lovering  PI.;    Sat.;    Nehemiah  Kline,  R.  S., 

109  Elm  St.,  Dor. 
Gas  Fitters,  Fixture  Fitters,  and  Hangers  No.  1 75.    Cor. 

Dover  St.  and  Harrison  Av.;    1st  and  3d  Tues.; 

Edward  A.   McGonagle,   R.   S.,   24   Allen  St.; 

William  Smith,  B.  A.,  1413  Washington  St. 
Gas  Workers.     (See  Meter  Workers  No.  14502.) 
Glass  Workers  No.  28,  Art.     724  Washington  St.;  1st 

and  3d  Fri.;  M.  T.  Mooney,  S.,  7  Union  Park. 
Glove  Cutters,  Table.     By  appointment;    1st  Thurs.; 

Konrad  Schreffler,  S.,  382  E.  8th  St.,  S.  B. 
Granite  Cutters:  Boston  Branch.     Engineers  Hall,  164 

Canal  St.;  3d  Thurs.;  William  McCartney,  C.  S., 

53  Gates  St.,  S.  B. 
Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks.    (See  Retail  Clerks  No. 

1313.) 
Hardwood  Finishers  No. 569.  (See  Carpenters  No.  569.) 
Hat  Trimmers  Association.     7  Warrenton  St.;  on  call; 

Miss  K.  L.  Mullen,  S.,  53  Brookside  Av.,  J.  P. 
Hat  Workers  No.  12815,  Ladies  Felt  and  Straw.     987 

Washington  St.;    1st  and  3d  Fri.;    Jeremiah  F. 

Hayes,  R.  S.,  16  Arklow  St.,  Rox. 
Hat  Workers  No.  14363,  United  Ladies.     7  Warrenton 
M:  St.;    2d  and  4th  Sat.;    Miss  LiUian  Polonsky, 

"  R.  S.,  296  Chambers  St. 

Hatters   No.   6.     987   Washington   St.;     2d   Thurs., 

March,  June,  Sept.,  and  Dec;   John  J.  Schafer, 

S.,  95  Sydney  St.,  Dor.;   Charles  Morris,  B.  A., 

15  Warrenton  St. 
Highway    Department    Workers    No.    6751.     Vernon 

Hall,  1208  Tremont  St.,  Rox.;   2d  and  4th  Fri.; 

John  H.  Barry,  S.,  521  Commercial  St.;   M.  F. 

O'Brien,  B.  A.,  307a  Warren  St.,  Rox. 
Highway   Division   Employees.     (See    Sub-Foremen's 

Association.) 
Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  No.  154  (Plaster- 
i  ers'  Tenders).     Odd  Fellows  Hall,  8  Warren  St., 

I  Rox.;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;   WilUam  Ganey,  S.,  103 

'  Hunneman  St.,  Rox. 


Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  No.  209  (Italian). 
2^  Charter  St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  Dominic 
Bonanno,  F.  S.;  John  Perotti,  B.  A. 

Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  No.  223.  386 
Harrison  Av.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Michael  Sulli- 
van, S.,  2  Humboldt  Pk.,  Rox. 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  4-  386  Harrison 
Av.;   Tues.;   Albert  E.  Pike,  S.  and  B.  A. 

Horseshoers  No.  5  (Journeymen).  987  Washington 
St.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  Charles  Fawkes,  R.  S., 
16  Allen  St.;  William  A.  Whalen,  B.  A.,  14 
Putnam  St.,  Chasn. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  No.  6.  (See  Hotel 
Workers  Alliance  No.  6.) 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  No.  77.  (See  Bar- 
tenders.) 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  No.  80  (Waiters). 
Waiters  Hall,  63  Shawmut  Av. ;  2d  and  4th  Wed.; 
John  J.  Kearney,  S.  and  B.  A. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  No.  226  (Cooks  and 
Waiters).  96  Kendall  St.,  Rox.;  1st  and  3d 
Sat.;  James  B.  Gabourel,  F.  S.,  45  Hammond 
St.,  Rox. 

Hotel  Workers  Alliance  No.  6.  127  Pleasant  St.;  1st 
Mon.  and  3d  Tues.;  Christopher  Lane,  S.  T., 
9  Areola  St.;  John  Lynch,  B.  A.,  94  Calumet 
St.,  Rox. 

House  and  Ship  Painters.     (See  Painters  No.  402.) 

House  and  Window  Cleaners  No.  14515.  987  Wash- 
ington St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  Arthur  Cottrell, 
S.;  Herbert  Doherty,  V.  P.,  1686  Washington 
St.,  Rox. 

Housesmiths  and  Bridgemen  No.  7,  United.  386 
Harrison  Av.;  Mon.;  Humphrey  B.  Sullivan, 
R.  S.;  Frank  C.  Brady,  B.  A.,  332  Shawmut 
Av. 

Ice  Cart  Drivers.     (See  Teamsters  No.  395 J 

Industrial  Workers  No.  47  CLoomfixers).  John  W. 
Yates,  S.,  90  Byron  S.,  E.  B. 

Industrial  Workers  No.  115  (Jewish  Waiters).  1 
Causeway  St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  William  Rubin, 
S.,  36  Lynde  St.;  David  Lyman,  B.  A.,  64 
Leverett  St. 

Industrial  Workers  No.  190  (Raincoat  Makers).  93 
Staniford  St.;  Wed.  (operators),  Tues.  (cement- 
ers);  Henry  D.  Cohen,  F.  S.  and  Org.,  438 
Bryant  St.,  Maiden. 

Inside  Wiremen.     (See  Electrical  Workers  No.  103.) 

Inspectors  Protectiie  Association.  Rathbone  Hall,  694 
Washington  St.;  3d  Sun.;  Francis  J.  Dowd, 
S.  T.,  34  Speedwell  St..  Dor. 

Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  No.  6.  Rathbone 
Hall,  694  Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.; 
John  Fisher,  C.  S.  and  B.  A.,  386  Harrison 
Av. 

Insurance  Agents  No.  1.  On  call  of  organizer; 
William  Griffin,  Org.,  18  Biltmore  St.,  Maiden, 
Mass. 

Institution  Employees  No.  775,  Penal.  (See  Penal 
Institution  Employees  No.  775.) 

Interior  Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen 
No.  80.  (See  Freight  Handlers  and  Clerks  No. 
80.) 

Iron  Holders.     (See  Holders  No.  106.) 
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Iron  Workers  No.  154  (Inside  Iron  and  Wire 
Workers).  995  Washington  St.;  Sun.;  A.  Daw- 
son, S.,  8  Lambert  St.,  Rox. 

Janitors  Association  (Boston  Public  Schools).  Rox- 
bury  Hall,  67  Warren  St.,  Rox.;  2d  and  4th  Sat. 
except  July  and  Aug.;  William  M.  Kendricken, 
S.  T.,  49  Holbrook  St.,  J.  P. 

Ladies  Garment  Cutters  No.  73.  (See  Garment  Work- 
ers No.  73,  Ladies.) 

Ladies  Tailors  and  Dressm.akers  No.  36.  (See  Gar- 
ment Wmkers  No.  36,  Ladies.) 

Lamplighters  No.  11943.  Deacon  Hall,  1651  Wash- 
ington St.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  William  P.  Car- 
penter, R.  S.,  37  Danforth  St.,  J.  P. 

Lathers  No.  72  (Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal).  987  Wash- 
ington St.;  Wed.;  Edward  N.  Kelly,  F.  S.,  32 
Merriam  St.,  Somerville;  Charles  L.  Evans, 
B.  A.,  38  Mechanic  St.,  Rox. 

Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  No.  650.  (See  Teamsters  No. 
650.) 

Laundry  Workers  No.  66.  987  Washington  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Fri.;  Miss  Mary  E.  Moran,  F.  S.,  71 
Northfield  St.,  Rox. 

Leather  Handlers  No.  14102.  987  Washington  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Sun.;  James  J.  Dunn,  S.,  5  Cottage 
Ter.,  Rox. 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  105.  Unity  Hall, 
724  Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  John 
Doran,  S.  T.,  12  Emerald  St.;  A.  LaMontague, 
20  Scott  St.,  S.  B. 

Lithographers  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association 
No.  3.  724  Washington  St.;  3d  Fri.;  D.  Baum, 
R.  S.,  22  Harvard  St.,  Chasn. 

Lithographic  Artists,  Engravers,  and  Designers  League 
of  America:  Boston  Section.  Turn  Hall,  Middle- 
sex St.;  3d  Fri.;  J.  Frank  Hanaford,  R.  S.,  16 
Atherton  St.,  Rox. 

Locomotive  Engineers:  Bay  Stale  Division  No.  439 
(B.  &  A.  R.R.).  10  Franklin  St.,  Alls.;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  C.  A.  Snow,  S.  T.,  10  Wadsworth  St.,  Alls. 

Locomotive  Engineers:  Boston  Division  No.  61  (B.  & 
M.  R.R.).  Engineers  Hall,  164  Canal  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Sun.;  T.  H.  Vradenburgh,  S.  T.,  Grant 
PI.,  Waltham. 

Locomotive  Engineers:  Old  Colony  Division  No.  312 
(N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  Encampment  Hall, 
724  Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  C.  E. 
Drew,  S.  T.,  68  Central  Av.,  S.  Braintree. 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen:  Boston  Lodge 
No.  57  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  John  Win- 
throp  Hall,  446  Tremont  St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.; 
Frank  S.  Mahler,  Ch.  Local  Protective  Board, 
277  Belgrade  Av.,  Ros. 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen:  Paul  Revere 
Lodge  No.  485  (B.  &  M.  R.R.).    (See  Somerville.) 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen:  Pilgrim  Lodge 
No.  719  (B.  &  A.  R.R.).  Franklin  Hall,  10 
Franklin  St.,  Alls.;  1st  Sun.  and  3d  Fri.;  C.  W. 
Cook,  F.  S.,  40  Bayard  St.,  Alls. 

Locomotive  Repairers.     (See  Machinists  No.  391.) 

Longshoremen  No.  799:  Daniel  O'Connell  Associates 
(Charlestown).  Roughan  Bldg.,  City  Sq., 
Chasn.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  Andrew  G.  Norander, 
R.  S.,  8  Albion  Ct.,  Somerville. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Longshoremen  No.  800.  193  Hanover  St.;  2d  and 
4th  Sun.;  Edward  Fury,  S.;  George  W.  Brady, 
Pres.,  24  Harris  St. 

Longshoremen  No.  805  (East  Boston).  G.  A.  R.  Hall, 
149  Meridian  St.,  E.  B.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  Jere- 
miah J.  Brennan,  R.  S.,  34  Austin  St.,  Chasn. 

Longshoremen  No.  809  (Dock  Freight  Handlers). 
Mishawum  Hall,  11  City  Sq.,  Chasn.;  1st  and  3d 
Sun.;  Michael  Hurley,  R.  S.,  22  Chapman  St., 
Chasn;  William  F.  Dempsey,  B.  A.,  702  E.  Sixth 
St.,  S.  B. 

Longshoremen  No.  811  (Transatlantic  Steamship 
Clerks).  Wolcott  Hall,  Central  Sq.,  E.  B.;  2d 
Sun.;  Edward  J.  Smith,  R.  S.,  147  Webster  St., 
E.  B. 

Longshoremen  No.  822  (East  Boston  Dock).  Hi- 
bernian Hall,  125  Havre  St.,  E.  B.;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  Jeremiah  F.  Murphy,  R.  S.,  366  Princeton 
St.,  E.  B. 

Longshoremen  No.  831  (Coal  Handlers).  220  Broad- 
way, Chelsea;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Humphrey 
Monahan,  R.  S.,  15  Sheafe  St.,  Chasn. 

Longshoremen:  Noddle  Island  Assembly  No.  5789. 
Hibernian  Hall,  125  Havre  St.,  E.  B.;  Wed.; 
James  J.  ColUns,  R.  S.,  92  Bremen  St.  E.  B. 

Loomfixers  No.  47.    (See  Industrial  Workers  No.  47.) 

Lumber  Teamsters.  (See  Teamsters,  Handlers,  and 
Tallymen  No.  369.) 

Machinists  No.  264.  987  Washington  St.;  Thurs.; 
P.  D.  Sweeney,  F.  S.;  John  J.  Connolly,  B.  A. 

Machinists  No.  345  (Hyde  Park).  Central  Hall, 
Everett  Sq.,  H.  P.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  John 
Fox,  F.  S.,  106  Dana  Av.,  H.  P. 

Machinists  No.  391  (Locomotive  Repairing,  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.,  Hyde  Park).  Cotters  Hall, 
River  St.,  H.  P.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Frank  J. 
Ryan,  R.  S.,  148  Dana  Av.,  H.  P. 

Machinists:  Railroad  Lodge  No.  567  (B.  &  M.  R.R.). 
Commercial  Hall,  694  Washington  St.;  Wed.; 
Samuel  F.  Wiggin,  R.  S.,  39  Stuart  St. 

Machinists  No.  632  (Auto  Repair).  987  Washington 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  Frank  Urquhart,  R.  S., 
20  Cortes  St.;  John  J.  Connolly,  B.  A. 

Machinists:  Bunker  Hill  Lodge  No.  634  (Charles- 
town).  Owls  Hall,  66  Main  St.,  Chasn.;  Fri.; 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  R.  S.,  Box  21,  Chasn. 

Machinists  Helpers  No.  914,  Railroad  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.R.R.,  Hyde  Park).  Lyric  Hall,  Everett  Sq., 
H.  P.;  1st  Mon.;  James  C.  Peters,  R.  S.,  168 
Green  St.,  J.  P. 

Mailers  No.  1  (Newspaper).  Elks  Hall,  24  Hay  ward 
PI.;  2d  Mon.;  W.  F.  Kane,  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  734 
Broadway,  Somervdlle. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  No.  120  (B.  &  M. 
R.R.).  188  Hanover  St.;  3d  Sun.;  T.  W.  Cas- 
sidy,  S.  T.,  Clinton,  Mass.;  R.  H.  Crawford, 
B.  A.,  Mehose,  N.  Y. 

Marble  Cutters  and  Setters  No.  60.  18  Kneeland  St.; 
1st  and  3d  Wed.;  W.  F.  Sears,  S.,  683  Massa- 
chusetts Av.;  James  F.  Rehill,  B.  A.,  127 
Charles  St. 

Marble-Mosaic,  Terrazzo,  a7id  Composite  Workers.  141 
Richmond  St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  Burt  Ryan, 
B.  A.,  29  Merriam  St.,  Somerville. 
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Marble  Polishers,  Bed  Rubbers,  Machine  Cutters,  and 

Sawyers  No.  102.     53  Hanover  St.;    2d  and  last 

Fri.;   Daniel  C.  Cunningham,  S.,  15  Winter  St., 

E.  Cambridge. 
Marble  Workers  No.  54.     18  Kneeland  St.;    2d  and 

4th  Tues.;    John  McCarthy,  R.  S.,  637  Parker 

St.,  Rox. 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Association  of  the  Atlantic 

and  Gulf:  Boston  Branch.     258  Commercial  St.; 

on  call;  Henry  Fox,  B.  A. 
Marine  Transport  Workers,  National  Industrial  Union 

of  (I.  W.  W.).     284  Commercial  St.;    Thurs.; 

Genaro  Pazos,  S. 
Market  and  Commission  House   Teamsters  No.   631. 

(See  Teamsters  No.  631.) 
Meat  C alters  and  Butcher   Workmen  No.  162.     (See 

Cambridge.) 
Mercantile  Engineers.     (See  Steam  Engineers  No,  263.) 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  95.     Dwight 

Hall,  514  Tremont  St.;    Ist  and  3d  Mon.;  Wil- 
liam J.  Hanrahan,  S.,  641  Eighth  St.,  S.  B. 
Metal  Polishers  No.  99  (Chandelier  Makers) .     Naomi 

Hall,  724  Washington  St.;    2d  and  4th  Mon.; 

William  Spratt,  R.  S.,  37  Crescent  Av.,  Dor. 
Meter    Workers    No.    14-502    (Gas    Workers).     Cor. 

Hampden  and  Albany  Sts.;    1st  Mon.;   John  E. 

Liddell,  R.  S.,  33i  Tremont  St.,  Cambridge. 
Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewer  Workers.     (See  Federal 

Labor  No.  8217.) 
Milk  Wagon  Drivers  No. 380.    (See  Teamsters  N 0.380.) 
Molders  No.  106  (Iron  and  Steel).     Pilgrim  Hall,  694 

Washington  St.;    2d  and  4th  Wed.;    William 

John,  B.  A.,  Room  410,  665  Washington  St. 
Molders  No.  428  (Coremakers).     995  Washington  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Fri.;    James  M.  Curley,  S.  T.,  95 

Business  St.,  H.  P.;  William  John,  B.  A.,  Room 

410,  665  Washington  St. 
Molders  No.   468    (Brass   Molders  and  Brass  Core 

Makers) .     Association  Hall,  995  Washington  St. ; 

Frank  Meehan,  C.  R.,  192  Somerville  Av.,  Som- 

erville;  William  John,   B.   A.,   Room  410,   665 

Washington  St. 
Mosaic,     TerrazzG,     and     Composite     Workers.     (See 

Marble-Mosaic  Workers.) 
Moiing  Picture   Operators   No.  182.     1131  Eliot  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Wed.;  William  C.  Franke,  B.  A. 
Moving  Picture  Operators  Assembly  No.  3030  (K.  of 

L.).    Good  Templar  Hall,  1234  Washington  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Sun.;  E.  O.  Randall,  R.  S.,  47  Pearl 

St.,  Chasn.;  Thomas  H.  Canning,  Dist.  M.  W., 

228  Tremont  St. 
Municipal  Service  Association  (All  city  departments). 

Revere  House,  Bowdoin  Sq.;   2d  Wed.;   Vincent 

H.  Jacobs,  S.,  41  Whitfield  St.,  Dor. 
Musical    and    Theatrical    Industrial    Union    No.    9. 

Room  12,  27  School  St.;  on  call,  usually  1st  Sat.; 

E.  Clifton  Butlar,  S.,  149  Linwood  Av.,  Newton- 
J         ville;  Arthur  W.  Kenney,  B.  A.,  143  Sagamore 

Av.,  Chelsea. 
Musicians  Protective  Association  No.  9.     56  St.  Bo- 

tolphSt.;   1st  Thurs.;   Edward  J.  Spring,  S.  T. 
Navy  Yard  Employees:   Branch  No.  1.     116  Chelsea 

St.;    Chasn.;    Mon.;    John  T.  Taylor,  F.  S.,  2 

Bradford  PL,  Everett. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Navy  Yard  Sioresmen's  Union  No.  14460.  Owls  Hall, 
66  Main  St.,  Chasn.;  2d  Tues.;  William  F.  Ryan, 
R.  S.,  105a  Third  St.,  Wellington. 

News  Wagon  Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  and  Helpers  No.  259. 
(See  Teamsters  No.  259.) 

News  Writers  No.  1.  606  Old  South  Bldg.;  1st 
Thurs.;  Philip  J.  Halvosa,  S.,  care  of  "Boston 
American",  88  Summer  St. 

Newsboys  Protective  Union  No.  9077.  30  Hanover 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun. ;  J.  Appelbaum,  S.,  Room  6, 
258  Washington  St. 

Newspaper  and  Periodical  Sellers.  (See  Retail  Clerks 
No.  1323.) 

Overall  and  While  Duck  Coat  Workers  No.  163.  (See 
Garment  Workers  No.  163,  United.) 

Painters  No.  1,  Independent  (Hebrew).  30  Leverett 
St.;  Tues.;  Jacob  Magerer,  S.,  13  Parkman  St. 

Painters  and  Decorators  No.  11.  987  Washington  St.; 
Tues.;  John  T.  Cashman,  R.  S.,  439  E.  Third 
St.,  S.  B.;  Jeffrie  Boudrot,  B.  A.,  and  John. 
Walsh,  B.  A.,  12  Kneeland  St. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  258.  (See 
Paperhangers.) 

Painters  No.  338,  Railway  Equipment  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.R.).  Harmony  Hall,  724  Washington  St.; 
1st  and  3d  Wed.;  John  J.  McCarthy,  R.  S.,  15 
Lyon  St.,  Dor. 

Painters  No.  391  (Sign  Writers).  12  Kneeland  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Mon.;  John  J.  Lynch,  R.  S.,  33 
Hawkins  St.;  John  F.  Welch,  B.  A.,  89  E.  Brook- 
line  St. 

Painters  No.  402,  House  and  Ship  (East  Boston). 
Central  Hall,  Central  Sq.,  E.  B.;  Mon.;  Alfred 
Fuglestad,  R.  S.,  52  Rock  Valley  Av.,  Everett. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  655  (Hyde 
Park).  Lyric  Hal),  E.  River  St.,  H.  P.;  1st  and 
3d  Fri;   Charles  O.  Roberts,  R.  S.,  27  Albion  St. 

Pants  Makers  No.  173.  (See  Garment  Workers  No. 
173,  United.) 

Paper  Box  Makers  No.  14497.  987  Washington  St.; 
3d  Sun.;  George  W.  Canning,  S.,  19  Russell  Ct., 
Maiden. 

Paperhangers  No.  258.  Harmony  Hall,  724  Wash- 
ington St.;  Mon.;  A.  H.  Lawford,  R.  S.,  156 
L  St.,  S.  B. 

Park  Department  Employees  No.  12435.  987  Wash- 
ington St.;  4th  Sun.;  Edward  J.  McLaughlin, 
S.,  490  Bennington  St.,  E.  B. 

Park  Employees  Assembly  No.  7675.  987  Washing- 
ton St.;  1st  Sun.;  Patrick  McKenzie,  M.  W.,  228 
Chestnut  Av.,  J.  P. 

Paiiern  Makers  Association  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 
TemplarHall,  724  Washington  St.;  Tues.;  F.  C. 
Chaphn,  S.,  248  Neponset  Av.,  Dor.;  W.  A. 
Clough,  B.  A.,  Room  410,  665  Washington  St. 

Pavers  No.  1.  987  Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.;  Philip  F.  McGinn,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  20 
Adams  PI.,  Rox. 

Pavers  Association  (City  of  Boston).  087  Washing- 
ton St.;  3d  Fri.;  Edward  F.  Simpson,  F.  S.,  8 
Conant  St.,  Rox. 

Pavers  Assembly  No.  1632.  228  Tremont  St. ;  Ist  and 
3d  Sun.;  Stephen  Costello,  S.  and  B.  A.,  209 
Gold  St.,  S.  B. 
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Paving  Department  Employees  Assembly  No.  9816. 
Barbers  Hall,  1125  WashiDgton  St.;  2d  Wed.; 
Cornelius  J.  Donovan,  S.,  34  Francis  St.,  Ros.; 
John  H.  McCarthy,  M.  W.,  18  Pleasant  St., 
Dor. 

Penal  Institulion  Departm.ent  Em,ployees  No.  775. 
School  Hall,  Deer  Island;  1st  Mon.  and  3d 
Fri.;  Patrick  Shiels,  R.  S.,  398  K  St.,  S.  B. 

Photo-Engravers  No.  S.  Elks  Upper  Hall,  24  Hay- 
ward  PI.;  1st  Sun.;  John  F.  Maguire,  F.  S.  and 
B.  A.,  414  Medford  St.,  SomerviUe. 

Piano  and  Furniture  Movers  and  Helpers  No.  S43. 
(See  Teamsters  No.  S^S.) 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  19.  987  Washington 
St.;  2d  Tues.;  William  Sanborn,  S..  1249  Broad- 
way, W.  Somer^alle. 

Plasterers  No.  10  (Operative).  Paine  Memorial  Bldg., 
11  Appleton  St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  James  O'Con- 
nor, F.  S.,  1053  Saratoga  St.,  E.  B.;  Arthur  P. 
Doyle,  B.  A.,  106  Fremont  St.,  SomerviUe. 

Plasterers  Tenders  No.  154 .  (See  Hod  Carriers  and 
Building  Laborers  No.  154.) 

Plate  Printers  No.  3.  (See  Steel  and  Copper  Plate 
Printers  No.  3.) 

Plumbers  No.  IS.  987  Washington  St.;  Mon.; 
Thomas  L.  Pratt,  S.  and  B.  A. 

Plumbers  No.  175.  (See  Gas  Filters,  Fixture  Fitters, 
and  Hangers.) 

Plumbers  No.  537.     (See  Steamfitters  and  Helpers.) 

Press  Feeders  and  Helpers.  (See  Franklin  Associa- 
tion No.  18.) ' 

Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  No.  S.  (See  Web 
Pressmen.) 

Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  No.  18.  (See  Frank- 
lin Association.) 

Printing  Pressmen  No.  67.  Elks  Hall,  24  Hayward 
PI.;  4th  Wed.;  J.  Frank  O'Hare,  S.  and  B.  A., 
258  Washington  St. 

Public  Grounds  Department  Employees  No.  12434- 
Vernon  Hall,  1208  Tremont  St.;  1st  Tues.; 
Joseph  P.  Kilday,  Pres.,  17  Kenney  St.,  Rox. 

Public  Works  Department  Employees.  (See  Sub- 
Foremen's  Association.) 

Railroad  Building  Mechanics  No.  1.  Engineers  Hall, 
164  Canal  St.;  1st  Thurs.;  Neal  E.  Doherty, 
R.  S.,  15  :Minot  St.,  N.  Woburn. 

Railroad  Carpenters.     (See  Carpenters  No.  1902.) 

Railroad  Freight  Handlers.     (See  Freight  Handlers.) 

Railroad  Machinists.     (See  Machinists  No.  567.) 

Railroad  Machinists  Helpers  No.  914-  (See  Machin- 
ists Helpers  No.  914-) 

Railroad  Sheet  Metal  Workers.  (See  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  No.  372.) 

Railroad  Signalmen:  Bunker  Hill  Lodge  No.  6  (B.  & 
M.  R.R.).  188  Hanover  St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.; 
N.  Wool,  S.  T.,  15  Sheafe  St.,  Maplewood, 
Maiden. 

Railroad  Signalm,en:  Pioneer  Lodge  No.  5  (N.Y.,  N.  H. 
&  H.  R.R.).  Pilgrim  Hall.  12  Kneeland  St.; 
1st  and  3d  Sat.;  John  Collins,  R.  S.,  Sprague  St., 
Readville. 

Railroad  Station  Agents:  Boston  Division  No.  1  (B.  & 
M.  R.R.).  164  Canal  St.;  3d  Sun.;  J.E.Jones, 
S.,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Railroad  Station  Agents:   Boston  Division  No.  2  (B.  & 

A.  R.R.).     United  States  Hotel;  4th  Sun.;  H.  S. 
Hiltz,  S.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Railroad  Station  Agents:  Consolidated  Division  No.  3 

(N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).     United  States  Hotel; 

2d  Sat.;    P.  H.  Phinney,  S.,  Monument  Beach, 

Mass.;  J.  H.  Weir,  Treas.,  Canton,  Mass. 
Railroad  Station  Agents:     Worcester  Division  N'o.  4 

(B.  &  A.  R.R.) .     Boston,  Springfield  or  Pittsfield 

on  call;    3d  Sun.;    J.  L.  Charditt,  S.,  Charlton 

Depot,  Charlton,  Mass. 
Railroad  Station  Employees:  Boston  &  Maine  Division 

No.  1.     164  Canal  St.;    4th  Thurs.;    John  H. 

O'Hara,  R.  S.,  21  Bailey  St.,  Everett. 
Railroad  Stationmen  (B.  &  M.  R.R.).     North  Sta.; 

3d  Tues.,  Jan.,  May,  Oct.,  and  Dec;   James  A. 

Franklin,  C.  S.,  61  Arlington  St.,  W.  Medford. 
Railroad   Switchmen  :      Constitution  Lodge  No.   200. 

150§  M  St.,  S.  B.  ;    2d   and  4th  Sun.;    E.  R. 

Koebe,  S.  T.,  159  W.  Canton  St.;  George  Wise, 

B.  A. 

Railroad  Telegraphers:  Boston  Division  No.  41  (B.  & 
M.  R.R.).  Engineers  Hall,  164  Canal  St.;  2d 
Sat.;  F.  C.  McGrath,  S.  T.,  16  Water  St.,  Win- 
chester; J.  B.  Bode,  B.  A. 

Railroad  Telegraphers  No.  89  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.R.).  624  Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d  Sat.; 
J.  H.  McDermott,  S.  T.,  46  Crocker  St.,  Mans- 
field; J.  P.  Riley,  B.  A.,  Adams  St.,  Norwood, 
and  Leonard  J.  Ross,  B.  A.,  15  Sprague  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Railroad  Telegraphers  No.  156.  Rathbone  Hall,  694 
Wasliington  St.;  1st  Tues.  and  3d  Sat.;  James 
Melville,  S.  T.,  2  Kearsarge  Av.,  Rox.;  E.  C. 
Barringer,  Gen.  Ch.,  45  Warren  Av. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  Boston  Lodge  No.  97.  (N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  Ancient  Landmark  Hall, 
3  Boylston  PL;  1st  and  4th  Sun.;  INIartin  V. 
Brennan,  S.,  80  Woodlawn  St.,  J.  P.;  P.  J. 
Moran,  Ch.,  159  Boston  St.,  Dor. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  Bunker  Hill  Lodge  No.  404  (B. 
&  M.  R.R.  Freight  Service).  Memorial  Hall, 
14  Green  St.,  Chasn.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Arthur 
H.  Deans,  Treas.,  273  Medford  St.,  SomerviUe; 
W.  O.  Wood,  S.  and  B.  A. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  City  Point  Lodge  No.  507  (N. 
Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  Passenger  Service).  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  409  Broadway,  S.  B.;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  Charles  B.Berger,S.,  345  E.  Eighth  St.,  S.B. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  Puritan  Lodge  No.  621  (B.  & 
M.  R.R.).  Mishawum  Hall,  11  City  Sq., 
Chasn.;  1st  Sun.  and  3d  Thurs.;  W.P.  Tanton*, 
S.,  15  Shirley  St.,  Lexington. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  Trimountain  Lodge  No.  486 
(B.  &  A.  R.R.).  10  FrankUn  St.,  Alls.;  1st 
and  3d  Sun.;  E.  A.  Nicholson,  S.,  59  Charles 
St.,  Auburndale. 

Railroad  Transfer  Messengers  and  Clerks  No.  11639. 
987  Washington  St.;  istWed.;  Albert  F.  Harris, 
S.,  care  of  Armstrong  Transfer  Co.,  North  Sta. 

Railway  Carmen:  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  102  (N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  730  Washington  St.;  2d 
Sun.;  William  H.  Keenan,  S.,  278  Railroad 
Av.,  Norwood. 
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Railway  Carmen:  Bay  View  Lodge  No.  57  (N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  Paine  Memorial  Hall,  9 
Appleton  St.;  3d  Sun.;  John  J.  Lane,  S.,  107 
St.  Alphonsus  St.,  Rox. 

Railway  Carmen:  Harbor  View  Lodge  No.  92  (B. 
&  A.  R.R.).  Friendship  Hal!,  694  Washington 
St.;  last  Sun.;  M.  L.  Heeger,  Pres.,  77  Easton 
St.,  Alls. 

Railway  Carmen:  South  Bay  Lodge  No.  555.  Friend- 
ship Hall,  694  Washington  St.;  1st  and 
3d  Sun.;  Richard  Moran,  S.,  23  Delle  Av., 
Rox. 

Railway  Clerks:  Boston  Lodge  No.  119  (B.  &  M. 
R.R.).  Engineers  Hall  164  Canal  St.;  1st 
Mon.;  George  H.  Streeter,  S.,  160  Beverly 
St. 

Railway  Clerks:  Fort  Point  Lodge  No.  117  (B.  &  A. 
R.R.).  Elks  Hall,  24  Hayward  PL;  1st  Wed.; 
R.  F.  Shields,  S.,  Brighton  Depot. 

Railway  Clerks:  Massachusetts  Bay  Lodge  No.  71 
(B.  &  M.  R.R.,  Freight  Department  Auditing). 
164  Canal  St.;  3d  Mon.;  J.  T.  Unwin,  F.  S., 
152  Caxiseway  St.;  F.  J.  Tague,  Ch.  Protective 
Committee,  67  Pearson  Rd.,  Somerville. 

Railway  Clerks:  Northern  Union  Lodge  No.  74  (B. 
&  M.  R.R.,  Car  Service  Department).  Revere 
House,  Bowdoin  Sq.;  1st  Tues.;  W.  S.  An- 
drews, R.  S.,  843  Ocean  Av.,  Revere. 

Railway  Clerks:  Old  Colony  Lodge  No.  143  (N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.).  Pilgrim  HaU,  694  Wash- 
ington St.;  2d  Sun.  and  4th  Fri.;  Patrick  E. 
Kelleher,  S.  and  B.  A.,  16  Roach  St.,  Dor. 

Railway  Conductors:  Bay  State  Division  No.  413. 
Engineers  HaU,  164  Canal  St.;  1st  Sim.  and 
3d  Thurs.;  Royal  E.  Beal,  S.  T.,  179  Broad- 
way, Lawrence.' 

Railway  Conductors:  Boston  Division  No.  ISS.  John 
Winthrop  Hall,  446  Tremont  St.;  3d  Sun.; 
Joseph  Moreau,  S.  T.,  1273  Hyde  Park  Av., 
H.  P. 

Railway  Conductors:  New  England  Division  No.  157. 
24  Hayward  PL;  4th  Sun.;  C.  W.  Merrill,  S. 
T.,  29  Evergreen  St.,  Rox. 

Railway  Equipment  Painters.  (See  Painters  No. 
338.) 

Raincoat  Makers.     (See  Industrial  Workers  No.  190.) 

Retail  Clerks  No.  143  (Drug  Clerks)  (East  Boston). 
On  call;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  H.  B.  Parkinson, 
C.  S.  and  F.  S.,  173  Lexington  St.,  E.  B. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  539  (Roslindale).  Fairview  Hall, 
Roslindale;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  WiUiam  G. 
Hay,  F.  S.,  24  Florence  St.,  Ros.;  W.  L.  Kret- 
schmar,  B.  A.,  Penfield  St.,  Ros. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  796  (Dry  Goods  Clerks).  Templar 
Hall,  724  Washington  St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.; 
William  E.  Lynskey,  R.  S.,  9a  Dana  St.,  Rox.; 
Gustaf  W.  Bratt,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  37  Edson 
St.,  Dor. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  1300.  E.  A.  Smith,  S.,  56  Wood- 
lawn  St.,  Forest  Hills. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  1313  (Grocery  and  Provision 
Clerks).  987  Washington  St.;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  W.  A.  Dwyer,  C.  S.  and  F.  S.  T.,  68 
Quincy  St. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Retail  Clerks  No.  1323  (Newspaper  and  Periodical 

Sellers).     7    Warrenton    St.;      on    call;      Mrs. 

Helen  Howard,  Pres.,  76  Thorndike  St.,  Rox. 
Roofers  No.  20  (Composition,  Damp,  and  Waterproof 

Workers).     386    Harrison    Av.;     2d    and    4th 

Mon.;    T.  J.  Sheehan,  B.  A.,  36  Thomas  Pk., 

S.  B. 
Roundhouse   Employees   Assembly   No.    1005    (B.    & 

M.    R.R.).     Hibernian    Hall,    cor.    Union    and 

Lawrence    Sts.,    Chasn.;     Charles    W.    Quinn, 

R.  S.,  237  Washington  St.,  Maiden. 
Rulers  No.   12.     606  Old  South  Bldg.;    4th  Mon.; 

Frank  E.  Leary,  S.,  581  Ninth  St.,  S.  B. 
Sail  and  Awning  Makers  No.   14555.     Room  5,   3 

Long  Wharf;  1st  Mon.;    Fred  Johnson,  S.,  59 

Essex  St.,  Cambridge. 
Sailors    Association,    Eastern    and    Gulf   (Inc.).     1| 

Lewis   St.;    Tues.;    Percy   J.   Pryor,   S.;    Nels 

Nelsen,  B.  A. 
Sanitary    and    Street    Cleaning    Department    Drivers 

and  Helpers  No.  149.     (See  Teamsters  No.  149.) 
Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Employees. 

(See  Ben  Franklin  Assembly  No.  5463.) 
Sewer    Department    Employees    No.    680.     Harrison 

Hall,  1651  Washington  St.;    2d  and  4th  Tues.; 

Fred  J.  Steele,  F.  S.,  680  Albany  St. 
Sheepskin    Coat    Makers    No.    267.     (See    Garment 

Workers  No.  267,  United.) 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17.     Paine  Memorial  Hall, 

9  Appleton  St.;  Mon.;  Edward  F.  X.  McCarthy, 

S. ;  James  Moriarty,  B.  A. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  92.     (See  Coppersmiths.) 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  133  (Hyde  Park).     French's 

Hall,  Hyde  Park;    semi-monthly;    William  Mc- 

Cormick,  R.  S.,  22  Brookside  Av.,  J.  P. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  372  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

R.R.).     Naomi  Hall,  724  Washington  St.;    3d 

Thurs.;     William    A.    Cannavan,    R.    S.,    571 

Tremont    St.;     James    Finnegan,    B.    A.,    137 

Thornton  St.,  Rox. 
Ship    Carpenters    No.    1671     (East    Boston).     (See 

Carpenters  No.  1671.) 
Shirt   Waist  Makers  No.  4^,  Ladies.      (See  Garment 

Workers  No.  49,  Ladies.) 
Shoe  Repairers  No.  380  (B.  &  S.  W.).     694  Wash- 
ington   St.;     on    call;     Augustus    Hopkins,    S. 

pro  tern.,  246  Summer  St. 
Shoe  Workers  No.  15  (U.  S.  W.).     52  Meridian  St., 

E.  B.;   alt.  Tues.;   William  Watson,  B.  A. 
Shoe  Workers  No.  73.     (See  Cutters  No.  73,  U.  S.  W.) 
Shop  and  Mill  Men  No.  14IO.     (See  Carpenters  No. 

1410.) 
Sign  Writers  No.  391.     (See  Painters  No.  391.) 
Skirt    and    Cloak    Pressers    No.    12.     (See    Garment 

Workers  No.  12,  Ladies.) 
Stablemen  and  Garagemen  No.  367.     (See   Teamsters 

No.  367.) 
Stair    Builders    No.    1573.       (See    Carpenters    No. 

1573.) 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  243.     987  Washington  St.; 

2d  and  4th  Tues.;    John  E.  Patts,   R.   S.,  27 

Randolph    Rd.,    Mat.;     James   Fee,    B.    A'.,    6 

Minton  St.,  Dor.;    Peter  Mackey,  B.  A.,   134 

Hampton  St. 
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Local  Trade  ITnions. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Steam  Engineers  No.  4-  (See  Hoisting  and  Portable 
Engineers.) 

Steam  Engineers  No.  16.  America  Hall,  724  Wash- 
ington St.;  Fri.;  William  Kelly,  R.  S.,  8  Acorn 
St.,  Cambridge. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  74-  (See  Coal  Hoisting  En- 
gineers.) 

Steam  Engineers  No.  263  (Mercantile,  Down  Town). 
Engineers  Hall,  995  Washington  St.;  Thurs.; 
E.  L.  Munroe,  S.,  60  Berkeley  St. 

Steamfiiiers  No.  Z2.  18  Kneeland  St.;  Mon.;  G.  E. 
Flynn,  S.,  4  Spring  Ct.,  Rox.;  John  J.  Brophy, 
B.  A.,  4  Spring  Ct.,  Rox. 

Steamfitters  No.  76  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.,  Read- 
ville).  724  Washington  St.;  J.  Fred  Currie, 
S.,  58  Reed  St.,  Dedham. 

Steamfitters  and  Helpers  No.  537.  386  Harrison  Av.; 
Wed.;  Charles  R.  McCarthy,  R.  S.,  114  Shiller 
Rd.,  Dedham;   Austin  Fales,  B.  A. 

Steamfitters  Helpers  No.  26.  18  Kneeland  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Tues.;  John  Burke,  S.,  18  Kneeland 
St.;   John  J.  Brophy,  B.  A.,  4  Spring  Ct.,  Rox. 

Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgem.en  No.  14  (East  Boston). 
Central  Hall,  Central  Sq.,  E.  B.;  2d  Sun.; 
Peter  Breen,  S.  T.,  176  Poplar  St.,  Ros. 

Steamship  Clerks.     (See  Longshoremen  No.  811.) 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Printers  No  3.  987  Wash- 
ington St.;  2d  Mon.;  Walter  A.  Burke,  R.  S., 
22  Whitney  St.,  Rox. 

Stereotypers  No.  2.  Elks  Hall,  24  Hay  ward  PI.; 
3d  Wed.;  John  J.  Sharkey,  R.  and  C.  S.,  40 
Norton  St.,  Dor. 

Stone  Cutters  Association,  Journeym,en.  386  Harrison 
Av.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Jeremiah  J.  Connelly, 
R.  S  ,  11  Rollins  Ct.;   John  Stevens,  B.  A. 

Stone  Masons  No.  9.  380  Harrison  Av.;  Wed.; 
John  McLaren,  C.  S.,  Charlesbank  Homes, 
Charles  St.;   Patrick  J.  Walsh,  B.  A. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Em.ployees  No.  689.  K. 
of  P.  Hall,  724  Washington  St.;  2d  and  4th 
Thurs.;  Owen  P.  Moore,  S.,  436  Old  South 
Bldg.;  Matthias  J.  Nesdale,  B.  A.,  96  Lawn 
St.,  Rox. 

Sub-Foremen's  Association  (Highway  Division  of 
Public  Works  Department).  Barbers  Hall, 
1125  Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Martin 
J.  Paddern,  S.,  105  Quincy  St.,  Dor. 

Table  Glove  Cutters.     (See  Glove  Cutters,  Table.) 

Tailors  No.  1  (Coat  Makers).  (See  Garment  Workers 
No.  1.) 

Tailors  No.  12,  Journeymen.  Carpenters  Hall,  30 
Hanover  St. ;  1st  and  3d  Wed. ;  Frank  DeLuca, 
R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  65  Conwell  Av.,  W.  Somerville. 

Tailors  No.  149  (Lithuanian).  (See  Garment  Workers 
No.  149.) 

Tailors  No.  225  (Italian).  (See  Garment  Workers 
No.  225.) 

Teamsters  No.  25  (General).  995  Washington  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Sun.;  Joseph  J.  Hunt,  S.  T.,  31 
Thacher  St.;  Michael  J.  O'DonneU,  B.  A.,  31 
Thacher  St. 

Teamsters  No.  68  (Ambulance  Drivers  and  Chauf- 
feurs). 724  Albany  St.;  4th  Sun.;  Eugene  S. 
Cronin,  S.  T.,  754  Albany  St. 


BOSTON  —  Con. 


Teamsters   No.    60    (City    Department   Chauffeurs). 

Batchelors  Hall,  282  Dudley  St.;    2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  Timothy  J.  Kelleher,Pres.,710  Albany  St. 
Teamsters   No.    68    (Coal    Teamsters    and    Helpers). 

987  Washington  St.;    2d  and  4th  Sun.;    John 

F.  English,   R.  S.,  2b   Union    Park  St. ;    John 

R.  Lynch,  B.  A.,  and  John  J.  Fenton,  B.  A., 

2b  Union  Park  St. 
Teamsters  No.  126  (Carriage  Drivers  and  Chaufifeurs). 

724  Washington  St.;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;    William 

J.   Ryan,   R.   S.,   311    Shawmut  Av.;    John  J. 

Driscoll,  B.  A.,  311  Shawmut  Av. 
Teamsters   No.    149    (Sanitary   and   Street   Cleaning 

Department  Drivers  and  Helpers).     987  Wash- 
ington St.;    2d  and  4th  Sun.;    James  J.  Burns, 

R.  S.,  29  Webber  St.,  Rox. 
Teamsters  No.  259  (Wagon  Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  and 

Helpers).      724    Washington   St.;     2d   and   4th 

Thurs.;    M.  J.  Driscoll,  S.  T.,  1066  Bennington 

St.,  E.  B. 
Teamsters  No.  343  (Piano  and  Furniture  Movers  and 

Helpers).     1095  Tremont  St.,  Rox.;   2d  and  4th 

Sun.;  Patrick  J.  Steele,  S.,  15  Elmwood  St.,  Rox. 
Teamsters    No.    367    (Stablemen    and    Garagemen). 

995  Washington  St.;     1st  Wed.   and  3d  Sun.; 

Michael  Fadden,  B.  A.,  20  Atlantic  St.,  S.  B. 
Teamsters   No.   369   (Lumber  Teamsters,   Tallymen, 

and  Handlers).     987  Washington  St.;    1st  and 

3d  Sun.;    John  F.  Sullivan,  S.  and  B.  A.,   120 

Chestnut  St.,  Chelsea. 
Teamsters   No.   379    (Excavators,   Sand,   Lime,   and 

Cement).      987   Washington   St.;     1st   and    3d 

Sun.;    Harry  B.  Jennings,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  311 

Shawmut  Av. 
Teamsters  No.  380  (Milk  Wagon  Drivers).     Roughan 

Hall,  City  Sq.,   Chasn.;    J.   F.   Driscoll,  S.   T. 

and  B.  A.,  311  Shawmut  Av. 
Teamsters  No.  394  (Department  Store  Drivers  and 

Chauffeurs).       Cornelius     Monahan,     S.,     311 

Shawmut  Av. 
Teamsters  No.  395  (Ice  Cart  Drivers).     Washington 

Hall,  995  Washington  St.;    1st  and  3d  Tues.; 

Frank  A.   Davis,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.;  office,  311 

Shawmut  Av.;   residence,  2  Glendale  Ter.,  J.  P. 
Teamsters  No.  612  (Transfer  Drivers  and  Helpers). 

987   Washington   St.;     2d   Thurs.;     Frank    M. 

Teahan,  R.  S.,  271  Albany  St. 
Teamsters  No.  631  (Market  and  Commission  House 

Teamsters).    Hibernian  Hall,  Union  St.,  Chasn.; 

2d  Thurs.;    Eugene  S.  Mehagan,  S.,  39  Essex 

St.,  Chasn. 
Teamsters  No.  650  (Laundry  Wagon  Drivers).     694 

Washington    St.;     2d    and   4th    Mon.;     Harry 

Wilder,  S.,  954  Mass.  Av. 
Telephone  Installers  No.  142.     (See  Electrical  Workers 

No.  142.) 
Telephone  Operators:  Sub  Local  No.   1   of  Electrical 

Workers  No.  103.     7  Warrenton  St.,  afternoons; 

987    Washington    St.,    evenings;  2d    and    4th 

Fri.;     Miss   Catherine   T.    Tierney.    R.    S.,    60 

Hecla  St.,  Dor. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.   11.     Pilgrim  Hall, 

694  Washington  St.;    4th  Sun.;    John  J.  Barry, 

C.  and  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  75  Albany  St. 
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Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  182.  (See  Moving 
Picture  Operators.) 

Tile  Layers  No.  SS,  Ceramic,  Mosaic,  and  Encaustic. 
Paine  Memorial  Hall,  9  Appleton  St.;  1st  and 
3d  Fri.;  Thoma;s  Callahan,  S.,  3S6  Harrison 
Av. 

Tile  Layers  Helpers  No.  36,  Ceramic,  Mosaic,  and 
Encaustic.  Paine  Memorial  HaU,  9  Appleton 
St.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Bartholomew  Ryan, 
Treas.,  386  Harrison  Av. 

Tobacco  Strippers.  (See  Cigar  Factory  and  Tobacco 
Strippers  No.  8166.) 

Transatlantic  Steamship  Clerks  No.  811.  (See 
Longshoremen  No.  811.) 

Transfer  Drivers  and  Helpers  No.  612.  (See  Team- 
sters No.  612.) 

Transfer  Messengers  and  Clerks.  (See  Railroad 
Transfer  Messengers  and  Clerks  No.  11639.) 

Typographical  No.  13.  Faneioil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall 
Sq.;  4th  Sun.;  John  O.  Battis,  S.  and  B.  A., 
321  Old  South  Bldg. 

Upholsterers  No.  37  (Wholesale).  Upholsterers  Hall, 
53  Hanover  St.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  S.  Cohn, 
S.,  7  Plant  Av.,  J.  P.;   Edwin  E.  Graves,  B.  A. 

Upholsterers  No.  S3.  Upholsterers  Hall,  53  Hanover 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Edwin  E.  Graves,  S. 
and  B.  A. 

Upholsterers  No.  84  (Awnings,  etc.).  Upholsterers 
Hall,  53  Hanover  St.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  Miss 
May  Coughlin,  S.,  60  Mountain  Av.,  Revere; 
Edwin  E.  Graves,  B.  A. 

Upholsterers  No.  109  (Carpet  Mechanics).  Up- 
holsterers Hall,  53  Hanover  St.;  Ist  and  Sd 
Wed.;  M.  P.  Vaughn,  S..  33  Withington  St., 
Dor.;  Edwin  E.  Graves,  B.  A. 

Upholsterers  No.  118,  Car  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R., 
Readville).  Upholsterers  Hall,  53  Hanover  St.; 
2d  Thurs.;  J.  Vath,  S.;  Edwin  E.  Graves,  B.  A. 

Vest  Makers  No.  172.  (See  Garment  Workers  N^o. 
172,  United.) 

Wagon  Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  and  Helpers.  (See 
Teamsters  No.  269.) 

Waist  Makers.     (See  Garment  Workers  No.  49.) 

Waiters  No.  SO.  (See  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees No.  80.) 

Waiters,  Jewish.     (See  Industrial  Workers  No.  115.) 

Water  Workers  Assembly  No.  1927.  1229  Washing- 
ton St.;  Timothy  J.  Driscoll,  F.  S.,  14  Medford 
St.,  Chasn. 

Water  Workers  No.  690.  St.  Rose  Hall,  17  Worces- 
ter St.;  3d  Wed.;  Lawrence  Murphy,  C.  S., 
Adams  St.,  Dor. 

Web  Pressmen  No.  3.  Investigation  Hall,  9  Appleton 
St.;  3d  Tues.;  F.  W.  Dunn,  C.  and  F.  S.,  41 
Webster  St.,  Alls. 

Wharf  and  Bridge  Carpenters  No.  1393.  (See  Car- 
penters No.  1393.) 

Willow,  Reed,  and  Rattan  Workers  No.  14666.  Sher- 
wood Hall,  188  Hanover  St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.; 
Vincent  S.  Pote,  Ch.  Trustees,  18  Chestnut  St., 
Chelsea. 

Wood  Carvers  Association.  Templar  Hall,  724 
Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Richard  M. 
Murphy,  S.,  500  E.  Sixth  St.,  S.  B. 


Braintree. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  143  (Mixed)  (S.  Braintree). 
Hampton  House  Blk.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  Wil- 
liam J.  Madden,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  3  French  Av., 
S.  Braintree. 

Carpenters  No.  1660  (S.  Braintree).  B.  and  S.  W. 
Hall, Hammond  House;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  James  I. 
Peers,  R.  S.,  52  Water  St.,  E.  Weymouth;  Leroy 
W.  Beedle,  B.  A.,  208  Allen  St.,  E.  Braintree. 

Industrial  Workers  No.  34  (E.  Braintree).  Peter 
Cornier,  S.,  57  AUen  St.,  E.  Braintree. 

Bridgewater. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  367.     Elwell  Blk. ;  on  call 

of  Pres.;   Royal  F.  Dano,  F.  S.,  Box  142;  James 

Murphy,  B.  A.,  Box  142. 
Carpenters  No.  1046.     Elwell  Block;  1st  and  3d  Tues.; 

W.  F.  Swift,  S.,  Pleasant  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    1057. 

Elwell  Blk.;   Thurs.;   Arthur  Provost,  Pres.,  75 

Spring  St. 

BROCKTON. 
Bakers  and  Confectioners  No.   180.     Irish   National 

Foresters  Hall,  9  E.  Elm  St.;    2d  and  4th  Sat.; 

Leon  Butler,  C.   and  R.   S.,  66  Highland  St., 

Bartholomew    Egan,    B.    A.,    9    Railroad    Av.; 

Campello, 
Bakery    Wagon  Drivers  No.   57.     Culinary  Alliance 

Hall,  43  Main  St.;  2d  Tues.;  Daniel  H.  Phillips, 

R.    S.,    62    Crescent    St.;     Joseph    Fitzpatrick, 

B.  A.,  101  Cross  St. 
Barbers  No.  238.     13  E.  Elm  St.;    4th  Tues.;    P.  J. 

Sheehan,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  539  Main  St. 
Blacksmiths  No.  216.     Teamsters  Hall,  140  Court  St. ; 

1st  and  3d  Mon.;   Denis  O.  Shea,  R.  S.,  282  No. 

Montello  St. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  38  (Mixed)  (B.  &  S.  W.). 

52  Centre  St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  John  P.  Meade, 

B.  A. 
Boot  and  Shoe   Workers  No.  393   (Shoe  Repairers). 

43  Main  St.,  Rm.  6;    1st  and  3d  Mon.;   John  J. 

HoUand,  F.  S.,  579  Main  St. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  6.     Bricklayers  and 

Plasterers  HaU,  19  E.  Elm  St.;    Thurs.;    F.  J. 

Marden,  S.,  202  Dover  St. 
Building  Laborers  No.  13.     13  E.  Elm  St. ;  1st  and  3d 

Sat.;   William  H.  Shaw,  S.,  94  E.  RaUroad  Av.; 

Frank  Kittredge,  B.  A.,  38  Walnut  St. 
Carpenters  No.  624.     28  Main  St.;    Mon.;    Walter 

Pratt,  S.  and  B.  A.,  461  N.  Quincy  St. 
City    Employees    Union.     Irish    National    Foresters 

Hall,  9  E.  Elm  St. ;  2d  Thurs. ;  Michael  Creeden, 

Pres.,  100  Grove  St. 
Clothing  and  Shoe  Clerks  No.  604.     43  Main  St.;  4th 

Thurs.;    George  L.  Carr,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  85 

Grafton  St. 
Culinary  Alliance.      (See  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees No.  161.) 
Cutters  No.  35  (B.&S.W.).     57  Centre  St.;   1st  and 

3d  Thurs.;  Daniel  F.  Whalen,  S.,  91  N.  Leyden 

St.;  W.  E.  Jocoy,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  30  Ward  St. 
Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  307.     Irish  Na- 
tional Foresters  Hall,  13  E.  Elm  St.;    2d  Fri.; 

Leonard  S.  Rantz,  R.  S.,  56  Turner  St. 
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BROCKTON  —  Con. 


Dressers  and  Packers  No.  365  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Eagle 

Hall,  57  Centre  St.;    2d  Mon.;    Dennis  E.  Mc- 
Carthy, F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  21  Parish  Bldg. 
Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  605.     Masonic  Hall;   1st  and  3d 

Tues.;    Clarence  Faulkner,  S.  T.,  Bridgewater; 

Arthur  Keyes,  B.  A.,  43  Main  St. 
Edgemakers  No.   118  (B.  &  S.  W.).     28  Main  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  Thomas  C.  Farrell,  S.  and 

B.  A. 
Elastic  Goring  Weavers.     Co-operative  Hall,  426  No. 

Warren  Av.;   2d  Tues.;   Alfred  Haughton,  S.,  50 

Cherry  St. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  223.     B.  T.  C.  Hall,  126  Main 

St.,  Rm.  26;  Albert  H.  Searles,  R.  S.,  30  Hamil- 
ton St. 
Electrical    Workers   No.   499    (Telephone   Workers). 

L.  O.  O.  M.  Hall,  138  Main  St. ;  1st  and  3d  Wed. ; 

F.  B.  Goodwin,  Pres.  and  B.  A.,  10  Day  Av. 
Finishers  No.  37  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Eagle  Hall,  Main  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Mon.;   Frank  Moriarty,  S.  and  B.  A., 

22  Parish  Bldg. 
Granite  Cutters.     Walter  Burnett,   Dist.   Officer,   30 

Farrington  St. 
Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  358.     43  Main  St., 

Rms.  7  and  8;    Ist  and  3d  Wed.;   A.  M.  Keyes, 

B.  A. 
Heelers,  Sluggers,  Breasters,  and  Shavers  No.  370  (B.  & 

S.  W.).     Foresters  Hall,  E.  Elm  St. ;    1st  and  2d 

Mon.;   F.  W.  Farrell,  F.  S.,  T.,  and  B.  A.,  93i 

Montello  St. 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  No.  161.     43  Main 

St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  Mrs.  Lena  Driscoll,  R.  S.; 

Charles  J.  McCarthy,  B.  A. 
Lasters  No.  100  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Eagle  Hall,  57  Centre 

St.;    Fri.;    Frank  Simpson,  F.  S.,  307  Satucket 

Blk.;  William  J.  Collins,  B.  A.,  307  Satucket  Blk. 
Lathers  No.  123.     Washburn  Blk.,  Main  St.;   1st  and 

3d  Mon.;   Edward  English,  S.,  Cor.  Centre  and 

Everett  Sts. 
Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  No.  272.     Culinary  Alliance 

Hall,  43  Main  St.;   2d  Tues.;   John  F.  Gardner, 

R.  S.,  1011  Warren  Av.;    Louis  PoUican,  B.  A., 

35  Court  St. 
Laundry  Workers  No.  64-.     Treers  Hall,  26  Centre  St.; 

2d  and  4th  Thurs.;    P.  F.  Hanley,  F.  S.,   155 

Crescent  St. 
Machinists  No.  176.     126  Main  St.,  Rm.  26;   1st  and 

3d  Thurs.;  E.  E.  Libby,  R.  S.,  47  Wheeler  Av. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  138.     6  Main  St.,  Rm.   1; 

1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Walter  M.  Steele,  S. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    296. 

Emmet  Hall,  E.  Elm   St.;    Tues.;    Frank   Kit- 

tredge,  B.  A.,  38  Walnut  St. 
Plumbers  No.  276.     Orpheum  Theatre  Bldg.,  E.  Elm 

St.;    Mon.;    J.  J.  Callahan,  R.  S.,  11  Snell  PI.; 

Frank  Kittredge,  B.  A.,  Washburn  Blk. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  102.     Arcade  Bldg.,  Main  St.; 

2d  Tues.;   R.  A.  Gould,  S.  T.,  96  Moraine  St. 
Roofers  Protective  Nos.  2.'f  and  28.     2d  and  4th  Thurs. ; 

D.  H.  Barry,  S.,  39  Prospect  St. 
Sheet    Metal    Workers    No.    248.     Washburn    Blk., 

Main  St.;    Tues.;    A.  L.  Doten,  F.  S.,  216  No. 

Pearl  St.;    Frank  G.  Kittredge,  B.  A.,  38  Wal- 
nut St. 


BROCKTON  —  Con. 


Skivers  No.  406  (B.  &  S.  W.).     43  Main  St.,  Rms. 

7  and  8;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;    Harry  A.  Tyler,  F. 

S.  and  B.  A. 
Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  74  (B.  &  S.  W.).     B.  and 

S.  W.  U.  Hall,  52  Centre  St.;   2d  and  4th  Tues.; 

John  P.  Meade,  F.  S.  and  B.  A. 
Solefasteners  and  Roughrounders  No.  Ill  (B.  &  S.  W.). 

Parish  Bldg.,  Rm.  20,  23  Main  St.;   2d  and  4th 

Mon.;    Emmet  T.  Walls,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box 

409. 
Special  Police  Association.     Home  Bank  Bldg.,  Main 

St.;   William  H.  Ricker,  S.  T.,  169  Forest  Av. 
Stationary   Firemen   No.   47.     13   E.   Elm   St.;     1st 

Fri.  and  3d.  Sun.;    T.  F.  Heffernan,  F.  S.,  832 

S.  Main  St. 
Steam  and  Gasfitters  No.  316.     B.  T.  C.  Hall,   126 

Main  St.;    2d  and  4th  Mon.;    A.  R.  Gardner, 

S.,  152  Foster  St. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  501.     Engineers  Hall,  47  Centre 

St.;    Fri.;    Roderick  Donnell,  C.   S.,  84  Foster 

St. 
Stitchers    Union  No.   154   (B.  &  S.   W.).     Marston 

Bldg.;    2d  and  4th  Fri.;    Michael  A.  Caffrey, 

F.  S.,  First  Parish  Bldg.,  Rm.  23;  James  Duffy, 

B.  A.,  First  Parish  Bldg. 
Stonemasons  No.   14.     Orpheum  Theatre  Bldg.,   E. 

Elm  St.;     1st  and  3d  Sat.;    Dennis  Kelleher, 

F.  S.,  30  Foster  St. 
Street    and    Electric    Railway    Employees    No.    235. 

Foresters  Hall,  54  Main  St.;    3d  Mon.;    J.  C. 

Macomber,  R.  S.,  44  Tremont  St. 
Tailors    No.    105.     Arcade    Bldg.,    Main    St.;     1st 

Mon.;   Peter  Nesbitt,  S.,  23  Centre  St. 
Teamsters    No.    193.     Teamsters    Hall,    140    Court 

St.;    1st  Tues.;    Joseph  J.   Dobby,  R.  S.,  229 

No.   Montello  St.;    Louis  W.  Pelaquin,  B.  A., 

138  Court  St. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  149.     Arcade  Bldg.; 

3d  Tues. ;  John  Kenney,  S.,  Hathaway's  Theatre ; 

Charles  Reed,  B.  A.,  Empire  Theatre. 
Treers  No.  S6  (B.  &  S.W.).    26  Centre  St.;    1st  and 

3d  Fri.;    Patrick  McEntee,  B.  A. 
Typographical  No.  224-     Garde  d'Honneur  Hall,  13 

North  Main  St.;    2d  Tues.;    John  A.  Hancock, 

S.  T.,  1133  N.  Main  St.,  Montello. 
Vampers  No.  256  (B.  &  S.  W.).     23  Main  St.,  Rm. 

24;  2d  Mon.;   Walter  M.  Steele,  F.  S.  and  B.  A. 

Brookfield 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  252  (Mixed).  Union 
Room,  Old  Library  Bldg.;  1st  Tues.;  A.  H. 
Bellows,  F.  S.,  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Brookline. 

Carpenters  No.  438.  178  Washington  St.;  Mon.; 
William  H.  Walsh,  S.  and  B.  A. 

Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  No.  301.  178 
Washington  St.;  2d  Sun.;  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin, S.,  1  Walter  Av. 

Industrial  Workers  No.  574  (Propaganda  union). 
13  Florence  St.;  Mon.;  John  F.  Nason,  S.  T., 
12  Homer  St. 
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Brookline  —  Con. 


Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    709. 

178  Washington  St.;    1st  and  3d  Wed.;    James 

McAvenia,  F.  S.,  39  Barrett  St.,  Revere. 
Town   Employees    No.    12540.     Goddard   Hall,    178 

Washington  St.;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;    Frank  J. 

Crohan,  R.  S.,  43  Boylston  St. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Boilermakers:  University  City  Lodge  No.  515.  (See 
Boston.) 

Bookbinders  No.  204.  Cambridge  Hall,  631  Massa- 
chusetts Av.;  4th  Thurs.;  Daniel  A.  Mullen, 
S.,  Box  31.  Sta.  A.;  WUliam  S.  Mullen,  B.  A., 
51  Beech  Glen  St.,  Roxbury. 

Bookbinders  No.  207.  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  Central  Sq. ;  2d 
Tues.;  Elizabeth  Canavan,  R.  S.  and  B.  A., 
19  Neptune  Rd.,  East  Boston. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  34-  Downey 
Hall,  Windsor  and  Cambridge  Sts.;  Daniel 
Sullivan,  Pres.,  119  Spring  St.,  East  Cam- 
bridge. 

Building  Laborers  No.  295.  Raymond  Hall,  Massa- 
chusetts Av.;  1st  Sun.;  Michael  J.  Donohue, 
F.  S.,  146  Hamilton  St. 

Carpenters  No.  44J-  Cambridge  Lower  Hall,  631 
Massachusetts  Av.;  Wed.;  R.  D.  Sullivan, 
R.  S.,  Ill  Concord  Av.;  J.  F.  Toomey,  B.  A., 
234  Sycamore  St.,  Waverley. 

Carpenteis  No.  1653  (North  Cambridge).  Fraternity 
Hall,  2107  Massachusetts  Av.;  Tues.;  Thomas 
S.  Babineau,  R.  S.,  70  Porter  Rd.;  J.  F.  Toomey, 
B.  A.,  234  Sycamore  St.,  Waverley. 

City  Employees  No.  8279.  Cambridge  Lower  Hall, 
631  Massachusetts  Av.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.; 
M.  D.  Collins,  Pres.,  235  Upland  Rd. 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  No.  162  (Sau- 
sage Makers).  Sixth  and  Spring  Sts.;  2d 
Sun.;  Herman  Olfke,  S.,  26  Granville  Av., 
Medford. 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  No.  383.  Bacon 
Hall,  Union  Sq.,  Somerville;  2d  Wed.  and  4th 
Sun.;  Michael  Powers,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  915 
Cambridge  St. 

Musicians  Assembly  No.  1331  (K.  of  L.).  Cor.  Pros- 
pect St.  and  Massachusetts  Av.;  Fri.;  William 
F.  Carmichael,  B.  A.,  671  Massachusetts  Av.; 
Thomas  H.  Canning,  Dist.  M.  W.,  228  Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

Painters  No.  661.  40  Prospect  St.;  2d  and  4th 
Thurs.;  Henry  A.  Pitts,  T.,  2052  Massachusetts 
Av.,  N.  Camb. 

Rubber  Workers  No.  14361.  P.  Hurley,  S.,  74  Tudor 
St.,  S.  Boston. 

Sewer  Workers  No.  225.  Downey  Hall,  Windsor  and 
Cambridge  Sts.;  2d  Sat.;  Joseph  Landers,  C. 
S.,  43  School  St 

Canton. 

Carpenters  No.  1764-  Canton  Catholic  Club  Hall, 
Washington  St.;  Fri.;  S.  Marsden,  R.  S.,  253 
Neponset  St.;  Benjamin  S.  Bolles,  B.  A.,  Box 
135,  Sharon. 


Canton  —  Con. 


Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  754- 
Stoughton;  Thurs.;  Walter  E.  Pierce,  S.,  Box 
174,  Sharon. 

Chelmsford. 

Granite  Cutters  (West  Chelmsford).  Historical  HaU, 
West  Chelmsford;  1st  Thurs.  after  15th;  John 
Burne,  C.  S.,  Box  136,  West  Chelmsford. 

Paving  Cutters  No.  20  (West  Chelmsford).  Town 
Hall,  N.  Chelmsford;  2d  Mon.;  Gus  Swanson, 
S.,  Westford,  Mass. 

Quarry  Workers  No.  98  (West  Chelmsford).  Mar- 
shals Hall,  W.  Chelmsford;  3d  Mon.;  Arthur 
Church,  C.  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box  64,  W.  Chelms- 
ford. 

CHELSEA. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  272  (Mixed).  253  Broad- 
way; 2d  and  last  Tues.;  Walter  G.  Austin,  S. 
253  Broadway. 

Carpenters  No.  443.  K.  of  P.  Hall,  220  Broadway; 
Mon.;  A.  E.  Prousse,  S.,  33  Cook  Av.;  Charles 
Noel,  B.  A.,  96  Grove  St. 

Carpenters  No.  937  (Hebrew).     108  Park  St.;  Tues.; 

A.  Kline,  S.,  South  St.;  Kalnan  Disler,  B.  A., 
66  Essex  St. 

City  Employees  No.  38.  A.  O.  H.  Hall,  13  Fifth  St.; 
2d  Mon.;  David  Colemon,  R.  S.,  89  Central  Av. 

Iron  Molders  No.  129.  Union  Hall,  220  Broadway; 
4th  Fri.;  Jeremiah  F.  McCarthy,  C.  R.,  118 
Bennington    St.,    East    Boston;  William    John, 

B.  A.,  25  Wilbur  St.,  Everett. 

Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    623. 

108   Park   St.;  1st  and   3d   Tues.;  Philip   Bes- 

dansky,  F.  S.,  21  Chestnut  St. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  S8.     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  15a.  Fifth  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Mon.;  F.  M.  Winchester,  S.  T.,  56 

Library  St. 
Shoe  Workers  No.  15  (Mixed)  (U.  S.  W.) .     15  Meridian 

St.,   East  Boston;  Tues.;  Joseph  Belin,   S.   T., 

120  Boylston  St.,  Maiden;  William  H.  Watson, 

B.  A.,    14  Ridgeway   St.,    Lynn. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  240.     K.  of 

C.  Hall,  Chelsea  Sq.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  J.  J. 
Walsh,  R.  S.,  50  Fernwood  Av.,  Revere;  Everett 

A.  Burrill,  Pleasant  St.,  Revere. 

Teamsters  No.  242.  220  Broadway;  1st  and  3d  Sun.; 
John  J.  Diamond,  S.  T.,  96  Webster  Av. 

Chester. 

Granite    Cutters:  Chester    Branch.     Town    Hall;   1st 

Mon.;  Frank  Austin,  S.  T. 
Paving  Cutters  No.  19.     At  quarry;    15th  of  month; 

Aleck  A.  Mitchell,  R.  S.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Chester. 

CHICOPEE. 

Barbers  No.  199.  Red  Mens  Hall,  Main  St.,  Chicopee 
Falls;    last  Thurs.;    Louis  Daigneault,   S.  and 

B.  A.,  146  Broadway,  Chicopee  Falls. 
Bartenders  No.  116.     Hibernian  Hall,  Exchange  St.; 

2d  and  4th  Sun.;    Antoine  Huoit,  S.,  9  Grove 
St. 
Carpenters  No.  685.     Canadian  Hall,  35|  Centre  St. ; 
Wed.;  Joseph  Belanger,  R.  S.,  203  Chicopee  St. 
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CHICOPEE  —  Con. 


Iron  Molders  No.  117.     K.  of  C.  Hall,  Exchange  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Fri.;    M.  A.  Morrissey,  C.  R.,  39 

School  St. 
Loomfixers  No.   17.     216  Exchange   St.;    alt.    Fri.; 

Joseph  Delahunt,  S.,  1  Coolidge  Rd. 
Loomfixers  No.  381.     St.  Michaels  Hall,  80  Market 

St.;    last  Fri.;    Michael  Dooley,  Pres.,  8  West 

Main    St.,    Chicopee    Falls;     Thomas    Perkins, 

B.  A.,  82  Ellerton  St.,  Chicopee  Falls. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    299. 

A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Exchange  St.;   2d  and  4th  Wed.; 
Paul  J.  Plant,  R.  S.,  259  Centre  St. 

Clinton. 

Barbers  No.  652.  168  Church  St.;  last  Fri.;  Harry 
O.  Winn,  C.  and  F.  S.,  27  Laurel  St. 

Bartenders  No.  Z72.  Greeleys  Blk.,  7  High  St.;  last 
Sun.;   Patrick  Ruane,  R.  S.,  147  Church  St. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  2S.  Johnson 
Hall,  High  and  Union  Sts.;   Mon.;   John  Glynn, 

C.  S.,  Simon  Ct. 

Carpenters  No.  858.  Greeleys  Blk.;  Thurs.;  M. 
J.  King,  R.  S.,  28  Fairmount  St.;    D.  S.  Curtis, 

B.  A.,  21  Madison  St.,  Worcester. 
Loomfixers  No.  81    (Cotton).     Foresters  HaU,  High 

St.;   2d  and  4th  Tues.;   Charles  F.  Janda,  R.  S., 

370  Water  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    41^.. 

Room  8,  Johnson  Blk.,  7  High  St.;    2d  and  4th 

Tues.;    Arthur  J.  Daniels,  R.  S.,  264  High  St.; 

Thomas  W.  Downey,  B.  A.,  65  Park  St. 
Railroad    Telegraphers    No.    104    (Ayer    Division). 

Hotel   Oxford;    3d  Sun.;    James   P.   Rutledge, 

S.  T.,  Box  174. 

Cohasset. 

Carpenters  No.  1123.  Bates  Hall;  2d  and  last  Tues.; 
A.  L.  McGaw,  R.  S.,  Box  142;  L.  W.  Beedle,  B. 
A.,  208  Allen  St.,  East  Braintree. 

Concord. 

Carpenters    No.    1593.     Urquhart    Hall,    Main    St.; 

Wed.;    George  E.  Maoomber,  F.  S.,  Union  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    239. 

Carpenters  Hall,  Main  St.;    Ist  and  3d  Mon.; 

James  J.  Mara,  R.  and  F.  S.,  34  Bedford  St.; 

J.  M.  Bulger,  B.  A.,  9  Lexington  St. 

Dan  vers. 

Carpenters  No.  950.  Essex  Blk.,  73  Elm  St.;  Wed.; 
James  L.  FuUerton,  F.  S.,  32  Locust  St.;  Charles 
N.  Kimball,  B.  A.,  and  Michael  O'Brien,  B.  A., 
73  Washington  St.,  Salem. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  245. 
Carpenters  Hall,  Maple  St.;  Mon.;  George 
Pierce,  R.  S.,  Cor.  Purchase  and  Lawrence  Sts. 

Dedham. 

Carpenters  No.  892.  Danforth  Blk.,  Room  9; 
Mon.;  Charles  J.  Dwyer,  R.  S.,  Thomas  St., 
E.  Dedham. 


Dedham —  Con. 


Stonemasons  No.  42.  Stanford  Hall,  Washington 
St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Raymond  Monahan, 
C.  S.,  480  Nahatan  St.,  Norwood. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  373.  Odd 
Fellows  HaU,  620  High  St.;  1st  Wed.;  Harry 
Conlon,  R.  S.;  Percy  A.  Chamberlain,  B.  A., 
78  Sanderson  Av.,  E.  Dedham. 

Easthampton. 

Building    Laborers    No.    41-     German    Hall,    Clark 

St.;    2d  Thurs.;    Lucius  Cody,  Pres.,  41  Clark 

St. 
Carpenters    No.    1372.     German    Hall,    Clark    St.; 

2d  and  4th  Fri.;    Albert  J.  Abraham,  F.  S.,  20 

Green  St.;    Raymond  T.  Parsons,  B.  A.,  East 

St. 
Elastic     Goring     Weavers     (Easthampton     Branch). 

German    Hall,    Clark    St.;     3d    Mon.;     Harry 

Moore,  S.,  S.  Park  St. 

East  Longmeadow. 

Quarry  Workers  No.  30.     Town  Hall;    3d  Tues.;    J. 

A.  Johnson,  C.  S.,  Box  14. 

Easton  (North  Ea8ton). 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  356  (Mixed)  (B.  &  S.  W.). 
Kellys  Hall,  Centre  St. ;  4th  Mon.;  Carl  Nyquist, 
S.,  21  Reynolds  St. 

Carpenters  No.  784  (North  Easton).  Spooners  Hall, 
Centre  St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  P.  D.  Wood- 
worth,  R.  S.,  Box  661. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  728. 
Spooners  Hall,  Centre  St.;  1st  Wed.;  John  F. 
Barrett,  F.  and  R.  S.,  N.  Easton. 

EVERETT. 

Carpenters  No.  780.  Foresters  Hall,  Everett  Sq.; 
Wed.;   E.  C.  Jones,  S.,  Box  61;    J.  A.  Corkum, 

B.  A.,  87  Ferry  St. 

Carpenters    No.    669    (Hardwood    Finishers).      (See 

Boston.) 
Chemical      Workers      Union.     Owls     Hall,     Everett 

Springs;     on    call,    semi-monthly;     Edward    A. 

Mahoney,  S.  and  B.  A.,  141  Broadway. 
Highway    Department    Laborers    No.    14125.     K.    of 

C.  Hall,  School  St.;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;   James  J. 
Sullivan,  R.  S.,  16  Clark  St. 

FALL  RIVER. 

Barbers  No.  331.  Bartenders  Hall,  Borden  Blk.,  S. 
Main  St.;  last  Mon.;  Madest  P.  Martel,  R. 
S.,  823  S.  Main  St.;  William  Walworth,  B.  A., 
Warren  and  Rodman  Sts. 

Bartenders  No.  99.  Room  34,  Borden  Blk.,  S.  Main 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  P.  J.  Mullins,  S.  T.  and 
B.  A.,  96  Canonicus  St. 

Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  159.  Hibernian  Hall, 
Columbian  Bldg.,  318  S.  Main  St.;  Ist  and  3d 
Wed.;   John  HoUeran,  F.  S.,  91  Dyer  St. 

Brewery  Workers  No.  137.  Columbian  Hall,  318  S. 
Main  St.;  2d  and  last  Wed.;  James  E.  Green- 
wood, F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  1691  S.  Main  St. 
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FALL  RIVER  — Con. 


Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  11.     Leary 

Bldg.,  16  Hartwell  St.;    Wed.;    Patrick  GibUn, 

C.  S.,  Box  565;    James  F.   McMay,  Pres.,  23 

Linden  St. 
Card  Room  Protective  Association  No.  32.     Weavers 

Hall,  142  Second  St.;   2d  and  4th  Tues.;   James 

Tansey,  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box  353. 
Carpenters  No.  223.     Talbot  Blk.,  66  S.  Main  St.; 

Fri.;   Joseph  Perron,  B.  A.,  16  Hartwell  St. 
Carpenters    No.    1305    (French).      16    Hartwell    St.; 

Wed.;    Joseph  Vezina,   R.   S.,   157   Irving  St.; 

Joseph  Perron,  B.  A.,  24  Reney  St. 
Cigar _  Makers  No.  494-     Weavers  Hall,  142  Second 

St.;    4th  Thurs.;    George  B.  Pollard,  F.  S.,  105 

Locust  St. 
City  Employees  No.   34   (A.   F.   of  L.   No.   12,875). 

Campbell   Bldg.,   S.    Main   St.;    semi-monthly; 

Thomas  P.  Gorman,  F.  S.,  298  Tecumseh  St. 
Cotton   Mule   Spinners   Association   No.    1.     Samuel 

Hyde  Bldg.,  42  Second  St.;    2d  Wed.;    Thomas 

O'Donnell,  S.  T.,  Box  203. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  437.     Citizens  Savings  Bank 

Bldg.,  Main  and  Bedford  Sts.,  Rm.  9;     1st  and 

3d  Wed.;    Charles  E.  Button,  R.  S.,  567  Third 

St.;   John  E.  Sullivan,  B.  A.,   1029  Plymouth 

Av. 
Folders  No.  880.     Hibernian  Hall,  29  Borden  Blk.; 

2d  and  4th  Fri. ;    Da\'id  A.  Maitland,  C.  S.  and 

B.  A.,  259  Broadway. 
Garment    Workers  N».   109,   Ladies.     448   Columbia 

St.;    Fri.;    Miss  Lola  O'Connell,  S.,  192  State 

Av. 
Granite  Cutters:  Fall  River  Branch.     Weavers  Hall, 

142  Second  St.;    Fri.   on  or  after  15th;    John 

Russell,  C.  S.,  292  Seabury  St. 
Industrial  Workers  No.  204  and  369  (Public  Service) 

(Joint  Union).     Sxillivan  Hall,  271  S.  Main  St.; 

No.  204,  Wed.;    No.  369,  Tues.;    A.  J.  Hoag, 

Org.,  118  Bedford  St. 
Iron  Molders  No.  48.     Citizens  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

Main    and    Bedford    Sts.;     1st    and    3d   Wed.; 

William   Acton,    C.    S.,    173   Mott   St.;    E.    L. 

Murphy,  116  Winslow  Av.,  Norwood. 
Loomfixers  No.  35.     Loomfixers  Hall,  370  Bedford  St. ; 

1st  Wed. ;  Thomas  Taylor,  S.  T.,  370  Bedford  St. 
Musicians   Protective    No.    216.     Rooms   9    and    10, 

Merchants  Block,  34   N.   Main  St.;    1st  Sun.; 

Frank  Mellor,  S.  and  B.  A.,  376  County  St. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  75.     21 

Granite  St.;    1st  and  3d  Tues. ;  William  Keeley, 

R.  S.,  Box  272. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    543. 

Carpenters  Hall,  16  Hartwell  St.;    2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  Edmond  Proulx,  R.  S.,  44  Vale  St. 
Paving  Cutters  No.  63.     Locust  St.;    2d  Mon.;  Wil- 
liam ElUs,  S.,  38  Fruit  St. 
Plumbers  No.  135.     Eagle  Hall,  318  S.  Main  St. ;  Fri. ; 

Thomas  H.  Friar,  R.  S.,  1408  Globe  St. 
Railroad  Trainmen:   Mt.  Hope  Lodge  No.  475.     K.  of 

P.  HaU,  141  N.  Main  St.;  2d  Mon.  and  4th  Sun.; 

Peter  F.  Hanley,  S.  and  B.  A.,  1287  N.  Main  St. 
Railway  Clerks:  Fall  River  Lodge  No.  97.     Columbian 

Hall,  318  S.  Main  St.;    Ist  and  3d  Fri.;   John  T. 

Gleeson,  S.  T.,  139  Oliver  St. 


PALL  RIVER  — Con. 


Retail  Clerks  No.  1120.  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  78  Bedford  St. 
3d  Mon.;  Oliver  D.  Brown,  F.  S.  T.,  590  Durfee' 
St. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  1189.  Minots  Hall,  Bassett  St. ;  2d 
Wed.;  Joseph  LaFond,  Pres.  and  S.,  259  Harri- 
son St. 

Slasher  Tenders  No.  61.  Weavers  HaU,  142  Second 
St.;  2d  Wed.;  William  Harwood,  S.,  Box  221. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  291.  Firemens  Hall,  58  Bed- 
ford St. ;  1st  and  3d  Mon. ;  Martin  Tansey,  R.  S., 
Box  351;  John  Lowney,  B.  A.,  Box  351. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  165.  St.  Marys  Hall,  Cor.  S. 
Main  and  Bedford  Sts.;   1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Eugene 

E.  Ray,  S.,  82  Taylor  St. 

Stereotypers  No.  52.  Wilbur  House;  2d  Tues.;  Wil- 
liam B.  Irwin,  S.,  696  Locust  St. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees,  Div.  74- 
Weavers  Progressive  Association  Bldg.,  142  Sec- 
ond St.;    2d  and  4th  Wed.;    Jeremiah  Malvey, 

F.  S.,  Box  425. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  57.     Painters  Hall, 

Granite  St.;  3d  Mon.;  William  A.  Dillon,  S.  T., 

237  Third  St. ;  Dennis  Donegan,  Savoy  Theatre. 
Typographical  No.  181.     Citizens  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

4th  floor;    1st  Fri.;    Charles  E.  Clarke,  S.  T., 

Box  479. 
Weavers  No.  1,  National  Federation  of.     Weavers  Hall, 

142  Second  St.;  last  day  of  each  quarter;  James 

Whitehead,  B.  A.,  Box  713. 
Weavers  No.  24  (U.  T.  W.).     Room  34,  Hudner  Bldg., 

130  S.  Main  St.;    on  call;    Albert  Hibbert,  S., 

Box  742. 
Web  Pressmen  No.  32.     Globe  Bldg.,  41  N.  Main  St.; 

2d  Wed.;  John  Moffitt,  Pres.,  Box  503. 


FITCHBURG. 

Barbers  No.  284.  F.  A.  C.  Bldg.,  48  Wallace  Av.; 
4th  Tues.;  W.  L.  Remington,  F.  S.  and  B.  A., 
134  Main  St. 

Bartenders  No.  97.  F.  A.  C.  Bldg.,  48  Wallace  Av.; 
3d  Sun.;  D.  C.  O'Conner,  S.  and  B.  A.,  126 
Heywood  St. 

Blacksmiths  No.  15,  Railroad  (Car  Workers).  Brick- 
layers Hall,  155  Main  St.;  3d  Fri.;  William  Bar- 
rett, R.  S.;  Thomas  H.  Condon,  B.  A.,  15  Board- 
man  St.,  Salem. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  19.  352  Main  St.,  Rm. 
10;  Mon.;  Charles  L.  Atwood,  F.  S.,  19  Payson 
St. 

Car  Workers:  Bay  Stale  Lodge  No.  27.  F.  A.  C.  Bldg., 
48  Wallace  Av.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Wilfrid  J.  Lan- 
dry, R.  S.,  37  Dover  St.;  William  J.  Beattie, 
B.  A.,  16  CUfton  St. 

Carpenters  No.  778.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  48  Wallace  Av.; 
Thurs. ;  R. H. Cotton,  R. S.,  52 Prichard St. ;  Albert 
Lafreniere,  59  Tisdale  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Carpenters  No.  1239.  Guard  D'Honneur  Hall,  19 
Clarendon  St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  Henry  Lafosse, 
R.  S.,  19  Chester  St.;  Albert  Lafreniere,  59  Tis- 
dale St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Cigar  Makers  No.  475.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  48  Wallace  Av. ; 
l3t  Fri.;  John  J.  Sweeney,  F.  and  R.  S.,  160 
Water  St. 
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Local  Trade  Unions. 


FITCHBURG  —  Con. 

Granite  Cutters:  Fitchburg  Branch.  Finnish  Hall, 
Main  St.;  James  R.  McNeil,  Dist.  Officer,  20 
Cherry  St.,  Leominster. 

Industrial  Workers  No.  199.  Singer  Hall,  148  Leigh- 
ton  St.;  2d  and  4th  Men.;  Arno  Wunsch,  S., 
279  Bemis  Rd. 

Iron  Holders  No.  97.  Bricklayers  Hall,  155,Main  St. ; 
1st  and  3d  Tues.;  John  C.  Demers,  F.  S.,  169 
Water  St.;  E.  L.  Murphy,  B.  A.,  116  Winslow 
Av.,  Norwood. 

Locomotive  Engineers:  Wachusett  Div.  No.  191.  G.  A. 
R.  Hall,  Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  H.  E. 
Parker,  S.  T.,  18  Harvard  St. 

Locomotive  Firemen:  H.  P.  Littlejohn  Lodge  No.  410. 
Redmen's  Hall,  Gushing  St.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.; 
Dwight  G.  Simpson,  S.,  11  Brigham  Pk. 

Machinists:  Rollstone  Lodge,  No.  409.  C.  L.  U.  Hall, 
48  Wallace  Av.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  E.  B.  Whit- 
ney, R.  S.,  84  Lawrence  St. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  No.  JfiO.  G.  A.  R. 
Hall,  Main  St.;  4th  Sun.;  Arthur  F.  Lawrence, 
S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  Box  25,  S.  Acton. 

Metal  Polishers  No.  74.     (See  Ashburnham.) 

Musicians  No.  173.  Freeman  Hall,  42  Main  St.; 
1st  Sun.;  Martin  M.  Sullivan,  F.  S.,  135  Milk  St. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  175.  C. 
L.  U.  Hall,  48  Wallace  Av.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.; 
Richard  Hunter,  R.  S.,  17  Goddard  St.;  J.  H. 
Roche,  B.  A.,  3  Portland  St. 

Paver  Makers  No.  12.  Unity  Hall,  West  Fitchburg; 
1st  and  3d  Sun.;  James  Ramsay,  R.  S.,  49 
Roosevelt  St.,  West  Fitchburg. 

Pattern  Makers  Association  (Branch  of  Worcester). 
F.  A.  C.  Bldg.,  48  Wallace  Av.,  C.  L.  U.  Room; 
1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Leon  W.  Judd,  F.  and  R.  S.,  43 
Brigham  Pk.;  J.  C.  Kear,  B.  A.,  N.  Grafton, 
Mass. 

Piece  Workers  Association.  By  appointment;  Charles 
H.  Lawrence,  Pres.,  63  Arlington  St.;  Edward 
Hibbard,  S. 

Plumbers  No.  92.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  48  Wallace  Av.;  2d 
and  4th  Wed.;  James  F.  Kenney,  C.  S.,  23 
Lancaster  St.,  Leominster. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  Hoosac  Tunnel  Lodge  No.  93. 
K.  of  H.  Hall,  Main  and  OUver  Sts.;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  M.  W.  Mclnerney,  T.  and  B.  A.,  25  Con- 
gress St. 

Railway  Clerks:  Wachusett  Lodge  No.  106.  G.  A.  R. 
Hall,  129  Main  St.;  1st  Sun.;  A.  G.  Houghton, 
S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  15  Linden  St. 

Railway  Conductors  No.  I46.  Red  Mens  Hall,  Gush- 
ing St.;  2d  Sun.;  Spencer  Pearson,  S.,  31  Sar- 
gent Av. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  1302.  C.  L.  U.  HaU,  48  WaUace 
Av.;  last  Sun.;  Miss  Jennie  Nikula,  C.  S.,  66 
High  St. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  85.  F.  A.  C.  Bldg.,  48  Wal- 
lace Av. ;  2d  and  4th  Sun. ;  John  J.  Griffin,  F.  S., 
484  Fairmount  St. 

Teamsters  No.  473.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  48  Wallace  Av.; 
1st  Sun.  and  3d  Mon.;  A.  W.  Lenz,  S.  T.,  115 
North  St. 

Textile  Workers  No.  892.  48  Wallace  Av. ;  1st  and  3d 
Sim.;  Walde  Heimnen,  S.,  93  Marshall  St. 


FITCHBUEG  —  Con. 


Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  86.  F.  A.  C.  Bldg.,  48 
Wallace  Av.;  3d  Sun.;  F.  J.  Charlton,  S.,  Box 
158. 

Typographical  No.  623.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  48  Wallace 
Av.;    1st  Mon.;    W.  W.  Farnsworth,  F.  S.  and 

B.  A.,  31  Ash  St. 

Poxborough. 

Granite  Cutters.  Louis  W.  Curry,  Dist.  Officer,  Fox- 
borough. 

Iron  Holders  No.  323  (Foxborough  and  Norwood). 
Conger  Hall,  506  Washington  St.,  Norwood;  1st 
Fri.;  Robert  B.  Oldham,  S.,  7  Monroe  St.,  Nor- 
wood; Eugene  L.  Murphy,  B.  A.,  116  Winslow 
Av.,  Norwood. 

Framingham  (South  Framingham). 
Barbers  No.  389.     Liberty  Blk.;    10  Howard  St.;  last 

Tues.;  William  Holden,  S.,  14  Howard  St. 
Boot  and  Shoe   Workers  No.   19   (Mi.xed).     Nobscot 

Blk.;    2d  and  4th  Thurs.;    T.  E.  Mulvey,  S.  T. 

and  B.  A.,  Box  75. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  51.     Waverly 

St.;  Mon.;  Thomas  B.  Mulqueeny,  F.  and  C.  S., 

80  Summer  St.,  Natick. 
Carpenters  No.  860.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Howard  St.;  2d 

and  4th  Tues.;    Edward  L.   Hand,    R.   S.,    18 

Fames  St.;  W.  E.  Cotter,  B.  A.,  12  D  St. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  I04.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Howard 

St.;   Tues.;   D.  W.  McKinnon,  S.,  Winthrop  St. 
Hachinists:    Hopedale  Lodge   No.   48.     By   appoint- 
ment; W.  F.  Mason,  S.,  26  Dennison  Av. 
Musicians.     (See  Natick.) 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    563. 

Liberty  Hall,  Howard  St.;    2d  and  4th  Mon.; 

O.  U.  Cheney,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  10  HoUis  St. 
Railroad  Trainmen:   Framingham  Lodge  No.  236.     K. 

of  P.  Hall,  Smiths  Blk.,  Irving  Sq.;    1st  Sat.  and 

3d    Sun.;     Fred    Cahill,    S.    and    B.    A.,    114i 

Hollis  St. 
Railway  Carmen  No.  403.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Howard  St. ; 

2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  F.  E.  Fletcher,  S.,  11  Main 

St. 
Railway    Clerks    No.    194-     Foresters    Hall,    Smiths 

Block;    4th  Thurs.;    Clifton  E.  Gassett,  S.  T., 

3  Webster  St. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  620.     K.  of 

C.  Hall,  28  Concord  St.;   2d  Thurs.;   Francis  E. 
Fletcher,  R.  S.,  13  Main  St. 

Typographical  No.  495.  34  Hollis  St.;  1st  Tues.; 
Charles  A.  Gray,  S.  T.,  34  Hollis  St. 

Franklin. 

Carpenters  No.  1230.  Red  Men's  Hall,  Main  St.;  1st 
Mon.;  L.  H.  Crandall,  R.  S.,  Cottage  St. 

Holders  No.  372.  Red  Men's  Hall,  Main  St.;  1st 
Tues.;  Charles  A.  Crosby,  C.  R.,  84  Cross  St.; 
E.  L.  Murphy,  B.  A.,  116  Winslow  Av.,  Norwood. 

Gardner. 
Barbers  No.  560.     Barber  shop,  Parker  St.;   Ist  Mon.; 
Fred  H.  Oakes,  S.,  Baldwinsville,  Mass. 
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Gardner  —  Con. 


Bartenders  No.  370.     Ryans  Hall,  46  Parker  St.;  2d 

Sun.;  John  W.  Raflferty,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  9  Rich 

St. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  Ko.  44-     Ryans 

Hall,  46  Parker  St.;   2d  and  4th  Wed.;   John  A. 

Mulcahy,  C.  S.,  173  Temple  St. 
Carpenters   No.   670.     Ryans   Hall,   46   Parker   St.; 

1st  and  3d  Thurs.;    Peter  Vaillancourt,  R.  S., 

1  Moran  St. 
Holders  No.  407.     Ryans  Hall,  46  Parker  St.;    2d 

Mon.;    Everett   L.  Jacques,  C.  R.  and   F.  S., 

362  West  Broadway;    Eugene  L.   Murphy,  B. 

A.,  116  Winslow  Av.,  Norwood. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.     771. 

Ryans  Block,  46  Parker  St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.; 

Charles  Haymen,  Pres.,  E.  Broadway. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  254  (S.  Gardner).     79  Winter 

St.;    1st  and  4th  Tues.;   William  M.  Tuttle,  S., 

79  Winter  St. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Barbers  No.   375.     Yates  Hall,    132   Main   St.;    2d 

Thurs.;  James  A.  Larose,  C.  and  F.  S.,  2  Duncan 

St. 
Bartenders    No.    151.     Eagle    Hall,    Main    St.;     2d 

Sun.;    WUmot  E.  Bench,  S.  T.,  20  East  Main 

St. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.   21.     Andrews  Hall, 

73  Main  St.;    1st  Wed.;    Joseph  C.  Merchant, 

R.  S.,  5  Wall  St.;    George  T.  Thornton,  Gen. 

Agt.,  517  E.  Fifth  St.,  S.  Boston. 
Carpenters    No.    910.     Mansfields    Hall,    Main    St.; 

2d  and  4th  Tues.;  Guy  Swett,  R.  S.,  Bonds  Hill; 

Charles   Kimball,    B.    A.,    71    Washington   St., 

Salem. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  324.     230  Main  St.;    1st  Tues.; 

P.  J.  NaUy,  F.  S.,  14  Short  St. 
Electrical    Workers    No.    699.     Teamsters   Hall,    167 

Main  St.;   1st  and  3d  Tues.;   Sylvester  D.  Deer- 

ing,  R.  S.,  18  Washington  St. 
Fish    Skinners,     Trimmers,     Cutters,    and    Pressmen 

No.    14307.     Teamsters    Hall,    167    Main    St.; 

Fri.;   Joseph  G.  Grace,  R.  S.,  67  Friend  St. 
Fish  Splitters  and  Handlers  No.  14270.     Mansfields 

Hall,  21   Main  St.;    Thurs.;    John  Sinclair,  F. 

S.  T.,  415  Main  St. 
Fish    Workers    No.    14317    (Women).      Manchester 

Unity  Hall,  Main  St.;    Wed.;    Mary  P.  Silva, 

R.  S.,  70  Friend  St. 
Granite  Cutters:  Cape  Ann  Branch    (Gloucester  and 
^         Rockport).      K.    of   P.    Hall,    Washington    St., 
H         Lanesville;    3d  Tues.;    Hart  Harris,  C.  S.,  969 

Washington  St. 
Musicians   No.    324    (Gloucester    and    Manchester). 

William  B.  Colby,  S.,  415  Main  St. 
Painters  No.  176.     Painters  Hall,  92  Main  St.;   Fri.; 

John    E.    Carrigan,    S.,    551    Washington    St.; 

Louis  Francis,  B.  A.,  7  Cross  St. 
Paving  Cutters  No.  52  (Lanesville).     Langsford  Hall, 

LanesviUe;    2d   Fri.;    Andrew  G.   Cederstrom, 

S.,  1245  Washington  St. 
j     Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  482.     Andrews  Hall, 
'  73  Main  St.;    2d  and  4th  Tues.;    H.  A.  Nichols, 

I  F.  S.,  23  Wheeler  St. 


GLOUCESTER  —  Con. 


Quarry  Workers  No.  81.  Temperance  Hall,  56  Langs- 
ford  St.;  1st  Fri.;  Otto  Karstunen,  S.,  25 
Leverett  St.,  Lanesville. 

Sail  Makers  No.  12761.  Yates  Hall,  132  IMain  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Wed.;  William  D.  McCarthy,  S. 
and  B.  A.,  6  Blynman  Av. 

Ship  Riggers  No.  14336.  Yates  Hall,  132  Main  St.; 
George  Roberts,  F.  S.  T.,  18  Maplewood 
Av. 

Shoe  Clerks  No.  672.  By  appointment;  monthly; 
Lester  S.  Day,  Pres.,  45  Western  Av.;  Everett 
Norton,  B.  A.,  Main  St.,  care  of  F.  Reynolds. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  270.  Yates 
Hall,  132  Main  St.;  2d  Tues.;  W.  J.  Pratt,  S., 
rear  80  Eastern  Av.;  J.  E.  Irwin,  B.  A.,  Hartz 
PI. 

Teamsters  No.  266.  Yates  Hall,  132  Main  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Sun.;  WUlard  F.  MitcheU,  S.  T.,  Box 
63. 

Great  Barrington. 

Bartenders  No.  731.     Foresters  Hall,  3  Railroad  St.; 

2d  Sun.;   John  J.  Veeley,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box 

52. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  49.     Italians 

Hall,    Main   St.;     1st   and   3d    Mon.;     Patrick 

Noonan,    C.    S.,    Housatonic,    Mass.;     Charles 

Viola,  B.  A.,  Elm  Ct. 
Carpenters  No.   1045.     G.   A.   R.   Hall,   Bridge   St.; 

1st  and  3d  Tues.;    Charles  H.  Bell,  F.  S.,  631 

S.  Main  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    627. 

Benton  Hall,  Railroad  St.;    1st  and  3d  Tues.; 

William  McCarty,  R.  S.,  Housatonic,  Mass. 

Greenfield. 

Barbers  No.  266.     Sauters  Hall,  363  Main  St.;    1st 

day  of  month;    John  E.  Kitson,  C.  and  F.  S. 

and  B.  A.,  Warner  House  (barber  shop). 
Bartenders    No.    147.     Commonwealth    Hall,    Main 

St.;  last  Sun.;  Henry  L.  Russell,  S.  T.,  Mansion 

House. 
Boiler  Makers:  Franklin  Lodge  No.  517.     Foresters 

Hall,  Bank  Row;    2d  and  4th  Sat.;    Clyde  H. 

Jerome,  F.  S.,  10  Linden  Av. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  36.     Commonwealth 

Hall,  Main  St.;    1st  and  3d  Wed.;    Charles  S. 

Shaw,  C.  S.,  Box  316. 
Car    Workers:  Greenfield  Lodge  No.   109.     Foresters 

Hall,   Bank   Row;     1st  and  3d   Tues.;     O.    R. 

Bourn,  S.  T.,  151  Fort  Sq. 
Carpenters  No.  549.     Socialist  Hall,  Main  St.;  George 

H.  Reed,  R.  S.,  Montague  City,  Mass.;    David 

Campbell,  B.  A. 
Locomotive  Engineers:  Deerfield  Valley  Div.  No.  112. 

K.  of 'p.  Hall,  Sheldon  Blk.,  Main  St.;    Edwin 

Warren,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  26  Riddell  St. 
Locomotive  Firemen  No.  649.     Commonwealth  Hall, 

Main  St.;    1st  and  3d  Tues.;    L.  E.  Calkins,  S. 

T.,  8  School  St. 
Machinists  No.  481.     Foresters  Hall,  Bank  Row;  2d 

and  4th  Mon.;   H.  E.  Totman,  F.  S.,  3  Bouker 

St. 
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Greenfield  —  Con. 


Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  No.  317  (Greenfield 

and    Northampton).     Hiborne    Hall,    92    Main 

St.,    Northampton;     Francis    Lovenge,    S.,    41 

Chapman  St.,  Greenfield. 
Metal  Polishers  No.  63  (Silver  Workers).     Raymond 

Mellor,  S.,  166  Federal  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    844- 

Taylor  Blk.,  Main  St.;    2d  and  4th  Fri.;    A.  J. 

Strachan,  S.,  67  Wells  St. 
Railroad  Trainmen  No.  4^6.     Foresters  Hall,  Bank 

Row;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;    S.  H.  Davis,  Treas., 
.  37  High  St. 
Railway    Clerks:  Greenfield   Lodge    No.    33.     Taylor 

Blk.,  Main  St.;   3d  Thurs.;   Frank  Donovan,  S., 

38  Federal  St. 
Steam    Engineers    No.    410.     Foresters    Hall,   Bank 

Row;    1st    Sat.;     Ralph    I.    Morrison,    Pres., 

Montague  City. 
Typographical    No.    687.     11    Miles    St.;     1st    Fri.; 

James  H.  Russell,  S.  T.,  17  Oak  St. 


Hamilton. 

Carpenters  No.  876.  Jones  Block,  Main  St.;  Wed.; 
Ray  G.  Knowlton,  R.  S.,  Box  54,  Wenham; 
Michael  O'Brien,  B.  A.,  78  Washington  St., 
Salem. 

Hardwick. 

Paper  Makers:  Ware  River  Lodge  No.  42  (Wheel- 
wright). Social  Club  Hall,  Hardwick  Mill; 
1st  Sun.;  W.  H.  Dailey,  R.  S.,  Wheelwright, 
Mass. 

HAVERHILL. 

Barbers   No.    391.     Labor   Temple,    2    Gilman   PL; 

1st  Thurs.;   Placid  E.  Moran,  C.  and  F.  S.  and 

B.  A.,  138  Essex  St. 
Barbers    Union,    Independent.     52    Washingtoo    St.; 

1st   Thurs.;   Fred   C.    Gilmartin,   S.,   7   Pecker 

St. 
Bartenders  No.  93.     Labor  Temple,  2  Gilman  PI.; 

4th  Sun.;    M.  J.  Flanagan,  R.  S.,  28  Water  St. 
Brewery  Workers  No.  125.      (See  Lawrence.) 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  17.     8  Bridge  St.;   Mon.; 

JNIichael  J.  Keohane,  C.  S.,  7  Park  St. 
Carpenters  No.  82.     Labor  Temple,   2   Gilman  PL; 

Tues.;    John  F.  McKay,  R.  S.,  46  Central  St.; 

David  Z.  Reynolds,  B.  A. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  226.     Labor   Temple,   2   Gilman 

PL;    3d  Thurs.;    E.  A.  Manning,  S.  T.  and  B. 

A.,  59  Merrimack  St. 
Cutters  No.  63  (U.  S.  W.).     Owls  Hall,  11  Emerson 

St.;    Thurs.;    Daniel  Frawley,  S.  and  B.  A.,  10 

View  St. 
Cutters  No.   191    (B.  &  S.  W.).     Labor  Temple,  2 

Gilman  PL;   Tues.;  Joseph  F.  Gardner,  B.  A. 
Cutters  No.  453  (See  Sole  Leather  Cutters  and  Sorters.) 
Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  310.     Federation 

Hall,  Washington  Sq.;    2d  Wed.;    Charles  A. 

Meyers,  R.  S.,  6  Worthen  PL 
Edgemakers  No.  436  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Labor  Temple, 

2  Gilman  PL;    Mon.;    Warren  F.  Goldthwaite, 

S.  and  B.  A. 


HAVERHILL  —  Con. 


Electrical  Workers  No.  470.     Labor  Temple,  2  Gil- 
man PL;    2d  and  4th  Fri.;    Charles  E.  Warren, 

R.   S.,  91  Emerson  St.;    William  F.   Langton, 

B.  A.,  44  Chestnut  St. 
Hat  Finishers  Association  No.  2,  United  States  Wool. 

Labor  Temple,  2  Gilman  PL;    2d  Thurs.;    J.  P. 

Costello,  75  Middle  St. 
Industrial  Workers  No.  169  (Leather  Workers).     86 

Merrimack    St.;     Tues.    and    Fri.,    alternating; 

Louis  Arhondy,  F.  S.  and  B.  A. 
Laslers  No.  26  (B.  &  S.  W.).    Labor  Temple,  2  Gil- 
man PL;    Thurs.;    Warren  F.  Goldthwaite,  S. 

and  B.  A. 
Laundry  Workers  No.  144-     Gilman  Blk.,  Washing- 
ton St.;    1st  Wed.;    A.  J.  Gouette,  R.  S.,  28 

Lexington  Av.,  Bradford. 
Machine    Operators   No.    1    (B.    &    S.    W.).      Labor 

Temple,  2  Gilman  PL;   1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Warren 

F.  Goldthwaite,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Machine  Workmen  No.  1  (S.  W.  P.).     S.  W.  P.  Hall, 

163  Merrimack  St.;    Tues.;    S.  J.  Pothier,  S.; 

John  F.  Bowen,  B.  A. 
Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators   No.   256.     (See 

Lawrence.) 
Musicians  No.  302.     Labor  Temple,  2  Gilman  PL; 

1st  Sun.;   J.  W.Adams,  S.,  343 Washington  St. 
Packing   Room   Employees   No.   471    (B.    &    S.    W.). 

Labor  Temple,  2  Gilman  PL;    Thurs.;    Warren 

F.  Goldthwaite,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Painters   No.   617.     Labor   Temple,   2   Gilman   PL; 

1st  and  3d  Mon.;    Chester  Choates,  S.,  4  State 

St.;  William  F.  Langton,  B.  A.,  44  Chestnut 

St. 
Plumbers,     Gasfitters,     Steamfitters,    and    Steamfitters 

Helpers  No.  496.     Bannister  Hall,  3  Bridge  St.; 

Tues.;    William  F.  Langton,  S.  T.  and  B.  A., 

44  Chestnut  St. 
Shoe  Packers  No.  287.     (See  Treers.) 
Sole  Leather  Cutters  and  Sorters  No.  453  (B.  &  S.  W.). 

Labor  Temple,  2  Gilman  PL;    1st  and  3d  Tues.; 

Warren  F.  Goldthwaite,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  341  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Labor 

Temple,   2   Gilman   PL;    2d   and   4th   Thurs.; 

Warren  F.  Goldthwaite,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Stationary    Firemen    No.    307.     Labor    Temple,     2 

Gilman  PL;    2d  Tues.   and  4th  Sun.;    Urielle 

Arseneault,  S.,  12  Moore  St. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  468.     Labor  Temple,  2  Gilman 

PL;   Thurs.;   Willard  A.  Parker,  R.  S.,  2  Chest- 
nut St.,   Bradford;    E.   E.   Humphrey,   B.  A., 

Box  31,  Byfield,  Mass. 
Stitchers  No.  6  (Women)  (B.  &  S.  W.).    Labor  Temple, 

2  Gilman  PL;    2d  and  4th  Wed.;    Warren  F. 

Goldthwaite,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  503.     B.  & 

S.  W.  Hall,  2  Gilman  PL;   last  Thurs.;   Charles 

A.  Shea,  Pres.,  110  Washington  St.,  So.  Grove- 
land. 

Teamsters  No.  327.     Bannister  Hall,  3  Bridge  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Wed.;  John  Macdougall,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  111.     (See  Lawrence.) 
Treers  No.  287  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Labor  Temple,  2  Gil- 
man PL;   Mon.;  Warren  F.  Goldthwaite,  S.  and 

B.  A. 
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HAVERHILL  —  Con. 


Turn  Workmen  No.  2  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Labor  Temple, 

2  Gilman  PI.;    1st  and  3d  Tuea.;    Warren  F. 

Goldthwaite,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Turn  Workmen  No.  Z  (S.  W.  P.).     S.  "W.  P.  Hall,  163 

Merrimack  St.;    Tues.;    S.  J.  Pothier,  S.;- John 

F.  Bowen,  B.  A. 
Wood  Heel  Workers  No.  484  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Labor 

Temple,    2    Gilman    PI.;     Thura.;     "Warren    F. 

Goldthwaite,  S.  and  B.  A. 

Hingham. 

Carpenters  No.  4^4-  Carpenters  Hall,  Ford  Bldg.; 
2d  and  last  Tues.;  Howard  Inman,  R.  S.,  Box 
113;  Leroy  W.  Beedle,  B.  A.,  208  Allen  St.,  East 
Braintree. 

Government  Employees  Branch  No.  12.  A.  O.  H.  Hall, 
South  St.;  3d  Tues.;  Timothy  C.  Hawkes,  S., 
41  Beal  St. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  683.  Car- 
penters Hall,  North  St.;  2d  Fri.;  Philip  C. 
Reilly,  R.  S.,  Box  372;  Arthur  D.  Hersey,  B.  A., 
33  Thaxter  St. 

Holbrook. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  78  (Mixed).  Park  Sq.; 
1st  and  3d  Fri.;  F.  B.  Diman,  F.  S.  and  T., 
L.  B.  476. 

HoUiston. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  180  (Mixed).  Forbes 
Blk.;  1st  Tues.;  Frank  Cayo,  S.,  HoUiston, 
Mass. 

HOLYOKE. 

Bakers  No.  96.     Alderman's  Hall,  437  High  St.;  2d 

and  4th  Sat.;  John  Irving,  C.  S.,  99  Newton  St. 
Barbers  No.  545.     Alderman's  Hall,  437  High  St.;  1st 

and  3d  Wed.;  Henry  J.  Parent,  C.  and  F.  S.,  20 

Newton  St. 
Bartenders  No.  81.     Carpenters  Hall,  437  High  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Sun.;    John  D.  Burke,  R.  S.,  441 

Main  St. 
Boot  and  Shoe   Workers  No.  272   (Shoe  Repairers). 

Caledonian  Hall,  1S9  High  St. ;  1st  and  3d  Tues. ; 

James  T.  Cahill,  S.,  473  High  St. 
Brewery   Workmen  No.  123.     Hibernian  Hall,   John 

St.;    2d  and  4th  Wed.;    Ernest  Gerhardt,   S., 

Box  350,  Willimansett. 
Bricklayers,    Masons,    and    Plasterers    No.    2.     Car- 
penters Hall,  437  High  St. ;   Mon.;  William  Hall, 

R.  S.  and  C.  S.,  14  St.  James  Av. 
Building  Laborers  No.  5.     Hibernian  HaU,  John  St.; 

Mon.;  Timothy  Tierney,  R.  S.,  98  High  St. 
Carpenters  No.  390  (French).  ■  Monument  National 

Hall,  ISO  Appleton  St.;  Thurs.;  Joseph  Aroham- 

beault,  R.  S.,  20  Hampshire  St. 
Carpenters  No.  656  (English).     Carpenters  Hall,  437 

High  St.;   Tues.;   George  Lane,  C.  S.  and  R.  S., 

146  Sargeant  St.;   John  Cronin,  B.  A. 
Carpenters  No.   13-50   (Millwrights  and  Shop   Men). 

Carpenters  Hall,  437  High  St.;   1st  and  3d  Wed.; 

J.  M.  Prilay,  F.  S.,  83  Jackson  St.;  John  Cronin, 

B.A. 


HOLYOKE  —  Con. 


Cigar  Makers  No.   51.     Monument  National  Hall, 

180  Appleton  St.;  Sat.;  William  De  Lude,  C.  S. 

and  B.  A.,  268  Pine  St. 
Cloth  Pressmen  No.  736.     Caledonian  Hall,  189  High 

St.;    2d  and  4th  Tues.;    Charles  Barret,  C.  S., 

Northampton  St. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  198.     Hibernian  Hall, 

John  St.;    1st  and  3d  Wed.;    James  Ash,   28 

Lamb  St.,  South  Hadley  Falls. 
Dyers  No.  8O4  (U.  T.  W.).     Caledonian  Hall,   189 

High  St.;  3d  Tues.;  Edwin  Fredericks,  F.  S.,  27 

Chestnut  St. 
Electrical   Workers  No.  707.     Red  Men's  Hall,  205 

High  St.;    2d  and  3d  Tues.;    Ralph  E.  Denver, 

R.  S.,  141  Nonotuck  St. 
Granite  Cutters  (Holyoke,  Springfield  and  Vicinity). 

Caledonian  Hall,  High    St.,  Holyoke;    3d  Fri.; 

Alexander  Macdonald,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  10  Bris- 
tol St.,  Holyoke. 
Industrial  Workers  No.  205.     136  Maple  St.;   1st  and 

3d  Sun.;  Joseph  Ostrowski,  F.  S.,  5  Chestnut  St.; 

Frank  Caluzo,  Literature  Agent,  73  Fountain  St. 
Iron  Molders  No.  115.     Monument  National  Hall,  180 

Appleton  St.;   2d  and  4th  Fri.;   P.  W.  Canfield, 

C.  S.,  32  Sargeant  St.;  James  A.  Loveday,  B.  A., 

103  Ann  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Lathers  No.  31.     Monument  National  Hall,  180  Ap- 
pleton St. ;   1st  and  3d  Wed.;   Jules  Vanderwall, 

F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  61  Bowers  St. 
Lithographers  No.  21.     (See  Springfield.) 
Machinists  No.  41O.     Carpenters  Hall,  437  High  St.; 

Wed.;   J.  P.  Bleasius,  C.  S.,  34  Hitchcock  St. 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  No.  524.     Cale- 
donian Hall,  189  High  St.;    Tues.;    Stephen  M. 

Benoit,  S.,  123  Walnut  St. 
Mule  Spinners.     189  High  St.;    2d  Mon.;    Edward 

Ryan,  S.,  Box  253. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  144-     City  Band  Hall,  344 

Dwight  St.;   1st  Sun.;   Fred  F.  West,  R.  S.,  694 

Dwight  St. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  253.     Car- 
penters Hall,  437  High  St.;    1st  and  3d  Thurs.; 

Thomas   O'Neill,   R.   S.,   6   Magnolia  Av.;    A. 

Lamarsh,  B.  A.,  304  High  St. 
Paper  Makers  No.  1.     Caledonian  Hall,  189  High  St.; 

Ist  and  3d  Sun.;    Michael  Griffin,  C.  S.,  205 

High  St. 
Paper  Makers:    Eagle  Lodge  No.  1,  Division  No.  2. 

Red   Men's   Hall,   205  High   St.;     1st   and   3d 

Thurs. ;  Thomas  J.  Fitzpatrick,  F.  S.,  96  Beech  St. 
Paper  Makers:    Eagle  Lodge  No.  1,  Division  No.  3 

(Finishers).     Caledonian    Hall,    189    High    St.; 

William  Costello,  F.  S.,  90  N.  Bridge  St. 
Pattern  Makers  Association.     (See  Springfield.) 
Plumbers  and  Gasfitters  No.  233.     Caledonian  Hall, 

189  High  St.;    1st  and  3d  Mon.;    F.  R.  Elting, 

S.  T.,  2  River  Ter.;    John  Cronin,  B.  A.,  437 

High  St. 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  No.  45.     Telegram 

Bldg.;    1st  Tues.;    W.  J.  Spenlinhauer,  S.,  55 

Sargeant  St. 
Railroad  Freight  Handlers  No.  19.     Caledonian  Hall, 

189  High  St.;   3d  Fri.;   John  P.  O'Leary,  S.  T., 

203  Lyman  St. 
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Railroad  Trainmen  No.  557.     Red  Men's  Hall,  205 

High  St.;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;   Edgar  Mew,  S.,  43 

Newton  St. 
Railway  Clerks  No.  128.     Caledonian  Hall,  189  High 

St.;    3d  Tues.;   M.  J.  Sullivan,  S.,  66  Mosher 

St. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  566.     Caledonian  Hall,  189  High  St. ; 

1st  and  3d  IMon. ;  Charles  L.  Witherell,  S.  T.,  125 

Waldo  St. 
Roofers  No.  42,  Slate  and  Tile  (Holyoke  and  Vicinity) . 

263  High  St.,  Holyoke,  1st  Fri.;   19  Sanford  St., 

Springfield,  3d  Fri.;   George  Doucette,  R.  S.,  31 

Franklin  St.;  John  Cronin,  B.  A.,  437  High  St. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  155.     Alderman's  Hall,  437 

High  St.;    1st  and  3d  Thurs.;    James  J.  Dowd, 

C.  and  R.  S.,  115  West  St. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  4-     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  John  St.; 

Tues.;   Charles  R.  Moreau,  F.  S.,  605  Bridge  St. 
Steam   E?igineers    No.    4(>S-     Alderman's   Hall,    437 

High  St.;    1st  and  3d.  Mon.;    Alcide  Vian,  S., 

46  Center  St. 
Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers  No.  622.     Caledonian  Hall, 

189  High  St.;   Tues.;   John  P.  Greaney,  S.,  127 

St.  Jerome  Av. 
Stone  Cutters.  (See  Springfield.) 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  537.     Al- 
derman's Hall,  437  High  St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.; 

Frederick  Keller,  C.  S.,  975  Dwight  St. 
Tailors  No.  245.     Red  Men's  Hall,  205  High  St.;  1st 

and  3d  Mon.;  Joseph  Milos,  Pres.,  128  Lyman 

St. 
Telephone  Operators:   Sub  Local  of  Electrical  Workers 

No.  707.     Caledonian  HaU,  189  High  St.;    1st 

and  3d  Mon.;    Miss  Elizabeth  Doyle,  F.  S.,  20 

Miller  Av. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  89.    Red  Men's  Hall, 

205  High  St.;   1st  Sun.;  Michael  J.  Crane,  R.  S., 

185  Lyman  St.;  Orlo  B.  Reed,  B.  A.,  434  Apple- 
ton  St. 
Typographical  No.  253.     Caledonian  HaU,  189  High 

St.;    4th  Mon.;    Charles  T.  Fahey,   S.  T.,  31 

Pearl  St. 
Wire   Weavers  Benevolent  and  Protective  Association: 

Eastern  Division.     (See  Springfield.) 
Wool  Sorters  No.  7.     Carpenters  Hall,  437  High  St.; 

John  T.  Freeman,  R.  S.,  7  Hampshire  St. 

Hudson. 

Carpenters  No.  400.     Pythian  Hall,   Main  St.;    2d 

and  4th  Tues.;  G.  G.  Wetherbee,  R.  S.,  Gleason- 

dale,  Mass. 
Painters,    Decorators    and    Paperhangers    No.    967. 

Holden  Blk.,  Main  St.;   2d  and  4th  Mon.;   Per- 

ley  Munsey,  S.,  Chapin  Rd. 
Shoe  Workers  No.  28  (U.  S.  W.).     Bancroft  Bldg., 

Main  St.,  Tues.;  James  Nevins,  S.,  134  River  St. 
Typographical  No.  281.     (See  Marlborough.) 


Hull. 

Carpenters  No.  1645.  Fox  Hall,  Waveland;  1st  and 
3d  Wed.;  W.  W.  Reddie,  R.  S.,  Box  118;  Leroy 
W.  Beedle,  B.  A.,  208  Allen  St.,  East  Braintree. 


Ipswich. 

Carpenters  No.  1159.  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall,  S.  Main  St.; 
Fri.;  Rodney  C.  Bamford,  R.  S.,  47  Washington 
St.;  Michael  O'Brien,  B.  A.,  72  Washington  St., 
Salem. 

LAWRENCE. 

Barbers  No.  235.     272  Essex  St.;   4th  Mon.;   J.  E. 

Bradley,  C.  and  F.  S.,  677  Essex  St.;    David 

Spitzburg,  B.  A.,  256  Park  St. 
Bartenders  No.  90.     Spanish  War  Veterans  Hall,  2 

Saratoga  St. ;   1st  and  3d  Sun. ;  Jere  P.  Sullivan, 

R.  S.,  326  Chestnut  St. 
Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  119.     Franco-American  Hall, 

253  Lowell  St.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Edward  Hayes, 

F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  66  Bromfield  St. 
Brewery  Workers  No.  125.     Bavarian  Hall,  41  Knox 

St.;  4th  Mon.;   Fred  Brauer,  R.  S.,  13  Bourque 

St.,  S.  Lawrence. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  10.     Cor.  Common  and 

Amesbury  Sts.;    Wed.;    Joseph  Holland,  F.  S., 

14  Margin  St. 
Building  Laborers  No.  175.     Paul  Chabis  Hall,  109 

Oak  St.;  Sun.;  Calogero  Fratelloni,  S.,  239  Elm 

St.;   Salvatore  Busca,  B.  A.,  255  Oak  St. 
Building  Laborers  No.  228.     Painters  Hall,  184  Broad- 
way;   Ist  and  3d  Wed.;    Bernard  O'Neil,  F.  S., 

98  Tremont  St. 
Carpenters  No.  111.     253  Lowell  St.;    Tues.;    Frank 

E.  Cooney,  R.  S.,  90  Kingston  St.;  Alexander  B. 

Grady,  B.  A.,  10  Butler  St. 
Carpenters  No.  551   (French).     253  Lowell  St.;  Fri.; 

Samuel  Lemay,  R.  S.,  363  Broadway;  Alexander 

B.  Grady,  B.  A.,  10  Butler  St. 
Carpenters    No.     1092.     Mule    Spinners    Hall,     184 

Broadway;   2d  and  4th  Thurs.;   James  R.  Men- 

zie,    R.    S.,   440   Haverhill   St.;     Alexander   B. 

Grady,  B.  A.,  10  Butler  St. 
Carpenters  No.  1666  (German).     44  Park  St.;   2d  and 

4th  Wed.;   Konrad  Wutzgall,  R.  S.,  66  Howard 

St.;     Alexander    B.    Grady,    B.   A.,    10    Butler 

St. 
Carpenters  No.  1896  (Box  Makers).    Franco- American 

Hall,  253  Lowell  St. ;  2d  and  4th  Tues. ;   George 

E.  Pelletier,  F.  S.,  16  Wendell  St.;  Alexander  B. 

Grady,  B.  A.,  10  Butler  St. 
Coal  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  and  Helpers  No.  646.     313 

CommonSt.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Peter  A.  Mondor, 

R.  S.,  457  Haverhill  St. 
Dyers  and  Finishers  No.  784-     Mule  Spinners  HaU, 

184    Broadway;     1st    and    3d    Sun.;     Herbert 

Stewart,  F.  S.,  127  ArUngton  St. 
Engineers  No.  778,  Amalgamated  Society  of.     Essex 

House,  Essex  St. ;  alt.  Tues. ;  George  S.  Bowyer, 

S.,  55  AUston  St.;    John  J.  Kinlock,  B.  A.,  47 

Pleasant  St. 
Granite  Cutters:  Lawrence  Branch.     Franco- American 

Hall,  253  Lowell   St.;    3d  Tues.;   Thomas  Mc- 

Loughlin,  S.  T.,  64  Oakland  Av.,  Methuen. 
Hat  Finishers  Association  No.  4i  United  States  Wool. 

Essex  House,   Essex   St.;    monthly,   the   15th; 

M.  A.  Cavanagh,  S.  T.,  SO  Greenwood  St. 
Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  295.     288  Essex 

St.;  Mon.;  D.  C.  Bunker,  F.  S.,  105  HaverhiU 

St. 
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LAWRENCE  —  Con. 


Lathers  No.  90,  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal.  Saunders 
Hall,  2-16  Essex  St. ;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  Edward 
Nicholson,  Pres.,  74  Union  St. 

Loomfixers  N'o.  18.  Loomfixers  Hall,  53  Margin  St.; 
1st  and  2d  Mon.;  George  G.  Smith,  F.  S.,  57^ 
Oakland  St. 

Machinists:  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  172.  Bugbee  Hall, 
288  Essex  St.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  Albert  E. 
Samuels,  S.,  165  Parker  St. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  No.  284.  Franco- 
American  HaU,  253  Lowell  St.;  2d  Sun.; 
Patrick  Greaney,  S.  T.,  106  Franklin  St., 
Haverhill;  John  Connolly,  B.  A.,  15  Minot  St., 
Reading. 

Molders  No.  83.  Spanish  War  Veterans  Hall,  2 
Saratoga  St.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  John  Bradley, 
F.  S.,  85  Avon  St.;  Eugene  L.  Murphy,  B.  A., 
116  Winslow  Av.,  Norwood. 

Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  No.  256  (Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  and  Vicinity).  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st 
Tues.;  Carl  S.  Webster,  S.  T.,  11  Mason  Av., 
Haverhill;  William  Bray,  B.  A.,  Nickel  Theatre, 
Haverhill;  Fred  Sweet,  B.  A.,  Star  Theatre, 
Lawrence. 

Mule  Spinners  Association  No.  7.  Mule  Spinners 
Hall,  184  Broadway;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  John 
Kershaw,  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  306  Market  St. 

Musicians  No.  372.  Elks  Hall,  234  Essex  St.;  1st 
Sun.;   Max  Kreysig,  R.  S.,  186  Bailey  St. 

Painters  and  Decorators  No.  44-  Painters  Hall,  184 
Broadway;  Mon.;  Eugene  Larrivee,  R.  S.,  36 
Winter  St.;  Thomas  B.  Yates,  B.  A.,  31  Carleton 
St.,  Methuen. 

Paper  Makers  No.  S.  Bugbee  Hall,  288  Essex  St.; 
John  Rae,  S.,  12  Tremont  St. 

Pattern  Makers  Association.  Painters  Hall,  184 
Broadway;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  W.  H.  Priest,  S., 
73  Abbott  St.;  Thomas  E.  Burns,  B.  A.,  190 
Farnham  St. 

Pavers  No.  48.  Polish  Hall,  Oak  St. ;  1st  and  2d  Fri. ; 
Fred  Townsend,  S.,  10  Osgood  St. 

Plasterers  No.  102.  Hoisting  Engineers  Rooms,  288 
Essex  St.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  W.  J.  Mahoney, 
S.  T.,  133  Margin  St. 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  283.  Bugbee  Hall,  288 
Essex  St.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Harry  Halstead, 
S.  T.,  20  Bromfield  St. 

Printing  Pressmen  No.  89.  Essex  House,  Essex  St.; 
1st  Wed.;  Thomas  Hay,  S.  T.,  68  Newbury 
St. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  Merrimac  Valley  Lodge  No.  688. 
Black  Prince  Hall,  288  Essex  St.;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  Charles  W.  Morgan,  S.  and  B.  A.,  152 
Berkeley  St. 

Railway  Clerks:  Lawrence  Lodge  No.  85.  Franco- 
American  Hall,  253  Lowell  St.;  1st  Thurs.;  J.  L. 
Johnson,  S.  and  B.  A.,  14  Stevens  St. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  232.  Needham  Hall,  180  Essex  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Mon.;  H.  B.  Eastman,  S.,  194 
Saratoga  St. 

Stationary  Firemen  A^o.  18.  Mule  Spinners  Hall,  184 
Broadway;  2d  Sun.  and  4th  Wed.;  William 
Dawson,  S.,  20  Lawrence  St.,  Methuen. 


LAWRENCE  —  Con. 

Steam  and  Operating  Engineers  No.  515.  288  Essex 
St.;  1st  Fri.  and  3d  Sun.;  A.  J.  Lawton,  S., 
Methuen  Pumping  Station,  Methuen. 

Stereotypers  No.  75.  Mule  Spinners  Hall,  184  Broad- 
way; William  V.  Irvin,  S.  T.,  91  Third  St., 
Lowell. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  261.  Mule 
Spinners  Hall,  184  Broadway;  2d  and  4th  Thurs. ; 
Michael  F.  Fitzgerald,  F.  S.  and  T.,  43  River- 
view  St.,  N.  Andover. 

Textile  Workers  No.  20.  Lexington  Hall,  182  Law- 
rence St. ;  2d  and  4th  Wed. ;  Charles  L.  Webert, 
S.  T. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  Ill  (Lawrence  and 
HaverhUl).  K.  of  P.  Hall,  288  Essex  St.;  2d 
Sun.;  T.  J.  Moriarty,  C.  and  F.  S.,  33  Dunham 
St.;  Fred  Reynolds,  B.  A.,  10  White  St. 

Typographical  No.  51.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bay 
State  Bldg.;  2d  Sun.;  Joseph  A.  Marquis,  S., 
"Telegram"  Office. 

Warp  Preparers  No.  786.  171  Arlington  St.;  1st  and 
3d  Fri.;   J.  A.  Marshall,  S.,  24  Lake  St. 

Wool  Sorters  No.  3.  S.  W.  V.  Hall,  2  Saratoga  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Mon.;  George  C.  Atkinson,  S.,  14 
Dewey  St.,  Methuen. 

Woolen  and  Cotton  Yar?i  Workers  No.  786.  Mule 
Spinners  HaU,  184  Broadway;  3d  Fri.;  Francis 
M.  Berry,  S.,  51  French  St.,  Methuen. 

Lee. 

Carpenters  No.  1427.  Casey's  HaU,  Main  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Wed.;  M.  J.  Carty,  F.  S.,  Box  32, 
Lenoxdale. 

Painters  No.  479.  Store  of  Harry  S.  Lay;  1st  and  3d 
Tues.;  GUbert  Plank,  R.  S.,  Lee,  Mass.;  Ed- 
ward Lyman,  B.  A.,  S.  Lee. 

Paper  Makers:  Berkshire  Local  No.  78.  Odd  Fellows 
Hall,  Lenoxdale;  1st  Sun.;  John  S.  Boyne,  C.  S. 
and  B.  A.,  Box  111. 

Stonecutters  No.  24.  Centre  HaU,  Main  St.;  2d  Men.; 
Walter  Walker,  R.  and  C.  S.,  Housatonic  St. 

Lenox. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No  16.  O'Briens 
HaU,  Lenoxdale;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  M.  J. 
Tormey,  C.  and  F.  S.,  Box  143,  Lenoxdale. 

Carpenters  No.  370.  Town  HaU,  Walker  St. ;  1st  and 
3d  Tues.;  John  P.  Kirby,  R.  S.,  Box  143;  Wil- 
liam H.  Clarke,  B.  A. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  878. 
Town  HaU,  Walker  St.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.; 
M:  B.  Leary,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box  133. 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  306.  Town  HaU, 
Walker  St.;  4th  Fri.;   James  Murtha,  R.  S. 

Leominster. 

Barbers  No.  518.     27  Mechanic  St. ;   1st  Thurs.;  WU- 

liam  Sambeto,  S.,  12  Water  Sq. 
Carpenters   No.    794-     Foresters   HaU;     1st   and   2d 

Tues.;    James  R.  Lowe,  F.  S.,  9  off  Nelson  St.; 

Albert  Lafreniere,  B.  A.,  59  Tisdale  St. 
Typographical  No.  623.     (See  Fitchburg.) 
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Lexington. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  1S18.  Grand  Army  Hall,  Massa- 
chusetts Av. ;  2d  Mon.;  Oscar  Needham,  C, 
F.  S.  and  T.,  151  Massachusetts  Av. 

LOWELL. 

Barbers  No.  'SSS.     Cotton  Spinners  Hall,  22  Middle 

St.;   last  Mon.;    Martin  J.  Hoar,  C.  and  F.  S., 

571  Gorham  St. 
Bartenders  No.  85.     Elks  Hall,  149  Middle  St.;    3d 

Sun.;  John  J.  Quirk,  S.  and  B.  A.,  118  Walker  St. 
Beer   Drivers   No.  117.     32  Middle  St.;    2d  Tues.; 

James  M.  McMahon,  R.  S.,  42  Boston  Rd. 
Bottlers  No.  190.     Cotton  Spinners  Hall,  22  Middle 

St.;     2d    Mon.;    James   J.    Casey,    F.    S.,    815 

Chelmsford  St. 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  318.     German  Hall,  60  Plain 

St.;    2d  Sun.;    Carl  Erlebach,  S.  and  B.  A.,  41 

Viola  St. 
Bricklayers  No.  SI.     32  Middle  St.;  Wed.;  Alexander 

Ray,  C.  S.,  58  Seventh  St. 
Brussels  and  Wilton  Carpet  Weavers.     O.  U.  A.  M. 

Hall,  Middle  St.;  last  Fri.;  Edward  F.  Bradley, 

S.,  4  Olive  St. 
Building  Laborers  No.  1.     Weavers  Hall,  22  Middle 

St. ;   Tues. ;   Patrick  Coughlin,  R.  S. 
Carpenters  No.  49.     Carpenters  Hall,  Runels  Bldg.; 

Tues.;     B.   B.   Golden,   R.   S.,   29   Fulton   St.; 

Michael  A.  Lee,  B.  A.,  73  Fourth  St. 
Carpenters   No.   1468   (Millmen).     Carpenters  Hall, 

Runels  Bldg.;    2d  and  4th  Fri.;    John  Shaw,  S., 

35  Smith  St.;   Michael  A.  Lee,  B.  A.,  73  Fourth 

St. 
Carpenters    No.    1610    (French).     Carpenters    Hall, 

Runels  Bldg.;  Wed.;  Alfred  Beauchesne,  R.  S., 

132  Gershom  Av.;    Michael  A.  Lee,  B.  A.,  73 

Fourth  St. 
Cement  Workers  No.  215.     Celtic  Hall,  32  Middle  St.; 

Mon.;  Michael  Dunleavy,  F.  S.,  50  Whipple  St.; 

John  Downey,  B.  A.,  8  Cherry  St. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  255.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  32  Middle  St.; 

1st  Wed. ;  Thomas  F.  Garvey,  F.  S.,  72  Lilley  Av. 
City  Teamsters  No.  87.     Odd  Fellows  Hall,  82  Mid- 
dlesex St.;    1st  Mon.;    Francis  J.  Kierce,  S.  T., 

34  Lyon  St. 
Cotton    Weavers   Protective    Association    No.    26.     32 

Middle    St.;     1st   and   3d    Mon.;     Mrs.  Annie 

Reagan,  S.,  26  Lawrence  St. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  688.     219  Central  St.,  Room  6; 

1st  and  3d  Fri.;  J.  F.  Hurley,  F.  S.,  32  Second  St. 
Granite    Cutters:     Lowell    Branch.     Good    Templars 

Hall,  701  Gorham  St.;    last  Fri.;    George  W. 

Merrill,  S.  T.,  96  Dingwell  St. 
Lathers  No.  246.     Building  Laborers  Hall,  32  Middle 

St.;   1st  and  3d  Mon.;  J.  W.  Howard,  Pres.  and 

B.  A.,  38  Nottingham  St. 
Leather  Workers  No.  14609,  Amalgamated.     Leather 

Workers  Hall,  243  Central  St. ;  1st  and  3d  Tues. ; 

William  F.  Listen,  S.  and  B.  A.,  368  Concord  St. 
Loomfixers    No.    734     (Cotton).     Carpenters    Hall, 

Runels  Bldg.;  Mon.;  Moses  L.  Daigle,  S.  T.  and 

B.  A.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 
Machinists  No.  138.     Cotton  Spinners  Hall,  22  Mid- 
dle St.;   2d  and  4th  Fri.;   Charles  H.  Peard,  S., 

6  West  Ninth  St. 


LOWELL  —  Con. 


Machinists  No.  829.     Cotton  Spinners  Hall,  22  Mid- 
dle St.;   Thurs.;   Joseph  D.  Quinn,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees:  Lowell  Lodge  No.  85. 

Grafton    Hall,    212    Merrimack    St.;     2d    Sat.; 

Albert   E.    Richardson,    S.    T.    and    B.    A.,    78 

Chelmsford  St. 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees:    Merrimack   Valley 

Lodge  No.  100.      Pilgrim   Hall,    Main  St.;    1st 

Sun.;    Fred     Keith,     R.    S.,    10     Charles    St., 

Stoneham. 
Metal  Polishers  and  Buffers  No.  103.     Weavers  Hall, 

32  Middle  St.;   2d  Tues.;   Joseph  Carter,  F.  S., 

130  Hale  St. 
Molders  No.  85.     Cotton  Spinners  Hall,  22  Middle 

St.;     1st  and  3d   Mon.;    Charles  E.   Anderson, 

C.  R.,  28  Bowden  St.;  Eugene  L.  Murphy,  B.  A., 

116  Winslow  Av.,  Norwood. 
Moving   Picture   and   Projecting    Machine    Operators 

Auxiliary   No.   12.     22    Middle   St.;     last   Fri.; 

R.  C.  Gray,  Pres.,  295  School  St.,  or  Box  854. 
Mule  Spinners.     Cotton  Spinners  Hall,  22  Middle  St. ; 

3d    Fri.;     Joseph    F.    Ashton,    S.,    22    Middle 

St. 
Municipal  Employees  No.  14265.     32  Middle  St.;  2d 

and  4th  Mon.;    John  T.  Whitehead,  R.  S.,  130 

Ennell  St. 
Musicians    No.    83.     219    Central    St.;     2d    Sun.; 

Charles  A.  Delaronde,  S.  T.,  128  Lilley  Av. 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Papcrhangers  No.  39.     Car- 
penters   Hall,    Runels    Bldg.;     Thurs.;     A.    C. 

Barker,  S.,  176  Crosby  St. 
Pattern  Makers  Association.     (Branch  of  Boston  Asso- 
ciation —  See  Boston.) 
Plasterers  No.  45.     Painters  Hall,  32  Middle  St. ;   1st 

and  3d  Fri.;  Frank  Warnock,  S.  T.,  11  Wamesit 

St. 
Plumbers  No.  400.     Union  National  Bank  Bldg.,  61 

Merrimack   St.;     1st   and    3d    Fri.;     Denis    J. 

Pendergast,  F.  S.,  34  Philips  St. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  109.     Cotton  Spinners  Hall, 

22  Middle  St.;    last  Tues.;    James  A.  Flynn, 

S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  12  Cedar  St. 
Railroad    Freight    Handlers    No.    189.     Trades    and 

Labor  Council  Hall,  32  Middle  St.;    last  Sun.; 

Denis  Regan,   Pres.,   49   Franklin  St.;   Patrick 

Calnan,  B.  A.,  41  Rock  St. 
Railroad  Station  Employees  No.  2.     Odd  Fellows  Hall. 

82  Middlesex  St. ;  last  Fri. ;  William  J.  Flanagan, 

S.  T.,  16  Fernald  St. 
Railroad    Trainmen:     Spindle   City   Lodge   No.   233, 

I.  O.  O.  F.  HaU,  82  Middlesex  St.;   2d  Sun.  and 

last  Fri.;   J.  M.  Ward,  S.  and  B.  A.,  165  Walker 

St. 
Railway  Clerks:  Lowell  Lodge  No.  94-     N.  Y.,  N.  H. 

and  H.  R.R.  oflSce,  Maple  St.;   1st  Sun.;  Joseph 

L.  Cunningham,  S.  T.,  109  Mammoth  Rd. 
Railway  Clerks:    Spindle  City  Lodge  No.  108.     I.  O. 

O.  F.Hall,  82  Middlesex  St.;   1st  Mon.;  William 

F.  Sheehan,  S.  T.,  6  Varnum  Av. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  1327.     32  Middle  St.;  2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  James  A  Pagan,  S.,  26  Greenwood  St. 
Ring  Spinners  Fixers  Association  No.  875.     32  Mid- 
dle St.;  Wed.;  James  Bowen,  S.,  2  Mt.  Pleasant 

St. 
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LOWELL  —  Con. 


Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  242.     I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall.  82 

Middlesex  St.;   2d  and  -Ith  Tues.;    Patrick  Car- 
roll, S.,  71  Clare  St. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  I4.     Cotton  Spinners  Hall, 

22  Middle  St.;  2d  Thurs.  and  4th  Sun. ;  John  W. 

Downing,  C.  and  R.  S.  and  T.,  4  W.  Eleventh  St. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  352.     Republican  Headquarters 

Hall,  36  Central  St.;   Wed.;  Albra  W.  Hersome, 

C.  S.,  Box  13,  Wamesit. 
Steam,  Hot  Water,  and  Power  Pipe  Fitters  No.  97.     22 

Middle  St.;    2d  and  4th  Thurs.;    B.  J.  Vining, 

Pres.,  36  Fourth  Av. 
Steamfltters,  Sprinkler  Fitters,  and  Gasfitters  No.  499. 

Plumbers  Hall,   Bowlaway  Bldg.;     1st  and  3d 

Wed.;  A.  L.  Gustafson,  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  236 

School  St. 
Stereotypers  No.  76.     (See  Lowell.) 
Street    and    Electric    Railway    Employees    No.    280. 

Runels  Hall,  Merrimack  Sq. ;    1st  and  4th  Tues. ; 

Fred  Crowley,  Pres.,  1097  Lakeview  Av. 
Street    and    Electric    Railivay    Employees    No.    651. 

Runels  Bldg,  cor.  Bridge  and  Merrimack  Sts.; 

1st  and  3d  Fri.;    Edward  D.  Tucke,  Jr.,  R.  S., 

N.  Chelmsford;  Joseph  Foley,  B.  A.,  197  Moore 

St. 
Tailors  No.  103.     Weavers  Hall,  32  Middle  St.;  1st 

Tues.;  Charles  A.  Keefe,  R.  S.,  3  Pleasant  St. 
Teamsters  No.  72,  Coal.     Leather  Workers  Hall,  243 

Central  St.;    1st  Mon.;    Patrick  Hunt,  R.  S., 

425  Broadway. 
Teamsters  No.  88  (Board  of  Health).     I.  O.  O.  F. 

Hall,    82    Middlesex   St.;     4th   Sun.;     John   J. 

Wallace,  R.  S.,  53  Walker  St. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  36.     22  Middle  St.; 

2d  Fri.;   John  W.  Busy,  S.,  14  Dodge  St. 
Typographical  Union  No.  310.     Carpenters  Hall,  32 

Middle  St.;  2d  Sun.;  Fred  A.  Spead,  S.  T.,  125 

Pleasant  St.,  Dracut. 
Weavers  No.  813  (PoUsh)  (U.  T.  W.).     32  Middle  St.; 

3d  Sun.;  Baltony  Witkos,  S.,  1  Guthrie  Ct. 
Weavers   No.  855  (Woolen).     I.  O.   O.  F.    Hall,    82 

Middlesex  St.;  James  Patrick,  S.,  26  Greenwood 

St. 
Wool  Sorters  No.  5.     I.  O.  O.  F.  Bldg.,  82  Middlesex 

St.;   1st  and  3d  Tues.;  Joseph  Terry,  R.  S.  and 

B.  A.,  223  HUdreth  St. 

Ludlow. 

Textile  Workers  No.  720  (U.  T.  W.).     Foresters  Hall, 

Johnson    St.,    Indian    Orchard;  1st    Men.;  Jan 

Fierlit,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box  472. 
Spinners  No.  977.     Masonic  Hall,  28  Winsor  St.;  3d 

Thurs.;    Miss   Margaret  Cleary,  C.  and  R.  S., 

Elm  St. 
Weavers  No.  763  (U.  T.  W.).     Bay  and  Main  Sts.; 

1st   and    3d    Fri.;    George    Plummer,    Ludlow, 

Mass.;  I.  LaValley,  Pres.  and  B.  A.,  13  Cedar 

St.,  Indian  Orchard. 

LYNN. 

Bakers  No.  182.  Carpenters  Hall,  62  Munroe  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Sat.;  Christopher  Kenneally,  F.  S., 
58  Chatham  St.,  E.  Lynn;  Cecil  Peterson,  B.  A. 


LYNN  —  Con. 


Bakers  No.  183  (Hebrew).  120  Market  St.;  2d  and 
4th  Fri.;  J.  Latterman,  S.,  103  Flint  St. 

Barbers  No.  347.  120  Market  St.;  2d  Wed.;  Frank 
Rogers,  C.  and  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  50a  Rockaway  St. 

Bartenders  No.  86.  10  Central  Av.;  2d  Sun.;  John 
J.  Griffin,  S.  T.,  70  Adams  St. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  205  (Mixed)  (B.  &  S.  W.). 
Sharon  Hall,  61  Exchange  St.;  1st  Thurs.;  John 
D.  Dullea,  B.  A.,  Box  532. 

Bottom  Finishers  and  Buffers  No.  21  (U.  S.  W.). 
Lasters  Hall,  34  Andrew  St.;  Charles  O.  Whid- 
den,  F.  S.,  10  Central  Sq.;  John  F.  Madden. 
B.  A. 

Boxmakers  No.  1199.     (See  Carpenters  No.  1199). 

Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  12.  26  Munroe  St.; 
Thurs.;  Thomas  Gavin,  C.  S.,  301  Washington 
St.;  Fred  Kealey,  B.  A.,  62  Munroe  St. 

Building  Laborers  No.  290.  Bricklayers  and  Plas- 
terers Hall,  26  Munroe  St.;  Mon.;  John  Carney, 
S.;  Fred  Kealey,  B.  A.,  62  Munroe  St. 

Button  Hole  Operators  No.  38  (U.  S.  W.).  Fuller  Blk., 
10  Central  Sq.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  Charles  O. 
Whidden,  F.  S.;  Miss  Julia  A.  Lyons,  B.  A. 

Carpenters  No.  695.  62  Munroe  St.;  Thurs. ;  Leonard 
G.  Newman.  S..  55  Prospect  St.;  A.  W.  Clark, 
B.  A. 

Carpenters  No.  1199  (Boxmakers) .  A.  LeClare,  R.  S., 
2  Elmore  St.;  A.  W.  Clark,  B.  A.,  62  Munroe  St. 

Carpenters  No.  1767  (Millmen).  62  Munroe  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Tues.;  Frank  Ham,  S.,  9  Stevens  Ct.; 

A.  W.  Clark,  B.  A. 

Cement  Workers  No.  166.     128  Market  St.;  1st  and 

3d  Fri.;  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  S.  T.  and  B.  A., 

63  Verdmont  Av.,  E.  Lynn. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  65.     Lasters  Hall,  34  Andrew  St.; 

1st  Wed.;  William  P.  Sterner,  S.,  91  Willow  St. 
City  Employees  No.  600.     Emmet  Hall,  120  Market 

St.;  2d   and   4th    Mon.;  Michael   J.    McGuire, 

F.  S.,  34  Bulfinch  St. 
Cutters  No.  62  (U.  S.  W.).     Fuller  Blk.,  10  Central 

Sq.;  Thurs.;  Charles  O.  Whidden,  F.  S.;  William 

McDonald,  B.  A. 
Cutters  No.  99  (B.  &  S.  W.).     61  Exchange  St.;  4th 

Thurs.;  John  D.  Dullea,  B.  A.,  Box  532. 
Die  Cutters  No.  304.    Lasters  Hall,  34  Andrew  St.; 

1st  Thurs.;  F.  D.  Moody,  S.,  75  Elm  St.,  Stone- 
ham. 
Edgemakers   Independent   No.   1.     93    Munroe    St.; 

Tues.;  Patrick  Reardon,  R.  S.,  5  Ellis  St.;  John 

Gilbo,  B.  A.,  93  Munroe  St. 
Electrical    Workers    No.    377.     Carpenters    Hall,    62 

Munroe  St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  R.  E.  Roberts, 

S.,  15  Aborn  St.;  Fred  Kealey,  B.  A. 
Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of:  Lynn  Branch  No. 

780.     Columbia  Hall,  Federal  Sq.;   alt.  Tues.; 

Frederick  Moseley,  S.,  14  Tidd  St.,  Swampscott. 
Goodyear  Operators  Independent  No.   1.     290  Union 

St.;  Tues.;  John  D.  Reardon,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Goodyear  Operators  No.  289  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Sharon 

Hall,  61  Exchange  St.;  4th  Tues.;  John  Dullea, 

B.  A.,  Box  532. 

Granite  Cutlers.  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Hall,  62  Mimroo 
St.;  3d  Mon.;  Timothy  Keane.  S.  T.,  161 
Tracy  Av. 
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Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks,  Independent.  Sharon 
Hall,  61  Exchange  St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  Lau- 
rence E.  Killian,  S..  39  Whiting  St.;  F.  A.  Sutton, 
B.  A.,  28  Ireson  St. 

Heel  Workers  Independent  No.  1.  Wolcott  Hall,  158 
Market  St.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  Joseph  A.  Cor- 
deau,  B.  A. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  No.  S29.  Sharon 
Hall,  61  Exchange  St.;  3d  Mod.;  Timothy  H. 
Hanlej-,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  4  EUis  St. 

Industrial  Workers  No.  209  (Metals  and  Machinery). 
Edgemakers  HaU,  93  Mimroe  St.;  last  Wed.; 
O.  Kinsales.  R.  S..  88  S.  Common  St. 

Lasiers  No.  1  (U.  S.  W.).  Lasters  HaU,  34  Andrew 
St.;  Wed.;  Charles  O.  Whidden,  F.  S.,  10  Cen- 
tral Sq.;  R.  M.  Osborn,  B.  A. 

Lasters  No.  S3  (B.  &  S.  W.).  Sharon  HaU,  61  Ex- 
change St.;  3d  Thurs.;  John  D.  Dullea,  B.  A., 
Box  532. 

Lasting  Machine  Operators  No.  3  (U.  S.  W.).  Ex- 
change HaU,  14  Market  St  ;  Tues.;  Charles  O. 
Whidden,  F.  S.,  10  Central  Sq.;  Thomas  H. 
McAuUffe,  B.  A.,  34  Andrew  St. 

Lastmakers  No.  14375.  Sharon  HaU,  61  Exchange 
St.;  Fri.;  R.  A.  McGougan,  R.  S.,  62  Columbia 
St.,  Swampscott. 

Lathers  No.  99.  62  Mimroe  St.;  Wed.;  Thomas 
Nugent.  F.  S.,  6  High  St.;  Fred  Kealey, 
B.  A. 

Levellers  No.  13  (U.  S.  W.).  Lasters  HaU,  34  Andrew 
St.;  Mon.;  Charles  O.  Whidden,  F.  S.,  10  Cen- 
tral Sq.;  Thomas  H.  McAuliffe,  B.  A. 

Machinists  No.  471,  Teamsters  HaU,  35  Munroe  St.; 
Tues.;  Walter  Ralph.  R.  S.;  Roscoe  L.  HaU, 
B.  A. 

Moting  Picture  Operators  No.  245.  Lasters  HaU,  34 
Andrew  St.;  1st  Sun.;  Harlan  A.  Cole,  C.  S., 
Box  87,  Salem;  Charles  I.  Sowdon,  B.  A.,  41 
Harwood  St. 

Musicians  No.  126.  St.  Jean  HaU,  46  Central  Bq.; 
2d  and  4th  Sun.;  W.  H.  Ricker,  R.  S.,  130 
Market  St. 

Packing  Room  Workers  No.  8  (U.  S.  W).  Exchange 
HaU,  14  Market  St.;  Wed.;  Charles  O.  W"hidden, 
F.  S.,  10  Central  Sq.;  WiUiam  J.  CoUins,  B.  A. 

Painters  No.  111.  127  Oxford  St. ;  Wed. ;  C.  Edward 
Januarj-,  S.,  25  Aster  St.;  Fred  Kealey,  B.  A., 
62  Munroe  St. 

Pattern  Makers:  Lynn  Branch  of  Boslon  Association. 
(See  Boston.) 

Phoio  Engravers  No.  55.  Members' homes;  1st  Mon.; 
Howard  A.  Hastings,  S.  T.,  120  Beacon  HUl  \v. 

Plumbers  No.  77.  62  Munroe  St.;  Fri.;  Joseph  P. 
Curry,  R.  S.,  447  Summer  St.,  W.  Lj-nn. 

Railway  Clerks:  Shoe  City  Lodge  No.  95.  B.  &  M. 
Freight  Office,  Bennett  St.;  2d  Tues.;  John  H. 
Linehan,  S.  T.,  15  Salem  St. 

Roofers  Nos.  19  and  36  (Joint  Union).  127  Oxford 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Fred  B.  Perry,  S.,  154 
Rockaway  PI.;  XeU  MacDonald,  B.  A.,  62 
Munroe  St. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  217.  46  Central  Sq.;  Ist, 
3d,  and  5th  Thurs.;  L.  W.  Chase,  R.  S.,  52 
Crescent  St.,  Swampscott. 


LYNN  —  Con. 


Shoe  Stitchers  No.  57  (Ladies)  (U.  S.  W.).  Fuller 
BUs:.,  10  Central  Sq.;  Wed.;  Charles  O.  Whidden, 
F.  S.;  Walter  J.  Barber,  B.  A. 

Shoe  Workers  No.  34  (U.  S.  W.).  Exchange  HaU, 
14  Market  St.;  Thurs.;  Charles  O.  Whidden, 
F.  S.,  10  Central  Sq.;  WiUiam  J.  CoUins,  B.  A. 

Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  58  (U.  S.  W.).  Lasters  HaU, 
34  Andrew  St.;  Thurs.;  Charles  O.  Whidden, 
F.  S.;  Roy  Young,  B.  A. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  299.  Carpenters  HaU,  62 
Munroe  St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Charles  A.  Bab- 
cock,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  38  Essex  Ct. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  52.  62  Munroe  St.;  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.;  H.  B.  Brown,  S.,  333  Union  St. 

Steamfitters  and  Gasfitters  No.  277.  46  Central  Sq.; 
1st  Mon.;  George  H.  Stone,  R.  S.,  176  BurriU 
St.,  Swampscott. 

Stitchers  No.  17,  McKay  (U.  S.  W.).  Lasters  HaU, 
34  Andrew  St.;  Fri.;  Charles  O.  Whidden,  F.  S., 
10  Central  Sq. 

Stitchers  No.  108  (B.  &  S.  W.).  Sharon  HaU,  61  Ex- 
change St.;  2d  Thiu-s.;  John  D.  DuUea,  B.  A., 
Box  532. 

Stockfitlers  No.  68  (U.  S.  W.).  Lasters  HaU,  34 
Andrew  St.;  Thurs.;  Charles  O.  Whidden,  F.  S., 
10  Central  Sq.;  Joseph  Parks,  B.  A.,  10  Central 
Sq. 

Slone  Masons  No.  So.  127  Oxford  St. ;  Tues. ;  John 
J.  Mara,  C.  S.,  68  CoUins  St. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  238.  Car- 
penters HaU,  62  Munroe  St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.; 
Edward  B.  Brennan,  F.  S.,  354  Broadway. 

Teamsters  Protective  No.  43.  Teamsters  HaU,  35 
Munroe  St.;  Mon.;  WUUam  A.  Nealey,  S.  T. 
and  B.  A. 

Telephone  Operators:  Sub  Local  No.  1  of  Electrical 
Workers  No.  377.  Sharon  Hall,  61  Exchange 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  Miss  Mary  Creamer, 
R.  S.,  79  Ridgaway  St. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  73.  35  Munroe  St.; 
3d  Sun.;  M.  W.  Donohue,  S.,  106  Chatham 
St. 

Turn  Workmen  No.  3  (S.  W.  P.).  Jefferson  Club 
HaU,  85  Munroe  St.;  Mon.;  S.  J.  Pothier,  S., 
163  Merrimack  St.,  HaverhiU;  John  F.  Bowen, 
B.  A.,  163  Merrimack  St.,  HaverhiU. 

Typographical  No.  120.  Sharon  HaU,  61  Exchange 
St.;  1st  Sun.;  Thomas  J.  IMinton,  S.,  34  Herbert 
St. 

MALDEN. 
Carpenters  No.  625.     BaUeys  HaU,  56  Pleasant  St.; 

Tues.;  Charles  Shailey,  R.  S.,  64  Pearl  St. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  97.     (See  Boston'.) 
City  Employees  No.  100.     (See  Stoxeham.) 
City    Employees    No.    156     (Health    Department). 

Hibernian  HaU,   Charles  St.;    4th  Sun.;    John 

Croain,  R.  S.,  233  Emerald  St. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  314-     263  Charles 

St.;  2d  Fri.;  John  J.  Lucey,  R.  S.,  238  Charles 

St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    346. 

Bailey  Bldg.,  56  Pleasant  St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.; 

Daniel  O'Leary,  R.  S.,  52  Maple  St.,  Meb-ose. 
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Plumbers  No.  14o.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Baileys  Bldg., 

56     Pleasant    St.;  2d     and    4th    Fri.;   Edward 

Devine,  R.  S.,  361  Main  St. 
Sheet    Metal    Workers    No.    4IS.     Baileys    Hall,    56 

Pleasant  St.;  1st  Fri.;  J.  W.  Patterson,  F.  S., 

128  Main  St.,  Stoneham. 
Stone  Masons  No.  37.     Baileys  Hall,  56  Pleasant  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Men.;  Thomas  DriscoU,  R.  S.,  43 

Dakota  St.,  Dorchester. 
Teamsters  No.  319,  City.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  56  Pleasant 

St.;  2d  Mon.;  John  J.  Cahill,  S.  T.,  156  Pleasant 

St. 

Manchester. 

Carpenters  No.  92^.     Carpenters  Hall,  Central  St.; 

Fri.;  W.  H.  McEachern,  S.,  112  Pine  St. 
Musicians   No.   324.     (See  Gloucester.) 
Painters,    Decorators     and    Paperhangers    No.     797. 

Carpenters  Hall,  Central  Sq. ;  Mon.;  Charles  W. 

Sawyer,  R.  S.,  7  Vine  St. 

Mansfield. 

Carpenters  No.  1654.  Wilson  Hall,  N.  Main  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  R.  H.  Biu-rows,  R.  S.,  Hope 
St. 

Marblehead. 

Carpenters  No.  962.     Advent  Hall,  Washington  St.? 

Mon.;  Ernest  F.  Nichols,  R.  S.,   15  High  St.; 

Michael   O'Brien,    B.    A.,    71   Washington   St., 

Salem. 
Lasters  No.  35  (U.  S.  W.).     Gregory  Hall,  1  School 

St.;  Thurs.;  John   Coogan,   F.   S.,   29   Barnard 

St.;  Patrick  J.  Buckley,   B.  A.,  51  Broad  St., 

Salem. 
Painters  No.  799.     Gregory  Hall,  1  School  St.;  Mon.; 

L.  A.  O'Hem,  R.  S.,  30  Russell  St. 
Teamsters     Protective     No.     4^55.     Teamsters     Hall, 

Atlantic   Av.;  2d   and   4th   Wed.;  Thomas   H. 

Rhoades,  S.  T.,  9  Glover  St.;  WiUiam  A.  Nealey, 

B.  A.,  18  School  St.,  Lynn. 
Turn  Workmen  No.  4  (S.  W.  P.).     100  Pleasant  St.; 

Wed.;  S.    J.   Pothier,    S.,    163    Merrimack    St., 

Haverhill;  John  F.  Bowen,  B.  A.,  163  Merrimack 

St.,  Haverhill. 

Marion. 

Carpenters  No.  1501.  Town  Hall,  Water  St.;  Fri.; 
Jonathan  W.  Hudson,  R.  S.,  Main  St. 


MARLBOROUGH. 

Bartenders  No.  92.     Painters  Hall,  118  Main  St.;  1st 

Sun.;  David  J.  Forrest,  &.  T.,  26  HiU  St. 
Bool  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  59  (Mixed).     Room  18 

Bm-ke   Bldg.;     Fri.;     WilUam    H.   Kelleher,   S.; 

George  McManamy,  B.  A. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  43.     Painters 

Hall,  lis  Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  W.  M. 

Leonard,  S.,  32  Central  St. 
Carpenters  No.  98S.     1st  National  Bank  Hall,  200 

Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  Albert  C.  Perry, 

R.  S.,  93  Prospect  St. 


MARLBOROUGH  —  Con. 


Cigar  Makers  No.  21.     Room  5  Burke  Bldg.,  Main 

St.;   1st  Mon.;  Edgar  Crannell,  S.  T.  and  B.  A., 

165  E.  Main  St. 
Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  302.     Burke  Blk., 

Main  St.;  1st   Wed.;  Luke   Collins,    R.    S.,    66 

Devens  St. 
Granite  Cutters.     M.  W.  Mitchell,  Dist.  Officer,  70 

E.  Main  St. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  246.     Burke  Blk.,  Main  St.; 

2d  Sun.;    Frank   B.  Proctor,   R.  S.,  441  Lake- 
side Av. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    561. 

Painters  HaU,  118  Main  St.;  Fri.;  H.  B.  Sher- 
man, R.  S.,  34  Cotting  Av. 
Plumbers   and    Steamfitters   No.    131.     Burke    Bldg., 

Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  H.  M.  Byrne,  F.  S., 

58  Water  St. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  129.     Burke  Blk.,  Main  St.; 

1st  and  3d   Thurs.;  Louis  E.   Burness,   R.   S., 

277  Mechanic  St. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  620.     K. 

of   C.  HaU,    Concord   St.;    2d  and  4th  Thurs.; 

WiUiam  Johnson,  S.,  Framingham  Centre. 
Typographical  No.  281   (Marlborough  and  Hudson). 

Various  shops;  monthly;  J.  Vincent  Lyons,  S, 

T.  and  B.  A.,  87  Essex  St. 

Maynard. 

Carpenters  No.  I4I8.     Masonic  HaU,  P.  O.  Blk.;  1st 

and  3d  Fri.;  Daniel  J.  Dwj-er,  F.  S.,  Box  456. 
Loomfixers  No.  4OI.     I.  O.  O.  F.  HaU,  Mason  St.; 

2d  Thurs.;  George  H.   Waterhouse,   F.   S.,   24 

Brook  St. 
Mule  Spinners  No.  787.     I.  O.  O.  F.  HaU,  Mason  St.; 

3d  Tues.;  Charles  J.  Spencer,  S.,  Box  528. 
Textile    Workers    No.    771.     Parker    St.    Hall;  1st 

Thurs.;  A.  J.  Lindfors,  C.  S.,  Box  1158. 

MEDFORD. 

Carpenters  No.  777.     Red  Mens  HaU;  Tues.;  George 

E.  SeUers,  R.  S.,  650  Columbia  Rd.,  Dor.;  J.  A. 
Corkum,  B.  A.,  78  Ferrj'  St.,  Everett. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  605. 
Painters  HaU,  Riverside  Blk.,  Main  St.;  1st  and 
3d  Fri.;  Samuel  Bunney,  F.  S.,  43  Washington 
St. 

MELROSE. 

Carpenters  No.  760.     2d  and  4th  Mon.;  H.  H.  Gove, 

F.  S.,  87  Summer  St.,  Stoneham;  John  G.  CogiU, 
B.  A.,  27  Glen  Ct.,  Maiden. 

Methuen. 

Carpenters  No.  1215.  I.  O.  O.  F.  HaU;  1st  Fri.; 
Benjamin  G.  McCoy,  R.  S.,  20  Barker  St.; 
Alexander  B.  Grady,  B.  A.,  253  LoweU  St., 
Lawrence. 

Middleborough. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  20  (Mixed).  Red  Mens 
HaU,  S.  Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  Elmer  E. 
Phinney,  F.  S.,  Box  71;  S.  L.  Brett,  B.  A.,  11 
Rock  St. 
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Middleborough  —  Con. 

Carpenters  No.  1271.     Robinsons  Hall,  N.  Main  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Tues.;  Louis  D.  Churbuck,  R.  S.,  2 

High  St.;  George  H.  Thompson,  B.  A.,  15  E. 

Main  St. 
Musicians  No.  491.     Red  Mens  Hall,  S.  Main  St.; 

1st  Mon.;  G.  Walter  Erickson,  R.  S.  and  B.  A., 

61  Wood  St. 
Painters  No.  607.     Carpenters  Hall,  N.  Main  St.; 

1st  Wed.;    Charles  C.  Smith,  F.  S.,  11  Barrows 

St.;    Frank  Monahan,  B.  A.,  Everett  Sq. 

Milford. 

Barbers  No.  144-  Carpenters  Hall,  Main  St.;  last 
Tues.;  William  Larson,  S.  T.,  218  Main  St. 

Bartenders  No.  96.  A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Main  St.;  1st 
Sat.;  Patrick  Murphy,  S.,  Hotel  Rockingham. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  40  (Mixed).  Elks  Hall, 
189  Main  St.;  4th  Mon.;  John  F.  Reardon, 
C.  S.  and  B.  A.,  Room  5,  Gillon  Blk. 

Carpenters  No.  867.  Scotts  Blk.,  Main  St.;  2d  and 
4th  Tues.;  James  W.  Smith,  S.,  39  Prospect 
St. 

Cigar  Makers  No.  160.  Scotts  Blk.,  Main  St.;  1st 
Mon.;  Joseph  Jiskra,  F.  S.,  Box  162. 

Granite  Cutters:  Milford  Branch.  Eagle  Hall,  Main 
St.;  1st  Fri.  after  15th;  Peter  P.  Casey,  C.  S., 
8  Spring  St. 

Machinists:  Hopedale  Lodge  No.  48.  (See  Framing- 
ham.) 

Painters  and  Paperhangers  No.  S16.  Carpenters  Hall, 
Scotts  Blk.,  Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  E.  I. 
Scott,  F.  S.,  296  Main  St. 

Plumbers  No.  546.  A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Main  St.;  2d  and 
4th  Tues.;   Arthur  J.  Laviolette,  S.,  4  Burns  Ct. 

Quarry  Workers  No.  71.  A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Main  St.; 
3d  Fri.;  John  McRae,  C.  S.  and  R.  S.,  22  Pleas- 
ant St. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  73.  Eagle  Hall,  Main  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Fri.;  William  H.  Forbes,  C.  S.,  S.  Main 
St.;  Daniel  E.  Corbin,  B.  A.,  S.  Milford. 

Millers  Falls.     (See  Montague.) 

Milton. 

Carpenters  No.  1738.  Johnstons  Blk.,  Adams  St.; 
Mon.;  W.  E.  Webb,  S.,  93  Parkway,  Mattapan. 

Monson. 

Granite  Cutters:  Monson  Branch.  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall; 
3d  Fri.;  M.  F.  Dalton,  Dist.  Officer,  Monson, 
Mass. 

Montague. 

(Millers  Falls  and  Turners  Falls). 

Iron  Molders  No.  347.  St.  Jeans  Hall,  Avenue  A, 
Turners  Falls;  3d  Mon.;  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  S.,  Box 
133,  Millers  Falls;  James  Loveday,  B.  A.,  103 
Ann  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Machinists:  Ml.  Mineral  Lodge  No.  132  (Millers 
Falls).  Curtis  Hall,  Millers  Falls;  2d  and  4th 
Tues.;  Ernest  Parsons,  S.,  Box  32,  Millers  Falls. 


Montague  —  Con. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  etc..  No.  174  (Millers 

Falls).     Wheeler    House,    Main    St;     2d    Fri.; 

Daniel  C.  Donohue,  F.  S.,  30  Franklin  St. 
Paper  Makers  No.  10  (Turners  Falls).     St.  Jean  Hall, 

Avenue  A.;    3d  Sun.;    Charles  Hillman,  F.  S., 

14  N  St.,  Turners  Falls. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  83    (Turners  Falls).     Hara- 

lins  Hall,  Third  St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;   Jeremiah 

J.  Sullivan,  S.,  Turners  Falls. 

Nahant. 

Carpenters  No.  1324.  Town  Hall,  Nahant  Rd.;  2d 
and  last  Wed.;  Thomas  F.  Coakley,  R.  S.,  10 
Emerald  St. 

Town  Employees  No.  653.  Town  Hall,  Nahant  Rd, ;  3d 
Tues.;  Edward  J.  Hyde,  S.,  Nahant  Rd. 

Natick. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  244  (Mixed).  Royal  Ar- 
canum Hall,  North  Av.;   Bartholomew  J.  Healy, 

F.  S.,  14  Morse  St. 
Carpenters  No.  847.    G.  A. R.  Hall,  4  Main  St.;  Mon.; 

Charles  Senter,  R.  S.,  107  Pond  St. 
Lasters  No.  60  (U.  S.  W.).     Eagle  Hall,   Main  St.; 

Fri.;  Fred  Haycock,  B.  A.,  39  South  Av. 
Musicians  No.   393.     Winch   Bldg.,    Main   St.;    2d 

Sun.;    D.  C.  Ryan,  S.  T.,  11  Tibbetts  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    916. 

Rices  Blk.;    1st  and  3d  Wed.;   Charles  R.  Edes, 

R.  S.,  67  Summer  St. 
Plumbers    and   Steamfitters   No.   448.     Downs   Hall; 

1st  and  3d  Thurs.;    S.  Edgar  Knowlton,  R.  S., 

Roxbury  Av. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  200.     Tontian  Hall,  Main 

St.;  2d  Mon.;  William  Bean,  S.,  Ashland,  Mass. 
Teamsters  Protective  No.  326.     Winch  Blk.,  1st  and 

3d  Mon.;  C.  E.  Graham,  S.,  14  Walnut  St. 

Needham. 

Carpenters  No.  693.    Carpenters  Hall;   Tues.;  Frank 

E.  Jones,    F.    S.,    52    Hillside    Av.,    Needham 
Heights. 

NEW   BEDFORD. 

Bakers  No.  95.     German  Hall,  Adams  St.;    2d  and 

last  Sat.;  Joseph  B.  Holmes,  B.  A.,  661  County 

St. 
Barbers  No.  447-     Weavers  Hall,  138  Pleasant  St.; 

3d  Mon.;   Philip  Monty,  Jr.,  C.  F.  S.  and  B.  A., 

1815  Purchase  St. 
Bartenders  No.  100.     Dawson  Hall,  851  Purchase  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Sun.;    Michael  H.  Sullivan,  S.  and 

B.  A.,  47  Trinity  St. 
Bool   and   Shoe    Workers   No.   238.     Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant   St.;     2d   Wed.;    Peter   F.   Mulkerne, 

F.  S.  and  C.  S.,  47  Thompson  St. 

Bottlers   No.    224.     Arbeiter   Lieder   Tafel    Hall,    14 

Adams  St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Charles  B.  Hunter, 

S.,93  Belleville  Rd. 
Brewery   Workmen  No.  197.     Arbeiter  Lieder  Tafel 

Hall,  14  Adams  St.;    2d  Tues.  and  last  Mon.; 

Albert  H.  Krapf,  R.  and  C.  S.,  1101  County  St. 
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NEW   BEDFORD  — Con. 


Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  39.     Masonic  Bldg.; 

Wed.;  Jesse  T.  Metcalf,  S.,  239  Tarkiln  Hill  Rd.; 

William  Nelson,  B.  A.,  728  Kempton  St. 
Carders  and  Ring  Spinners  Association  No.  36.     832 

Purchase  St.;   2d  Tues.;   James  H.  Simpson,  S., 

23  Ashley  St.,  Cove  Village. 
Carpenters  No.  lOZl    (French).     384  Acushnet  Av.; 

Mon.;     George    Coursey,    S.,    68    Hatch    St.; 

William  Nelson,  B.  A.,  728  Kempton  St. 
Carpenters   No.    12S7.     384    Acushnet    Av.;     Tues.; 

George  F.  Curry,  S.,  19  Columbia  St.;    William 

Nelson,  B.  A.,  728  Kempton  St. 
Carpenters  No.  17S3.     384  Acushnet  Av.;    1st  and 

3d  Fri.;    John  daSilvia,  S.,  254  Purchase  St.; 

William  Nelson,  B.  A.,  728  Kempton  St. 
City  Employees  No.  185.     Labor  Temple,  Pleasant 

St.;    Nov.  to  May,  2d  and  4th  Sun.;    May  to 

Nov.,  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  John  F.  Andrews,  F.  S., 

C.  S.  and  B.  A.,  83  Morgan  St. 
Dresser  Tenders  No.  835  (U.  T.  W.).     Spinners  Hall, 

64  Purchase  St.;   2d  and  4th  Wed. ;  Edmund  H. 

Yell,  S.  and  B.  A.,  1655  Acushnet  Av. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  324.     Labor  Temple,  Pleasant 

St.;    Tues.;    Arthur  Gleason,  S.,  519  Rivet  St.; 

William  Nelson,  B.  A.,  728  Kempton  St. 
Engineers,    Amalgamated    Society    of:     New   Bedford 

Branch.     Labor    Temple,    Pleasant    St.;      Alt. 

Tues.;     Mark   Redfern,    S.,    484   Summer   St.; 

William  T.  Irvin,  B.  A.,  46  Massachusetts  Av., 

Quincy. 
Flint  Glass  Workers  No.  17  (Blowers).    Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  James  J.  Joslin, 

S.,  State  St. 
Flint  Glass  Workers  No.  113  (Cutters).     Labor  Tem- 
ple, Pleasant  St.;   1st  and  3d  Wed.;   James  J. 

Joslin,  S.,  State  St. 
Granite  Cutteis:    New  Bedford  Branch.     Labor  Tem- 
ple, Pleasant  St.;  Thurs.  on  or  after  15th;  James 

W.  Grewcock,  S.,  12  Stone  St. 
Grocery  Clerks  No.  1325.     Spinners  Hall,  822  Purchase 

St.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  Patrick  Sherrin,  R.  S., 

482  Cottage  St. 
Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  135.     Carpenters 

Hall,   Union   St.;  1st  and   3d  Thurs.;  Carl   F. 

Hayward,    R.    S.,    195   Shawmut   Av.;  Edward 

McAloon,  B.  A.,  63  Washington  St. 
Iron  Holders  No.  363.     3d  floor,  99  Holly  St.;  1st 

Fri.;  Joseph    E.    Johnson,    C.    R.;  Eugene    L. 

Murphy,  B.  A.,  116  Winslow  Av.,  Norwood. 
Laslers  No.  27  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Labor  Temple,  Pleasant 

St.;  1st  Fri.;  H.  E.  Card,  F.  S.,  210  Austin  St. 
Loomfixers  Association.     598  Pleasant  St.;  2d  Fri.; 

John  Hobin,  S.  and  B.  A. 
Moving   Picture   Machine   Op£rators    (See    Theatrical 

Stage  Employees  Auxiliary  No.  18). 
Mule  Spinners  No.  2.     62 J  Purchase  St.;  3d  Tues.; 

Hon.  Samuel  Ross,  S.  and  B.  A.,  68  Willis  St.,  or 

Box  367. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  214.     Labor  Temple,  Pleas- 
ant  St.;  1st   Sun.;   John   Anderson,   R.   S.,   85 

Dartmouth  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    691. 

Labor  Temple,  Pleasant  St.;  Mon.;  Arthur  D. 

Charlebois,  S.,  5  W.  Cove  Rd. 


NEW   BEDFORD  — Con. 


Plumbers  No.  53.     Labor  Temple,  Pleasant  St.;  2d 

and   4th   Wed.;  James    F.    Collins,    R.    S.,    27 

Trinity  St. 
Quillers  and  Beamers  (See  Weavers  No.  13,  National 

Federation  of). 
Railway  Clerks  No.  68.     Labor  Temple,  Pleasant  St.; 

2d  Fri.;  John  J.  L.  Evers,  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  422 

Summer  St. 
Retail     Salesmen's    Association.     Red     Men's     Hall, 

Acushnet  Av.;  1st  Tues.;  Louis  P.  Prefontaine, 

S.,  85  Dean  St. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  289.     Labor  Temple,  Pleas- 
ant St  ;  3d  Mon.;  James  H.  Nelson,  F.  S.,  146 

Collette  St. 
Shoe  Stitchers   and   Cutters  No.   243   (B.   &   S.   W.). 

Labor  Temple,  Pleasant  St.;  2d  Mon.;  George 

D.  McCarthy,  S.,  25  Maxfield  St. 
Slasher  Tenders  (See  Dresser  Tenders) . 
Stationary    Firemen    No.    294-     Spinners    Hall,    832 

Purchase    St.;   1st    and    3d    Fri.    and    2d    Sun; 

Robert  Wilson,  S.  T.,  29  Valentine  St.;  John  H. 

Balderson,  B.  A.,  177  Weld  St. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  131.     Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant   St.;  2d   Sun.;  John   Baptiste,    C.    S., 

Box  499;  Thomas  Flaherty,  B.  A.,  Box  499. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  Auxiliary  No.  18  (Moving 

Picture  Machine  Operators).  Columbia  Theatre; 

2d  Tues.;  Walter  Smith,  F.  S.,  Casino  Theatre; 

Charles  E.  Cowing,  B.  A.,  Hathaways  Theatre. 
Typographical    No.    276.     Labor    Temple,    Pleasant 

St.;  last  Sun.;  Paul  V.  Murphy,  S.,  373  Chan- 
cery St. 
Warp   Twisters  No.  S74-     Labor  Temple,  Pleasant 

St.;  1st  Mon.;  William  Norwood,  S.  and  B.  A., 

95  Willard  St. 
Weavers  Protective  Association,  Cotton.    Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.;  2d  Tues.;  Francis  J.  Duffy,  Jr.,  S. 

and  B.  A.,  Box  543. 
Weaters  No.  13,  National  Federation  of  (Quillers  and 

Beamers).     Meaney    Bldg.,    cor.    Di\'ision   and 

S.    Water    Sts.;  1st    and    3d    Sun.;  Henry    P. 

Martin,  S.,  5  Emery  St.;  Leo  R.  Donnelly,  B.  A., 

5  Emery  St. 

NEWBURYPORT. 

Bartenders  No.  91.  Carpenters  Hall,  12  State  St.; 
2d  Sun.;  John  F.  Mahoney,  S.  T.,  IJ  Olive  St. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  41-  Car- 
penters Hall,  12  State  St.;  2d  Fri.;  Frank  W. 
Marshall,  C.  S.,  13  Eagle  St.;  T.  H.  McCarthy, 
B.  A.,  28  Warren  St. 

Carpenters  No  989.  Carpenters  Hall,  12  State  St.; 
Thurs.;  Marshall  Jolotta,  R.  S.,  10  Chestnut  St. 

Iron  Holders  No.  474-  Hibernian  Hall,  Pleasant  St.; 
3d  Wed.;  Frederick  Pierce,  C.  and  F.  S..  Board- 
man  St.;  Eugene  L.  Murphy,  B.  A.,  116  Winslow 
St.,  Norwood. 

Musicians  Protective  No.  378.  131  Merrimac  St.;  on 
call;  Thomas  W.  Knight,  S.,  2  Woodland  St. 

Painters  No.  682.  Carpenters  Hall,  12  State  St.; 
1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Charles  M.  Morrill,  R.  S., 
R.  F.  D.,  Box  68,  W.  Newbury. 

Typographical  No.  686.  Members' houses;  2d  Tues.; 
Daniel  Foster,  S.  T.,  241  Merrimac  St. 
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Local  Trade  Unions. 


NEWTON. 


Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  SZ.  Nonantum  Hall, 
251  Washington  St.;  Mon.;  Thomas  H.  Man- 
ning, C.  S.,  113  Weat  St. 

Building  Laborers  No.  70.  Hibernian  Hall,  Wash- 
ington St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  Patrick  Foran, 
.  F.  S.,  204  River  St.,  W.  Newton. 

Carpenters  No.  275.  Nonantum  Hall,  251  Washing- 
ton St.;  Tues.;  Clarence  L.  Connors,  R.  S.,  118 
Bullard  St.,  Watertown;  L.  H.  Johnson,  B.  A., 
3  Cook  St.,  Newton  Highlands. 

Carpenters  No.  6S0  (Newton  Centre).  Circuit  Hall, 
Newton  Centre;  Tues.;  W.  E.  Corkum,  R.  S., 
14  Lyman  St.;  L.  H.  Johnson,  B.  A.,  3  Cook  St., 
Newton  Highlands. 

Carpenters  No.  708  (W.  Newton).  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall, 
Washington  St.;  Fri.;  D.  M.  Chandler,  R.  S., 
Webster  St.,  W.  Newton;  L.  H.  Johnson,  B.  A., 
3  Cook  St.,  Newton  Highlands. 

Carpenters  No.  1600  (.Mill).  Nonantum  Hall,  251 
Washington  St. ;  2d  and  4th  Thurs. ;  J.  Patchett, 
R.  S.,  15  Jerome  St.,  W.  Newton. 

City  Employees  No.  175.  Associates  Hall;  John  J. 
Hurley,  21  West  St. 

Painvers,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  362. 
A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall,  Washington  St.,  W.  Newton; 
2d  Mon.;  William  Darmody,  Jr.,  F.  and  R.  S., 
137  River  St.,  W.  Newton. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  545. 
195  Cypress  St.,  Newton  Centre;  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.;  Frank  A.  Mahaney,  F.  S. 

Plumbers  No.  201.  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall,  Washington 
St.,  W.  Newton;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  H.  Fitz- 
patrick,  S.,  Cherry  St.,  W.  Newton. 

NORTH  ADAMS. 

Barbers  No.  126.  C.  L.  U.  HaU,  Dowlin  Blk.,  Main 
St.;  last  Tues.;  P.  H.  Nagle,  S.,  44  Eagle  St. 

Bartenders  No.  125.  Dowlin  Blk.,  Main  St.;  1st 
Sun.;  Robert  W.  Irvin,  R.  S.,  183  Houghton  St.; 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  B.  A.,  58  Bracewell  Av. 

Bootblacks  Protective  No.  11334.  70  Main  St.;  Semi- 
annually, Nicolas  Del  Negro,  S  T. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  18.  Dowlin 
Blk.,  Room  506,  Main  St.;  Mon.;  G.  C.  Bou- 
chard, C.  and  R.  S.,  4  Richview  St. 

Carpenters  No.  193.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Dowlin  Blk., 
Main  St.;  Wed.;  S.  H.Crum,  R.  S.,  291  Ashland 
St. 

Cigar  Makers  No.  206.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Dowlin  Blk., 
Main  St.;  1st  Tues.;  E.  R.  Stein,  F.  S.  and  T., 
15  Highland  Av. 

Horseshoers  No.  91.  101  Main  St.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.; 
Edward  F.  Morrissey,  S.,  66  Cli£f  St. 

Lasters  No.  165  (B.  &  S.  W.).  Dowlin  Blk.,  Main 
St.;  2d  Tues.;  P.  F.  Driscoll,  C.  S.,  112  Liberty 
St. 

Loomfixers  No.  38.  Lafayette  Hall,  Main  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Wed.;  Joseph  Schlesinger,  R.  S.,   140 

cue  St. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  No.  278.  31  Eagle 
St.;  2d  Sat.;  Dennis  Scully,  S.  T.,  Box  73. 

Molders  No.  300.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Dowlin  Blk.,  Main 
St.;  Ist  Fri.;  M.  B.  Wright,  32  Bank  St. 


NORTH   ADAMS  — Con. 


Musicians  No.  96.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Dowlin  Blk.,  Main 
St.;  1st  Sun.,  quarterly;  Byron  G.  Briggs,  C.  S. 
and  B.  A.,  49  Summer  St. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  2.  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  Dowlin  Blk.,  Main  St.;  Mon.;  Charles  C. 
Murphy,  F.  and  R.  S.,  53  Chase  Av. 
Railroad  Station  Employees  No.  13.     Fireman's  Hall; 
3d  Thurs.;  Thomas  Lunney,  R.  S.,  17  Beacon 
St. 
Railroad  Telegraphers:  North  Adams  Division  No.  139. 
2d  and  4th  Fri.;  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Main  and 
State  Sts. ;  2d  Sat.  after  1st  Tues. ;  H.  F.  Cook, 
Ch.,  Charlemont,  Mass. 
Shoe  Cutters  No.  163  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Dowlin  Blk., 
Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Charles  J.  Hager, 
S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  184  Eagle  St. 
Sole  Fasteners  No.  201  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Dowlin  Blk., 
Main  St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  E.  G.  Sprague,  F.  S., 
151  Eagle  St. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  100.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  DowUn 
Blk.,  Main  St.;  1st  Thurs.  and  4th  Sun.;  E.  W. 
Bradley,  F.  S.,  61  Summit  Av. 
Sieam  Engineers  No.  343.     Collins  Block,  Park  St., 
Adams;  3d  Fri.;  John  Walsh,  F.  S.,  91  Columbia 
St.,  Adama. 
Stitchers  No.  285  (B.  &  S.  W.) .     Hoosac  Savings  Bank 
Blk.,  Main  St.;  1st  Mon.;  Miss  Anna  Potter, 
C.  S.,  3  East  St.,  Adams. 
Stock  Filters  No.  297  (B.  &  S.  W.).     Dowlin  Blk., 
Main  St.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  J.  F.  Flaherty,  F.  S. 
and  T.,  29  High  St. 
Tailors  No.  353.     Mansion  House;  2d  Mon.;  P.  H. 

Egnateff,  S.,  Box  452. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  83.     C.  L.  U.  Hall, 
Dowlin  Blk.,  Main  St.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  George 
L.  Casey,  S.  T.,  77  Holden  St. 
Treers  No. 212  (B.&  S.  W.).    Foresters  Hall,  Main  St.; 
1st  Fri.;  Tibbetts  M.  Northrup,  F.  S.,  41  Central 
Av. 
Typographical  No.  316.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Dowlin  Blk., 
Main  St.;  2d  Tues.;  Francis  M.  Sullivan,  S.  T., 
Box  384. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Barbers  No.  34.     Board  of  Trade  Hall,   Main  St.; 

4th  Tues.;  Thomas  P.  D.  Gordon,  C.  and  F.  S., 

26  Pleasant  St. 
Bartenders  No.  113.     K.  of  P.  Hall,  56  Main  St.;  2d 

Sun.;  Michael  J.  O'Neill,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  Hotel 

Beckmore. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  4.     Lambie  Hall,  90 

Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  C.  B.  Macomber, 

C.  S.,  23  N.  Elm  So. 
Building  Laborers  No.  23.     Hibernian  Hall,  90  Main 

St.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  James  Lucey,  R.  S.,  14 

Highland  Av. 
Carpenters  No.  351.     K.  of  P.  Hall,  56  Main  St.;  1st 

and  3d  Fri.;  J.  E.  Chabot,  F.  S.,  29  Highland 

Av.;  J.  O.  Bergeron,  B.  A.,  20  Nonotuck  St. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  396.     Board  of  Trade  Hall,  Main 

St.;  Ist  Tues.;  Philip  Benjamin,  C.  S.,  Box  34. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  710.     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  90  Main 

St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Edward  O'Neill,  S.  and 

B.  A.,  27  Armory  St. 
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NORTHAMPTON  —  Con. 


Iron  Holders  No.  295  (Florence).     Davis  Hall,  Main 

St.;    2d   Mon.;    Frank  J.  Hunt,  C.  R.,  S.,  and 

B.  A.,  53  Main  St.,  Florence. 
Metal  Polishers  No.  139  (Bay  State).     German  Hall, 

Bay  State;  Joseph  Svoboda,  R.  S.,  139  Federal  St. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  &20.     Band  Hall,  Pleasant 

St.;  1st    Sun.;  O.    J.    Blinn,    S.,    Haydenville, 

Mass. 
Painters  No.  646.     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  90  Main  St.;  1st 

and  3d  Fri.;  J.  F.  Downer,  C.  S.,  Haydenville, 

Mass. 
Plumbers'  Steamfillers,  and  Gasfit'^s  No.  64.     For- 
esters Hall,  86  Main  St.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  Joseph 

Brigham,  Jr.,  F.  S.,  38  Myrtle  St.;  Joseph  A. 

Lepine,  B.  A.,  27  William  St. 
Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  No.  7.   A.  O. 

H.  Hall,  90  Main  St.;  2d  Tues.  and  4th  Sun.; 

Frank  H.  Magee,  Pres.  and  B.  A.,  212  Prospect  St. 
Railroad  Station  Employees  No.  21.     A.  O.  H.  Hall, 

90  Main  St.;  4th  Tues.;  Timothy  O'Keefe,  F.  S. 

and  T.,  44  Walnut  St.;  Moses  P.  McDonald,  11 

Valley  St. 
Railroad    Trainmen:  Meadow    City   Lodge   No.   448. 

K.  of  C.  Hall,  37  Main  St.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.; 

J.  M.  Planker,  R.  S.,  22  Edward   Sq.;    T.  J. 

Lynch,  B.  A.,  258  Main  St. 
Railway  Clerks:  Northampton  Lodge  No.  66.     Board 

of  Trade  HaU,  59  Main  St.;  1st  Mon.;  S.  A. 

Keogh,  S.  T.,  83  Massasoit  St. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  143.     A.  O.  H.  HaU,  90  Main 

St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Thomas  J.  McGrath,  C. 

and  R.  S.,  136  Hinckley  St.,  Bay  State. 
Stone  Masons  No.  47.     Lambie  Hall,  90  Main  St.; 

2d  Sun.;  John  Ryan,  F.  S.,  33  Aldrich  St. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  549.     86 

Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  George  W.  Lawley, 

F.  S.  and  T.,  55  Chestnut  St.,  Florence. 
Tailors  No.  168.     City  Hotel;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  A. 

Anderson,  R.  S. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  232.     Foresters  Hall, 

86  Main  St.;  1st  Sun.;  George  H.  Morrill,  R.  S., 

15  Masonic  St.;  R.  O.  Wrisley,  B.  A.,  186  Pros- 
pect St. 
Typographical  No.  711.     12  Crafts  Av.;  1st  Mon.; 

R.  Ernest  Reynolds,  S.  T.,  19  High  St.;  Joseph 

Hinchcliffe,  B.  A.,  Box  504. 

North  Andover. 

Card  Machine  Operators.  By  appointment;  Phineas 
W.  Clark,  Shop  S.,  13  Third  St. 

North  Attleborough. 

Carpenters  No.  1679.  A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Washington 
St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  A.W.  Myers,  F.  and  R. 
S.,  115  East  St. 

North  Brookfield. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  130  (Mixed).     Foresters 

Hall,  Summer  St.;  1st  Mon.;  M.  J.  McNamara, 

F.  S.,  Box  731. 
Overall  Workers  No.  124.     Grange  Hall,  Cor.  Main 

and   Maple  Sts.;  1st  Mon.;  Mrs.   Gertrude  L. 

Hambury,  F.  and  R.  S.,  Box  414. 


Norton  (Barrowsville). 
Folders  No.  651.     (See  Taunton.) 

Norwood. 

Blacksmiths  No.  441-  Lyric  Hall,  Hyde  Park;  1st 
Sun.;  John  P.  Cavanaugh,  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  14 
Lyden  St. 

Boiler  Makers:  Norwood  Lodge  No.  281.  724  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Robert 
Henderson,  C.  S.,  274  Metropolitan  Av.,  Ros- 
lindale. 

Bookbinders  No.  176.  Conger  Hall,  Washington  St.; 
2d  Tues.;  Patrick  Cullen,  F.  S.,  East  Walpole; 
Thomas  Grover,  B.  A.,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

Carpenters  No.  866.  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall,  636  Wash- 
ington St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  George  N.  Brooks, 
R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  869  Washington  St. 

Iron  Molders  No.  323.     (See  Foxborough.) 

Musicians  No.  343.  Band  Hall,  Washington  St.; 
4th  Sat.;  Herbert  L.  Engley,  S.  T.,  19  Hoyle  St. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  747. 
A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall,  636  Washington  St.;  2d  Thurs.; 
John  Daunt,  R.  S.,  21  Phillips  Av.;  John  J. 
Fitzhenry,  B.  A.,  862  Washington  St. 

Printing  Pressmen  No.  35.  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall,  636 
Washington  St.;  2d  Fri.;  Francis  J.  Duncan, 
F.  S.  T.,  267  Railroad  Av. 

Orange. 

Iron  Molders  No.  390.  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Cor.  E.  and  S. 
Main  Sts.;  1st  Fri.;  William  H.  Geddes,  C.  R., 
16  Beacon  St.;  E.  L.  Murphy,  B.  A.,  116  Wins- 
low  Av.,  Norwood. 

Metal  Polishers  No.  84.  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Cor.  E.  and  S. 
Main  Sts.,  1st  Mon.;  M.  H.  Hartney,  R.  S.,  15 
Fountain  St. 

Palmer. 

Carpenters  No.  445.  Foresters  Hall,  Main  and 
Bridge  Sta.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Frank  J.  Monat, 
S.,  Three  Rivers. 

Textile  Workers  (Three  Rivers).  By  appointment; 
Ernest  Pytka,  R.  S.,  Bourne  St.,  Three  Rivers. 

PITTSFIELD. 

Barbers  No.  127.     Bartenders  Hall,  124  North  St.; 

1st  Wed.;  WilUam  Boos,  S.  and  B.  A.,  30  North 

St. 
Bartenders  No.  II4.     Englands  Blk.,  124  North  St.; 

1st  Sun.;    Frank  J.  Mara,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  159 

North  St. 
Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  324.     93  Eagle  St.;    1st  Sun. 

and  3d   Thurs.;   James  T.   Lynch,   F.    S.,  289 

Onota  St. 
Brewery    Workmen  No.    I4I.     Turn   Hall,   Seymour 

St.;  1st  Fri.;  George  Schaefer,  S.,  2  Martin  St. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  20.     Forest- 
ers Hall,  311   North  St.;    Fri.;    Frank  Dolan, 

C.  S. 
Building  Laborers  No.  21.     Blanks  Blk.,  76  West  St.; 

Wed. ;  PhiUp  Sullivan,  R.  S.,  261  Francis  Av. 
Carpenters  No.  444.     Bank  Blk.,  15  Fenn  St.;  Tues.; 

E.  Preston  Linsley,  F.  S.,  562  North  St. 
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PITTSFIELD  —  Con. 


Lathers  No.  176.  Carpenters  Hall,  93  Eagle  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Frank  O.  Olstead,  R.  S., 
Hawthorne  St. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  No.  2S2.  Foresters 
Hall,  311  North  St.;  2d  Sun.,  alt.  months; 
William  G.  Kane,  S.  T.,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.; 
F.  Freehan,  Sr.,  B.  A.,  State  Line,  Mass. 

Holders  No.  S45.  Eagles  Hall,  Cor.  North  and 
Melville  Sts.;  Gustav  Reiff,  C.  R.,  37  Dart- 
mouth St.;  L.  E.  Gerrity,  B.  A.,  314  Hulett  St., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Musicians  No  109.  Shipton  Hall,  150  North  St.; 
1st  Sun. ;  John  F.  Walsh,  Gen.  S.,  42  Curtis  St. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  91)..  Prit- 
chard  Hall,  65  Eagle  St. ;  Tues. ;  John  J.  McKim, 
R.  S.,  310  Columbus  Ave.;  B.  P.  Powell,  Treas., 
53  Chickering  St.;  Joseph  A.  McDonough,  B.  A., 

38  Gale  Av. 

Pattern   Makers   Association.     Bartenders   Hall,    124 

North   St.;    1st   Thurs.;    E.    Umpleby,    B.    A., 

Box  780,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gasfitters  No.  S97.     Bartenders 

Hall,  124  North  St.;    2d  and  4th  Fri.;    Charles 

A.  Rowen,  S.,  41  James  St. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  228.     12  Gamewell  Ct.;    2d 

Thurs.;  W.  T.  Maley,  S..  73  High  St. 
Railroad    Trainmen    No.    336.     Osceola    Hall,    246 

North  St.;    1st  and  3d.    William  P.  Cronin,  S., 

39  Dewey  Av. 

Railway  Clerks:  Springfield  Lodge  No.  273.  New- 
man's Hall,  North  and  Depot  Sts.;    1st  Tues.; 

Louis  F.  Hoffman,  S.  T.,  98  S.  Church  St. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  298.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  15  Fenn 

St.;    2d  and   4th   Sun.;    Louis  Walsh,    R.   S., 

Linden  St. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  443.     124  North  St.;    H.   G. 

Frederick,  S.,  Box  1451. 
Street    and    Electric    Railway    Employees    No.    496. 

Foresters   Hall,    311    North    St.;     last    Thurs.; 

Owen  G.  Monroe,  R.  S.,  Box  991. 
Tailors  No.  295.     Bartenders  Hall,  124  North  St.; 

2d  Tues.;  Louis  Baer,  C.  S.,  Box 810. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  275.     C.  L.  U.  Hall, 

15  Fenn  St.;    1st  Sun.;    Arthur  A.  Elliott,  S., 

151  North  St. 
Typographical  No.  109.     Bartenders  Hall,  124  North 

St.;    1st  Mon.;   John  C.  Nash,  S.  T.  and  B.  A., 

Box  34,  Farnams. 

Plymouth. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  46.  O'Briens 
Hall,  last  Mon. ;  Thomas  Andrews,  R.  S.,  Box  65. 

Carpenters  No.  1591.  M.  C.  O.  F.  Hall,  12  Main  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Henry  Perault,  R.  S., 
Lafayette  Ct.;  Charles  H.  Smith,  B.  A.,  119 
Summer  St. 

Iron  Molders  No.  462.  Golden  Star  Hall,  Main  St.; 
1st  Tues.;  Samuel  H.  Smith,  C.  R.,  12  Crescent 
St.,  N.  Plymouth;  Eugene  L.  Murphy,  B.  A., 
116  Winslow  Av.,  Norwood. 

Loomfixers  No.  842.  Foresters  Hall,  Court  St.;  1st 
Wed.;  John  Hinchliffe,  F.  S.,  184  Water  St. 

Musicians  No.  281.  Calumet  Club,  on  call  of  Pres.; 
Richard  B.  Brown,  S.,  7  Winslow  St. 


QUINCY. 

Barbers  No.  390.     Johnson  Bldg.,  Hancock  St.;    1st 

Tues.;    F.  W.  Cochran,  S.,  809  Broad  St.,  E. 

Weymouth. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  52.     Heat- 
ings   Hall,    Cor.    Canal    and    Washington    Sts.; 

Mon.;   N.  F.  Cleary,  C.  S.,  12  Mill  St.;   Fred  A. 

Lord,  B.  A.,  295  Washington  St. 
Carpenters     No.     385     (Wollaston).     Poland     Hall, 

Norfolk  Downs;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  W.  C.  Fitton, 

R.  S.,  11  Bass  St.,  Wollaston.;    Fred  A.  Lord, 

B.  A.,  295  Washington  St. 
Carpenters  No.  762.     G.  A.  R.  Hall,   Hanoock   St.; 

Mon.;    Charles   S.  Jones,    R.  S.,    58  River  St.; 

Fred  A.  Lord,  B.  A.,  295  Washington  St. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  No.  847,  Amalgamated  Society 

of.     Johnson    Bldg.,    Hancock    St.;     2d    Wed.; 

George  McAdams,  S.,  14  Goddard  St. 
Drillers  and  Tappers  (See  Industrial  Workers  No.  34, 

Branch  2). 
Electrical    Workers   No.   189.     Johnson   Bldg.,    1432 

Hancock  St.;    1st  and   2d   Mon.;    Charles  W. 

Hanscomb,  Pres.,  124  Upland  Rd. 
Engineers:    Fore  River  Branch  No.  775,  Amalgamated 

Society   of.     Union    Hall,    Hancock   St.;     Allen 

MacGeachie,  S.,  Box  244. 
Granite  Cutters:    Quincy  Branch.     Clan  MacGregor 

Hall,  Cor.  Franklin  and  Water  Sts.;    James  F. 

Reid,  C.  S.,  18  Trafford  St.;   Arthur  Tremayne, 

B.  A.,  21  ElUot  St. 
Granite    Polishers.     Clan     MacGregor     Hall,     Cor. 

Franklin   and  Water   Sts.;     3d   Thurs.;    J.   A. 

Campbell,  C.  S.,  40  Franklin  St.;    Arthur  Tre- 
mayne, B.  A.,  21  ElUot  St. 
Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  No.  133.     1380 

Hancock  St.;    1st  and  3d  Mon.;    Theodore  S. 

Andrews,    S.,    193    Whitwell    St.;     Charles   W. 

Hanscom,  B.  A.,  124  Upland  Rd. 
Industrial  Workers  No.  34,  Branch   2    (Drillers   and 

Tappers).     Wilson  Hall,  1463  Hancock  St.;    1st 

and  3d  Thurs.;    John  J.  McCarthy,  S.  T.,  915 

Harrison  Av. 
Lathers  No.  96.     Johnson  Bldg.,   Hancock  St.;  1st 

and  3d  Mon.;  Ernest  Lord,  F.  S.,  Francis  Rd., 

E.  Weymouth. 
Loftsmen   and   Helpers   No.    14322.     Johnson   Bldg., 

Hancock  St.,  Room  24;    N.  E.  Cadman,  F.  S., 

218  Franklin  St. 
Machinists:  Quincy  Lodge  No.  108.     Johnson  Bldg., 

Hancock  St.,  Room  22;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Peter 

W.  Dackers,  R.  S.,  355  Water  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    773. 

Johnson  Bldg.,  Hancock  St.,  Room  22;  2d  and 

4th  Thurs.;  W.  E.  Stoddard,  R.  S.,  198  Wash- 
ington St.;  Fred  H.  Lord,  B.  A.,  295  Washington 

St. 
Pattern    Makers    Association.     (Branch    of    Boston 

Association.)     (See  Boston.) 
Plumbers,    Gasfitters,    SteamfiUers,    and    Sleamfilters 

Helpers  No.  275.     Johnson  Bldg.,  Hancock  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Tues.;  A.  P.  Shay,  S.,  108  Beach  St. 
Plumbers,  Steamfitters,   and  Steamfitters  Helpers  No. 

238  (Marine).     Wilson  Hall,  Hancock  St.;  1st 

and  3d  Fri.;  John  M.  Downes,  C.  S.,  27  Saunders 

St.,  N.  Weymouth. 
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QUINCY  —  Con. 

Quarry  Workers  No.  47  (West  Quincy).  A.  O.  H. 
Hall,  Copeland  St.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Dennis 
Falvey,  C.  S.,  42  Kent  St. 

Quarry  Workers  No.  171.  Dobles  Hall,  "Water  St.; 
2d  Fri.;  Duncan  Finlayson,  S.,  137  Independ- 
ence Av. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  376.  Faxon  Hall,  Revere 
Rd.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  William  Walters,  S.,  E. 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  79.  Clan  MacGregor  Hall, 
Cor.  Franklin  and  Water  Sts.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.; 
Alexander  M.  Smith,  R.  S.,  215  Palmer  St.; 
Robert  McVitie,  B.  A.,  249  Whitwell  St. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  514-  St.  Jeans  Hall,  Cor.  Cope- 
land  St.  and  Furnace  Av.;  2d  Tues.;  John  J. 
Clarke,  R.  S.,  29  off  Bryant  Av.,  W.  Quincy. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  253. 
Electa  Hall,  Johnson  Bldg.,  Hancock  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Mon.;  John  J.  Kelley,  R.  S.,  87  Pond 
St.,  Braintree;  William  H.  Gould,  B.  A.,  117 
Upland  Rd. 

Team  Drivers  No.  305.  Italian  Hall,  376  Water  St.; 
■    1st  Tues.;  Albert  Trotman,  S.  T.,  Town  Hill. 

Tool  Sharpeners  No.  1.  Clan  MacGregor  Hall,  Cor. 
FrankUn  and  Water  Sts.;  3d  Fri.;  Edward  H. 
McGinty,  C.  S.,  11  N.  Payne  St.;  Arthur  Tre- 
mayne,  B.  A.,  21  Elliot  St. 

Randolph. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  122.  Union  Hail,  School 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Minot  A.  Burrell,  B.  A., 
Box  556. 

Carpenters  No.  1929.  Odd  Fellows  Hall;  Ist  and 
3d  Wed.;  WiUiam  Eddy,  S.,  Gen.  Del. 

Reading. 

Carpenters  No.  1391.  Lower  Lyceum  Hall,  Haven 
St.;  Alfred  L.  Oliver,  R.  S.,  39  Auburn  St.; 
John  G.  Cogill,  B.  A.,  27  Glen  Ct.,  Maiden. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  249. 
Lyceum  Hall,  Haven  St.;  last  Fri.;  R.  J.  Bow- 
man, R.  S.,  Bennett  St.,  Wakefield;  J.  F. 
McFadden,  B.  A.,  4  Village  St. 

Revere. 

Carpenters  No.  846.     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Winthrop  Av.; 

Fri.;  Joseph  T.  Callahan,  R.  S.,  68  Eustis  St.; 

Charles  Noel,  B.  A.,  Grove  St.;  Chelsea. 
Town  Employees  No.  715.     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Winthrop 

Av.;  1st   and   3d   Tues.;  William   H.    Quinlan, 

R.  S.,  326  Winthrop  Av. 

Rockland. 

Barbers    No.    408.     Rockland    and   Whitman,    alt.; 

4th   Mon.;  Alexander   D.    MacKinnon,    C.   and 

F.  S.,  112  Arlington  St. 
Boot   and  Shoe   Workers  No.  48   (Mixed).     Bigelow 

Bldg.,  Union  St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs. ;  J.F.Kane, 

B.  A.,  198  Reed  St. 
Carpenters   No.   1531.     Ciishing   Blk.;  Wed.;  C.    F. 

Murble,  S.,    S.  Weymouth;    Leroy   W.  Beedle, 

B.  A.,  208  AUen  St.,  E.  Braintree. 


Rockland  —  Con. 


Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  1013. 
Wampatuck  Club  Room,  306  Union  St.;  2d 
Tues.;  George  H.  Donnelly,  R.  and  F.  S.,  and 
B.  A.,  64  Madison  St.,  E.  Weymouth. 

Rockport. 

Blacksmiths  No.  499.     (See  Boston.) 

Carpenters   No.    1349.     Engineers  Hall;    1st  and  3d 

Mon.;  Charles  B.  Morse,  R.  S.,  172  Granite  St. 
Granite  Cutlers:  Cape  Ann  Branch.     (See  Glouces- 
ter.) 
Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  108.     Engineers 

Hall;    Wed.;    James  Newbold,  R.  S.,  18  Beach 

St. 
Paving  Cutters  No.  53.     Temperance  Hall;  2d  Mon.; 

Frank  A.  Peterson,  S.,  49  Granite  St. 
Quarry     Workers    No.    86.     Forest    St.;  2d    Wed.; 

Santeri  Saari,  C.  S.,  4a  Forest  St.;  Emil  Knuutt- 

unen,  B.  A.,  12  Forest  St. 

SALEM. 

Bakers  and  Confectionery  Workers  No.  S77.     C.  L.  U. 

Hall,    71    Washington    St.;     Ist   and    3d    Sat.; 

Norman   J.   Montgomery,   R.   and   C.    S.,    and 

B.  A.,  9  Bowditch  St. 
Barbers  No.  385.     C.  L.  U.  Hall.  71  Washington  St.; 

1st  Thurs.;  Silas  N.  Lapham,  C.  and  F.  S.,  133 

Essex  St. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters  No.  84  (U.  S.  W.).     145  Essex 

St.;     Fri.;     Michael    F.    Meagher,    F.    S.    and 

B.  A. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  174  (Mixed).     39  Church 

St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  WilUam  J.  HerUhy,  S. 

and  B.  A.,  38  Northend  Av. 
Bricklayers,    Masons,    and    Plasterers    No.    25.     175 

Essex  St.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  WilUam  Pawley, 

S.  T.,  27PickmanSt. 
Building  Laborers  No.  14^     St.  Jean  Baptiste  Hall, 

Lafayette  St.;  Mon.;  Michael  J.  Durkin,  F.  S., 

17  Varney  St. 
Car  Workers:  Salem  Lodge  No.  34.     C.  L.  U.  Hall, 

71  Washington  St.;  1st  Wed.;  T.  H.  Condon, 

S.  and  B.  A.,  15  Boardman  St. 
Carpenters  No.  888.     Gate  Blk.,  71  Washington  St.; 

Thurs.;  C.  H.  Moore,  R.  S.,  133  North  St. 
Carpenters  No.  1210  (French).     Cercle  Vuillot,  125 

Lafayette  St.;  Fri.;  Ulric  Michaud,   R.   S.,   51 

Congress  St.;  Michael  O'Brien,  B.  A.,  71  Wash- 
ington St. 
Carpenters  No.  1516  (Mill).     71  Washington  St.;  2d 

and  4th  Thurs.;  William  P.   Furlong,   S.,   346 

Bridge  St.;  Michael  O'Brien,  B.  A.,  71  Wash- 
ington St. 
Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  312.     18  Proctor 

St.;  2d  Fri.;  A.  T.  Nyberg,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  2 

Friend  St. 
Edgemakers  Independent   No.   2.     Veteran   Fireman 

Hall,  Essex  St.;  Fri.;  William  J.  Carson,  F.  S., 

44  Bridge  St.;  John  D.  Creeden,  B.  A.,  Danvers, 

Mass. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  259.     (See  Beverly.) 
Lasters  No.  16   (U.  S.  W.).     145  Essex  St.;    Fri.; 

Patrick  J.  Buckley,  B.  A. 
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Lathers  No.  334  (Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal) .  71  Wash- 
ington St.;  Mon.;  J.  N.  Hemeon,  C.  S.,  Box  24, 
Beverly;  Fred  Marston,  B.  A.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Loomfixers  No.  30.  Loomfixers  Hall,  50  Lafayette 
St.;  Thurs.;  Harmidas  Lussier,  R.  S.,  65  Harbor 
St.;  Henry  T.  Lussier,  B.  A.,  65  Harbor  St. 

Machinists  No.  468.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  71  Washington 
St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  Joseph  A.  Wallis,  R.  S., 
pro  tern.,  17  Knowlton  St.,  Beverly. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees:  Salem  Lodge  No.  300. 
Hall  No.  3,  71  Washington  St.;  2d  Sun.;  F.  J. 
Harvey,  S.  T.,  3  Park  St.,  Amesbury. 

Packing  Room  Workers  No.  SS  (U.  S.  W.).  145  Essex 
St.;  Tues.;  Patrick  J.  Buckley,  B.  A. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  S47.  C. 
L.  U.  Hall,  71  Washington  St.;  Wed.;  Harry 
Weston,  R.  S.,  Highland  Av.;  Daniel  Guthrie, 
B.  A. 

Railroad  Building  Mechanics,  Division  No.  2.     O.  U. 

A.  M.  Hall,  175  Essex  St.;  2d  Tues.;  Stephen 
W.  Francis,  R.  S.,  10  Pearl  St. 

Railroad  Station  Employees  No.  8.  K.  of  P.  Hall,  243| 
Essex  St.;  2d  Sun.;  Ralph  C.  Putnam,  R.  S. 
and  B.  A.,  7  Vine  St.,  Marblehead. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  North  Shore  Lodge  No.  749. 
243§  Essex  St.;  1st  Fri.  and  3d  Sun.;  Hugh 
Owens,  S.,  14  Union  St. 

Railway  Clerks:  Witch  City  Lodge  No.  78.  K.  of  P. 
Hall,  2431  Essex  St.;  3d  Thurs.;  John  D. 
Huxtable,  S.,  U  Hazel  St. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  262.  71  Washington  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Wed.;  James  A.  Malloy,  R.  S.; 
Daniel  Guthrie,  B.  A. 

Shoe  Supply  Workers  No.  69  (U.  S.  W.).  145  Essex 
St.;  Wed.;  Patrick  J.  Buckley,  B.  A. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  101.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  71  Wash- 
ington St.;  4th  Sun.;  Louis  E.  Roberts,  R.  S., 
21    State    St.,    Peabody;     WiUiam   H.    Archer, 

B.  A.,  Liberty  St.,  Danvers. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  93.     221  Essex  St.,  Room' 26; 

Wed.;  F.D.Wheeler,  C.and  F.S.,36  Forrester  St. 
Stitchers  No.  85,  Lady  (U.  S.  W.).     145  Essex  St.; 

Mon.;    Michael  F.  Meagher,  F.  S.  and  B.  A. 
Stock   Filters   No.   29    (U.    S.   W).     145   Essex   St.; 

Thurs. ;  Patrick  J.  Bucldey,  B.  A. 
Street    and    Electric    Railway    Employees    No.    246. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall,  71  Washington  St.;  1st  and  2d 
Thurs.;  Stuart  A.  Morgan,  F.  S.,  12  Oak  St., 
Danvers. 

Teamsters  No.  234.  71  Washington  St.;  1st  and  3d 
Wed.;  James  J.  Darcy,  F.  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  59 
Broad  St. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  196.  C  L.  U.  Hall, 
71  Washington  St.;  2d  Sun.;  John  H.  Kingsley, 
C.  S.,  Box  32;  Benjamin  A.  Reed,  B.  A.,  Box  32. 

Saugus. 

Carpenters  No.  1197.  K.  of  P.  HaU,  Wed.;  R.  F. 
Colson,  F.  S.,  261  Lincoki  Av.,  CUftondale. 

Sharon. 

Carpenters  No.  966.  Workman's  Bldg.,  S.  Main  St.; 
1st  Fri.;   B.  S.  Bolles,  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box  135. 


Shelburne  (Shelbuhnb  Falls). 
Blacksmiths:   Valley  Lodge  No.  84.     A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall, 
Main  St.;  1st  Wed.;  Morris  L.  Thompson,  R.  S., 
Box  11&,  Shelburne  Falls. 

SOMERVILLE. 

Carpenters  No.  629.  Studio  Bldg.,  Davis  Sq.;  Men.; 
Charles  W.  Erb.,  R.  S.,  32  Quincy  St. 

Carpenters  No.  1379.  Liberty  Hall,  Hill  Bldg., 
Union  Sq.;  Tues.;  F.  X.  P.  Quessy,  R.  S.,  33 
Trull  St.,  Winter  Hill. 

City  Employees  No.  11983.  Hibernian  Hall,  Wash- 
ington St. ;  2d  and  last  Fri. ;  Joseph  J.  Dennehy, 
S.  T.,  320  Lowell  St. 

Flint  Glass  Workers  No.  120.  Liberty  Hall,  Hill 
Bldg.,  Union  Sq.;  last  Fri.;  Wilham  J.  McDon- 
ough,  Jr.,  C.  and  R.  S.,  20  Prospect  St. 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen:  Paul  Revere 
Lodge  No.  485.  Columbia  Bldg.,  Cor.  Broadway 
and  FrankUn  St.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Joseph  C. 
Robinson,  R.  S.,  28  Dana  St.;  J.  J.  Blake,  B.  A., 
9  Cambridge  St.,  Boston. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  937. 
Bacon  Hall,  Union  Sq.;  Mon.;  J.  W.  Mullally, 
R.  S.,  8  Newman  St.,  N.  Cambridge. 

Plasterers  No.  275.  Liberty  Hall,  Hill  Bldg.,  Union 
Sq.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  Ernest  A.  Workman, 
F.  S.,  15  WiUard  Av.,  Medford;  John  E.  Fox, 
B.  A.,  204  Cross  St.,  Maiden. 

Railway  Clerks:  Somerville  Lodge  No.  51.  Hill 
Bldg.,  Union  Sq.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  Charles  A. 
Young,  S.,  10  Lincoln  St. 

Southbridge. 

Bartenders  No.  742.     Foresters  Hall,  Main  St.;    Ist 

Sun.;  Wilham  W.  Roycroft,  F.  and  C.  S.,  Hotel 

Columbia. 
Carpenters  No.  861.     Foresters  Hall,  Main  St.;    1st 

and   3d   Thurs.;    Josephat   Blanchette,    R.    S., 

32  Cross  St. 

South  Framingham.     (See  Framingham.) 

Spencer. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  161  (Mixed).  Mechanic 
Hall,  Mechanic  St. ;  1st  and  3d  Wed. ;  Alexander 
L.  Gouin,  S.,  Box  985. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Armory  Employees  Branch  7,  National  League  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees.  A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Worthington 
St.;   4th  Tues.;   E.  M.  Lovering,  S.,  67  Oak  St. 

Bakers  No.  32.  C.  L.  U.  Hall.  19  Sanford  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Sat.;  Robert  Philp,  S.,  9  Piney  PI.; 
R.  E.  Menzel,  B.  A.,  32  Pine  St.  Ct. 

Barbers  No.  30.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Thurs.;  H.  C.  Niebuhr,  C.  and  F.  S. 
and  B.  A.,  35  Pearl  St.  PI. 

Bartenders  No.  67.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.; 
2d  Sun.;    Albert  S.  Duquette,  F.  S.,  Box  893. 

Beer  Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  143.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19 
Sanford  St. ;  2d  and  4th  Sun. ;  Hugh  F.  Bowen, 
S.,  Box  182. 
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Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No.  15.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19 
Sanford  St.;  4th  Sun.;  Paul  Da\aa,  S.  T.  and 
B.  A.,  19  Bradford  St. 

Boiler  Makers:  Home  City  Lodge  No.  218.  Winkler 
Hall,  Cor.  Bridge  and  Water  Sts.;  2d  and  4th 
Wed.;  Jeremiah  C.  DriscoU,  R.  S.,  141  Patten 
St. 

Bookbinders.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  on  call; 
George  H.  Wrenn,  Pres.  C.  L.  U.,  acting  S., 
114  State  St. 

Brass  M alders.     (.See  Holders  No.  S81,  Brass.) 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  99.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford 
St.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  William  T.  Ward,  R.  S., 
76  Shattuck  St. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  1.  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  19  Santord  St.;  Tues.;  Richard  A.  Hen- 
nessey, C.  S.  and  B.  A.,  65  Alden  St. 

Building  Laborers  No.  3.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford 
St.;   1st  and  3d  Tues.;  Justin  C.  Barry,  S.  T. 

Building  Laborers  No.  36.  Sanford  St.;  1st  and  3d 
Wed.;  David  Consolati,  R.  S.,  Box  228,  Mit- 
tineague. 

Car  Workers:  Hampden  Lodge  No.  II4.  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  4th  Fri.;  George  F.  Bos- 
worth,  Pres.,  895  Carew  St. 

Carpenters  No.  96  (French).  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  San- 
ford St.;  Thurs.;  Frederic  Dalpe,  R.  S.,  401 
Water  St.;  W.  J.  LaFrancis,  B.  A.,  6  Geraldine 
Ct. 

Carpenters  No.  177.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.; 
Fri.;  F.  W.  Barber,  R.  S.,  14  Mattoon  St.; 
Thomas  McCarroU,  B.  A.,  89  Armory  St. 

Carpenters  No.  1105  (MiU).  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  San- 
ford St.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Charles  M.  Bennett, 
R.  S.,  94  Eastern  Av.;  Thomas  McCarroU,  B.  A., 
89  Armory  St. 

Carriage,  Wagon,  and  Automobile  Workers  No.  60. 
Labor  Lyceum  Hall,  150  Bridge  St.;  1st  and  3d 
Mon.;  George  H.  Wrenn,  Pres.  C.  L.  U.,  acting 
Sec,  114  State  St. 

Cigar  Makers  No.  ^9.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.; 
Mon.;  W.  J.  Murphy,  B.  A. 

Coal  Handlers  No.  74^5.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford 
St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  Patrick  Houlihan,  R.  S., 
59  Cass  St.;  John  Hurley,  B.  A.,  140  Union  St. 

Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  273.  Rooms  11  and  12,  22  E. 
Court  St.;  1st  and  4th  Wed.;  Charles  Krumling, 
S.  T.,  Box  441;  Charles  E.  Sands,  B.  A.,  15 
Central  St. 

Drop  and  Machine  Forgers,  Die  Sinkers,  and  Trimmer 
Makers  No.  1.  C.  L.  U.  HaU,  19  Sanford  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Richard  F.  Barry,  F.  S.,  21 
Grove  St. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  7.  Engineers  Hall,  373 1  Main 
St.;  W.  C.  Fields,  R.  S.,  62  Walnut  St.;  John  A. 
Beauchemin,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  81  Pynchon  St. 

Elevator  Constructors  No.  4I.  22  E.  Coiu-t  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Mon.;  Theodore  Olsen,  F.  and  R.  S., 
Box  34,  East  Longmeadow;  Charles  V.  Gillies, 
B.  A.,  19  Noel  Av. 

Grain  and  Mason  Supply  Handlers  No.  7445.  C.  L. 
U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  1st  Wed.;  Jeremiah  J. 
McCarthy,  R.  S.,  107  Pecousic  Av.;  William  H. 
Grady,  B.  A.,  29  Tenth  St. 
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Granite  Cutters  (See  Holtoke). 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  98.     C.  L.   U. 

Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  S.  J. 

Connier,  R.  and  C.  S.,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Horseshoers  No.  16.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.; 

2d  and  4th  Wed.;  James  F.   Kerr,   R.   S.,   69 

Bristol  St. 
Lathers  No.  25  (Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal).     C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  Joseph 

Hope,    S.,    22    Margaret    St.;  James    McConn, 

B.  A.,  Gen.  Del.,  Thompsonville,  Ct. 
Lithographers  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  No. 

21.  Highland  Hall,  Hillman  St.;  2d  and  4th 
Fri.;  Frank  J.  McCarty,  R.  S.,  14  Raymond  Av. 

Locomotive  Engineers  No.  63.  Boston  and  Albany 
R.  R.  Office  Bldg.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Charles  E. 
Cooley,  S.  T.,  40  Fairview  Av.,  W.  Springfield. 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen:  Hampden  Lodge 
No.  307.  I.  O.  O.  F.  HaU,  Pynchon  St.;  1st  Tues. 
and  3d  Sun.;  C.  W.  Burleigh,  R.  S.,  31  Auburn 
St. 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen:  Home  City  Lodge 
No.  793.  Hamrony  HaU,  Myrick  Blk.,  29 
Worthington  St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  D.  T.  Barn- 
father,  R.  S.,  32  RusseU  St.,  Merrick. 

Machinists  No.  214.  C.  L.  U.  HaU,  19  Sanford  St.; 
2d  and  4th  Sun.;  WUliam  A.  McCarthy,  F.  S. 
and  B.  A.,  51  Market  St. 

Machinists  No.  487,  Railroad.  C.  L.  U.  HaU,  19 
Sanford  St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Harold  D.  Davis, 
R.  S.,  75  Norwood  St. 

Machinists  No.  603.  Foresters  HaU,  Johnson  St., 
Indian  Orchard;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Samuel 
Fisher,  R.  S.,  130  Hampshire  St.,  Indian  Orchard. 

Machinists  Helpers  No.  965  (B.  and  M.  R.  R.).  C. 
L.  U.  HaU,  19  Sanford  St.;  1st  Fri.;  Alfred  A. 
Robert,  F.  S.,  Box  112,  East  Longmeadow. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  No.  283.  C.  L.  U. 
HaU,  19  Sanford  St.;  1st  Sat.;  M.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
S.  T.,  293  Irving  St.,  W.  Springfield;  M.  J. 
Powers,  B.  A.,  Southville,  Mass. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  and  Brass  Workers 
No.  30.  C.  L.  U.  HaU,  19  Sanford  St.;  2d  and 
4th  Fri.;  Bernard  J.  MuUaney,  R.  S.,  234  MiU  St. 

Holders  No.  381,  Brass.  C.  L.  U.  HaU,  19  Sanford 
St.;  John  J.  Kaveney,  C.  R.,  128  Patten  St.; 
James  A.  Leveday,  B.  A.,  103  Ann  St.;  Hartford, 
Ct. 

Holders  No.  167,  Iron.  C.  L.  U.  HaU,  19  Sanford  St.; 
1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Jeremiah  C.  CaUahan,  C.  R., 
35  Taloott  Av. ;  James  Leveday,  B.  A.,  103  Ann 
St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Having  Picture  Operators  No.  186.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19 
Sanford  St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun. ;  W.  A.  Clark,  S.  T., 
Box  835;  J.  Louis  Lambert,  B.  A.,  545  Dick- 
inson St. 

Musicians  Protective  No.  171,  Hampden  County.  419 
IMain  St.;  2d  Sun.;  Herbert  A.  Shumway,  S., 
38  Palmer  Av.;  C.  H.  Cutler,  B.  A.,  70  Dawes 
St. 

Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    257. 

C.  L.  U.  HaU,  19  Sanford  St.;  Wed.;  J.  Paul 
Bigelew,  R.  S.,  52  Harvey  St.;  P.  H.  Triggs, 
F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  218  Walnut  St. 
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Pattern  Makers  Association.  51  Market  St.;  1st,  3d, 
and  5th  Thxirs.;  Emmett  R.  Smith,  R.  S.,  13 
Jefferson  St.,  Westfield;  C.  R.  Cooke,  B.  A. 

Photo-Engravers  No.  67.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford 
St.;  2d  Tues.;  George  W.  Clarke,  S.,  64  Church 
St. 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  89.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19 
Sanford  St.;  Mon.;  A.  E.  Stetson,  R.  S.,  64 
Bryant  St.;  M.  J.  Scanlon,  F.  S.  and  B.  A. 

Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  No.  85.  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  3d  Thura.;  Henry  C. 
Fillion,  S.  T.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Leavitt  St. 

Prompters  No.  538  (Musicians).  Apollo  HaU,  571 
Main  St.;  3d  Sun.;  Edward  F.  Connolly,  R.  S. 
and  T.,  94  Dwight  St. 

Railroad  Station  Employees  No.  34.  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Railroad  Terminal;  1st  Tues.;  Philip  E.  Prende- 
ville,  C.  and  R.  S.,  77  Franklin  St. 

Railroad  Telegraphers  No.  38.  N.  A.  S.  E.  Hall,  373  § 
Main  St.;  3d  Sat.;  J.  R.  Cardinal,  S.  T.,  566 
Main  St. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  City  of  Homes  Lodge  No.  6Z2. 
Harmony  Hall,  29  Worthington  St.;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  P.  E.  Clark,  S.,  34  Bradford  St. 

Railway  Carmen;  City  of  Homes  Lodge  No.  634-.; 
C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  2d  Fri.;  R.  W. 
Stillman,  R.  S.,  Chester,  Mass. 

Railway  Clerks  No.  ISO.  A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Worthington 
St.;  2d  Mon.:  Herbert  O.  Wing,  S.,  351  West- 
field  St.,  Mittineague. 

Railway  Co7iductors  No.  198.  Myrick  Bldg.,  29 
Worthington  St. ;  1st  and  2d  Sun. ;  S.  K.  Spencer, 
S.  T.,  844  Worthington  St.;  William  Mansfield, 

B.  A.,  Huntington  St. 

Roofers  No.  42,  Slate  and  Tile.     (See  Holtoke.) 

School  House  Custodians  No.  1315h.  C.  L.  U.  Hall, 
19  Sanford  St.;  Ist  Mon.;  P.  J.  O'Connell,  S., 
518  Armory  St. 

Sheet  Meial  Workers  No.  S7.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  San- 
ford St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Charles  F.  Blood, 
R.  and  C.  S.,  33  Arch  St.;  W.  E.  Osborne,  B.  A., 
Box  371. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  400  (Coppersmiths). 
SociaUst  Club  Rooms,  158  Bridge  St.;  1st  Mon.; 
Axel  Terho,  R.  and  C.  S.,  164  College  St. 

Steamfitters  and  Helpers  No.  603.  C.  L,  U.  Hall,  19 
Sanford  St.;  Mon.;  F.  B.  Ramsdell,  F.  S..  109 
Cambridge  St.;  M.  J.  Scanlon,  B.  A.,  14  Lyndale 
St. 

Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  No.  44-  C.  L.  U.  Hall, 
19  Sanford  St.;  1st  Thurs.;  Louis  C.  Derose,  S., 
53  Fremont  St.;  Joseph  Hamilton,  B.  A.,  care 
of  Home  City  Electrotype  Co.,  HLllman  St. 

Stone  Cutters.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Thurs.;  Daniel  J.  RusseU,  S.  T.,  180  E. 
Dwight  St.,  Holyoke;  John  Cronin,  B.  A.,  437 
High  St.,  Holyoke. 

Street    and    Electric    Railway    Employees    No.    448. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.; 
Arthur  E.  Wilson,  R.  S.,  911  Sumner  Av. 

Switchmen.:   Bay  State  Lodge  No.  73.     118  Plainfield 

St.;  1st  Wed.;  E.  T.Clark,  S. 
Tailors  No.  28.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Sanford  St.;    1st 

and  3d  Tues.;  P.  B.  McCabe,  R.  S.,  Box  611. 


SPRINGFIELD  —  Co 


Telephone  Operators:  Sub  Local  No.  643.  Public 
Market  Bldg.,  Main  St.;  Miss  Maude  O.  Mans- 
field, R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  1  Lebanon  PI. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  53.  C.  L.  U.  Hall, 
19  Sanford  St.;  3d  Sun.;  John  L.  Dickinson,  S., 
Box  275;  Paul  Davis,  B.  A.,  19  Bradford  St. 

Tobacco  Strippers  No.  9608.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  San- 
ford St.;  1st  Fri.;  Miss  Mary  E.  Buldra,  R.  and 
C.  S.,  75  Old  Bridge  St.,  Merrick. 

Typographical  No.  216.  C.  L.  U.  HaU,  19  Sanford 
St.;  A.  F.  Hard  wick,  F.  S.,  38  Adams  St. 

Waitresses  No.  416.  22  E.  Court  St.;  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.;  Mrs.  Larrie  Knelland,  S.  T.,  525  Main 
St. 

Wine  Clerks  No.  866  (Wholesale).  Cooks  and  Wait- 
ers Hall,  22  E.  Court  St.;  2d  Sun.;  William  J. 
Tate,  Jr.,  R.  S.,  8  Massasoit  St. 

Wire  Weavers  Benevolent  and  Protective  Association: 
Eastern  Division.  L' Union  Canadienne  Hall, 
Front  St.,  Chicopee;  2d  Fri.;  Fred  C.  Blair, 
C.  and  R.  S.,  104  Grover  St. 

Stoneham. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  11.     Dows  Blk.,  Main  St.; 

Mon.;   John  W.  Murphy,  Pres.,  374  Main  St. 
Carpenters  No.  1463.     S.  W.  V.  Hall;    1st  and  3d 

Fri.;   Thomas  J.  McHale,  F.  S.,  4  Pleasant  St.; 

John  G.  CogiU,  B.  A.,  27  Glen  Ct.,  Maiden. 
Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  306.     S.  W.  V. 

HaU;    last   Mon.;    James  Shanley,   S.   T.,  334 

Main  St. 
Metropolitan  Park  Employees  No.  12223.     193  Han- 
over St.,  Boston;    1st  Sun.;    J.  J.  McSweeney, 

F.  S.,  48  Adams  St.,  Maiden. 
Shoe   Workers  No.  81    (Mixed)    (U.  S.  W.).     Dows 

Blk.;   Tues.;   John  J.  Galvin,  S.,  1  Arbor  Way, 

Reading;    Stephen  Walsh,  B.  A.,  31  Exchange 

St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Stoughton. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  259  (Mixed).     Foresters 

HaU;     2d   Tues.;     George    F.    Clarke,    S.,    380 

Park  St. 
Carpenters  No.  1063.     40  Wyman  St.;    Wed.;    F.  O. 

Fowler,  S.,  155  Porter  St.;   B.  S.  BoUes,  B.  A., 

Sharon,  Mass. 

Swampscott. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  247.  Town  HaU;  1st  and  last 
Tues.;  Charles  J.  OUver,  R.  S.,  4S  ICing  St.; 
John  J.  Cahoon,  B.  A.,  42  Middlesex  Av. 

TAUNTON. 

Bakers   No.   64.     19   Broadway;    alt.    Sat.;    James 

Stevenson,  C.  S.  and  B.  A.,  20  Mason  St. 
Barbers    No.    345.     41    Cohannet   St.;     2d   Thurs.; 

Abram  S.  Morse,  F.  S. 
Bartenders  No.  84.     Jones  Blk.,  Broadway;  2d  Sun. ; 

WiUiam  H.  Phipps,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  34  Shores  St. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  13.     A.  O.  H. 

HaU,  Weir  St.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  S.  E.  Shepard, 

C.  S.,  96  Cohannet  St. 
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Carpenters  No.  10S5.     Jones  Blk.,  Broadway;   Mon.; 

George  A.  O'Neill,  R.  S.,  88  Summer  St. 
Carpenters   No.   1487.     St.   Jean   Baptiste  HaU,    13 

Whittenton  St.;  Fri.;   George  A.  Grenier,  R.  S., 

28  Madison  St. 
Carpenters  No.   1772   (Railroad).     Carpenters  HaU, 

Broadway;    1st  Wed.;    Chester  Peirce,   R.   S., 

Somerset  Av. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  326.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Broadway; 

4th  Thurs.;  Daniel  J.  Keivick,  F.  S.,  54  Weu-  St. 
Folders   No.   651.     (Barrowsville   and    N.  Dighton). 

C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Broadway;    2d  Wed.;    Alfred 

Taylor,  S.  and  B.  A.,  16  South  St. 
Granite  Cutters:    Taunton  Branch.     H.  J.  King,  Dist. 

Officer,  425  Washington  St. 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  No.  4-74'     K.  of 

P.  Hall,  Broadway;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;    H.  M. 

Walker,  R.  S.,  82  Whitfield  St.,  Dorchester. 
Loomfixers  No.  803.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Broadway; 

4th  Mon.;    William  Mitchell,  F.  S.  and  B.  A., 

101  School  St. 
Machinists  No.  489.     7  Broadway;  2d  Thurs.;  T.  P. 

Moran,  F.  S.,  138  Oak  St. 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,   Platers,  Brass,   and  Silver 

Workers  No.  154.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Broadway; 

2d  Fri.;    George  Gallagher,  R.  S.,  23  Godfrey 

St. 
Mclders  No.  39.     Good  Samaritan  Hall,  Main  and 

Weir  Sts.;    1st  and  3d  Fri.;    E.  F.   Kennedy, 

C.  R.,  28  White  St.;  Eugene  L.  Murphy,  B.  A., 

116  Winslow  Av.,  Norwood. 
Mule  Spinners  No.  12.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Broadway; 

Daniel  J.  Minahan,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  246  Wash- 
ington St. 
Musicians  No.  231.     3  City  Sq.;  2d  Sun.;   James  P. 

Hern,  Treas.,  83  Oak  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    574- 

A.  O.  H.  Hall,  19  Weir  St.;    1st  and  3d  Fri.; 

Thomas  Menzies,  C.  and  R.  S.,  106  Summer  St. 
Plumhers,  Gasfitters,  Steamfitters,  and  Helpers  No.  626. 

Jones  Blk.,  Broadway;   1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Frank 

O.  Nevitt,  R.  S.,  33  Godfrey  St. 
Railroad  Station  Employees  No.  28.     7  Myrtle  St.; 

1st  Sun.;  W.  H.  Golliff,  S.  T.  and  B.  A. 
Railroad  Trainmen:   Old  Colony  Lodge  No.  70.     Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Court  St.;   1st  and  3d  Sun.;  A.  J. 

Gadway,  Treas.  and  B.  A.,  9  Agricultural  Av. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  516.     Eagles  Hall;   on  call;   Frank 

A.  Paull,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  97  Washington  St. 
Stationary   Firemen   No.    305.     C.    L.    U.    Hall,    37 

Broadway;    1st  Thurs.  and  3d  Sun.;    Denis  J. 

Scully,  C.  and  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  4  Chase  St. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  488.       N.   A.   S.   E.  Hall,   19 

Broadway;    Thurs.;    Andrew  F.  Dunbar,  R.  S., 

138  School  St. 
Stove  Mounters   and   Range   Workers   No.  40.     For- 
esters Hall,  W.  Water  St.;  E.  F.  Leonard,  F.  S., 

1  W.  Water  St. 
Street    and    Electric    Railway    Employees    No.    243. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall,  19  Broadway;    3d  Mon.;    Frank 

E.  Lunney,  R.  S.  and  C.  S.,  113  Winthrop  St. 
Textile   Workers  No.   832    (East  Taunton).     Portu- 
guese Club  HaU,  Old  Colony  Av.;    1st  Thurs.; 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pilling,  C.  S.,  Box  35,  E.  Taunton. 


TAUNTON  —  Con. 


Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  561.  C.  L.  U.  Hall, 
19  Broadway;  2d  Sun.;  Edward  F.  Gallagher, 
F.  S.,  3  Agricultural  Av. 

Typographical  No.  S19.  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  Broadway; 
1st  Mon.;  Alton*  G.  Clay,  S.  T.,  14  W.  Weir  St. 

Townsend. 

Coopers  No.  96  (Soft  Wood).     Engine  HaU,  Elm  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  H.  L  Spofford,  C  S.,  Box  148. 
Granite  Cutters  (West  Townsend).     Firemen's  HaU; 

about  the  20th  of  each  month;  John  McDonald, 

Dist.  Officer,  Townsend,   Mass. 
Paving  Cutters  No.  128.     Engine  Hall,  Elm  St.;  2d 

Thurs.;  James  Knaggs,  S.,  Box  145. 

Turners  Falls      (See  Montague). 

Wakefield. 

Carpenters  No.  868.  Dudley  Hall,  Foster  St.;  2d 
and  4th  Thurs.;  G.  B.  Moore,  R.  S.,  Greenwood, 
Mass.;  J.  G.  Cogill,  B.  A.,  3  Glen  Ct.,  Maiden, 
Mass. 

Iron  Molders  No.  70.  Foster  and  Albion  Sts  ;  3d 
Fri'.;  George  F.  Hanright,  F.  S.,  65  Gould  St.; 
Wilham  John,  B.  A.,  25  Wilbur  St.,  Everett. 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  550.  S.  W.  V.  HaU; 
2d  and  4th  Tues.;  George  McClintock,.  R.  S., 
9  Parker  St.,  Reading. 

Shoe  Workers  Protectiie  No.  5  (Turn  Workmen). 
Kingman  Blk  ,  Main  and  Albion  Sts.;  ait. 
Thurs.;  S.  J.  Pothier,  S.,  163  Merrimack  St., 
HaverhiU;  John  F.  Bowen,  B.  A.,  163  Merri- 
mack St.,  Haverhill. 

Shoe  Workers  No.  78  (Mixed)  (U.  S.  W.).  A.  O.  H. 
Hall,  Main  St. ;  1st  and  3d  Mon. ;  J.  A.  Burbine, 
R.  S.,  8  Pleasant  St.,  Reading;  Stephen  M. 
Walsh,  B.  A.,  31  Exchange  St.,  Lynn. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  249.  (See 
Reading.) 

Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  and  Helpers  No.  462,  General. 
Dudley  Hall,  Foster  St.,  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Nor- 
man Orde,  S.  T.,  14  Auburn  St. 

Walpole. 

Carpenters  No.  1479.  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Main  St.; 
1st  and  3d  Thurs.;    Ernest  Hunt,  R.  S.,  Allen 

St. 

WALTHAM. 

Barbers   No.    711.     Carpenters   HaU,   Crescent   St.; 

1st  and  3d  Wed.;  Louis  C.  TanzUU.  C.  and  F.  S. 

and  B.  A.,  6  Crescent  St. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  15.     Eagle 

Blk.,  Main  St.;  Tues.;  James  Hannify,  C.  S., 

219  School  St. 
Carpenters  No.  540.     HaUa  Blk.,  Crescent  St.;  Wed.; 

Joseph  Dicks,   R.  S.,   11  Harvard  Av.;  L.  H. 

Johnston,  B.  A.,  251  Washington  St.,  Newton. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  328.     Pequossette 

HaU,  Watertown;  Ist  and  3d  Mon.;  Patrick  T. 

Hughes,  S.  T.,  41  Paul  St.,  Watertown. 
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WALTHAM  —  Con. 
"^011071    Mule    Spinners.     710    Main    St.;  2d    Fri.; 

Thomas  Manning,  S.,  15  Whitcomb  St. 
'iod   Carriers   and  Building  Laborers   No.   58.     661 

Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Michael  Ferrick,  S., 

169  School  St. 
Won  Molders  No.  102.     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  704  Main  St.; 

2d  and  4th  Tues.;  William  F.  Griffin,  C.  R.,  55 

Walnut  St.;  William  John.  B.  A..  25  Wilbur  St., 

Everett. 
'jathers  No.  142.     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  704  Main  St.;  1st 

and  3d  Tues.;  James  R.  Wright,  Pres.,  234  Ash 

St. 
llachinists:  Norumbega   Lodge   No.   465.     121   Pine 

St.;  Tues.;  M.  H.   Nethercote,  R.   S.,  85  Pine 

St. 
^lumbers  No.  289.     Monument  Hall,  Main  St.;  1st 

and  3d  Thurs. ;  John  F.  Scanlon,  F.  S.,  2  Harvard 

Av.;  Joseph  Tyler,  B.  A.,  Central  St. 
Street    and    Electric    Railway    Employees    No.    600. 

A.  O.  H.  Hall,  704  Main  St.;  1st  Fri.;  Edward 
Malloy,  R.  S.,  197  Charles  St.;  W.  H.  Clark, 

B.  A.,  89  Crescent  St.,  Auburndale. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  505.     A.  O.  H.  Hall, 

704  Main  St.;    Ist  Sun.;    Carl  Miller,  F.  S.,  90 
Cherry   St.;    Frank    Campbell,    B.   A.,    Scenic 
Theatre. 
Vypographical  No.  259.     Foresters  Hall,  Main  St.; 
on  call;  A.  L.  Moody,  S.,  621  Main  St. 

Ware. 

bartenders  No.  123.  Eagle  Hall,  Main  St.;  1st  Sun.; 
Louis  A.  Strack,  R.  S.,  GUbertville  Rd. 

larpenters  No.  1630.  Union  Hall,  68  Main  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Thurs.;  A.  M.  Ramsdell,  R.  S.,  30  Pros- 
pect St. 

^ainters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  648. 
45  South  St.;  1st  Sun.;  Wilham  A.  Metcalf, 
F.  and  R.  S.,  45  South  St. 

Wareham. 

Carpenters  No.  1579.  K.  of  P.  Hall,  Onset  Av.;  1st 
and  3d  Wed.;  L.  L.  Washburn,  R.  S.  and  B.  A., 
E.  Wareham. 

"holders  No.  822  (E.  Wareham).     President's  house, 

E.  Wareham;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  James  H.  Priest- 
ley, S.  and  B.  A.,  Box  1274,  E.  Wareham. 

Watertown. 

\.rsenal  Employees:  Branch  S.  Brighton;  1st  and 
15th  of  month;  G.  W.  Greenwood,  Pres.,  34 
Cottage  St.,  Belmont. 

Iron  Molders  No.  179.  Pequossette  Hall,  Galen  St.; 
3d  Thurs.;  Thomas  O'Brien,  C.  S.,  19  Gilkey 
St.;  Wilham  John,  B.  A.,  25  Wilbur  St.,  Everett. 

Machinists  No.  150.  Malta  Hall,  Prospect  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; 2d  and  last  Mon.;  Frank  McCuskey, 
R.  S.,  136  Bridge  St.,  E.  Cambridge. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  50.  Union 
Market  Hotel;  1st  Thurs.;  T.  Robert  Quinlan, 

F.  and  R.  S.,  46  West  St.,  Needham  Heights. 
Stove  Mounters  and  Range  Workers  No.  41-     G.  A.  R. 

Hall;  4th  Thurs.;  George  H.  Emery,  C.  and  R. 
S.,  10  Montfern  Av.,  Brighton. 


Webster. 

Barbers  No.  358.     62  Main  St.;  last  Thurs.;  Ernest 

J.  Todd,  S.  and  B.  A.,  Webster,  Mass. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  278.     109  Main  St  ;   1st 

and  3d  Thurs.;  John  H.  Ryan,  B.  A.,  Box  72. 
Carpenters  No.   1749.     Racicot   Blk.,   93   Main   St.; 

1st  Tues.;  John  Green,   S.,   School  St.;  A.   T. 

Terrian,  B.  A.,  Main  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,     and    Paperhangers    No.    395. 

Sigel  Hall,  36  High  St.;  1st  Wed.;  John  Fiddes, 

R.  S.,  121  Whitcomb  St. 

Wellesley. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  290.     1st 
and  3d  Thurs.;  J.  J.  Barron,  R.  S.,  9  Summer 

St.,  Natick. 

Westborough. 

Carpenters  No.  1459.     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Main  St.;  2d 

Fri.;  Joseph  McNeil,  R.  S.,  6  Myrtle  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    614. 

A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Main  St.;    2d  and  4th  Thurs.; 
George  P.  Miller,  R.  S.,  Central  House. 

Westfield. 

Barbers  No.  33.    C.  L.  U.Hall,  112  Elm  St.;  4th  Tues.; 

J.  C.  Cleary,  C.  and  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  26  Union  St. 
Bartenders  No.  82.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm  St.;    1st 

Sun.;  James  M.  Doherty,  S.,  Box  7. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  24.     School  St.;    2d 

and   4th   Wed.;     T.    F.    Scanlon,    Taylor   Av.; 

Almon  WilHams,  B.  A. 
Carpenters  No.  222.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,   112  Elm  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Tues.;   Everett  L.  Dickinson,  C.  S., 

20  Arnold  St.;    John  Cronin,  B.  A.,  435  High 

St.,  Holyoke. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  28.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm  St.; 

1st  Mon.;  S.  J.  T.  Wall,  F.  S.  and  B.  A. 
Iron  Molders  No.  95.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Wed.;    D.  P.  McCabe,  C.  R.,  Box 

332;    James  A.  Loveday,  B.  A.,   103  Ann  St., 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Lithographers  No.  21 .     (See  Springfield.) 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  SO.     C.  L. 

U.  Hall,  112  Elm  St.;   1st  Fri.;  E.  R.  Stratton, 

R.  S.,  8  Sterling  St. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  91.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm 

St.;    1st  Sun.  in  Jan.,  Mar.,  June,  Sept.,  and 

Dec;  W.  E   Guilford,  C.  S.,  83  N.  Elm  St. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    290. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm  St.;    1st  and  3d  Wed.; 

Charles  H.  Comins,  R.  S.,  23  King  PI. 
Plumbers  No.  607.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm  St.;   2d 

and  4th  Fri.;    Milton  F.   Gardner,   R.   S.,    12 

Pleasant  St.;   John  Cronin,  B.  A.,  435  High  St., 

Holyoke. 
Railroad  Trainmen:    Woronoco  Lodge  No.  335.    A.  O. 

H.  Hall,  236  Elm  St.;    2d  Wed.  and  4th  Sun.; 

W.  J.  Rooney,  S.,  20  Mechanic  St.;  H.  A.  Beals, 

B.  A.,  20  Shepard  St. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  176.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm  St.; 

2d  Tues.;  W.  F.  Murphy,  F.  S.,  2  Morris  St. 
Teamsters  No.  349,  Coal.     C.  L.  U.  Hall,  112  Elm 

St.;    3d  Mon.;    Jeremiah  J.  Mahony,  S.  T.,  13 

Belmont  St. 
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Westford. 

Granite  Cutters:  Graniteville  Branch.  Martin  Han- 
son, S.,  Graniteville,  Mass. 

West  Springfield. 

Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen:  Merrick  Lodge 
No.  563.  Centennial  Hall,  Union  St.;  lat  and 
3d  Sun.;  James  M.  Van  Wagner,  R.  S.,  218 
Main  St. 

Paper  Makers  No.  H  (Mittineague) .  A.  O.  H.  Hall, 
Front  St.;  1st  and  4th  Sun.;  M.  J.  O'Connell, 
R.S.,  22  Maple  Terrace. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  Pioneer  Lodge  No.  238.  Cen- 
tennial Hall,  Union  St.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  J.  A. 
Flynn,  S.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2;  W.  P.  Cashman, 
B.  A. 

Westwood. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  621. 
Bakers  Hall.  High  St.;  1st  Thurs  ;  Edward 
Crockett,  S.,  Hartford  St. 

Weymouth. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  S3  (Mixed) .  McMorrow 
Hall,  Kane  Av.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  John  H. 
Tobin,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  5  Cottage  St.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  52.  (See  Qutnct.) 
Firecracker  Workers  Union.  Murray  Knight,  S., 
150  Allen  St.,  E.  Braintree. 

Whitman. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  31  (Mixed).  Jenkins 
Bldg.;  1st  and  3d  Mon. ;  George  Douglas,  B.  A., 
Box  816,  Sta.  A,  Whitman. 

Carpenters  No.  1018.  K.  of  C.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Wed.;   W.  B.  Foster,  R.  S.,  N.  Abington,  Mass. 

Cutters  No.  456  (B.  &  S.  W.).  Harding  Bldg.;  Ist 
and  3d  Tues.;  James  H.  Feeney,  F.  S.  and  B.  A., 
Box  153. 

Edgemakers  No.  4-25  (B.  &  S.  W.).  Jenkins  Bldg.; 
1st  and  3d  Fri.;  George  L.  Brouillard,  F.  S.  and 
T.,  27  Alden  St.,  Sta.  A.,  Whitman. 

Lasters  No.  69  (B.  &  S.  W.).  Jenkins  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington St.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  Charles  E. 
Lowell,  F,  S.  and  B.  A.,  Bos  834,  Sta.  A,  Whit- 
man. 

Stitchers  No.  129  (B.  &  S.  W.).  A.  O.  H.  Hall, 
Jenkins  Bldg.,  Washington  St. ;  2d  and  4th  Wed. ; 
J.  D.  Goulais,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box  54,  Whitman. 

Treers,  Dressers,  and  Packers  No.  105  (B.  &  S.  W.). 
A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Jenkins  Bldg.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.; 
William  Brennan,  F.  S.  and  T.,  Box  104,  Sta. 
A,  Whitman. 

Williams  town. 

Carpenters  No.  979.  G.  A.  R.  HaU,  Spring  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Mon.;  W.  J.  Barber,  S.,  48  Southworth 
St.;  Thomas  W.  Nichols,  B.  A.,  IS  Arnold  St. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  622. 
G.  A.  R.  Hall,  Spring  St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  W. 
F.  Williams,  R.  S..  R.  F.  D.;  C.  L.  Bryant,  B.  A., 
Spring  St.  i 


Winchester. 

Carpenters  No.  991.     Masonic  Hall,  Winchester  Sq.; 

1st  and  3d  Wed.;   George  G.  Welch,  R.  S.,  Box 

14;  John  G.  Cogill,  B.  A.,  27  Glen  Ct.,  Maiden. 
Painters,     Decorators,     and    Paperhangers    No.     74. 

Foresters  HaU,  Lyceum  Bldg.;    Thurs.;    Frank 

W.  Brown,  B.  A.,  60  High  St.,  Woburn. 
Plumbers  No.  450.     (See  Woburn.) 
Teamsters    and    Helpers    Union    No.    321,    General. 

Foresters  Hall,  Main  St.;    1st  Tues.;    Henry  T. 

Kelly.  F.  S.,  11  Hill  St. 
Town  Employees  No.  465.     I.  N.  F.  Hall,  Main  St.; 

1st  Wed.;    Thomas  J.  Kean,  R.  and  C.  S.,  11 

Linden  St. 
Town  Employees  No.  700  (Italian).     I.  N.  F.  Hall, 

Main  St.;    1st  Mod.;   Salvatore  Da  Easo,  F.  S., 

35  Harvard  St. 

Winthrop. 

Carpenters  No.  821.     Carpenters  Hall,  9  Pauline  St.; 

Tues.;   Arthur  G.  Campbell,  R.  S.,  57  Marshall 

St.;    A.   J.    Howlett,    B.    A.,   30    Hanover   St., 

Boston. 
Painters  No.  690.     Carpenters  Hall,  9  Pauline  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Mon.;    Thomas  W.  McLean.  S.  T. 

and  B.  A.,  87  Horace  St.,  E.  Boston. 

WOBURN. 

Barbers,  Journeymen.     At  different  shops;   3d  Tues.; 

John  T.  Davey,  S.  T.,  6  Montvale  Av. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  45-     Mechanics  Hall, 

Main  St.;   Ist  and  3d  Tues.;  John  F.  McCarthy, 

F.  S.,  1  No.  Warren  St. 
Carpenters    No.    885.     Mechanics    Hall,    Main    St.; 

Thurs.;    Robert   Creed,  R.  S.,  70  Elm  St.,  N. 

Woburn;    John  G.  Cogill,   B.  A.,  27  Glen  Ct., 

Maiden. 
Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers    No.    605. 

(See  Medford.) 
Plumbers  No.  450.     Carpenters  Hall,  415  Main  St.; 

1st  and  3d  Tues. ;  R.  J.  Spencer,  R.  S.,  Franklin 

St.;  John  G.  Cogill,  B.  A.,  27  Glen  Ct..  Maiden. 
Street    and    Electric    Railway    Employees    No.    473. 

Curtis  Blk.,  377a  Main  St.;  Ist  Tues.;  Edwin  J. 

Lord,  F.  S.  and  T.,33  Union  St.;  John  J.  Martin, 

B.  A.,  Green  St. 
Tanners  No.  14575.     Curtis    Blk.,  377a  Main    St.; 

Fri.;  George  Sargent,  S.,  19  Vining  Ct. 

WORCESTER. 

Bakers  No.  133.     67  Winter  St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.; 

Wolf  White,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  124  Millbury  St. 
Bakers  No.  177.     Carpenters  Hdq.,  20  Madison  St.; 

2d   and  4th  Sat.;  George  Brunnell,   R.   S.,   19 

Scott  St.;  John  Berg,  B.  A.,  7  Hooper  St. 
Barbers  No.  186.     K.  of  C.  Hall,  34  Front  St.;  Ist 

and  3d  Thurs.;  Ernest  H.  Tosi,  C.  and  F.  S.,  13 

King  St.;  Peter  Naphen,  B.  A.,  17  Woodbine  St. 
Bartenders  No.  95.     Carpenters  Hdq.,  20  Madison 

St.;  2d  Sun.;  JamesH.  Loughlin,  F.  S.  andB.  A., 

20  Florence  St. 
Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No.  52.     Arcanum  Hall,  566 

Main   St.;  1st   Sun.;  F.   J.   Brierly,   R.   S.,   97 

Green  St.;  George  Lamotte,  B.  A. 
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Local  Trade  Unions. 
WORCESTER  —  Con.  WORCESTER  —  Con. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  16S  (Mixed).     A.  O.  H. 

Hall,  26  Trumbull  St.;  1st  Tues.;  Thomas  R. 

Wiseman,  R.  and  F.  S.,  6  Preston  St. 
Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.   180.     A.  O.   H.   Hall,   26 

Trumbull  St.;  2d   and   4tli   Thurs.;  Joseph   E. 

O'Connor,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  2  Columbia  St. 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  138.     A.  O.  H.  Hall,  26  Trum- 
bull St.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Patrick  J.  Mahoney, 

C.  S  ,  56  Richland  St. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  6.     64  Southbridge  St.; 

Tues.;  Patrick  Cronin,  F.  S.,  30  Jefferson  St. 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  67.     Electri- 
cal Workers  Hall,  419   Main  St.;  Ist  and  3d 

Thurs.;  W.  S.  Delany,  F.  S.,  690  W.  Boylston 

St. 
Building  Laborers  No.  4-     Granite  HaU,  566  Main  St.; 

Tues.;  Martin  J.  Carroll,  S.  T.,  12  Nixon  Av. 
Building  Laborers  No.  44-     9  Bartlett  St.,  Thurs.; 

Domico  Capuano,  F.  S.,  14  Puritan  Av. 
Car  Workers:  -Pride  of  Worcester  Lodge  No.  45.     566 

Main  St  ;  1st  Men.;  Gilbert  Berry,  R.  S.,  11 

Dryden  St. 
Card  Machine  Operators  (Earle  and  Howard  Shops). 

566  Main  St.;    1st  Fri.;  Percy  Milner,   S.,   54 

Woodland  St. 
Carpenters  No.  SS.     Carpenters  Hdq.,   20  Madison 

St.;  Fri.;  John    E.    Burke,    S.,    74    Ward    St.; 

Daniel  S.  Curtis,  B.  A. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  No.   408.     Carroll  Hall,   20 

Madison   St.;   Tues.;    Odias  Emond,  C    S.,  15 

Adams  St.;  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  B.  A. 
Carpenters   No.    720    (Swedish).     Carpenters   Hdq., 

20   Madison   St.;  2d   and   4th   Tues.;  J.   Oscar 

Forsberg,  F.  S.,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  A;  Daniel  S. 

Curtis,  B.  A. 
Carpenters   No.    877   (Shop).     Carpenters  Hdq.,   20 

Madison  St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Fehx  Faucher,  S.; 

Daniel  S.  Curtis,  B.  A. 
Carpet    Weavers    Association.     Bon    Ami   Hall,,  cor. 

Southgate  and  Grand  Sts.;  last  Tues.:  Wilham 

Evans,  Clerk,  8  Douglas  Court. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  92.     Electrical  Workers  Hall,  419 

Main    St.;    1st   Fri.;    George   Apholt,   S.,   Box 

339. 
City  Employees  Protective  No.  200.     Foresters  Hall, 

109  Front  St.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  William  Butler. 

F.  S.,  12  Washburn  St. 
Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers  No.  76.     Morrello  Hall,  67 

Winter  St.;  1st  and  3d  Men.;  Hyman  Schwartz, 

F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  23  Penn  Av. 
Coal  Teamsters  No.  SOS.     Carpenters  Hdq.,  20  Madi- 
son St.;  2d  Sun.;  Jeremiah   Donoghue,   R.   S., 

31  Jefferson  St. 
Coopers  No.   118   (Brewery).     20   Madison  St.;  1st 

Wed.;  Jacob  Drodt,  C.  S.,  4  Tainter  St. 
Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  SOI.     Beaver  Hall, 

9  Bartlett  St.;  2d  Wed.;  John  Greenhalge,  S.  T., 

76  ArUngton  St. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  96.     Electrical  Workers  Hall, 

419  Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  F.  H.  Ludden, 

S. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  616  (Telephone  men).     Moose 

Hall,  35  Pearl  St.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  George  E. 

Winchester,  R.  S.,  628  Cambridge  St. 


Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of:   Worcester  Branch 

No.  800.     Arcanum  parlors,  566  Main  St.;  alt. 

Sat.;  William  Shaw,  S.,  25  Hacker  St. 
Granite  Cutters:  Worcester  Branch.     K.  of  C.  Hall, 

34  Front  St.;  3d  Fri.;  Henry  Cote,  C.  S.,  384 

Shrewsbury  St. 
Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  221.     Electrical 

Workers  Hall,  419  Main  St.;  3d  Fri.;  Thomas  S. 

Shed,  S.  T.,  15  Arthur  St. 
Horseshoers  No.  SI.     Beaver  Hall,  9  Bartlett  St.;  2d 

and  4th  Fri  ;  Edward  H.  Powers,  S.  T. 
Janitors  No.  SSO.     Essenic  Hall,  566  Main  St.;  1st 

Sat.;  Dennis  J.  Callahan,  R.  S.,  57  Barclay  St. 
Lathers  No.  79  (Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal).     Electrical 

Workers  Hall,  419  Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.; 

Wilham  Canning,  S.  T.  and  B.  A.,  65  Exchange 

St. 
Locomotiie  Engineers  No.  64.     Castle  Hall,  405  Main 

St.;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  Theodore  B.    Wardwell, 

S.  T.,  Ill  Hammond  St.;  George  W.  Hubbard, 

Chief  Engineer,  122  Lincoln  St. 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen:  Bay  State  Lodge 

No.  73.     Vassar  Hall.  184  Main  St.;  2d  and  4tb 

Sun.;  Howard  B.  Richardson,  R.  S.  and  B.  A., 

47  Windsor  St. 
Machinists  No.  339.     Carpenters  Hdq.,  20  Madison 

St.;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  Angus  D.  Martin,  F.  S., 

583  S.  Bridge  St. 
Machinists:  Equality  Lodge  No.  694.     Hodgkins  Hall, 

6    McKinley    Rd.;  1st    and    3d    Tues.;  Albert 

Young,  R.  S.,  1209  Grafton  St. 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  No.  285.     A.  O.  H. 

Hall,    26    Trumbull    St.;  2d    Sat.;  Charles    P. 

Groves,  C.  S.,  6  Kilby  St. 
Metal  Polishers  No.  33.     Carpenters  Hdq.,  20  Madi- 
son St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  Albert  E.  Harrison, 

R.  S.,  73  Merrifield  St. 
Molders  No.  6,  Iron.     Carpenters  Hdq..  20  Madison 

St.;  Mon.;  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  C.  R.,  175  Water 

St. 
Musicians  Association  No.  US.     Room  52,  274  Main 

St.;  2d  Sun.;  Louis  T.  Estabrook,  S.,  14  Larch 

St. 
Painters,     Decorators,     and     Paperhangers    No.     48. 

Carpenters  Hall,  20  Madison  St. ;  Mon.;  Wilham 

Crosbee.  R.  S.,  2  lUinois  St.;  James  E.  Heffron, 

B.  A. 
Pants  Makers  and  Cutters  No.  282.     67  Winter  St.; 

Tues.;    Samuel  Goldstein,  F.  S.  and  B.  A.,  33 

Harrison  St. 
Paperhangers  No.  483.     Electrical  Workers  Hall,  419 

Main  St.;  2d  and  4th  Fri. ;  W.  T.  Murphy,  F.  S., 

115  Winfield  St. 
Pattern   Makers   Association.     20   Madison   St.;    2d 

and  4th  Tues.;  James  C.  Potts,  R.  S.,  71  Prospect 

St.;  John  C.  Kear,  B.  A.,  69  HolUs  St. 
Photo-Engravers  No.  47.     566  Main  St.;    4th  Tues.; 

W.  A.  Hanson,  R.  S.,  174  Pleasant  St. 
Plumbers  No.   4.      Granite  Hall,  566  Main  St.;   2d 

and  4th  Thurs.;   Daniel  J.  Buckley,  S.,  12  Bluff 

St. 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  No.  72.     566  Main 

St.;   1st  Tues.;   L.  W.  Brunnell,  S.  T.  and  B.  A., 

15  Vinton  St. 
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Local  Trade  Unions. 


WORCESTEE  —  Con. 


Railroad  Station  Employees  No.   10.     Beaver  Hall, 

9  Bartlett  St.;    2d  Tues.;    Daniel  D.  Sullivan, 

R.  S.,  10  McCormick  Ct. 
Railroad  Station  Employees,  Dixision  No.  32.     Beaver 

Hall,  9  Bartlett  St. ;  IstTuea.;  James  J.  Noonan, 

F.  S..  26  Coral  St. 
Railroad  Station  Employees  No.   S3.     Beaver  Hall, 

9  Bartlett  St.;    2d  Tues.;    F.  R.  Lambertson, 
R.  S.,  29  Highland  St.,  Framingham. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  88.  Vassar 
Hall,  184  Main  St.;  2d  Sun.  and  4th  Mon.; 
T.  H.  Leonard,  S.,  22  Harlow  St. 

Railroad  Trainmen:  Worcester  Lodge  No.  653.  Com- 
monwealth Hall,  566  Main  St.;  1st  Sun.  and 
3d  Tues.;  George  Hamel,  S.,  3  Chrome  St.; 
M.  N.  Doyle,  B.  A.,  334  MiUbury  St. 

Railway  Carmen  No.  6^8-  566  Main  St.;  last  Fri.; 
Thomas  J.  Pepin,  R.  S.,  30  Mendon  St. 

Railway  Clerks:  Worcester  Lodge  No.  84.  Knights 
of  Honor  Hall,  306  Main  St.;  4th  Mon.;  George 
L.  Norton,  R.  S.,  17  Mott  St. 

Railway  Conductors  No.  237.  Castle  Hall,  405  Main 
St.;  4th  Sun.;  James  J.  Butler,  S.  T.,  42  Penn  Av. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  194.  20  Madison  St.;  1st 
and  3d  Tues.;  Gordon  E.  Sutherland,  R.  and 
C.  S.,  10  Fern  St. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  88.  Firemen's  Hall,  8  Wash- 
ington Sq.;  2d  Sun.  and  4th  Wed.;  Carl  G. 
Leighton,  C.  S.,  85  Austin  St.;  Phihp  Sheridan, 
B.  A.,  14  Dorrance  St. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  78.  Granite  Hall,  566  Main 
St.;    1st  and  3d  Thurs.;    M.  F.  Scanlon,  R.  S., 

10  Colton   St.;     William   J.    Brady,    B.    A.,    2 
Chrome  St. 


WORCESTER  —  Con. 


Steamfitters,   Gasfitters,   and  Helpers  No.   //OS.     Car- 
penters Hdq.,  20  Madison  St.;   1st  and  3d  Tues.; 

Edward    C.    Sheridan,    S.,    10    Duxbury    Rd.; 

Walter  F.  Read,  B.  A.,  6  Carver  St. 
Stone  Cutters  Association.     On  call;  James  G.  Carroll, 

C.  S.,  16  Fruit  St. 
Stone  Masons  No.   Z9.     64   Southbridge   St.;    Fri.: 

John  J.  KeUeher,  F.  S.,  37  Coral  St. 
Store  Workers  Association.     Chamber  of  Commerce 

Hall,  11  Foster  St.;    1st  Tues.;   Joseph  O'Keefe, 

S.,  9  Shawmut  St. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  S2.     K.  of 

C.   Hall,   34    Front   St.;     1st   Tues.;    Peter   J. 

Rooney,     B.    A.,    Room    431,    State    Mutual 

Bldg. 
Teamsters  No.   160,   General.     Carpenters  Hdq..   20 

Madison    St.;     1st   and   3d   Sun.;     Thomas   S. 

Shedd,  R.  S.,  110  Gold  St. 
Telephone  Operators,   Sub  Local  No.  96.     Electrical 

Workers  Hall,  419  Main  St.;    1st  and  3d  Mon.; 

Miss  May  Dudley,  R.  S.,  34  Chfton  St. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.   98.     Poli  Hall,  34 

Front  St.;    4th  Sun.;    Jack  Hauser,  F.  S.,  Box 

389. 
Typographical  No.  165.     Carpenters  Hdq.,  20  Mad- 
ison St.;    1st  Sun.;    Frank  P.  Hughes,  R.  S., 

Box  895. 
Web  Pressmen  No.  29.     Arcanum  Hall,  566  Main  St.; 

2d  Mon.;   Robert  Becker,  S.  T.,  101  Providence 

St. 
Wine  Clerks  No.  843,  Wholesale.     Electrical  Workers 

Hall,  419  Main  St.;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;    William 

E.  Martin,  R.  S.,  8  Wall  St.;    Nelson  Muslar, 

B.  A. 


Part  III. 

Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  and  Emigrant 
Aliens  Departed  from  Massachusetts 

1913. 

(Issued  as  Labor  Bulletin  No.  99.) 


[III.  1] 


Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  foe  and  Emi- 
grant Aliens  Departed  from 
Massachusetts,  1913.' 


1.  INTRODUCTORY. 

In  preparing  this  report  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  show  the  vol- 
ume and  character  of  that  portion  of  the  immigration  to  the  United  States 
which  was  destined  for  Massachusetts,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  immi- 
grant population  of  Massachusetts  which  departed  from  this  Common- 
wealth to  take  up  a  permanent  residence  abroad.  The  data  herein 
presented  have  been  selected  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration  for  the  years  1896  to  1913,^  and  from  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  for  the  years  1894 
and  1895. 

2.     IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  ^   DESTINED  FOR   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  and 
destined  for  Massachusetts  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  was 
101,674,  which  is  greater  by  over  31,000  than  the  number  so  destined  in 
1912,  and  greater  by  16,000  than  the  highest  number  recorded  in  any 
previous  year  (85,583  in  1907).  The  proportion  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  aggregate  number  admitted  to  the  United  States  was  8.5 

1  The  years  referred  to  throughout  this  article  are  in  each  case  the  years  ending  June  30. 

'  In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  report  recently  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  on  "The  Problem  of  Immigration  in  Massachusetts"  (House  Document  No.  2300,  1914). 
As  this  report  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  available  to  our  own  constituency,  the  reprimting  of  any  considerable  portion 
thereof  would  be  an  unnecessary  duplication.  Certain  data  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  and  reprinted  in  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission, are  included  in  our  report,  however,  in  order  to  follow  the  usual  form  of  presenting  the  data  relative 
to  volume  and  character  of  the  immigration  to  and  emigration  from  Massachusetts  in  1913.  This  report  is  the 
ninth  annual  presentation  by  this  Bureau  on  the  subject  of  immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts,  previous 
presentations  having  been  published  in  Labor  Bulletins  Nos.  38  (December,  1905),  49  (May,  1907),  56  (January, 
1908),  63  (April,  1909),  75  (August,  1910),  81  (May,  1911),  90  (March,  1912),  and  in  Part  I  of  the  Annual  Report  on 
the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1912. 

2  "Arriving  aliens  whose  permanent  domicile  has  been  outside  the  United  States  who  intend  to  reside  per- 
manently in  the  United  States  are  classed  as  immigrant  aliens;  departing  aliens  whose  permanent  residence 
has  been  in  the  United  States  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  abroad  are  classed  as  emigrant  aliens;  all  alien 
residents  of  the  United  States  making  a  temporary  trip  abroad  and  all  aliens  residing  abroad  making  a  temporary 
trip  to  the  United  States  are  classed  as  non-emigrant  aliens  on  the  outward  journey  and  non-immigrant  on  the 
inward."  —  Report  of  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  page  6. 
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per  cent,  a  slightly  higher  percentage  than  that  for  1912  and  higher  than 
any  corresponding  percentage  since  1901.  Massachusetts,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  be  again  growing  in  favor  as  a  destination  for  immigrants,  al- 
though the  percentage  destined  for  this  State  in  1913  was  considerably 
lower  than  the  corresponding  percentages  for  the  years  1895  to  1898. 

During  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  considerable  variation  from 
year  to  year  in  the  total  number  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  and 
also  in  the  number  destined  for  Massachusetts.  The  number  admitted 
to  the  United  States  did  not  exceed  343,267  during  any  one  of  the  years 
1894  to  1899.  In  1900  the  number  admitted  was  448,572  and  from  year 
to  year  thereafter,  with  the  exception  of  1904,  it  increased  by  large  addi- 
tions until  1907,  when  there  were  1,285,349  admitted.  This  was  the 
record  year  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  Massachusetts. 

In  1908  the  number  admitted  to  the  United  States  decreased  by  over 
500,000  as  compared  with  1907,  and  1909  showed  even  a  smaller  total 
than  1908.  In  1910  the  number  increased  to  1,041,570,  fell  to  878,587 
in  1911,  and  to  838,172  in  1912,  but  in  1913  it  increased  to  1,197,182, 
or  to  a  total  of  only  about  88,000  less  than  the  record  in  1907. 

From  the  monthly  summaries  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Immigration 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1913,  it  appeared  probable  that  the  volume  of 
immigration  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  would  exceed 
that  of  the  record  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  but  later  summaries  in- 
dicate that  the  rate  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  by  no  means  main- 
tained during  the  early  months  of  1914.  It  is  possible  that  the  volume  of 
immigration  has  been  materially  reduced  during  the  later  months  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  slackening  industrial  activity  recently  observed  in 
this  country,  information  regarding  which  has  no  doubt  been  transmitted 
to  those  countries  which  constitute  the  principal  sources  of  immigration 
to  the  United  States.  The  Slavs,  who  have  constituted  an  increasingly 
large  element  in  our  population,  show,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  an  appreciable  decrease;  the  estimate 
for  the  year  based  on  the  returns  for  nine  months  is  316,000,  as  compared 
with  350,856  admitted  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  correspond- 
ing estimate  for  Italians  (north  and  south)  is,  however,  297,000,  as  com- 
pared with  274,147  admitted  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 
The  total  immigration  for  the  year,  according  to  an  estimate  based 
on  the  returns  for  nine  months,  will  probably  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the 
total  for  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  rather  general  lack  of 
employment  which  has  prevailed  for  several  months. 
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Table  I.  —  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts  and  Admitted  to  the  United 

States,  1894-1913. 


Number  of 

Total  Number  of 

■   Percentages  of 

Immigrant  Aliens 

Immigrant 

Total  Immigrant 

Years  (Ending  June  30). 

whose  Destina- 

Aliens Admitted 

Aliens  whose 

tion  was 

to  the 

Destination  was 

Massachusetts 

United  States 

Massachusetts 

1894 

25,995 

285,631 

9.1 

1895,      . 

30,027 

258,536 

11.6 

1896,      .... 

36,561 

343,267 

10.7 

1897 

24,581 

230,832 

10.6 

1898 

23,849 

229,299- 

10.4 

1899 

30,754 

311,715 

9.9 

1900,      

39,474 

448,572 

8.8 

1901 

41,789 

487,918 

8.6 

1902 

50,939 

648,743 

7.9 

1903 

65,757 

857,046 

7.7 

1904 

58,411 

812,870 

7.2 

1905,      

72,151 

1,026,499 

7.0 

1906,1 

73,863 

1,100,735 

6.7 

1907,1    .... 

85,583 

1,285,349 

6.7 

1908,1    

57,303 

782,870 

7.3 

1909,1    

61,197 

751,786 

8.1 

1910,1    

82,666 

1,041,570 

7.9 

1911,1    

70,811 

878,587 

8.1 

1912,1 

70,171 

838,172 

8.4 

1913,1    

101,674 

1,197,892 

8.5 

1894-1913  (20  yearf5), 

1,103,556 

13,817,889 

8  0 

5B,17S 

690,895 

- 

Chart.  — -Immigrant  Alie7is  Admitted  to  the  United  States  and  Destined  for  Massachu- 
setts, 1893-1913. 


THOUSANDS  ■^\m       200         300      400       500       600       700        800       900      1,000      1,100      1,200     1.300      1.400      1,500 

1  In  this  table  the  returns  for  the  years  1906-1913  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  the  earlier  years, 
because  in  1905  and  in  prior  years  all  aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States,  with  the  e.xception  of  those 
merely  in  transit  to  other  countries,  were  reported  as  "alien  arrivals."  During  the  years  1906-1913  there  have 
been  segregated  from  those  arriving  not  only  aliens  in  transit,  but  all  aliens  returning  from  visits  abroad  to  resume 
previously  established  permanent  domiciles  in  the  United  States,  and  all  coming  simply  as  visitors  or  tourists 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  homes  abroad.  The  totals  for  the  years  1894  to  1905  are  directly  comparable 
with  each  other  as  they  stand  in  the  table. 
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Massachusetts  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  States  as  the  declared 
destination  of  immigrants,  ranking  third  or  fourth  for  over  20  years,  and 
having  been  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois. 
During  the  period  1894-1904  it  was  exceeded  only  by  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  sources 
of  immigration.  A  large  part  of  our  immigration  was  formerly  of  Teu- 
tonic and  Celtic  origin,  but  for  several  years  the  bulk  of  immigration  has 
come  from  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  The  number  of  such  origin  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  1913 
was  896,553,^  or  about  75  pel"  cent  of  all  the  immigrants  admitted,  the 
corresponding  percentage  in  1912  having  been  68  per  cent.  Although 
Massachusetts  receives  a  smaller  proportion  of  this  immigration  than  the 
country  as  a  whole,  nevertheless,  approximately  55  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grant aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts  during  the  year  1913  were  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 

The  numbers  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Massachusetts,  together  with  the  percentages  of  the  number  admitted 
who  were  destined  for  this  State  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
are  presented,  by  races  or  peoples,  in  Table  II.  The  Italians  (south) 
lead  with  21,030,  or  9.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Italians  (south) 
admitted  to  the  United  States.  Second  in  point  of  numbers  were  the 
Polish,  13,627,  or  7.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  followed  in  numerical  importance  by:  Portuguese,  9,002; 
Irish,  6,607;  English,  6,541;  Hebrew,  6,109;  Greek,  5,919;  and  Russian, 
5,266.  For  several  years  the  Portuguese  have  shown  the  largest  per- 
centage destined  for  Massachusetts  of  any  of  the  races  or  peoples  repre- 
sented in  the  aggregate  immigration  to  the  United  States,  the  percentage 
in  1913  having  been  66.4  as  compared  with  52.8  in  1912,  51.7  in  1911, 
55.2  in  1910,  and  62.9  in  1909.  The  percentages  for  the  several  races  or 
peoples  showing  over  10  per  cent  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1913 
were:  Portuguese,  66.4;  Armenian,^  25.3;  Syrian,  18.4;  Irish,  17.8; 
African  (black),  17.7;  Finnish,  17.6;  French,  16.1;  Lithuanian,  16.1; 
Greek,  15.3;  Scotch,  14.5;  EngHsh,  11.8;  and  Russian,  10.2.  The  per- 
centages for  these  several  races  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  most  in- 
stances vary  but  little  from  the  corresponding  percentages  for  1912,  but 
there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  Portuguese,  Syrians, 
and  Poles  admitted  to  the  United  States  who  were  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1  This  number  was  divided  as  follows:  Italy,  265,542;  Russia  (principally  Southern),  including  Finland, 
291,040;  Austria,  137,245;  Hungary,  117,580;  Greece,  22,817;  Turkey  in  Europe,  14,128;  Turkey  in  Asia,  23,955; 
Portugal,  14,171;  Spain,  6,167;  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  1,753;  and  Roumania,  2,155.  Report  of  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration,  1913,  page  8. 
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Table  II.  —  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts  and  Admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  1913,  and  Averages  for  the  Five-year  Period,  1908-1912:  By  Races  or 
Peoples. 


1913 

Annual  Averages  — 1908-1912 

Races  or  Peoples. 

Number  of 
Immigrant 
Aliens 
Destined 
for  Massa- 
chusetts 

Number  of 
Immigrant 
Aliens  Ad- 
mitted to 
the  United 
States 

Percentages 

of 
Immigrant 

Aliens 
Destined 
for  Massa- 
chusetts 

Immigrant 

Aliens 

Destined 

for 
Massachu- 
setts 

Immigrant 
Aliens 

Admitted 
to 

the  United 
States 

Percentages 

of 
Immigrant 
Aliens 
Destined 
for  Massa- 
chusetts 

Italian  (south), 

Polish, 

Portuguese,  . 

Irish,    . 

English, 

Hebrew, 

Greek, 

Russian, 

Lithuanian, 

French, 

Scotch, 

Italian  (north), 

Scandinavian, 

Armenian,    . 

Finnish, 

Syrian, 

African  (black), 

Others, 

21,030 
13,627 
9,002 
6,607 
6,541 
6,109 
5,919 
5,266 
3,957 
3,318 
3,090 
2,739 
2,374 
2,367 
2,239 
1,692 
1,173 
4,624 

231,613 

174,365 
13,566 
37,023 
55,522 

101,330 

38,644 

51,472 

24,647 

20,652 

21,293 

42,534 

38,737 

9,353 

12,756 

9,210 

6,634 

308,541 

9.1 

7.8 

66.4 

17.8 

11.8 

6.0 

15.3 

10.2 

16.1 

16.1 

14.5 

6.4 

6.1 

25.3 

17.6 

18.4 

17.7 

1.5 

12,663 
7,581 
3,867 
6,263 
5,952 
5,060 
4,578 
1,611 
2,647 
3,472 
2,579 
1,793 
2,330 
1,175 
1,639 
814 
1,061 
3,345 

152,787 
86,125 

7,189 
36,032 
49,704 
83,403 
31,358 
17,144 
16,559 
17,985 
20,798 
27,477 
39,456 

4,046 
10,118 

5,294 

5,476 
247,644 

8.3 

8.8 
53.8 
17.4 
12.0 

6.1 
14.6 

9.4 
16.0 
19.3 
12.4 

6.5 

5.9 
29.0 
16.2 
15.4 
19.4 

1.4 

Totals, 

101,674 

1,197,892 

8.5 

68,430 

858,597 

8.0 

The  races  or  peoples  specified  in  Table  II  are  those  only  which  ranked 
highest  with  respect  to  the  numbers  destined  for  Massachusetts.  There 
are,  however,  many  peoples  who  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  United 
States,  very  few  or  practically  none  of  whom  are  destined  for  this  State. 
Thus  in  1913  out  of  80,865  Germans  admitted  to  the  United  States,  only 
938  were  destined  for  Massachusetts;  of  42,499  Croatians  and  Slovenians, 
only  57;  of  30,610  Magyars,  only  81;  of  30,588  Ruthenians  (Russniak), 
only  965;    and  of  27,234  Slovaks,  only  132. 

A  comparison,  by  races,  of  the  numbers  of  immigrant  aliens  destined 
for  Massachusetts  in  1913,  with  the  average  annual  numbers  so  destined 
during  the  preceding  five-year  period,  1908-1912  (see  Table  II),  shows 
that  the  rank  of  the  seven  leading  races,  namely,  Italian  (south),  Polish, 
Portuguese,  Irish,  English,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  was  the  same  in  1913  as 
for  the  five-year  period,  except  that  the  Portuguese  ranked  third  in  1913 
instead  of  seventh,  as  in  the  preceding  five-year  period.  There  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Russians  destined  for  Massachusetts 
in  1913,  the  number  for  that  year  having  been  5,266  as  compared  with 
an  annual  average  of  1,611  for  the  preceding  five-year  period,  the  per 
cent  of  increase  having  been  226.9.  Other  races  or  peoples  showing  a 
rate  of  increase  exceeding  50  per  cent  were:  Portuguese,  132.8;  Syrian, 
107.9;    Armenian,  101.4;    Polish,  79.8;    Italian  (south),  66.1;    and  Italian 
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(north),  52.8.     For  all^races  taken  in  the  aggregate  the  rate  of  increase 
was  48.6  per  cent. 

Table  III.  —  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts  and  Admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  1913,  and  Averages  for  the  Five-year  Period  1908-1912:  By  Occupations. 


1913 

Annual  Averages  — 

1908-1912 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Percentages 

of 
Immigrant 

Aliens 
Destined 
for  Massa- 
chusetts 

Immigrant 

Immigrant 

Percentages 

of 
Immigrant 
Aliens 
Destined 
for  Massa- 
chusetts 

Occupations. 

Immigrant 
Aliens 

Immigrant 
Aliens  Ad- 

Aliens 
Destined 

Aliens 
Admitted 

Destined 
for  Massa- 
chusetts 

mitted  to 

the  United 

States 

for 
Massachu- 
setts 

to 
the  United 

States 

Professional. 

7B1 

13,^69 

s.e 

578 

10,643 

5.4 

Teachers,      .... 

207 

2,389 

8.7 

138 

1,678 

8.2 

Musicians,    .... 

70 

1,254 

5.6 

60 

1,026 

5.8 

Clergymen 

66 

1,051 

6.3 

56 

968 

5.8 

Electricians, 

60 

941 

6.4 

54 

662 

8.2 

Engineers  (professional),     . 

56 

1,917 

2.9 

66 

1,675 

3.9 

Other  professional, 

292 

5,917 

4.9 

204 

4,634 

4.4 

Skilled. 

12,976 

160,108 

8.1 

10,i09 

125,056 

8.S 

Tailors 

1,632 

22,934 

7.1 

1,187 

17,580 

6.8 

Shoemakers, 

1,235 

11,578 

10.7 

831 

7,821 

10.6 

Carpenters  and  joiners. 

1,221 

15,035 

8.1 

922 

11,691 

7.9 

Weavers  and  spinners. 

1,079 

3,909 

27.6 

1,070 

3,440 

31.1 

Clerks  and  accountants. 

982 

14,025 

7.0 

815 

11,246 

7.2 

Seamstresses, 

749 

8,723 

8.6 

373 

5,019 

7.4 

Dressmakers, 

554 

6,411 

8.6 

485 

5,947 

8.2 

Masons,        .... 

527 

7,377 

7.1 

361 

4,998 

7.2 

Textile  workers  {n.  s.). 

513 

1,179 

43.5 

504 

1,071 

47.0 

Mariners 

345 

4,979 

6.9 

271 

4,268 

6.3 

Blacksmiths, 

322 

5,431 

5.9 

299 

4,014 

7.4 

Barbers  and  hairdressers,    . 

290 

3,213 

9.0 

218 

2,620 

8.3 

Painters  and  glaziers. 

277 

3,888 

7,1 

248 

3,056 

8.1 

Bakers,         .... 

276 

4,256 

6.5 

225 

3,318 

6.8 

Other  skilled, 

2,974 

47,170 

6.3 

2,600 

38,967 

6.7 

Miscellaneous. 

H,liO 

727,127 

8.8 

39,452 

482,685 

8.2 

Farm  laborers. 

26,283 

320,105 

8.2 

12,131 

191,811 

6.3 

Laborers 

20,093 

220,992 

9.1 

15,142 

165,375 

9.2 

Servants 

15.205 

'  140,218 

10.8 

10,409 

94,970 

11.0 

Farmers,       .... 

763 

13,180 

5.8 

465 

9,160 

5.1 

Merchants  and  dealers. 

628 

.  13,919 

4.5 

478 

10,490 

4.6 

Other  miscellaneous,    . 

1,168 

18,713 

6.2 

827 

10,879 

7.6 

No    occupation     {including 

women  and  children), 

2S,S07 

297,188 

8.0 

17,990 

240,213 

7.5 

Totals, 

101,674 

1,197,892 

8  5 

68,430 

858,597 

8  0 

Table  III  shows,  by  occupations,  the  numbers  of  immigrant  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  the  numbers  destined  for  INIassachusetts, 
with  the  corresponding  percentages  for  the  year  1913,  and  averages  for 
the  five-year  period  1908-1912,  The  total  number  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts classified  as  professional  was  751  in  1913,  this  being  5.6  per  cent 
of  the  13,469  admitted  to  the  United  States.  The  percentage  of  aliens 
destined  for  Massachusetts  and  classified  as  engaged  in  professional  occu- 
pations of  the  total  number  admitted  to  the  United  States  was  slightly 
larger  in  1913  than  for  the  preceding  five-year  period,  the  respective 
percentages  being  5.6  and  5.4,  Of  those  in  professional  occupations, 
teachers  ranked  first  in  point  of  numbers  and  likewise  with  respect  to 
the  percentage  destined  for  Massachusetts. 
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The  total  number  of  skilled  workmen  destined  for  Massachusetts  was 
12,976,  or  8.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  skilled  workpeople  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  The  occupations  showing  the  largest  numbers  of 
skilled  Vv'orkpeople  destined  for  Massachusetts  were:  Tailors,  1,632; 
shoemakers,  1,235;  carpenters  and  joiners,  1,221;  and  weavers  and 
spinners,  1,079. 

Over  two-fifths  (43.5  per  cent)  of  the  textile  workers  (not  specified) 
entering  the  United  States  chose  Massachusetts  as  their  destination,  while 
27.6  per  cent  of  the  weavers  and  spinners,  10.7  per  cent  of  the  shoemakers, 
and  9.0  per  cent  of  the  barbers  and  hairdressers  were  so  destined. 

There  were  64,140  miscellaneous  unskilled  workpeople  who  were 
destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1913,  or  8.8  per  cent  of  the  727,127  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States.  Farm  laborers  to  the  number  of  26,283, 
or  8.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  admitted  to  the  United  States,  ranked 
first;  laborers,  20,093,  or  9.1  per  cent,  ranked  second;  and  servants, 
15,205,  or  10.8  per  cent,  ranked  third.  For  the  five-year  period  laborers 
ranked  first,  with  an  annual  average  of  15,142,  or  9.2  per  cent;  farm 
laborers  second,  with  an  annual  average  of  12,131,  or  6.3  per  cent;  and 
servants  third,  with  an  annual  average  of  10,409,  or  11.0  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  immigrant  aliens  entering  this  State  in  1913 
having  no  occupation  (including  women  and  children)  was  23,807,  or 
8.0  per  cent  of  the  297,188  admitted  to  the  United  States,  while  the  cor- 
responding per  cent  for  the  five-year  period  was  7.5. 

Table  IV  shows,  by  races  or  peoples,  for  each  of  the  several  years 
from  1909  to  1913,  the  numbers  of  immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  corresponding  totals  for  the  five-year  period. 


Table  IV.  —  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts,  1909-1913:  By  Races  or 

Peoples. 


Races  or  Peoples. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1909-1913 

Italian  (south),           .         .         .         . 

13,049 

16,182 

13,318 

12,611 

21,030 

76,190 

Polish, 

8,151 

9,551 

6,152 

7,988 

13,627 

45,469 

Portuguese, 

2,897 

4,228 

3,862 

4,967 

9,002 

24,956 

Irish, 

5,639 

6,579 

6,899 

5,866 

6,607 

31,590 

English, 

4,379 

7,405 

7,149 

5,552 

6,541 

31,026 

Hebrew, 

3,667 

4,693 

5,361 

5,097 

6,109 

24,927 

Greek, 

3,202 

5,787 

5,223 

4,561 

5,919 

24,692 

Russian,     . 

959 

1,274 

1,673 

2,673 

5,266 

11,845 

Lithuanian, 

2,612 

3,453 

2,585 

2,472 

3,957 

15,079 

French, 

4,383 

5,171 

3,217 

3,160 

3,318 

19,249 

Scotch, 

1,770 

3,108 

3,073 

3,030 

3,090 

14,071 

Italian  (north). 

1,651 

2,478 

1,753 

1,529 

2,739 

10,150 

Scandinavian,    . 

1,917 

3,223 

2,754 

1,953 

2,374 

12,221 

Armenian, 

1,099 

1,603 

758 

1,375 

2,367 

7,202 

Finnish, 

1,910 

2,549 

1,473 

1,209 

2,239 

9,380 

Syrian, 

441 

999 

857 

838 

1,692 

4,827 

African  (black). 

739 

937 

1,341 

1,290 

1,173 

5,480 

Others, 

2,732 

3,446 

3,363 

4,000 

4,624 

18,165 

Totals, 

61,197 

82,6S6 

70,811 

70,171 

101,674 

386,519 
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On  comparing  the  numbers  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  each  of  the 
five  years,  it  will  be  observed  that  for  each  race  or  people  except  the 
Irish,  English,  French,  Scotch,  Scandinavian,  Finnish,  and  African  (black), 
the  maximum  number  destined  for  Massachusetts  was  in  1913.  The 
maximum  number  of  Irish  and  African  (black)  was  in  1911,  and  of  the 
English,  French,  Scotch,  Scandinavian,  and  Finnish  in  1910.  The  Italians 
(south),  with  21,030  persons  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1913,  far  out- 
ranked any  other  race  or  people  represented  in  the  returns  for  the  entire 
period;  the  Poles  ranked  second,  with  a  total  of  13,627  in  1913,  and  the 
Portuguese  third,  with  a  total  of  9,002  in  1913. 

3.     EMIGRANT  ALIENS  ^  DEPARTED    FROM   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Data  showing  the  number  of  emigrant  aliens  who  departed  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Massachusetts  in  1913,  classified  by  races  or 
peoples,  with  comparative  totals  and  corresponding  percentages  for  the 
five  years  1908-1912,  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 


Table  V.  —  Emigrant  Aliens  Departed  from  Massachusetts  and  from  the  United  States 
in  1913,  and  Averages  for  the  Years  1908-1912:  By  Races  or  Peoples. 


1913 

Annual  Averages  — 1908-1912 

Races  or  Peoples. 

Number  of 
Emigrant 

Aliens 
Departed 
from  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Number  of 
Emigrant 

Aliens 
Departed 

from 

the  United 

states 

Percentages 
of  Emigrant 

Aliens  De- 
parted from 
the  United 
States  who 

Departed 
from  Massa- 
chusetts 

Number  of 
Emigrant 

Aliens 
Departed 
from  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Number  of 
Emigrant 

Aliens 
Departed 

from 

the  United 

States 

Percentages 
of  Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 
parted from 
the  United 
States  who 
Departed 
from  Massa- 
chusetts 

Italian  (south), 

Greek, 

Polish, 

Portuguese, 

English, 

Italian  (north), 

Lithuanian, 

Turkish, 

Russian, 

Finnish, 

African  (black), 

Irish,     . 

Scotch, 

Scandinavian, 

French, 

German, 

Armenian,    . 

Syrian, 

Hebrew, 

Others, 

5,232 
3,296 
1,931 
943 
678 
596 
528 
485 
459 
380 
372 
367 
240 
223 
221 
150 
146 
137 
128 
558 

79,057 

31,556 

24,107 

1,583 

10,794 

10,995 

3,276 

1,297 

10,548 

3,053 

1,671 

4,458 

4,118 

9,291 

4,019 

11,871 

676 

797 

6,697 

88,326 

6.6 

10.4 

8.0 

59.6 

6.3 

5.4 

16.1 

37.4 

4.4 

12.4 

22.3 

8.2 

5.8 

2.4 

5.5 

1.3 

21.6 

17.2 

1.9 

0.6 

4,977 
1,105 
2,103 
672 
569 
680 
400 
192 
303 
220 
237 
332 
188 
275 
161 
182 
158 
177 
172 
630 

83,654 
9,262 

30,523 
1,151 
7,332 

15,362 
2,752 
1,212 
7,299 
2,907 
1,024 
2,872 
2,349 
7,301 
3,509 

14,306 

607 

1,225 

6,663 

89,138 

5.9 

11.9 

6.9 

58.4 

7.8 

4.4 

14.5 

15.8 

4.2 

7.6 

23.1 

11.6 

8.0 

3.8 

4.6 

1.3 

26.0 

14.4 

2.6 

0.7 

Totals, 

17,070 

308,190 

5.5        ! 

1 

13,733             290,448 

4.7 

>  For  definition,  see  Note  3  on  page  3. 
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The  total  number  of  emigrant  aliens  who  departed  from  the  United 
States  in  1913  was  308,190,  of  which  number  17,070,  or  5.5  per  cent, 
departed  from  Massachusetts.  The  net  increase  in  the  alien  population 
of  the  United  States  (represented  by  excess  of  immigration  over  emigra- 
tion) during  the  year  1913  was  889,702,  no  deduction  being  made,  how- 
ever, for  the  number  of  naturalized  citizens  who  left  this  country  for 
permanent  residence  abroad.  Corresponding  data  for  Massachusetts  show 
that  the  net  gain  in  population  (represented  by  immigration  in  excess  of 
emigration)  was  84,604. 

The  races  showing  over  1,000  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  in  1913 
were:  Italian  (south),  5,232;  Greek,  3,296;  and  Polish,  1,913.  There 
were  several  races  (not  specified  in  Table  V)  showing  a  large  emigration 
from  the  United  States,  comparatively  few  of  the  emigrants  having  been 
from  Massachusetts.  Thus,  of  the  13,525  Bulgarians  who  departed  from 
the  United  States  in  1913,  only  65  departed  from  Massachusetts;  of  the 
11,496  Magyars,  only  32;  of  the  10,209  Croatians  and  Slovenians,  only 
32;  of  the  9,851  Slovaks,  only  41;  of  5,327  Ruthenians  (Russniak), 
only  26;  of  3,181  Spaniards,  only  41;  and  of  3,156  Roumanians, 
only  11. 


Table  VI.  —  Immigrant  Aliens  Destined  for  and  Emigrant   Aliens   Departed  from 
Massachusetts  in  1913  and  Averages  for  1908-1912:  By  Races  or  Peoples. 


1913 

Annual  Aver- 
age Number 

Increase  in 
Number  of 

Annual 

Average  In- 

Number of 

Number  of 

Increase  in 
Number  of 
Immigrants 

of  Emigrant 

Immigrants 

crease  in 

Races  or  Peoples. 

Immigrant 
Aliens 

Emigrant 
Aliens 

Aliens 
Departed 

over 

Emigrants 

Number  of 
Immigrants 

Destined 

Departed 

from  Mas- 

for Five 

over 

for  Massa- 

from Mas- 

over 
Emigrants 

sachusetts 

Years 

Emigrants 

chusetts 

sachusetts 

1908-1912 

1908-1912 

1908-1912 

Italian  (south),  . 

21,030 

5,232 

15,798 

4,977 

38,428 

7,685 

Greek, 

5,919 

3,296 

2,623 

1,105 

17,365 

3,473 

Polish, 

13,627 

1,931 

11,696 

2,103 

27,387 

5,477 

Portuguese, 

9,002 

943 

8,059 

672 

15,974 

3,195 

English, 

6,541 

678 

5,863 

569 

26,916 

5,383 

Italian  (north). 

2,739 

596 

2,143 

680 

5,566 

1,113 

Lithuanian, 

3,957 

528 

3,429 

400 

11,235 

2,247 

Turkish,      . 

658 

485 

173 

192 

780 

156 

Russian, 

5,266 

459 

4,807 

303 

6,543 

1,309 

Finnish, 

2,239 

380 

1,859 

220 

7,093 

1,419 

African  (black). 

1,173 

372 

801 

237 

4,119 

824 

Irish,  . 

6,607 

367 

6,240 

332 

29,659 

5,933 

Scotch,       _. 

3,090 

240 

2,850 

188 

11,952 

2,390 

Scandinavian, 

2,374 

223 

2,151 

275 

10,273 

2,055 

French, 

3,318 

221 

3,097 

161 

16,556 

3,311 

German ,     . 

938 

150 

788 

182 

3,644 

729 

Armenian, 

2,367 

146 

2,221 

158 

5,085 

1,017 

Syrian, 

1,692 

137 

1,555 

177 

3,670 

734 

Hebrew, 

6,109 

128 

5,981 

172 

24,441 

4,88S 

Others, 

3,02'8 

558 

2,470 

630 

6,794 

1,359 

Totals, 

101,674 

17,070 

84,604 

13,733 

273,480 

54,696 
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The  net  increase  or  decrease  in  1913  in  the  ahen  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts (represented  by  the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration)  is 
shown,  by  races  or  peoples,  in  Table  VI.  The  largest  net  gains  were: 
Italian  (south),  15,798;  Pohsh,  11,696;  Portuguese,  8,059;  Irish,  6,240; 
Hebrew,  5,981;  English,  5,863;  and  Russian,  4,807.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  the  number  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1913  was  45,  while 
the  number  departing  was  79,  making  a  net  decrease  for  the  year  of  34. 

The  numbers  of  emigrant  aliens  who  departed  from  this  State  and 
from  the  United  States  in  1913  and  the  average  annual  numbers  for  the 
five-year  period  1908-1912  are  given,  by  occupations,  in  Table  VII. 


Table  VII.  —  Emigrant  Aliens  Departed  from  Massachusetts  and  from  the   United 
States  in  1913,  and  Averages  for  the  Years  1908-1012:  By  Races  or  Peoples. 


1913 

Annual  Averages  - 

- 1908-1912 

Percentages 

Percentages 

Number  of 
Emigrant 

Aliens 
Departed 
from  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Number  of 
Emigrant 

of  Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 

Number of 
Emigrant 

Aliens 
Departed 
from  Mas- 
sachusetts 
1 

Number  of 
Emigrant 

of  Emigrant 
Aliens  De- 

Occupations. 

Aliens 

parted  from 

Aliens 

parted  from 

Departed 

from 

the  United 

States 

the  United 

States  who 

Departed 

from  Massa- 

Departed 

from 

the  United 

States 

the  United 

States  who 

Departed 

from  Massa- 

chusetts 

chusetts 

Professional. 

165 

S,9BS 

5.6 

117 

S,649 

4.4 

Teachers,      .... 

34 

484 

7.0 

32 

402 

8.0 

Clergymen,  .         .         . 

26 

335 

7.8 

11 

259 

4.2 

Engineers  (professional), 

25 

408 

6.1 

12 

340 

3.5 

Actors,           .         .         .         . 

23 

333 

6.9 

6 

194 

3.1 

Others 

57 

1,365 

4.2 

56 

1,454 

3.9 

Skilled. 

1,976 

31,563 

6.3 

1,481 

30,133 

4.9 

Textile  workers  {n.s.), 

447 

711 

62.9 

268 

475 

56.4 

Shoemakers, 

239 

.    606 

39.4 

112 

908 

12.3 

Weavers  and  spinners, 

174 

457 

38.1 

143 

371 

38.5 

Barbers  and  hairdressers,    . 

126 

537 

23.5 

51 

617 

8.3 

Clerks  and  accountants. 

101 

1,804 

5.6 

76 

1,697 

4.5 

Tailors 

98 

1,850 

5.3 

81 

2,262 

3.6 

Masons,        .... 

85 

616 

13.8 

44 

766 

5.7 

Carpenters  and  joiners. 

85 

1,529 

5.6 

92 

1,960 

4.7 

Mariners,      .... 

50 

696 

7.2 

37 

623 

5.9 

Stonecutters, 

47 

254 

18.5 

21 

222 

9.5 

Bakers,          .... 

46 

475 

9.7 

36 

568 

6.3 

Machinists,  .... 

44 

817 

5.4 

59 

686 

8.6 

Dressmakers, 

38 

482 

7.9 

33 

500 

6.6 

Seamstresses, 

34 

217 

15.7 

42 

224 

18.8 

Blacksmiths, 

33 

292 

11.3 

27 

460 

5.9 

Painters  and  glaziers, 

30 

366 

8.2 

22 

407 

5.4 

Others 

299 

19,854 

1.5 

337 

17,387 

1.9 

Miscellaneous. 

ie,708 

BS8,306 

5.6 

9,742 

203,358 

4.8 

Laborer." 

10,896 

191,604 

5.7 

8,410 

174,246 

4.8 

Servants 

937 

16,220 

5.8 

722 

10,352 

7.0 

Merchants  and  dealers. 

239 

5,979 

4.0 

185 

4,886 

3.8 

Fishermen 

124 

261 

47.5 

26 

151 

17.2 

Farm  laborers, 

103 

3,948 

2.6 

71 

4,452 

1.6 

Farmers,       .... 

86 

6,120 

1.4 

108 

6,013 

1.8 

Others 

323 

4,174 

7.7 

220 

3,258 

6.8 

No     occupation     (including 

women  and  children). 

g,S21 

45,398 

4.9    ; 

S,S9S 

39,914 

6.0 

Unknown 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14,394 

- 

Totals, 

17,070 

308,190 

5.5 

13,733 

290,448 

4.7 
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Laboe  Bibliogeaphy,  1913. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  bibliography,  prepared  by  Miss  Etta  F.  Philbrook,  Librarian  of  the 
Bureau,  is  a  Hst  of  important  titles,  either  books  or  in  periodicals,  which 
appeared  in  the  calendar  year  1913  on  the  subject  of  labor  in  its  broad  aspect, 
and  is  divided  into  the  following  29  sections: 


1.  Child  Labor,        ..... 

2.  Collective  Agreements, 

3.  Conciliation  and  Arbitration, 

4.  Conventions  and  Conferences, 

5.  Cost  of  Living  and  Prices,     . 

6.  Court  Decisions,  .... 

7.  Credit  Unions  and  Co-operation,   . 

8.  Diseases  of  Occupations  and  Industrial  Hygiene, 

9.  Employers'  Associations, 

10.  Homework, 

11.  Housing  and  Town  Planning, 

12.  Immigration,       ..... 

13.  Injunctions,         ..... 

14.  Injuries,      ...... 

15.  Inspection  of  Places  of  Employment, 

16.  Labor  Organizations,    .... 

17.  Legislation,  ..... 

18.  Manufactures  and  Mining,    . 

19.  Profit  Sharing, 

20.  Savings  Banks,    ..... 

21.  Scientific  Management, 

22.  Social  Insurance  and  Retirement  Systems, 

23.  Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  Boycotts,   . 

24.  Unemplojmaent,  ..... 

25.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,  . 

26.  Welfare  Work,     .         . 

27.  Woman  Labor,    ..... 

28.  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Employers'  Liability, 

29.  Miscellaneous,     ....... 
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1.    CHILD  LABOR. 


Abelsdorff,  Walter.  Statistik  der  Frauen- 
und  Kinderarbeit.  Id  Gebiete  und  Metho- 
den  der  amtlichen  Arbeitsstatistik  in  den 
wichtigsten  Industriestaaten.  Beitrage  zur 
Arbeiterstatistik  no.  12.  Prepared  by  the 
Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt,  Abteilung 
fiir  Arbeiterstatistik.  Berlin.  Carl  Hey- 
mann.     1913.     p.  378-433. 

A  study  of  ofEcial  investigations  of  woman 
and  child  labor  and  reports  on  the  subjects  in  the 
principal  industrial  countries  of  the  world. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  Abelsdorfif  for  the  division  of 
labor  statistics  of  the  German  imperial  statistical 
office. 

Alabama.  Factory  inspector.  Annual  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1912. 
Montgomery,     1913.     144  p. 

The  report  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
child  labor  conditions  in  the  factories  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Argentine  Republic,  Trabajo  de  los  men- 
ores  en  la  via  publica.  In  Boletin  del 
departamento  nacional  del  trabajo.  no,  25, 
p.  836-843,     Buenos  Aires,    Dec,  31, 1913, 


law. 


Notes  on  the  enforcement  of  the  child^labor 


Trabajo  de  mujeres  y  de  menores.     In 

Boletin  del  departamento  nacional  del  trabajo. 
DO.  25.  p.  858-875,  Buenos  Aires,  Dec, 
31,  1913, 

Woman  and  child  labor  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Australia.  Manufacturing  industries.  In 
Official  year  book  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia,  no.  6.  Melbourne.  Common- 
wealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
1913.     p.  524-568. 

Industrial  statistics  showing  numbers  of 
persons  employed  by  sex,  statistics  of  child 
labor,  wages  and  salaries,  value  of  product,  etc. 

Austria.  Erhebung  uber  die  Kinderarbeit  in 
Oesterreich  im  Jahre  1908.  Teil  2,  Text- 
liche  Darstellung,  Heft  2,  Wien,  K,  K, 
Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt.  1913.  (8),  p. 
79-343. 

Part  2  of  vol.  2  of  the  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  child  labor  in  Austria  in  1908  made  by 
the  imperial  statistical  office.  Reviewed  in 
Soziale  Rundschau,  14th  year,  p.  Ill  266-III 
268,  Wien,  July  1913. 


Boswell,  M.  Louise.  Child  labor  and  need. 
National  child  labor  committee  pamphlet 
no.  194.    New  York.    1913.     11  p. 

Results  of  a  special  study  made  from  records 
of  the  Cincinnati  bureau  of  vocational  guidance. 
Reprinted  from  Child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2,  no.  1, 
p.  17-26,  New  York,  May  1913. 

Brazil.  Um  decreto  do  governo  provisorio 
dcerca  dos  menores  nas  fabricas.  In 
Boletim  do  departamento  estadual  do  trab- 
alho.  V.  2.  p.  35-40.  Sao  Paulo.  1st 
quarter  of  1913. 

A  discussion  of  child  labor  in  Brazil  and  the 
text  of  the  decree  of  Jan.  17,  1891,  regulating 
child  labor  in  the  republic. 

Brown,  Edward  F.  Child  labor  in  New  York 
canning  factories.  In  National  child  labor 
committee  pamphlet,  no.  188.  New  York. 
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labor  enforced  by  the  state  board  of  labor 
and  industries.  1913.  104  p. 
Michigan.  Inspection  of  factories,  work- 
shops, hotels,  and  stores.  In  SOth  annual 
report  of  Michigan  department  of  labor. 
Lansing.  1913.  p.  93-96,  102-417,  438- 
453. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  statistics  of  in- 
spections showing  wages,  child  labor,  and  woman 
labor,  etc. 

More  protection  for  working  children.  Child 
labor  bulletin,  v.  2.  no.  3.  New  York. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Nov. 
1913.     72  p. 

Review  of  child  labor  in  1913  including  a 
summary  by  states  of  suggestions  for  changes 
in  child  labor  laws. 

New  York.  Child  labor.  In  Report  of  New 
York  bureau  of  factory  inspection  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1911.  Al- 
bany. State  Department  of  Labor.  1913. 
p.  14,  15,  22,  23,  224-235. 

Children  found  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments. In  Report  of  New  York  bureau  of 
mercantile  inspection  for  the  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1911.  Albany.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  1913.  p.  420-422,  426- 
448. 

Industrial  directory  of  New  York  state, 

1912.     1st   annual,     cclxiv,    562    p.      Al- 
bany.    State  Department  of  Labor.    1913. 

Compiled  by  the  Division  of  industrial  direc- 
tory of  the  New  York  state  department  of  labor. 
The  volume  contains:  Descriptions  of  cities 
and  villages  of  not  less  than  1,000  population, 
with  special  reference  to  industrial  opportuni* 
ties;  tables  showing  conditions  relative  to  bank- 
ing, manufactures,  factory  employees,  and  hours 
of  labor;  a  register  of  factories;  and  the  in- 
dustry classification  used  by  the  department. 
The  statistics  of  employees  are  classified  for 
men  (over  16  years  of  age),  women  (over  16), 
and  girls  or  boys  (14-16  years). 

State  factory  investigating  com- 
mission. 2d  report,  1913.  Albany.  J.  B. 
Lyon  Co.    1913.    2  v.    v,  vi,  1340  p. 

Throughout  the  reports  included  in  these 
two  volumes  are  given  details  of  child  labor 
conditions,  particularly  in  tenement  manufac- 
turing, the  canneries,  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. 

New  Zealand.  Return  of  hours  of  overtime 
worked  by  boys  and  women  during  year 
1912-13  in  factories  in  the  principal  towns 
in  New  Zealand  and  permits  granted  to 
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young  persons  to  work  in  factories.  In 
S2d  annual  report  of  the  department  of  labor, 
1913.    Wellington,     1913.    p.  85,  86. 

NiCHOL,  Henry.  An  eight-hour  day  in  a  ten- 
hour  state.  In  Child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2. 
no.  1.  p.  142-144.  New  York.  May 
1913. 

Nova  Scotia.  Child  labor.  In  5th  annual  re- 
port of  factories  inspector  for  year  ended 
Sept.  SO,  1912.  Halifax.  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Mines.    1913.    p.  24-28. 

Notes,  William.  Overwork,  idleness,  or  indus- 
trial education.  National  child  labor  com- 
mittee pamphlet  no.  191.  New  York. 
1913.     14  p. 

Reprinted  from  Annals  of  American  academy. 
Mar.  1906.  Also  printed  in  Child  labor  bulletin, 
V.  1,  no.  4,  p.  75-87,  New  York,  Feb.  1913. 

Gates,  W.  H.  Child  labor  and  health.  In 
Child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2.  no.  1.  p.  117- 
120.     New  York.     May  1913. 

O'Hara,  Edwin  V.  Welfare  legislation  for 
women  and  minors.  Portland,  Ore.  Con- 
sumers' League.    Jan.  1913.     (12)  p. 

Bound  with  report  of  the  social  survey  com- 
mittee of  the  consumers'  league  of  Oregon  on 
the  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  work  and 
cost  and  standard  of  living  of  women  wage- 
earners  in  Oregon  with  special  reference  to 
Portland. 

Ohio.  Bueeau  of  labor  statistics.  Ab- 
stract of  36th  annual  report,  1912.  Colum- 
bus.    1913.     39  p. 

An  abstract  of  industrial  statistics  and  coal 
mining,  1910  and  1911,  with  a  rSsumd  of  the 
work  of  free  employment  offices,  inspection, 
statistics  of  employment  of  women  and  children. 

Oregon.  Board  of  inspectors  of  child 
LABOR.  Report,  May  21,  1911-Sept.  SO, 
1912.    Salem.     1913.     12  p. 

Page,  Anne  B.  Labour  laws  for  women  and 
children  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Women's 
industrial  news.  v.  17.  new  series,  p. 
171-186.     London.     Oct.  1913. 

Porto  Rico.  Work  of  women  and  children. 
In  Special  report  of  bureau  of  labor,  no.  1, 
Dec.  16,1912.    San  Juan.    1913.    p.  23-27. 

Potter,  Zenas  L.  Industrial  conditions  in  the 
canning  industry  of  New  York  state.  In 
2d  report  of  the  New  York  state  factory  in- 
vestigating commission,  v.  2.  Albany. 
J.  B.  Lyon  Co.    1913.    p.  757-915. 

Report  of  an  investigation  conducted  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1912. 


Quebec.  Inspection  of  industrial  establish- 
ments and  public  buildings.  In  General 
report  of  the  minister  of  public  works  and 
labour  of  the  province  of  Quebec  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1913.  Quebec.  1913. 
p.  59-100. 

Reports  of  the  chief  inspector  and  the  assist- 
ant inspectors  on  the  administration  of  labor 
laws  with  special  reference  to  child  labor,  acci- 
dents, occupational  diseases,  health,  etc. 

Queensland.  Persons  employed  and  average 
weekly  wage  in  registered  factories.  In 
Report  of  the  director  of  labour  and  chief 
inspector  of  factories  and  shops  for  year 
ended  30th  June,  1913.  Brisbane.  De- 
partment of  Labour.     1913.     p.  31-127. 

Rochester,  Anna.  The  battle  lines  of  child 
labor  legislation.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p. 
86-88.    New  York.    Apr.  19,  1913. 

A  r6sum6  of  proposed  legislation  in  various 

states. 

Scotland.  Report  of  the  12th  decennial  census 
of  Scotland,  v.  2.  Ages  and  conjugal  con- 
ditions, occupations,  industries,  housing 
conditions,  etc.  Edinburgh.  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionary Office.  1913.  cxvi,  571  p.  [Cd. 
6896.1 

A  r6sum6  of  report  showing  number  of  persons 
employed  by  age  periods,  ses  and  occupation 
groups  was  printed  in  Board  of  trade  labour 
gazette,  v.  21,  p.  368,  369,  London,  Oct.  1913. 

Smith,  Walter  G.     A  law  to  save  the  child. 

In  Common  cause,    v.  3.    p.  23-32.     New 

York.     Jan.  1913. 
Stoddard,  William  L.    "The  child  that  toileth 

not."    In  Survey,    v.  29,  p.  705-708.    New 

York.     Feb.  15,  1913. 

A  reply  to  the  charges  of  Mr.Dawley  against 
the  United  States  bureau  of  labor  and  its  child 
labor  investigations.  See  also  National  child 
labor  committee  pamphlet  no.  186. 

Stories  about  the  other  child.  Supplement  to 
the  child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2.  no.  3. 
New  York.  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee.    Dec.  1913.     79  p. 

Sullivan,  John  J.  Breeding  social  discontent. 
Factory  conditions  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  In  Common  cause,  v.  3.  p.  234- 
238.     New  York.     Mar.  1913. 

Swift,  W.  H.  The  campaign  in  North  Carolina. 
The  mountain  whites  —  by  one  of  them. 
National  child  labor  committee  pamphlet 
no.  200.     New  York.     1913.     10  p. 

Reprinted  from  Child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2,  no. 
1,  p.  96-104,  New  York,  May  1913. 
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S-wiTZEELAND.  RappoHs  dcs  gouvernements  can- 
tonaux  sur  V execution  de  la  loifederale  con- 
cernant  le  travail  dans  les  fabriques,  1911 
et  1912.  Aarau.  Departement  Federal 
de  I'Industrie.    1913.    131  p. 

Report  on  the  enforcement  of  federal  factory 
laws  in  Switzerland  in  1911  and  1912.  Reports 
of  factory  inspection,  accidents,  hours  of  labor 
and  Sunday  work,  child  labor,  prosecutions, 
etc.,  are  given  for  each  canton  separately. 

United  States.  Child  labor.  In  American 
labor  legislation  review,  v.  3.  p.  364-378. 
New  York.     Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  states,  of  child  labor  legis- 
lation enacted  in  the  United  States  during  1913. 

. Prohibition    of   night    work    of   young 

persons.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whole  no.  117, 
Miscellaneous  series,  no.  2.  Apr.  10, 
1913.     Washington.     74  p. 

A  translation  of  the  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  international  labor  ofiBce  for  the  inter- 
national conference  to  be  held  at  Berne,  Sept. 
1913. 

Ten-hour    maximum    working-day    for 


wamen  and  young  persons.  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, whole  no.  118.  Miscellaneous 
series,  no.  3.  Apr.  10,  1913.  Washington. 
Tip. 
United  States  maps  showing  the  main  provisions 
of  existing  child  labor  laivs.  National  child 
labor  committee  pamphlet  no.  187.  -  New 
York.     1913.     8  p. 

Reprinted  from  Child  labor  bulletin,  v.    1, 
no.  4,  p.  5-11,  New  York,  Feb.  1913. 

Van  Klbeck,  Mary.     Artificial  flower  makers. 
Russell      Sage     foundation     publication. 


New  York.  Survey  Associates.  1913. 
xix,  261  p. 
Weltner,  C.  E.  Social  welfare  and  child 
labor  in  South  Carolina  cotton  mill  com- 
munities. National  child  labor  committee 
pamphlet  no.  201,  New  York.  1913. 
7  p. 

Reprinted  from  Child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2, 
no.  1,  p.  85-90,  New  York,  May  1913.  ' 

Western  Australia.  Annual  report  of  chief 
inspector  of  factories,  1912.  In  Report 
on  the  medical,  health,  factories,  and  early 
closing  department,  1912.  Perth.  1913. 
p.  83-98. 

Includes  reports  on  "The  factories  act,  1904" 
and  "The  early  closing  act,  1902."  Tables  3 
and  4  show  number  of  employees  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age,  by  years  and  sex. 

Wise,  Stephen  S.  Safeguarding  workers.  In 
Survey,  v.  29.  p.  734,  735.  New  York. 
Feb.  22,  1913. 

Comments  on  legislation  in  behalf  of  women 
and  children  proposed  by  the  New  York  factory 
investigating  commission. 

WoMER,  Parley  P.  The  church  and  the  labor 
conflict.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1913. 
X,  302  p. 

Some  of  the  important  chapters  are:  The 
protection  of  the  wage-earning  woman  and  child 
(p.  162-183),  the  question  of  the  open  or  closed 
shop  (p.  184-205),  labor's  appeal  to  violence 
(p.  206-227),  the  establishment  of  labor  courts 
(p.  228-250). 

WooLLEY,  Helen  T.  Charting  childhood  in 
Cincinnati.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  601- 
606.     New  York.     Aug.  9,  1913. 
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AusTEiA.  Die  Kollektiven  Arbeits-  und  Lohnver- 
tr&ge  in  Oesterreich.  Abschlilsse  und  Erneu- 
erungen  des  Jahres  1911.  Wien.  K.  K. 
Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt.    1913.    v,  2S2p. 

Statistics  of  collective  agreements  in  Aiistria 
in  1911  giving  detail  as  to  hours  of  labor,  wages 
and  other  matters  of  agreement,  a  discussion 
of  conditions  obtaining  in  each  industry  group 
as  the  result  of  collective  agreements,  and  a 
tabular  presentation  of  the  terms  of  each  agree- 
ment. Issued  by  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor 
statistics. 

Canada.  Phice,  Samuel.  Report  of  royal 
commissioner  on  coal  mining  disputes  on 
Vancouver  Island.  Ottawa.  Department 
of  Labour.    1913.    43  p. 

Appended  to  the  report  are  copies  of  wage 
agreements  between  the  coal  mining  companies 
and  their  employees  and  notices  and  circulars 
relating  to  the  strike.  The  report  was  reviewed 
in  the  Labour  gazette,  v.  14,  p.  432-435,  Ottawa, 
Oct.  1913. 


Recent   industrial    agreements,    1912, 

1913.  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p.  767- 
771,  886-893,  1120-1122,  1278-1281, 
1404-1414;  v.  14.  p.  56-65,  185-196, 
350-353,  466-477,  587-589,  70&-708. 
Ottawa.  Jan.,  Feb.,  Apr.-Oct.,  Dec. 
1913. 

Cohen,  Julius  H.  Control  of  sanitary  stand- 
ards. In  Survey,  v.  29.  p.  631,  632. 
New  York.    Feb.  1,  1913. 

R4sum6  of  the  results  of  the  joint  board  of 
sanitary  control  in  cloak  industry  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  extension  of  the  work  in  other 
garment  trades. 


Features     of     peace     protocol     plan. 

Agreement  in  force  between  certain  gar- 
ment manufacturers  in  New  York  city 
and  their  employees.  In  American  em- 
ployer. V.  1.  p.  545-548.  Cleveland. 
Apr.  1913. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  for  the  yearbook  of 
the  Efficiency  society. 

Geemany.  Die  Tarifvertrage  im  Deutschen 
Reiche  am  Ende  des  Jahres  1912.  7  Son- 
derheft  zum  Reichs-Arbeitsblatte.  Berlin. 
Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt,  Abteilung 
fiir  Arbeiterstatistik.     1913.    77*,  272  p. 

Report  of  collective  agreements  in  Germany 
at  the  close  of  1912,  prepared  by  the  section  for 
labor  statistics  of  the  imperial  statistical  office 
of  Germany  and  issued  as  the  7th  special  num- 
ber of  the  imperial  labor  journal. 


GoMPEES,  Samuel.  The  struggles  in  the 
garment  trades.  In  American  federation- 
ist.  V.  20.  p.  185-202.  Washington. 
Mar.  1913. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  trade.  Indus- 
trial COUNCIL.  Minutes  of  evidence  taken 
before  the  industrial  council  in  connection 
with  their  enquiry  into  industrial  agree- 
m.ents.  London.  "Wyman  &  Sons.  1913. 
xiii,  665  p.    [Cd.  6953.] 

Report  on  enquiry  into  industrial  agree- 
ments. London.  Wjonan  &  Sons.  1913. 
22  p.    [Cd.  6952.] 

R6sum6  of  the  report  in  Board  of  trade 
labour  gazette,  v.  21,  p.  284-286,  London,  Aug. 
1913.  A  r§sum6  was  also  given  in  the  Labour 
gazette,  v.  14,  p.  369,  370,  Ottawa,  Sept.  1913. 

Report  of  the  industrial  council  of  the 

British  board  of  trade  on  its  inquiry  into  in- 
dustrial agreements.  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whole 
no.  133.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  se- 
ries, no.  2.  Aug.  18,  1913.  Washington. 
41  p. 

Rules  of  voluntary  conciliation  boards 


and  other  agreements,  etc.,  containing 
clauses  which  provide  for  the  reference  of 
disputes  to  the  board  of  trade,  failing  their 
settlement  by  other  agencies.  In  10th  re- 
port by  the  board  of  trade  of  proceedings 
under  the  conciliation  act,  1896,  for  the  year 
1912.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913. 
p.  170-207. 
Groussier,  a.  La  convention  collective  du 
travail.  Paris.  Dunod  &  Pinat.  1913. 
406  p. 

A  study  of  the  collective  labor  agreement. 
Joint  board  of  sanitary  control  in  the 

CLOAK,    suit    and    SKIRT,    AND    DRESS    AND 
WAIST      INDUSTRIES      OF      GREATER       NeW 

York.      3d   annual   report.      New    York. 
Dec.  1913.     78  p. 
Bulletin,     nos.  7-10.     New  York.     Is- 
sued irregularly,  Mar.-Sept.  1913. 

A  record  of  progress  in  the  work  of  the  board. 
Bulletin  no.  8  is  in  Yiddish. 

Joint  board  of  sanitary  control  in  the 
cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry  of 
GREATER  New  York.  Directory  of  certi- 
fied shops  in  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  indus- 
try.   New  York.    May  1913.    38  p. 
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Joint  board  of  sanitary  control  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  greater 
New  York.  Special  report  on  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  shops  of  the  dress  and  waist 
industry.  A  preliminary  report.  New 
York.    May  1913.    23  p. 

Includes  the  report  of  Dr.  George  M.  Price 
on  sanitary  conditions  in  the  shops  inspected 
and  a  report  by  Katherine  Tyng  on  processes 
and  organization  of  work  in  dress  and  waist 
manufacture.  Re\-iewed  in  Survey,  v.  30,  p. 
513,  New  York.  July  19,  1913. 

Joint  interstate  wage  agreement.  In  Report 
of  the  inspector  of  coal  mines,  Kansas,  from 
July  1,  1911,  to  June  SO,  1912.  Topeka. 
State  Mining  Department.  1913.  p.  45- 
71. 

Massachusetts.  Collective  agreements  between 
employers  and  labor  organizations,  1911. 
pt.  3  of  ike  4Sd  annual  report  on  the  statis- 
tics of  labor,  1911.  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics.  1913.  p.  117- 
318. 

In  addition  to  matter  relating  to  Massa- 
chusetts the  report  gives  a  r6sum6  of  national 
and  district  systems  of  collective  bargaining  in 
the  United  States  and  of  collective  agreements 
in  foreign  coimtries. 

Netherlands.  De  collectieve  arbeidsovereen- 
komsten  in  Nederland.  In  Maandschrift 
van  het  centraal  bureau  voor  de  statistiek. 
8th  year,  p.  584-596.  's-Gravenhage. 
Sept.  30,  1913. 

Collective  agreements  in  the  Netherlands. 
Report  of  an  investigation  bj'  the  central  bu- 
reau of  statistics,  begun  in  Dec.  1910.  The 
returns  were  obtained  from  individual  employers, 
associations  of  employers,  and  trade  unions. 
A  r6sum6  of  the  report  was  given  in  the  Board 
of  trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21,  p.  446,  London, 
Dec.  1913. 


New  Zealand.  Schedule  of  the  rates  of 
wages  and  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories 
and  shops  in  the  four  chief  industrial 
districts  fixed  by  industrial  agreements 
and  by  awards  of  the  court  of  arbitration, 
in  force  on  the  31st  March,  1913.  In  22d 
annual  report  of  the^  department  of  labour, 
1913.    Wellington,  1913.    p.  67-84. 

PoENSGEN,  O.  Statistik  der  Tarifvertrage. 
In  Gebiete  und  Methoden  der  amtlichen 
Arbeitsstatistik  in  den  wichtigsten  Indus- 
triestaaten.  Beitrage  zur  Arbeiterstatistik 
no.  12.  Prepared  by  the  Kaiserliches 
Statistisches  Amt,  Abteilung  fiir  Arbeiter- 
statistik. Berlin.  Carl  Hejinann.  1913. 
p.  209-219. 

A  study  of  official  investigations  of  collective 
agreements  and  reports  upon  the  subject  in 
the  principal  industrial  countries  of  the  world. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  Poensgen  for  the  division  of 
labor  statistics  of  the  German  imperial  statis- 
tical office. 

Protocol.  Boston  dress  and  waist  manufacturers' 
association  and  international  ladies'  gar- 
ment workers'  union.  Agreement  of  Mar. 
15,  1913.    [Boston.     1913.]    7  p. 

Strike  and  its  remedies.  In  Outlook,  v.  103. 
p.  253-258.    New  York.    Feb.  1,  1913. 

A  discussion  of  garment  workers'  strikes  in 
New  York  city  and  the  "protocol  of  peace." 

Sweden.  Kollektivaftal  i  Sverige  ar  1911.  So- 
cialstatistik.  Stockholm.  K.  Social- 
styrelsen.     1913.    vni,  122  p. 

Statistics  of  collective  agreements  in  Sweden 
in  1911,  issued  by  the  Swedish  department  of 
social   statistics. 

"White"  protocol.  In  Survey,  v.  29.  p. 
557-559.    New  York.    Feb.  1,  1913. 

A  r^suml  of  developments  under  the  protocol 
in  the  garment  trades  in  New  York. 
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3.    CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 


AtrsTRALiA.  Laws  relating  to  conditions  of 
labour.  In  Official  year  book  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  no.  6.  Mel- 
bourne. Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics.    1913.    p.  1018-1043. 

Digests  of  the  labor  laws  in  force,  1913,  by 
states,  and  reports  on  the  operation  of  wage- 
regulating  laws,  arbitration  acts,  and  other 
legislation  aSecting  labor. 

Award.  Arbitration  between  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads and  the  brotherhood  of  locomotive  fire- 
men and  enginemen  submitted  to  arbitration, 
under  the  Erdman  act,  by  agreement  dated 
Feb.  18, 1913.  New  York.  Apr.  23,  1913. 
12  p. 

Canada.  Askwith,  Sir  George.  Report  to  the 
[BritisK\  board  of  trade  on  the  industrial 
disputes  investigation  act  of  Canada,  1907. 
Issued  by  the  board  of  trade.  London. 
Wyman  «fe  Sons.    1913.    33  p.    [Cd.  6603.] 

Reviewed  in  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette, 
Feb.  1913,  p.  46-68.  Also  in  Canadian  labour 
gazette,  May  1913,  p.  1239-1247. 


Industrial  disputes  investigation  act, 

1907.  Monthly  reports  of  proceedings 
under  the  act,  Dec.  1912-Nov.  1913.  In 
Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p.  725-735,  847- 
850,  966-979,  1098,  1099,  1227-1239, 
1381-1391;  V. 14.  p.  42-46,  152-157,  267- 
312,  427-432,  557-574,  684-696.  Ottawa. 
Jan.-Dec.  1913. 

The  industrial  disputes  investigation 

act,  1907.  Review  of  proceedings  for  six 
year  period  and  for  year  1912-13.  In 
Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p.  1210-1226. 
Ottawa.     May  1913. 

Industrial    disputes    investigation    act, 

1907.  6th  report  of  the  registrar  of  boards  of 
conciliation  and  investigation  of  proceedings 
under  the  industrial  disputes  investigation 
act,  1907,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
81,  1913.  (Being  an  appendix  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  department  of  labour 
for  the  same  period.)  Sessional  paper  no. 
36a  of  1914.  Ottawa.  C.  H.  Parmelee, 
1913.     201  p. 

Compulsory  labor  arbitration.  In  American 
employer,  v.  2.  p.  153-158.  Cleveland. 
Oct.  1913. 

Copy   of   the   message   of   Gov.   Joseph   W. 
Brown  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  June  1913. 

Cunningham,  William  J.  The  locomotive  en- 
gineers' arbitration:  its  antecedents  and  its 


outcome.  In  Quarterly  journal  of  eco- 
nomics. V.  27.  p.  263-294.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Feb.  1913. 
Evolution  in  the  garment  trades.  In  Survey. 
V.  29.  p.  804-807.  New  York.  Mar.  8, 
1913. 

Discussion  of  the  results  of  the  New  York 
garment  strikes. 

Fbance.  Statistique  des  graves  et  des  recours 
d,  la  conciliation  et  h  V arbitrage,  1911  et 
1912.  Paris.  Minist&re  du  Travail  et  de 
la  Prevoyance  Sociale.  Direction  du 
Travail.  1913.  2  v.  xviii,  537  p.,  xvii, 
483  p. 

Annual  reports  for  1911  and  1912  giving 
detailed  tabular  presentation  of  statistics  of 
strikes  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  France 
in  1911  and  1912,  issued  by  the  labor  division 
of  the  French  ministry  of  labor  and  social  prov- 
idence. In  addition  to  the  statistical  tables 
the  report  contains  extended  accounts  of  the 
more  important  strikes. 

GoMPERS,  Samuel.  Compulsory  arbitration  in 
the  railroad  engineers'  award.  In  Ameri- 
can federationist.  V.  20.  p.  17-31.  Wash- 
ington.   Jan.  1913. 

Tying  W'Orkers  to  their  tasks  through 

compulsory  government  "investigation". 
In  American  federationist.  v.  20.  p.  115- 
125,     Washington.     Feb.  1913. 

A  discussion  of  the  Canadian  industrial 
disputes  investigation  act. 

GouLiN,  A.  Conciliation  boards  and  how  they 
are  operated  under  the  French  system. 
In  Square  deal.  v.  12.  p.  239,  240. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.     Apr.  1913. 

Great  Britain.  Conciliation  act,  1896.  10th 
report  by  the  board  of  trade  of  proceedings 
under  the  conciliation  act,  1896,  for  the  year 
1912.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913. 
211  p. 

A  r^sum6  of  the  report  was  given  in  Board 
of  trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21,  p.  123,  124, 
London,  Apr.  1913. 

Railway  conciliation  scheme.  State- 
ment of  settlements  regarding  questions  as 
to  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour  and  con- 
ditions of  service  of  railway  employees, 
that  have  been  effected  under  the  revised 
conciliation  scheme  recommended  by  the 
royal  commission  on  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  scheme  of  1907,  as  amended  by 
the  railway  conference  agreement  of  Dec. 
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Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 


11,  1911.  Issued  by  the  board  of  trade. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  288  p. 
[Cd.  7037.] 

Report  of  the  industrial  council  of  the 

British  board  of  trade  on  its  inquiry  in- 
to industrial  agreements.  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
whole  no.  133.  Conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion series,  no.  2.  Aug.  18,  1913.  Wash- 
ington.    41  p. 

Report  on  enquiry  into  industrial  agree- 
ments by  the  industrial  council  of  the  board 
of  trade;  and  Minutes  of  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  industrial  council  in  connection  with 
their  enquiry  into  industrial  agreements. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  2  v. 
Report.  22  p.  [Cd.  6952.]  Minutes  of 
evidence,    xiii,  665  p.     [Cd.  6953.] 

The  report  was  reviewed  in  Board  of  trade 
labour  gazette,  v.  21,  p.  284-286,  London,  Aug. 
1913;  and  in  Labour  gazette,  v.  14,  p.  369,  370, 
Ottawa,  Sept.  1913. 


Report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  and  on 

conciliation  and  arbitration  boards  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1912,  with  comparative 
statistics  [for  1903-1912].  Issued  by  the 
board  of  trade,  department  of  labour  sta- 
tistics. London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913. 
Ivi,  160  p.    [Cd.  7089.] 

Review  of  this  report  is  given  in  Board  of 
trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21,  p.  402,  403,  London, 
Nov.  1913. 

How  a  special  committee  of  the  Boston  cham- 
ber of  commerce  settled  the  telephone 
controversy.  In  Boston  chamber  of  com- 
merce news.  Apr.  14,  1913.  p.  1,  5,  7; 
Apr.  21,  1913.    p.  1,  2. 

King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie.  Canadian  compul- 
sory investigation  of  industrial  disputes. 
In  Proceedings  of  the  15th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  national  metal  trades  association, 
New  York,  Apr.  9,  10,  1913.  [Chicago, 
1913.]     p.  215-234. 

Labatt,  C.  B.  Commentaries  on  the  law  of 
master  and  servant,  including  the  modern 
laws  on  workmen's  compensation,  arbitra- 
tion, employers'  liability,  etc.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Lawyers'  Co-operative  Pub.  Co. 
1913.    2d  ed.    5  v. 

Maine.  Reports  of  the  state  board  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation,  1911  and  1912.  In 
1st  biennial  report  of  the  department  of 
labor  and  industry  of  the  state  of  Maine, 
1911-1912.  [Augusta.]  1913.  p.  301- 
307. 


Massachusetts.  State  board  of  concilia- 
tion AND  ARBITRATION.  27th  annual  re- 
port, 1912.    Boston.     1913.     144  p. 

Contains  detailed  reports  of  strikes  and  labor 
controversies  that  came  before  the  board  dur- 
ing 1912,  with  schedules  of  wages  and  details 
of  awards  made. 

Mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  in  con- 
troversies between  railway  employees  and 
their  employers.  Senate  report,  no.  72. 
63d  cong.  1st  sess.  Prepared  by  Senate 
committee  on  interstate  commerce.  Wash- 
ington. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
July  10,  1913.     100  p. 

New  South  Wales.  Computation  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  cost  of  the  industrial  board 
system.  In  New  South  Wales  industrial 
gazette,  v.  3.  p.  517-760,  1247-1278. 
Sydney.     June,  July  1913. 

The  industrial  arbitration  reports,  1913. 

Sydney.  W.  A.  GuUick.  1913.  v.  12. 
pt.  1.     24  p.     pt.  2.     viii,  31  p. 

New    South    Wales    industrial    gazette. 

Prepared  and  edited  by  the  industrial 
registrar,  and  published  by  the  depart- 
ment of  labour  and  industry.  Sj'dney. 
v.  2,  Jan.-Mar.,  v.  3,  Apr.-Aug.,  v.  4, 
Sept.-Dec.  issued  in  1913. 

In  the  gazette  are  published  awards  of  in- 
dustrial boards  and  records  of  the  operations 
of  conciliation  committees,  proceedings  before 
the  industrial  registrar,  etc. 


—  Review  and  synopsis  of  the  industrial 
board  systems  of  1908  and  1912.  In  New 
South  Wales  industrial  gazette,  v.  3.  p. 
215-244.     Sydney.     May  1913. 

Royal  commission  of  inquiry  on  indus- 


trial arbitration  —  interim  report  and 
final  report.  In  New  South  Wales  indus- 
trial gazette,  v.  3.  p.  1032-1112;  v.  4. 
p.  404-448,  628-690.  July,  Nov.  and 
Dec.  1913. 

New  York.  Bureau  of  mediation  and  ar- 
bitration. General  report  for  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1912.  In  12th  annual  report  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  1912.  Albanj'. 
State  Department  of  Labor.  1913.  p. 
100-110. 

Report  for  year  ended  Sept.  SO,  1911. 

In  Annual  reports  of  department  bureaus, 
1911.  Albany.  State  Department  of 
Labor.    1913.    v.  1.    p.  453-641. 

Statistical  statement  of  interventions  by  the 
bureau.  Detailed  statistics  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs with  special  accounts  of  disputes  and 
interventions. 
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—  Industrial  relations  in  New  York. 
Strikes  and  lockouts.  In  Bulletin  of  New 
York  department  of  labor,  v.  15.  p.  12-26. 
152-174,  363-382.  whole  nos.  54-56. 
Albany.    Mar.,  June,  Sept.  1913. 

—  Little  Falls  textile  workers'   dispute. 


In  Bulletin  of  New  Yorh  department  of 
labor.  V.  15.  p.  27-59.  whole  no.  54. 
Albany.    Mar.  1913. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  formal  in- 
vestigation of  the  dispute  by  the  board  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration  (p.  27-31),  is  given  the 
report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  a 
special  inqmry  into  the  subject  of  wages  and 
cost  of  living  of  the  Little  Falls  textile  workers 
(p.  32-59). 

New  Zealand.  Awards,  agreements,  and  de- 
cisions under  the  industrial  conciliation 
and  arbitration  act.  Wellington.  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  v.  13.  pts.  10,  11,  and 
V.  14.    pts.  1-10  were  issued  in  1913. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration 

act  and  reports  from  conciliation  commis- 
sioners. In  22d  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labour,  191S.  Wellington.  1913. 
p.  ix-xix,  45-47,  50,  51. 

Schedule  of  the  rates  of  wages  and  the 


hours  of  labour  in  factories  and  shops  in 
the  four  chief  industrial  districts  fixed  by 
industrial  agreements  and  by  awards  of 
the  court  of  arbitration,  in  force  on  the 
31st  March,  1913.  In  22d  annual  report 
of  the  department  of  labour,  1913.  Welling- 
ton.    1913.     p.  67-84. 

Ohio.  State  board  of  arbitration.  Annual 
report  for  the  years  1911  and  1912.  Colum- 
bus.    1913.     135  p. 

Portugal.  Tribunais  de  arbitros  avindores  de 
Portugal.  Boletimdo  trabalho  industrial, 
no.  84.  Coimbra.  Repartigao  do  Tra- 
balho Industrial.     1913.     53  p. 

Reports  and  statistics  of  cases  acted  upon 
in  1911  by  the  Portuguese  arbitration  boards 
for  the  settlement  of  wage  claims,  etc.  Issued 
as  bulletin  no.  84  of  the  department  of  labor  of 
Portugal. 

Preferential  shop  prevents  a  strike.  In  Survey. 
V.  30.  p.  513,  514.  New  York.  July  19, 
1913. 


Quebec.  Trades  disputes.  Registrar's  report 
for  1912-1913.  In  General  report  of  the 
minister  of  public  works  and  labour  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  for  year  ending  June 
30,  1913.    Quebec.    1913.    p.  52-58. 

RoBBiNS,  Hayes.    Cutting  out  the  labor  war.  ■ 
Chamber   of  commerce  [Boston]  idea   of 
avoiding    strikes.      In    American    photo- 
engraver.    V.  5.    p.  41-44,  78-81.    Chicago. 
Jan.,  Feb.  1913. 

A  proposal   to   bring  all  trade   disputes   in 
Massachusetts  under  public  investigation. 

Staving  o£E  the  firemen's  strike.     In  Survey. 

V.  29.    p.  743-745.    New  York.     Mar.  1, 

1913. 
Steinberg,  M.  W.    Das  obligatorische  Schieds- 

gerichtswesen  in  Neuseeland.    Berlin.    Gus- 

tav  Schade.     1913.     100  p. 

Compulsory  arbitration  in  New  Zealand. 

Sweden.  Statens  forlikningsmans  for  medling 
i  arbetstvister  verksamhet  under  ar  1912. 
Stockholm.  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  1913. 
58  p. 

Government  mediation  in  labor  disputes  in 

1912.  Statistics  issued  by  the  Swedish  depart- 
ment of  social  statistics. 

Western  Australia,  12th  annual  report  of 
proceedings  under  the  industrial  arbitra- 
tion act,  1912,  and  under  the  trade  unions 
act,  1902,  for  the    year  ended   30th  June, 

1913.  Perth.     Registrar  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties.    1913.     24  p. 

Regulations  under  the  industrial  arbi- 
tration act,  1912  {no.  57  of  1912),  which 
came  into  force  on  1st  January,  1913. 
Perth.  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
1913.     55  p. 

WiNSLOW,  Charles  H.  Conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  the  building  trades  of  greater 
New  York.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whole  no.  124. 
Conciliation  and  arbitration  series,  no.  1. 
June  16,  1913.     Washington.     95  p. 
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4.    CONVENTIONS  AND  CONFERENCES. 


American  association  for  labor  legisla- 
tion. Proceedings  of  the  6th  annual 
meeting,  Boston,  Dec.  27,  28,  1912.  Ameri- 
can labor  legislation  review,  v.  3.  no.  1. 
New  York.     Feb.  1913.     144  p. 

American  federation  of  labor.  Report  of 
proceedings  of  the  33d  annual  convention, 
Seattle,  Nov.  10-22,  1913.  Washington, 
1913.     xxi,  409  p. 

"Boxing"  the  cost  of  living.  In  Survey,  v.  30. 
p.  209-212.    New  York.    May  10,  1913. 

Notes  on  the  17th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  academy  of  political  and  social  science. 

British   Columbia   federation   of   labour.     3d 

annual    convention.      In    Labour   gazette. 

v.  13.    p.  875-878.    Ottawa.    Feb.  1913. 
Canadian  federation  of  labour.     5th  annual 

convention,  Brockville,  Ont.,  Oct.  8-10, 

1913.     In  Labour  gazette,    v.  14.    p.  583- 

587.     Ottawa.     Nov.  1913. 
Canadian    manufacturers'    association.      42d 

annual  convention.    Halifax,  N.  S.,  Sept. 

16-18,  1913.     In  Labour  Gazette,     v.  14. 

p.  449-452.     Oct.  1913. 
Child  labor  and  poverty.    Child  labor  bulletin. 

V.  2.    no.  1.    New  York.    National  Child 

Labor  Committee.    May  1913.    (4),  174  p. 

Papers,  addresses,  and  discussions  of  the 
9th  annual  conference  on  child  labor,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Mar.  13-17,  1913. 

Compte-rendu  de  la  22me  session  {novembre 
1912)  du  conseil  superieur  du  travail  (rigle- 
mentation  du  travail  des  employes).  Paris. 
Direction  du  Travail.    1913.    175  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  22d  session  of  the  superior 
council  of  labor  of  France,  Nov.  1912.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  of 
employees  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Conf6rence  Internationale  des  centres  syn- 
dicaux,  [Ziirich,  1913].  In  Le  Musee 
social.  Annales.  Paris.  Nov.  1913.  p. 
329-333. 

Notes  on  the  international  conference  of 
trade  union  centers  made  by  the  delegate  from 
the  French  general  federation  of  labor;  reprinted 
from  the  Voix  du  peuple,  Oct.  5,  1913. 

Conference  internationale  des  ligues  sociales 
d'acheteurs  (2e),  Anvers,  26-28,  septembre 
1913.     In  Bulletin  du  ministhe  du  travail 


et  de  la  prevoyance  sociale. 
1224.     Paris.     Dec.  1913. 


v.  20.    p. 1222- 


A  r6sum6  of  the  proceedings  of  the  2d  in- 
ternational conference  of  consumers'  leagues 
at  Antwerp,  Sept.  26-28,  1913;  published  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  French  ministry  of  labor. 

Congrhs  international  des  habitations  h  bon 
marche  (lOme),  la  Haye-Scheveningue, 
Septembre,  1913.  Rapports,  1-3.  Rotter- 
dam. Nijgh  &  Van  Ditmar's  Uitgevers. 
[1913.]    XX,  419,  xii,  371,  viii,  221  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  10th  international  hous- 
ing conference,  The  Hague-Scheveningen,  Sept. 
1913.  In  3  parts.  Part  1  contains  reports  rela- 
tive to  questions  (1)  Slums  to  be  improved  or 
cleared  and  (2)  rural  housing;  part  2  to  ques- 
tions (3)  overcrowded  dwellings  and  (4)  town 
planning;  and  part  3  to  question  (5)  recent 
housing  progress. 

Le  congrfes  national  de  la  mutuality  et  de  la 
cooperation  agricoles  (6e).  In  Le  Musie 
social.  Annales.  Paris.  Mar.  1913.  p. 
35-43. 

RIsumI  of  the  proceedings  of  the  6th  French 
national  conference  of  agricultural  mutual  aid 
and   co-operative  associations. 

Le  congr^s  national  de  la  mutuality  et  de  la 
cooperation  agricoles  (7e).  In  Le  Musie 
social.  Annales.  Paris.  Dec.  1913.  p. 
369-377. 

R6sum6  of  the  proceedings  of  the  7th  French 
national  conference  of  agricultural  mutual  aid 
and   co-operative  associations. 

Le  congrSs  national  des  syndicats  agricoles  (9e). 
In  Le  Music  social.  Annales,  Paris. 
June  1913.     p.  183-189. 

R6sum6  of  the  proceedings  of  the  9th  French 
national  congress  of  agricultural  associations. 

La  convenci6n  de  industriales  de  Julio  de  1912, 
Mexico.  In  Boletin  del  departamento  del 
trabajo.  v.  1.  p.  34-38.  Mexico.  July 
1913. 

Report  of  the  convention  of  employers  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mexican  department 
of  labor  in  July,  1912,  to  consider  means  of 
improving  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  re- 
lations between  employers  and  employees. 

Co-operative  congress,  Aberdeen,  May  12-14, 
1913,  Proceedings  of  45th  annual.  Man- 
chester, Eng.  Co-operative  Union.  1913. 
xxxii,  719  p.     plates. 
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Cooperative  safety  congress.  Proceedings  of  the 
first  cooperative  safety  congress,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association  of  iron  and 
steel  electrical  engineers,  Milwaukee,  Sept. 
SO-Oct.  5,  1912.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Uni- 
versity Press.     [1913.]     336  p. 

De  Tunzelmann,  G.  W.  The  British  trade 
union  congress.  In  Common  cause,  v.  3. 
p.  197-200.     New  York.     Feb.  1913. 

Education  the  keynote  of  safety  conference. 
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London,  1900-12.  In  Journal  of  the 
royal  statistical  society,  v.  77.  p.  1-55. 
London.     Dec.  1913. 

Discussion  of  wages  and  changes  in  tiie  cost 
of  living  in  London. 

Wright,  Chester  W.  The  economies  of  gov- 
ernmental price  regulation.  In  American 
economic  review,  v.  3.  Supplement,  p. 
126-131.     Princeton,  N.  J.     Mar.  1913. 
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Alger,  George  W.  The  old  law  and  the  new 
order.  Boston.  Houghton  MiflBin  Co. 
1913.     295  p. 

Argentine  Republic.  Jurisprudencia  de 
Duestros  tribunales.  In  Boletin  del  de- 
partamento  nacional  del  trabajo.  nos.  24, 
25.  p.  506-510,  843-850.  Buenos  Aires. 
Aug.  1,  Dec.  31,  1913. 

Austria.  Gewerbegerichtliche  Entscheidungen. 
Wien.    Alfred  Holder.    1913.    176  p. 

Reports  of  decisions  of  industrial  courts  in 
Austria  prepared  by  the  Austrian  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  published  as  a  supplement  to 
Soziale  Rundschau,  v.  14,  Jan.-Nov.  1913,  and 
bound  in  monthly  instalments  with  the  Rund- 
schau. 

Canada.  Recent  legal  decisions  affecting 
labour.  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p.  800~ 
802,  918-924,  1027-1030,  1150-1156, 
1319-1326,  1441-1448;  v.  14.  p.  100-104, 
215-220,  371-376,  506-508,  635-638, 
741-744.    Ottawa.    Jan.-Dec.  1913. 

Clark,  Lindley  D.  Decisions  of  courts  and 
opinions  affecting  labor,  1912.  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics, whole  no.  112.  Labor  laws  of  the 
United  States  series,  no.  2.  Mar.  5,  1913. 
Washington.     184  p. 

Compulsory  compensation  upheld  by  federal 
judge.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  386.  New 
York.    June  21,  1913. 

Construction  of  child  labor  statutes.  In  Yale 
law  journal,  v.  23.  p.  175-179.  New 
Haven,  Conn.     Dec.  1913. 

Review  of  recent  cases  in  the  United  States. 

Day,  I.  N.  Compilation  of  opinions  and  de- 
cisions upon  the  subject  of  employers' 
liability  and  workmen's  compensation,  to- 
gether with  statistics  and  legislation  applica- 
ble thereto.    Portland,  Ore.     1913.    92  p. 

Devine,  Edward  T.  The  Ives  case  and  the 
amendment.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  226, 
227.    New  York.    Nov.  29,  1913. 

Justices  Werner  and  Hiscock  and  the 

court  of  appeals.  In  Survey,  v.  31.  p. 
77.     New  York.     Oct.  IS,  1913. 

DoDD,  W.  F.  Social  legislation  and  the  courts. 
In  Political  science  quarterly,  v.  28.  p. 
1-17.     New  York.     Mar.  1913. 

Germany.  Statistik  der  tatigkeit  der  Gewerbe- 
und  Kaufmannsgerichte  im  Jahre  1912. 
Sonderbeilage  zum  Reichs-Arbeitsblatte, 
August  1913.  Berlin.  Kaiserliches  Sta- 
tistisches  Amt,  Abteilung  fiir  Arbeitersta- 
tistik.     1913.     21  p. 


A  statistical  report  of  the  activity  of  industrial 
arbitration  courts  during  1912  prepared  by  the 
section  for  labor  statistics  of  the  German  im- 
perial statistical  oflBce  and  issued  as  a  special 
supplement  to  the  journal  of  the  office  for 
August,  1913.  Monthly  reports  on  the  same 
subject  are  published  in  the  journal. 


Streitigkeiten    bei    dem    Gewerbege- 

richt  und  dem  Kaufmannsgericht  zu 
Berlin.  In  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt 
Berlin,  1911.  32d  year.  Berlin.  Statis- 
tisches Amt  der  Stadt  Berlin.  1913. 
p.  388-390. 

Statistics  of  disputes  brought  before  the 
industrial  arbitration  courts,  1905-1909,  pub- 
lished in  the  statistical  yearbook  of  the  city  of 
Berlin. 

GoLDMARK,  Josephine.  "The  inalienable 
right  to  rest."  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  264- 
266.     New  York.     May  24,  1913. 

GoMPERs,  Samuel.  Court  of  appeals'  decision. 
Justice  Wright's  abuse  of  judicial  discre- 
tion. In  American  federationist.  v.  20. 
p.  449-460.     Washington.     June  1913. 

Comment  on  the  decision  in  the  Buck  Stove 
and  Range  Company  contempt  case. 

Organized  labor's  representative  char- 
acter, including  the  penalties  of  industrial 
ills.  In  A^nerican  federationist.  v.  20. 
p.  369-382.     Washington.     May  1913. 

Who  is  responsible?  An  interpreta- 
tion of  the  recent  trials.  In  American 
federationist.  v.  20.  p.  97-111.  Wash- 
ington.    Feb.  1913. 

Government  by  law,  not  by  discretion.  In 
American  federationist.  v.  20.  p.  43-46. 
Washington.     Jan.  1913. 

Grandfield,  Robert  E.  Important  decisions 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  act. 
In  Boston  chamber  of  commerce  news. 
Dec.  15,  1913.     p.  3,  4. 

Great  Britain.  Legal  cases  affecting  labor. 
In  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21.  p. 
25,  26,  65,  66,  103-105,  143-145,  184,  185, 
225,  226,  265,  266,  305,  306,  345,  346,  425, 
426,  462.  London.  Jan.-Sept.,  Nov., 
Dec.  1913. 

Hammond,  M.  B.  Judicial  interpretation  of 
the  minimum  wage  in  Australia.  In 
American  economic  review,  v.  3.  p.  259- 
286.     Princeton,  N.  J.     June  1913. 

Same  in  Journal  of  the  New  Zealand  depart- 
ment of  labour,  v.  21,  p.  555-580,  Wellington, 
Aug.  1913. 
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Impeachments  —  no  remedy.  In  American 
federaiionist.  v.  20.  p.  217-221.  Wash- 
ington.    Mar.  1913. 

Laidler,  Harry  W.  Boycotts  and  the  labor 
struggle.  New  York.  John  Lane  Co. 
1913.     488  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  boycott  in  its  legal  and 
economic  aspects.  The  volume  contains  a  digest 
of  decisions  on  the  boycott  and  allied  cases. 

Massachusetts.  Decisions  and  rulings  of  the 
industrial  accident  board  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  act.  Bulletin  of  the 
industrial  accident  board,  no.  2.  Boston. 
Jan.  1913.     14  p. 

Mine  workers  union  held  to  be  unlawful  by 
Judge  Dayton.  In  Square  deal.  v.  12. 
p.  161-164.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mar. 
1913. 

Minimum  wage  law  upheld  in  Oregon.  In 
Survey,  v.  31.  p.  191.  New  York.  Nov. 
22,  1913. 

New  York.  Decisions  of  New  York  courts. 
In  Bulletin  of  New  York  department  of 
labor.  V.  15.  p.  71-97,  282-317,  426-440. 
whole  nos.  54-56.  Albany.  Mar.,  June, 
Sept.  1913. 

New  Zealand.  Recent  legal  decisions.  In 
Journal  of  the  department  of  labour,  v.  21. 
p.  1-19,  109-113,  193-196,  255-257,  263- 
268,  323-333,  399-407,  467-479,  541-546, 
617-624,  629-636,  703-728,  734-739,  803- 
817,  893-903.  Wellington.  Jan.-Dec. 
1913. 

Night  work  law  tested  in  New  York  state.  In 
Survey,  v.  31.  p.  343.  New  York.  Dec. 
27,  1913. 


Oregon.  Industrial  welfare  commission. 
In  the  circuit  court  of  the  state  of  Oregon  for 
the  county  of  Multnomah  .  .  .  Frank  C. 
Stettler,  ptf.  vs.  .  .  .  the  Industrial  welfare 
commission  .  .  .  defs.  Opinion  of  Hon. 
T.  J.  Cleeton  .  .  .  delivered  upon  sustain- 
ing the  demurrer  of  the  defendants  to  the 
complaint.    Portland.    [1913.]     11  p. 

The  decision  holds  the  minimum  wage  act 
constitutional. 

Seager,  Henry  R.  Labor  resentful  at  law's 
unfairness.  In  American  photo-engraver, 
V.  5.    p.  369,  370.    Chicago.    Oct.  1913. 

Trend  of  court  decisions  should  be  revised  by 
industrial  relations  committee  appointed  by 
President  WUson.  Injunction  process  con- 
demned. 

Supreme  court  decides  new  question  on  1910 
federal  law.  In  Square  deal.  v.  12.  p.  51- 
54.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Feb.  1913. 

Notes  on  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  on 
the  federal  employers'  liability  act. 

Washington.  Industrial  insurance  de- 
partment. £d  annual  report,  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  Sept.  30, 1913.  Olym- 
pia.     1913.     133  p. 

Includes  the  workmen's  compensation  act 
with  notes  and  rulings  by  the  commission,  p. 
109-133. 

Insurance     commission.       Decisions 

and  opinions  bearing  on  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  of  Washington,  June, 
1813.    Olympia.     1913.    22  p. 
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Adair,  William.  Smallholdings  and  co-opera- 
tive trading.  In  The  co-operative  whole- 
sale societies,  limited.  Annual,  1914.  Man- 
chester, Eng.     [1913.]     p.  259-279. 

Agricultural  credit  banks  of  the  world;  a  review 
of  the  mortgage-loan  and  credit  systems  of 
foreign  countries.  New  York.  Banking 
Law  Journal.     1913.     40  p. 

American  commission  on  co-operative  rural 
credit.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  239,  240. 
New  York.     May  17,  1913. 

Australia.  Government  loans  to  farmers. 
In  Official  year  book  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia,  no.  6.  Melbourne.  Com- 
monwealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Statis- 
tics.    1913.     p.  416-425. 

Belgium.  La  cooperation  en  Belgique,  de- 
cembre  1912-novembre  1913.  In  Revue 
du  travail.  18th  year.  p.  115,  116,  245, 
377-383,  504,  505,  574,  575,  763,  764, 
894,  1009,  1010,  1105,  1242,  1361,  1472, 
1473.     Bruxelles.     Jan.  31-Dec.  31,  1913. 

Monthly  reports  of  co-operative  societies 
established  or  dissolved  in  Belgium,  Dec.  1912- 
Nov.  1913.  Statistics  for  1912,  with  comparisons 
for  1875-1912,  are  given  in  the  Revue  du  travail 
for  Mar.  31,  1913,  p.  379-383. 

Societes   d'habitations  k   bon  marche 

existant  en  Belgique  au  31  decembre  1912. 
In  Revue  du  travail.  18th  year.  p.  1474- 
1480.     Bruxelles.     Dec.  31,  1913. 

Report  of  an  enumeration  of  workmen's 
dwellings  societies  in  operation  in  Belgium, 
Dec.  31,  1912,  made  by  the  Belgian  labor  ofBce 
and  published  in  the  labor  review. 

Bentinck,  Henry  C.  Copartnership  in  land 
and  housing.  In  Contemporary  review,  v. 
103.    p.  620-625.    New  York.    May  1913. 

Buck,  Solon  J.  The  granger  movement.  Har- 
vard historical  studies.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University.     1913.     384  p. 

"A  study  of  agricultural  organization  and  its 
political,  economic  and  social  manifestations, 
1870-1880." 

CoMEY,  Arthur  C.  Improved  housing  finance 
—  the  co-partnership  plan.  In  American 
city.  V.  9.  p.  521-523.  New  York.  Dec. 
1913. 

COMITE   CENTRAL  DE   l'ALLIANCE   COOPERATIVE 

INTERNATIONALE.  Annuoirc  du  mouve- 
ment  cooper atif  international.  2d  year  1912. 
Paris.    Felix  Alcan.     1913. 


CoNDE,  Joaquin  Garcia.  La  cuestion  del  tra- 
bajo  en  Inglaterra.  In  Boletin  del  depart- 
amento  del  trabajo.  v.  1.  p.  165-171, 
240-250,  337-351.  Mexico.  Aug.,  Sept., 
Oct.  1913. 

A  report  on  the  labor  conditions  in  England 
made  by  the  Mexican  consul  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Mexi- 
can department  of  labor. 

La  cooperacion  agricola  en  Alemania  i  otros 
paises.  Las  cooperativas  agricolas  de  com- 
pra  i  venta  i  de  produccion.  1913.  Con- 
greso  agricola  rejional  de  concepcion. 
no.  3.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Imprenta 
"Santiago."     1913.     103  p. 

Report  on  agricultural  co-operation  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
district  agricultural  congress  of  Chile.  Part 
three  of  the  study. 

La  cooperacion  rural  de  credito  en  Alemania. 
Los  bancos  populares  i  las  cajas  rurales. 
1913.  Congreso  agricola  rejional  de 
concepcion.  no.  2.  Santiago  del  Chile. 
Imprenta  "Santiago."    1913.    Ill  p. 

Report  on  rural  credit  co-operation  in  Ger- 
many. Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  district  agricultural 
congress  of  Chile.    Part  two  of  the  study. 

Le  credit  agricole  de  Brescia.  In  Le  Music 
social.  Aymales.  Paris.  Nov.  1913.  p. 
343-348. 

A  study  of  the  agricultural  credit  institutions 
of  Brescia,  Italy. 

Denmark.  Deltagelsen  i  Landbrugets  Andels- 
foretagender  den  15  Juli  1909.  In  Sta- 
tistisk  Aarbog,  1913.  Kjobenhavn.  Sta- 
tistiBke  Departement.     1913.     p.  132,  133. 

Statistics  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies 
in  Denmark  as  of  July  15,  1909,  prepared  by  the 
Danish  statistical  department. 


Forbrugsforeninger  i  Aaret  1910.     In 

Statistisk    Aarbog,     1913.       Kjobenhavn. 
Statistiske  Departement.     1913.     p.  134. 

Statistics  of  retail  co-operative  societies  in 
Denmark,  1910,  compiled  by  the  Danish  statisti- 
cal department. 

DoANE,  D.  H.  The  co-operative  lamb  club 
as  an  agency  for  lower  marketing  costs. 
In  Annals  of  American  academy,  v.  50. 
p.  216-222.     Philadelphia.     Nov.  1913. 
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DuFOXJR,  r]douard.  Les  cooperatives  de  pro- 
duction dans  I'industrie.  Geneve.  Im- 
primerie  Atar.    1913.    150  p. 

Co-operative  industrial  associations. 

DuFOURMANTELLE,  Mauiice.  Recucil  des  prin- 
cipales  lois  etrangeres  regissant  le  cridit 
populaire.  Menton.  Imprimerie  Co- 
operative Mentonnaise.     1913. 

A  collection  of  the  principal  laws  of  European 
countries  governing  peoples'  credit  institutions. 


DuEAND,  L.  La  caisse  rurale,  syst&me  Raif- 
feisen.    Paris.    Bonne  Presse.    1913.   54  p. 

A  study  of  the  Raiffeisen  system  of  agri- 
cultural credit  banks. 

Farm  co-operation.  In  Independent,  v.  74. 
p.  60S,  609.    New  York.    Mar.  20,  1913. 

Farmers'  co-operation  in  Holland.  In  Inde- 
pendent. V.  75.  p.  405.  New  York. 
Aug.  14,  1913. 

Financing  the  farmer.  In  Moody's  magazine. 
V.  16.  p.  133,  134,  145.  New  York. 
Sept.  1913. 

Extracts  from  a  preliminary  report  by  Senator 
Fletcher  on  rural  credit  systems  of  Europe,  made 
for  the  American  commission  on  co-operative 
rural  credit  before  the  House  of  Governors  at 
Colorado  Springs,  August,  1913. 

Ford,  James.  Co-operation  in  New  England. 
Urban  and  rural.  Russell  Sage  foundation 
publication.  New  York.  Survey  Asso- 
ciates.    1913.     xxi,  237  p. 

France.  Les  associations  ouvri^res  de  produc- 
tion et  les  societes  cooperatives  de  con- 
sommation  et  de  credit  en  France  au  ler 
Janvier  1913.  In  Bulletin  du  minist&re  du 
travail  et  de  la  prevoyance  sociale.  v.  20. 
p.  969-975,  1066-1073,  1189-1196.  Paris. 
Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  1913. 

Statistics  of  workingmen's  co-operative  indus- 
tries and  retail  co-operative  societies  and  credit 
associations  in  France  on  January  1,  1913. 
Published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  French  ministry 
of  labor  and  social  providence. 

Le  congr^s  national   de  la  mutualite 

et  de  la  cooperation-  agricoles  (6e).  In 
Le  Musee  social.  Annates.  Paris.  Mar. 
1913.     p.  35-43. 

ResumS  of  the  proseediags  of  the  6th  national 
conference  of  agricultural  mutual  aid  and  co- 
operative associations. 

Le  congr^s  national   de  la  mutualite 

et  de  la  cooperation  agricoles   (7e).     In 


Co-operation. 

Le  Musie  social.     Annates.     Paris.     Dec. 
1913.     p.  369-377. 

R6sum6  of  the  proceedings  of  the  7th  national 
conference  of  agricultural  mutual  aid  and  co- 
operative associations. 

Le    congrSs    national    des    syndicats 

agricoles     (9e).       In     Le    Musee     social. 
Annates.    Paris.    June  1913.    p.  183-189. 

R6sum6  of  the  proceedings  of  the  9th  national 
congress  of  agricultural  associations. 


Societes     cooperatives    de    credit    en 

France  au  ler  Janvier,  1912.  In  Bulletin 
de  I'office  du  travail,  v.  20.  p.  14-20. 
Paris.     Jan.  1913. 

Statistics  of  co-operative  credit  associations 
in  France,  compiled  from  reports  made  to  the 
French  bureau  of  labor  and  published  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  bureau. 

Germany.  Kreditvereine  und  andere  Erwerbs- 
und  Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften.  In  Sta- 
tistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin,  1911. 
32d  year.  Berlin.  Statistisches  Amt  der 
Stadt  Berlin.     1913.     p.  550-562. 

Statistics  of  credit  unions  and  other  co- 
operative associations  in  Berlin,  1907-1910, 
published  in  the  statistical  yearbook  of  the 
city  of  Berlin. 

Der    neueste    Stand    des    deutschen 

Genossenschaftswesens.  In  Reichs-Ar- 
beitsblatt.  v.  11.  p.  60-64, 214-221, 298- 
302,  453-458.  Berlin.  Jan.,  Mar.,  Apr., 
June  1913. 

Recent  statistics  of  German  co-operative 
societies,  prepared  by  the  section  for  labor 
statistics  of  the  imperial  statistical  office  of 
Germany  and  published  in  the  imperial  labor 
journal. 

Great    Britain.      Co-operative    agricultural 
societies    in    the    United    Kingdom.      In 
Board  of  trade  labour  gazette,     v.  21.     p. 
86,  87.    London.     Mar.  1913. 
Statistics  for  the  years  1902-1911. 

Co-operative   congress,    Aberdeen,    May 

12-14,  1913.  Proceedings  of  45th  annual 
congress.  Manchester,  Eng.  Co-opera- 
tive Union.     1913.    xxxii,  719  p.    plates. 

Co-operative  societies.  In  16th  ab- 
stract of  labour  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons. 
1913.     p.  231-263. 

Co-operative   wholesale   societies 

LIMITED.  Annual,  1914.  Manchester, 
Eng.    [1913.]     vii,  407  p.    plates. 
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-  Industrial  co-operative  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1912.  In  Board  of 
trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21.  p.  406,  407. 
London.     Nov.  1913. 

Redfern,   Percy.      The   story   of   the 

C.  W.  S.  The  jubilee  history  of  the 
co-operative  wholesale  society,  limited, 
1863-1913.  Manchester,  England.  The 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd. 
[1913.]     viii,  439  p. 

Report  to  the  hoard  of  agriculture  and 

fisheries  of  an  enquiry  into  agricultural 
credit  and  agricultural  co-operation  in 
Germany;  with  some  notes  on  German  live 
stock  insurance.  By  J.  R-  Cahill.  Lon- 
don. Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  xxxvi,  302, 
226  p.     [Cd.  6626.) 

In  accordance  with  a  resolve  adopted  by 
the  United  States  senate  Apr.  24,  1913,  this 
report  was  reprinted  as  U.  S.  senate  doc.  no.  17, 
63d  cong.,  1st  sess.,  Washington,  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  1913,  474  p.  Resume  of  the 
report  in  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21, 
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the  new  democracy.  New  York.  Mission- 
ary Education  Movement  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    1913.    ix,  277  p. 

Sprague,  E.  K.  Medical  inspection  of  immi- 
grants. In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  420-422. 
New  York.    June  21,  1913. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  immigration 
and  naturalization.  Annual  report  of 
the  commissioner-general  of  immigration 
for  year  ended  June  30, 1912.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1913.  224 
p.     folders. 

In  addition  to  its  annual  report,  the  bureau 
of  immigration  issues  a  monthly  immigration 
bulletin  giving  current  statistics  of  immigration. 


Immigration  laws,  rules  of  Nov. 

15,1911.  [4th]  edition.  Mar.  10,  1913. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    69  p. 
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—  Bureau  of  the  census.  13th  census 
of  the  United  States,  1910.  v.  1.  Popula- 
tion, 1910.  General  report  and  analysis. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1913.     iii,  1369  p. 

Chapters  7-10  are  devoted  to  the  foreign- 
born  population. 


—  Immigration. 
lation  review,     v. 
York.     Oct.  1913. 


In  American  labor  legis- 
3.     p.  404-406.     New 


A  digest  of  immigration  laws  passed  in  seven 
states  of  the  union  during  1913.. 

Ward,  Robert  D.  The  crisis  in  our  immigra- 
tion policy.  Publications  of  the  immi- 
gration restriction  league,  no.  6 1 .  [Boston. 
1913.]     25  p. 

Reprinted  from  the  Institution  quarterly, 
official  organ  of  the  public  charity  service  of 
Illinois,  v.  4,  no.  2,  1913. 


Warne,  Frank  Julian.  The  immigrant  inva- 
sion. New  York.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
1913.     336  p. 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  immigra- 
tion, the  types  of  immigrants,  and  problems  of 
assimilation. 

Williams,  D.  J.    The  Welsh  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 

a    study    in    adaptation  and  assimilation. 

Oshkosh,    Wis.      D.   J.    Williams.      1913. 

144  p. 
WoEHLKE,  Walter  V.     White  and  yellow  in 

California.    In  Outlook,    v.  104.    p.  61-65. 

New  York.     May  10,  1913. 

See  also  criticism  in  Outlook,  v.  104,  p.  758, 
759,  Aug.  2,  1913. 
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Emery,  James  A.  Shall  the  decalogue  be  re- 
pealed? In  American  industries,  v.  13. 
p.  15-17.     New  York.     June  1913. 

Union  labor's  demand  for  exemption 

from  the  law.  In  American  industries. 
V.  14.    p.  8-10.     New  York.     Dec.  1913. 

Injunction  against  employees  of  Vulcan  iron 
works  company  [Manitoba].  In  Labour 
gazette,  v.  13.  p.  1323.  Ottawa.  May 
1913. 

See  also  p.  1444,  June  1913. 

Injunctions  —  violation  —  contempt  of  court 
—  penalty  —  In  re  Gompers  et  al..  Su- 
preme court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(June  24,  1913),  40  Washington  law  re- 
porter, p.  417.  In  Decisions  of  courts  and 
opinions  affecting  labor,  1912.  Bulletin 
DO.  112  of  United  States  bureau  of  labor 


statistics.  Labor  laws  of  the  United 
States  series,  no.  2.  Washington.  Mar. 
5,  1913.     p.  155-161. 

Limiting  federal  injunctions.  Hearing  {Jan. 
1913)  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary,  United  States  senate,  62d 
cong.,  3d  sess.,  on  H.  R.  23635,  an  act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify, 
revise,  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the 
judiciary,^'  approved  Mar.  3,  1911.  Wash- 
ington. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.     106  p. 

Weston,  Edmund.  Vicious  legislation  threat- 
ened. In  American  employer,  v.  2.  p. 
271-276.     Cleveland.     Dec.  1913. 

Wheeler,  Everett  P.  Injunctions.  In  Inde- 
pendent. V.  74.  p.  196-198.  New  York. 
Jan.  23,  1913. 
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Accident  prevention  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In 
American  industries.  New  York.  Apr. 
1913.     p.  24-27. 

Accident  prevention.  Safety  first.  Philadel- 
phia. United  Gas  Improvement  Co. 
1913.     Ill  p. 

Accidents  and  accident  prevention,  v.  4-  of  Re- 
port on  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
iron  and  steel  itidustry  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  doc.  no.  110.  62d  cong.  1st  sess. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor.  Washing- 
ton. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.     350  p. 

Alexander,  Magnus  W.  Prevention  of  acci- 
dents. In  Proceedings  of  the  16th  annual 
convention  of  the  national  founders'  asso- 
ciation, New  York,  Nov.  20,  21,  1912. 
[Chicago.     1913.]     p.  36-39. 

Argentine  Republic.  Los  accidentes  del 
trabajo.  In  Boletin  del  departamento 
nacional  del  trabajo.  nos.  24,  25.  p.  669- 
681,  988-1006.  Buenos  Aires.  Aug.  1, 
Dec.  31,  1913. 

Statistics  of  labor  accidents  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Condiciones  del  trabajo  en  la  ciudad 

de  Buenos  Aires.  In  Boletin  del  departa- 
mento nacional  del  trabajo.  nos.  24,  25. 
p.  481-486,  787-823.  Buenos  Aires. 
Aug.  1,  Dec.  31,  1913. 

Statistics  of  labor  conditions  in  Buenos  Aires. 


—  Condiciones  del  trabajo  en  la  repiiblica 
Argentina.  In  Boletin  del  departamento 
nacional  del  trabajo.  nos.  24,  25.  p. 
454-480,824-835.  Buenos  Aires.  Aug.  1, 
Dec.  31,  1913. 

Statistics  of  labor  conditions  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 


—  Prevencion  de  accidentes  en  los  sub- 
terraneos.  In  Boletin  del  departamento 
nacional  del  trabajo.  no.  25.  p.  853-857. 
Buenos  Aires.     Dec.  31,  1913. 

Prevention  of  labor  accidents  in  underground 
■work. 


—  El  seguro  contra  accidentes.  In  Bole- 
tin del  departamento  nacional  del  trabajo. 
no.  24.  p.  682-710.  Buenos  Aires.  Aug. 
1,  1913. 

Statistics   of    labor    accidents    and    accident 
insurance  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 


Working  accidents  from  1907  to  1911. 

In  Year-book  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 
1910-1911.    Buenos  Aires.     1913.    p.  448. 

Australia.  Industrial  accidents,  1913.  In 
Labour  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth 
bureau  of  census  and  statistics.  Labour 
and  industrial  branch,  nos.  1-4.  p.  47- 
49,  131,  132,  201,  202,  280,  281.  Mel- 
bourne. Jan.-Mar.,  Apr.-June,  July- 
Sept.,  Oct.-Dec.  1913. 

Quarterly  reports  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  acci- 
dents by  industrial  groups  and  by  states. 

Austria.  Bericht  der  Gewerbeinspektoren  uber 
ihre  Amtstdtigkeit  im  Jahre  1912.  Wien. 
K.  K.  Hof-  und  Staatsdruckerei.  1913. 
ccxx,  748  p. 

Report  of  the  work  of  industrial  inspectors 
in  Austria,  1912.  Reviewed  in  the  Soziale 
Rundschau  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  v.  14,  p.  Ill  360-III  38S,  Wien, 
Sept.  1913. 


Die  Gebarung  und  die  Ergebnisse  der 

Unfallstatistik  der  im  Grunde  des  Gesetzes 
vom  28  Dezember  1887,  betreffend  die 
Unfallversicherung  der  Arbeiter,  errich- 
teten  Arbeiter- Unfallversicherungsanstalten 
im  Jahre  1910.  Wien.  K.  K.  Hof- und 
Staatsdruckerei.    1913.    iii,  223  p. 

A  study  of  accident  statistics  based  on  the 
reports  of  the  workmen's  accident  insurance 
institution  established  under  the  act  of  Dec.  28, 
1887.  Reviewed  in  Soziale  Rundschau  of  the 
Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  v.  14,  p.  Ill 
171-III  179.  Wien,  May  1913. 

Belgium.  Rapport  relatifh  V execution  de  la  loi 
du  24  decembre  1903  sur  la  reparation  des 
dommages  resultant  des  accidents  du  travail 
pendant  les  annees  1909-1911.  Bruxelles. 
Office  du  Travail  de  Belgique.  1913. 
283  p. 

Report  on  the  administration  of  the  law  of 
December  24,  1903  on  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents  during  the  years  1909-1911, 
presented  to  the  legislative  chambers  by  the 
minister  of  industry  and  labor.  Issued  by  the 
Belgian  bureau  of  labor. 

Beyer,  David  S.  Preventing  industrial 
accidents  in  Massachusetts.  In  Survey. 
V.  31.  p.  295,  296.  New  York.  Dec.  13, 
1913. 

Bolton,  Reginald  P.  The  prevention  of  ele- 
vator accidents.    In  Industrial  engineering 
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and  engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  251-253. 
New  York.    June  1913. 

Condensed  from  an  address  before  the 
national  conservation  congress,  1912. 

Boos,  William  F.  The  relation  of  alcohol  to 
industrial  accidents  and  to  occupational 
diseases.  In  Transactions  of  the  15th 
international  congress  on  hygiene  and 
demography,  Washington,  Sept.  23-28, 
1912.  V.  1.  pt.  2.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  1913.  p.  829- 
839. 

Brazil.  Accidentes  no  trabalho  em  1912.  In 
Boletim  do  departamento  estadual  do  tra- 
balho. V.  2.  p.  5-19.  Sao  Paulo.  1st 
quarter  of  1913. 

Industrial  accidents  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1912. 
Statistics  prepared  by  the  department  of  labor 
of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Accidentes  no  trabalho  no  municipio 

da  capital,  1913.  In  Boletim  do  departa- 
mento estadual  do  trabalho.  v.  2.  p.  93- 
158,  235-320.  Sao  Paulo.  1st  and  2d 
quarters  of  1913. 

-Monthly  and  quarterly  statistics  of  labor 
accidents  in  the  capital  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  1913. 

Brunton,  Dav-id  W.  and  Davis,  John  A. 
Safety  in  tunneling.  Miners'  circular  13 
of  United  States  bureau  of  mines,  depart- 
ment of  the  interior.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Oct. 
1913.     19  p. 

Bryant,  Lewis  T.  Fire  prevention  in  factories. 
In  Proceedings  of  the  15th  annual  convention 
of  the  national  metal  trades  association. 
New  York,  Apr.  9,  10,  1913.  [Chicago, 
1913.]    p.  151-167. 

California.  Industrial  accident  board. 
1st  report,  from  Sept.  1,  1911  to  Dec.  31, 
1912.    Sacramento.     1913.    iii,  33  p. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  board  with  an 
analysis  of  statistics  collected  with  regard  to 
their  bearing  on  the  cost  of  compensation. 

Program  for  workmen" s  com- 
pensation legislation.  [Sacramento.  1913.] 
16  p. 

Reports    of    cases    determined, 

1912.    Sacramento.    1913.    58  p. 

Statistical     bulletin,     Jan.     1, 

1913  to  June  30, 1913.  Sacramento.  1913. 
16  p. 

Cameron,  W.  H.  Prevention  of  accidents  in 
foundries.      In   Bulletin   of  the   industrial 


commission  of  Wisconsin,     v.   2.     no.   5. 
p.  99-103.    Madison.    Feb.  20,  1913. 

Extract  from  article  in  the  Iron  age,  Apr.  4, 
1912. 

Campbell,  R.  W.  New  industrial  safety 
movement.  Safety  first;  a  national  asso- 
ciation formed  for  prevention  of  accidents; 
outline  of  purposes  and  plans.  In  Ameri- 
can employer,  v.  2.  p.  211-213.  Cleve- 
land.   Nov.  1913. 

Canada.  Industrial  accidents.  Monthly 
reports,  Dec.  1912-Nov.  1913.  In  Labour 
gazette.  v.  13.  p.  782-787,  903-908, 
1014-1019,  1122-1127,  1312-1315,  1431- 
1434;  V.  14.  p.  95-98,  206-209,  364-367, 
498-501,  626-629,  728-731.  Ottawa. 
Jan.-Dec.  1913. 

Rescue  work  in  Canadian  coal  mines. 

In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p.  979-982. 
Ottawa.    Mar.  1913. 

Capitant,  H.  Les  accidents  du  travail  sur- 
venus  aux  enfants  dges  de  mains  de  treize 
ans.    Paris.    Alcan.     1913. 

A  study  of  industrial  injuries  suffered  by 
children  under  13  years  of  age. 

Chaddock,  Robert  E.  Needed  legislative 
changes  requiring  the  notification  of 
accidents  and  diseases.  In  American 
labor  legislation  review,  v.  3.  p.  67-72. 
New  York.    Feb.  1913. 

Reporting  of  industrial  accidents.     In 

Transactions  of  the  15th  international  con- 
gress on  hygiene  and  demography,  Washing- 
ton, Sept.  23-28, 1912.  v.  1.  pt.  2.  Wash- 
ington. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.    p.  803-809. 

Chile.  Los  accidentes  del  trabajo  en  Chile  i  en 
el  estranjero.  Anexo  al  boletin  de  la 
oficina  del  trabajo.  3d  year.  no.  6. 
First  half  of  1913.  Santiago.  1913. 
149  p. 

A  study  of  labor  accident  insurance  and 
statistics  for  Chile  and  other  countries.  Pre- 
pared by  the  bureau  of  labor  of  Chile  and  pub- 
lished as  a  supplement  to  the  bulletin  of  the 
bureau. 

Colorado.  Bureau  of  mines.  12th  biennial 
report  for  the  years  1911  and  1912.  Denver. 
1913.     200  p. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  mine  inspec- 
tions, accidents,  and  production;  description  of 
mineral  resources;  and  mining  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 
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of  bureau   of  labor   statistics,    1911-1912. 
Denver.     1913.     p.  263-269. 

p.  268,  269  give  statistics  of  mine  accidents. 

Cooperative  safety  congress.  Proceedings  of  the 
first  cooperative  safety  congress,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association  of  iron  and 
steel  electrical  engineers,  Milwaukee,  Sept. 
30-Oct.  5,  1912.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Uni- 
versity Press.      [1913]     336  p. 

Delauney,  — .  De  V intervention  de  la  caisse 
nationale  des  retraites  pour  la  vieillesse  en 
matiere  d'accidents  du  travail.  Paris. 
Riviere.     1913. 

A  study  of  the  activity  of  the  national  old  age 
pension  fund  of  France  in  a  matter  of  industrial 
accidents. 

Denmark.  Arbejder-Ulykkesforsikring.  In 
Statistisk  Aarbog,  1913.  Kjobenhavn. 
Statistiske  Departement.  1913.  p.  120, 
121. 

Tabular  presentation  of  industrial  accident 
statistics,  reported  under  the  industrial  accident 
insurance  laws,  prepared  by  the  Danish  statis- 
tical department. 

DooLiTTLE,  William  H.  Luck,  law  and  indus- 
trial accidents.  In  Proceedings  of  the  15th 
annual  convention  of  the  national  metal 
trades  association,  New  York,  Apr.  9,  10, 
1913.    [Chicago,  1913.]    p.  84-90. 

Education,  the  keynote  of  safety  conference. 
In  Survey,  v.  31.  p.  342.  New  York. 
Dec.  27,  1913. 

Review  of  the  conference  on  safety  and 
sanitation,  New  York. 

Elkus,  Abram  I.  Working  conditions  in  fac- 
tories. In  Independent,  v.  74.  p.  737- 
741.     New  York.     Apr.  3,  1913. 

Feldbaum,  Jacob.  Comparative  tables  of 
accidents  in  the  chemical  industries.  In 
2d  report  of  the  New  York  state  factory  in- 
vestigating commission,  v.  2.  Albany. 
J.  B.  Lyon  Co.     1913.     p.  603-611. 

"Tables  showing  the  accidents  and  dangers 
of  the  chemical  industries  in  New  York  state  in 
comparison  with  those  of  various  European 
countries." 

Finland.  Olycksfall  i  arbetet  ar  1909.  In 
Arbetsstatistisk  tidskrift.  7th  year.  p. 
306-309.     Helsingfors.     1913. 

Statistics  of  industrial  accidents  in  Finland 
in  1909  ^\-ith  comparisons  for  the  years  1898- 
1909.  Prepared  by  the  general  department  of 
industry  and  published  in  the  bimonthly  bulletin 
of  the  department. 


Snellman,  G.  R.     Undersokning  anga- 

ende  glasindustrin  i  Finland.  Arbetssta- 
tistik  15.  Helsingfors.  Industristyrelsen. 
1913.     xiv,  172,  96  p. 

An  inquiry  into  the  glass  industry  in  Finland, 
giving  an  historical  sketch  of  the  industry;  a 
technical  description  of  its  processes;  and  a 
study  of  labor  conditions,  including  chapters  on 
age,  sex  and  family  condition  of  the  workers, 
mutual  benefit  funds  and  societies,  housing 
conditions,  hours  of  labor,  health  and  industrial 
accidents,  and  wages.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  department  of  industry. 

Yrkesinspektionen  i  Finland  ar  1911. 

In  Arbetsstatistisk  tidskrift.  7th  year.  p. 
1-35.     Helsingfors.     1913. 

Statistics  of  labor  inspection  in  Finland  during 
1911  prepared  by  the  department  of  industry  of 
Finland  and  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
department.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
report  is  devoted  to  statistics  of  industrial 
accidents. 

Fire  drills  in  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt,  and  dress 
and  waist  industries.  Bulletin  no.  10  of 
joint  board  of  sanitary  control  in  the  cloak, 
suit  and  skirt,  and  dress  and  waist  indus- 
tries of  greater  New  York.  New  York. 
Sept.  1913.     6  p. 

Ford,  John  A.  Safety  first.  In  Outlook,  v. 
103.  p.  942-949.  New  York.  Apr.  26, 
1913. 

France.  L'application,  en  1911,  de  la  loi  du 
9  avril  1898  sur  las  accidents  du  travail. 
In  Bulletin  de  I'office  du  travail,  v.  20. 
p.  255-267.     Paris.    Mar.  1913. 

A  r6sum6  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  April 
9,  1898  relating  to  industrial  accidents  and  the 
appUcation  of  the  law  during  1911.  Extract 
from  the  report  of  the  department  of  labor  and 
social  providence  for  1912  on  the  general  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  April  9,  1898. 


L'application,  en  1911,  des  lois  regle- 

mentant  le  travail.  Hygiene  et  securite 
des  travailleurs.  In  Bulletin  de  I'office  du 
travail,  v.  20.  p.  239-255.  Paris.  Mar. 
1913. 

A  rfisumfi  of  legislation  relating  to  industrial 
hygiene  and  safety  and  the  application  of  such 
legislation  in  1911. 

Gaye,  Conrad.  Zusammenstellung  der  Ver- 
ordnungen,  Einrichtungen  und  Massnah- 
men,  welche  in  Deutschland  und  in 
anderen  Landern,  von  Seiten  der  Ver- 
waltungen  und  von  Vereinen  getroffen 
sind  im  Kampfe  gegen  den  Alkoholismus 
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bei  der  Eisenbahn.  In  Transactions  of  the 
15th  international  congress  on  hygiene  and 
demography,  Washington,  Sept.  23-28, 
1912.  V.  5.  pt.  1.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  1913.  p.  164- 
212. 

A  discussion  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
management  of  railroads  and  by  organizations 
of  railroad  employees  in  Germany  and  in  other 
countries  to  combat  alcoholism  among  railroad 
employees. 

Great  Britain.  Boiler  explosions.  Report  to 
the  board  of  trade  on  the  working  of  the 
boiler  explosion  acts,  1882  and  1890,  during 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1912.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.    1913.    22  p.    [Cd.  6865.] 

Celluloid  committee.  Report  of  the  de- 
partmental committee  on  celluloid.  Lon- 
don. Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  29  p. 
[Cd.  7158.] 

Explosions   in   mines   committee.      3d- 


5th   reports   to   the   home   office.      London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.     1913. 

3d  report.  On  the  influence  of  incombus- 
tible dusts  on  the  inflammation  of  gaseous 
mixtures.    49  p.     [Cd.  6704.] 

4th  report.  On  coal  dust  explosions.  71  p. 
[Cd.  6791.] 

5th  report.  On  the  influence  of  incombus- 
tible dusts  in  preventing  the  inflammation 
of  coal  dust  35  p.  [Cd.  7132.] 
Factories  and  workshops.  Annual  re- 
port of  the  chief  inspector  for  the  year  1912. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  xxviii, 
274  p.     [Cd.  6852.] 

Reviewed  in  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette, 
V.  21,  p.  290,  London,  Aug.  1913. 


—  Factory  and  workshop  orders  {1913 
edition).  Issued  by  the  home  ofhce. 
London.    Wyman  &  Sons.    1913.    186  p. 

Orders  relating  to  health  and  sanitation, 
hours  of  labor,  night  work  of  male  young  per- 
sons, education  of  children,  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  industries,  tenement  industries,  home 
work,  particulars  of  work  and  wages,  etc. 


—  Fatal  industrial  accidents  in  1912. 
In  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21. 
p.  209.    London.    June  1913. 

—  Fatal  industrial  accidents.  Monthly 
reports,  Dec.  1912-Nov.  1913.  In  Board 
of  trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21.  p.  28,  68, 
111,  152,  192,  234,  274,  314,  354,  394,  433, 
470.     London.     Jan.-Dec.  1913. 

—  General  report  to  the  board  of  trade  upon 
the  accidents  that  have  occurred  on  the  rail- 
ways of  the    United  Kingdom  during  the 


year  1912.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons. 
1913.     17  p.     [Cd.  6932.] 

Industrial  accidents.     In  16th  abstract 

of  labour  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  p.  172- 
194. 

Mines    and    quarries.      General    report 

with  statistics  for  1912.  pt.  1.  District 
statistics.  Issued  by  the  home  office. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  49  p. 
[Cd.  7025.] 

Statistics  of  persons  employed,  output, 
accidents,  etc.  Reviewed  in  Board  of  trade 
labour  gazette,  v.  21,  p.  326,  327,  London,  Sept. 
1913.  The  home  office  also  issues  reports  for 
each  district  separately. 


—  Mines  and  quarries.  General  report 
with  statistics  for  1912.  pt.  2.  Labour, 
Issued  by  the  home  office.  London.  Wy- 
man &  Sons.    1913.    146  p.    [Cd.  7166.] 

Statistics  of  persons  employed,  accidents , 
prosecutions,  explosives  used,  coal-cutting 
machinery,  safety  lamps,  employment  of  boys 
at  mines. 


Report  on  fencing  and  safety  precau- 
tions for  transmission  machinery.  By 
Sydney  W.  Smith.  Issued  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  inspector  of  fac- 
tories. London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913. 
23  p. 

A  statement  of  existing  requirements  with 
an  explanation  of  the  safeguards  recommended 
by  the  department  of  factory  inspection  for 
dangerous  machinery.  The  appendix  to  the 
report  contains  proposed  regulations  for  better 
protection. 

Report  on  the  inflammability  and  ca- 
pacity for  transmitting  explosions  of  car- 
bonaceous dusts  liable  to  be  generated  on 
premises  under  the  factory  and  workshop 
acts.    London.    Wyman  &  Sons.     1913. 

Report  to  the  home  office  on  accidents 


occurring  in  shipbuilding  yards.  By  H. 
M.  Robinson  and  H.  J.  Wilson.  Lon- 
don. Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  6  p.  [Cd. 
7046.] 
Hamilton,  J.  D.  M.  Prevention  of  accidents: 
examination,  education,  and  care  of  em- 
ployees of  common  carriers.  In  Trans- 
actions of  the  15th  international  congress 
on  hygiene  and  demography,  JVashington, 
Sept.  23-28,  1912.  v.  5.  pt.  1.  Washing- 
ton. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.     p.  141-145. 
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HiGGiNS,  Edwin  and  Steidle,  Edward. 
Mine  signboards.  Technical  paper  59  of 
United  States  bureau  of  mines,  depart- 
ment of  the  interior.  Washington.  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.  Dec.  1913. 
15  p. 

Hoffman,  Frederick  L.  Industrial  accidents 
and  trade  diseases  in  the  United  States. 
In  Transactions  of  the  loth  international 
congress  on  hygiene  and  demography, 
Washington,  Sept.  23-28,  1912.  v.  1. 
pt.  2.  Washington.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.     1913.     p.  763-803. 

Hygiene  of  occupations,  v.  3,  pt.  2  of  transac- 
tions of  the  15th  international  congress  on 
hygiene  and  demography,  Washington, 
Sept.  23-28,  1912.  Edited  by  John  S. 
Fulton.  Washington.  Superintendent 
of  Documents.    1913.    viii,  489-1049  p. 

The  volume  contains  a  collection  of  papers 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  occupational 
hygiene.  Among  the  subjects  considered  in 
their  relations  to  indxistrial  hygiene  are  child 
labor,  tenement-house  manufacturing,  and 
industrial  accidents. 

Illinois.  Coal  mine  accidents.  In  32d  annual 
coal  report.  Springfield.  State  Mining 
Board.    1913.     p.  117-131. 

Illinois  coal  mining  investigations  co- 
operative agreement.  Preliminary  report 
on  organization  and  method  of  investigations. 
Urbana.  University  of  Illinois.  1913. 
71  p. 

Investigation  of  coal  resources  and  mining 
practices  of  Illinois  by  the  department  of  mining 
engineering  of  the  university  of  Illinois  and  the 
state  geological  survey  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  bureau  of  mines. 

Industrial  accidents.      6th  report,  1912. 


Springfield.     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
[1913.]     432  p. 
Indiana.      State    bureau    of    inspection. 
1st    annual    report,    1912.      Indianapolis. 
1913.     572  p. 

In  addition  to  reports  of  inspections  of  fac- 
tories, mercantile  establishments,  bakeries, 
laundries,  hotels,  printing  offices,  public  build- 
ings, quarries,  mines,  etc.,  the  tables  show 
numbers  of  women  and  children  employed, 
wages  paid,  strikes,  industrial  statistics,  and 
statistics  of  accidents. 

Joint  board  of  sanitary  control  in  the 
cloak,  suit  and  skirt,  and  dress  and 

WAIST  INDUSTRIES  OF  GREATER  NeW  YoRK. 

Sd  annual  report.    New  York.    Dec.  1913. 

78  p. 


Bulletins,  nos.  7-10.  New  York.  Is- 
sued irregularly,  Mar.-Sept.  1913. 

A  record  of  progress  in  the  work  of  the  board. 
Bulletin  no.  8  is  in  Yiddish. 

Joint  board  of  sanitary  control  in  the 
cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry  op 
GREATER  New  York.  Directory  of  certi- 
fied shops  in  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  in- 
dustry.    New  York.     May   1913.     38  p. 

Joint  board   of   sanitary   control  in  the 

DRESS    and    waist    INDUSTRY    OF    GREATER 

New  York.  Special  report  on  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  shops  of  the  dress  and 
waist  industry.  A  preliminary  report. 
New  York.    May  1913.    23  p. 

Includes  the  report  of  Dr.  George  M.  Price 
on  sanitary  conditions  in  the  shops  inspected 
and  a  report  by  Katherine  Tyng  on  processes  and 
organization  of  work  in  dress  and  waist  manu- 
facture. Reviewed  in  Survey,  v.  30,  p.  513, 
New  York,  July  19,  1913. 

Kansas.  State  mining  department.  Report 
of  the  inspector  of  coal  mines  from  July 
1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912.  Topeka.  1913. 
71  p. 

Lenoir,  Olivier.  Conferences  sur  les  accidents 
du  travail  et  les  affections  traumatiques. 
Paris.    Giard  &  Brifere.     1913. 

Discussions  of  industrial  accidents  and  the 
diseases  resulting  therefrom. 

Lescohier,  Don  D.  Accident  prevention  in 
the  steel  industry.  In  Survey,  v.  30. 
p.  521,  522.    New  York.    July  19,  1913. 

A  review  of  "Accidents  and  accident  pre- 
vention in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,"  v.  4  of 
federal  report  on  conditions  of  employment  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Machinery  safeguards  in  a  German  factory. 
How  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  Berlin 
made  accidents  to  its  employees  almost 
an  impossibility.  In  Industrial  engineering 
and  engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  467-471. 
New  York.     Nov.  1913. 

Maine.  Industrial  accidents.  In  1st  biennial 
report  of  the  department  of  labor  and  indus- 
try of  the  state  of  Maine,  1911-1912. 
[Augusta.]     1913.     p.  19-31. 

Mapel,  John  W.  Tannery  organization  for 
accident  prevention.  In  Bulletin  of  the 
industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin,  v.  2. 
no.  5.    p.  75-79.    Madison.    Feb.  20, 1913. 
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Massachusetts.  Boiler  inspection.  In  Re- 
port of  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  dis- 
trict police  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912. 
Boston.     1913.     p.  133-223. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  inspectors  and 
a  tabular  presentation  of  boiler  inspections, 
are  included  the  rules  formulated  by  the  board 
of  boiler  rules  (p.  137-188)  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  board. 

Industrial  accident  board.  Bulle- 
tin,   nos.  2-6.    Boston.    Jan.-Nov.  1913. 

No.  2.  Jan.  1913.  Decisions  and  rulings  of 
the  industrial  accident  board  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  act.    14  p. 

No.  3.  Feb.  1913.  Progressof  the  workmen's 
compensation  act  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
actual  cost  of  the  law  for  25,000  employees 
of  selected  hazards,  for  a  period  of  four 
months.     19  p. 

No.  4.  Apr.  1913.  Medical  services  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  act.     17  p. 

No.  5.  July  1913.  Amendments  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
session  of  1913.     lip. 

No.  6.  Nov.  1913.  The  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  and  the  physician.  15  p. 
Reports  of  cases  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  act  determined  by  com- 
mittees of  arbitration,  the  industrial  accident 
board  and  the  supreme  judicial  court,  July 
1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  inclusive.  Bos- 
ton.    1913.     XXV,  582  p. 

Reports    of    accidents    to    employees. 

In  Report  of  Massachusetts  district  police 
for  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912.  Boston. 
1913.     p.  225-250. 

Mexico.  Esbozo  de  estadistica  sobre  acci- 
dentes  ocurridos  en  el  trabajo.  In  Boletin 
del  departamento  del  trabajo.  v.  1.  p.  64, 
142,  233.  326,  447,  546.  Mexico.  July- 
Dec.  1913. 

Monthly  report  of  statistics  on  industrial 
accidents,  June-Nov.  1913.  The  July  bulletin 
(p.  63)  contains  a  copy  of  the  schedule  on  which 
the  statistics  are  collected. 

Michigan.  Coal  mine  accidents.  In  30th 
annual  report  of  Michigan  department  of 
labor.  Lansing.  1913.  p.  91,  92,  99,  477, 
478. 

Record  of  accidents  in  1912.     In  30th 

annual  report  of  Michigan  department  of 
labor.    Lansing.     1913.    p.  306-343. 

Tabular  statement  of  accidents  reported  to 
inspectors  of  factories. 


Minnesota.  Laws  requiring  the  safeguarding 
of  machinery  and  dangerous  conditions  of 
employment  and  protection  in  case  of  fire, 
in  effect  Oct.  1,  1913.  Minneapolis.  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industries.  [1913.] 
12  p. 
Missouri.  Accidents.  In  26th  annual  report 
of  Missouri  bureau  of  mines,  mining  and 
mine  inspection  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1912.  Jefferson  City.  1913.  p.  81- 
99. 
N.  F.  A.  safety  bulletin.  Issued  by  the  com- 
mittee on  safety  and  sanitation  of  the 
national  founders'  association.  [Chicago.] 
1913. 

No.  1.     Oct.  1.     Caution  is  the  chief  of  all 
safeguards.     4  p. 

No.  2.    Oct   15.    Caution  signs.    6  p. 

No.  3.    Nov.  1.    Foundry  floors.    4  p. 

No.  4.    Nov.    15.      The    safety    aspect    of 
foundry  yards.     4  p. 

No.  5.    Dec.  1.    Eye  protectors.    4  p. 

No.  6.  Dec.  15.  Foundry  shoes.  4  p. 
National  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  conference, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-26,  1912.  Bulle- 
tin 62  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
mines,  department  of  the  interior.  Wash- 
ington. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.  74  p. 
Netherlands.  Ongevallenstatistiek  betreffende 
hettijdvak,  1907  samengesteld  ter  voldoening 
aan  de  bepaling  van  artikel  17  der  ongeval- 
lenwet  1901.  Amsterdam.  'T.  Kasteel  van 
Aemstel.     1913.     xxviii,  148  p. 

Statistics   of   accidents    in   the    Netherlands 
in  1907  and  accident  insurance. 


Statistiek   van   de   berechting   der   over- 

tredingen  van  de  arbeids-  en  veiligheids- 
wetten  in  1912.  Bijdragen  tot  de  statis- 
tiek van  Nederland.  new  series,  no. 
191.  's-Gravenhage.  Centraal  Bureau 
voor  de  Statistiek.     1913.    49  p. 

Results  of  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the 
labor  law  and  the  laws  providing  for  the  safety 
of  workmen.  Statistics  issued  by  the  central 
statistical  bureau  of  the  Netherlands. 

New  Jersey.  Accidents  to  workmen  while 
on  duty.  Causes  of  accidents  that  oc- 
curred during  the  twelve  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  1912.  In  35th  annual  report 
of  the  New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  and  industries  for  year  ending  Oct. 
31,  1912.     [Trenton.]     1913.     p.  188-208. 

Statistics    of    employment    on    steam 

railroads  of  New  Jersey  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30,   1912.     In  35th 
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annual  report  of  New  Jersey  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  and  industries  for  year 
ending  Oct.  31,  1912.  [Trenton.]  1913. 
p.  131-147. 

"  Number  of  employees,  total  amount  paid 
in  wages,  average  daily  and  yearly  earnings  of 
employees,  number  of  employees  injured  while 
on  duty,  and  number  of  injuries  resulting  in 
death." 

Tabulation  of  causes  of  accidents.    Com- 


piled from  reports  of  the  department  of 
labor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
employers'  liability  commission  for  the 
year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912.  Trenton. 
1913.     30  p. 

New  York.  Accidents  reported  in  factories, 
mines,  quarries  and  construction  work  in 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1911.  In  Report  of 
New  York  bureau  of  factory  inspection  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  Sept.  SO,  1911. 
Albany.  State  Department  of  Labor. 
1913.     p.  13,  20-22,  141-223. 

Husted  mill  explosion  and    explosions 

in  flour  and  cereal  mills.  In  Bulletin  of 
New  York  department  of  labor,  v.  15.  p. 
393-399.  whole  no.  56.  Albany.  Sept. 
1913. 

Industrial    accidents    reported    under 

the  labor  law.  Statistical  tables.  In 
Bulletin  of  New  York  department  of  labor. 
V.  15.  p.  118-133,  340-355,  464-479. 
whole  nos.  54-56.  Albany.  Mar.,  June, 
Sept.  1913. 

Industrial  board.    Bulletin,    nos.  1, 

2.  Rules  and  regulations  nos.  1-3.  Al- 
bany.   State  Department  of  Labor.    1913. 

Bulletin  no.  1.  Permitting  the  employment 
of  women  in  canneries  not  more  than 
sixty-six  hours  a  week.     (2)  p. 

Bulletin  no.  2.  Requiring  the  enclosure  of 
stairways  in  buildings  less  than  five 
stories  in  height  where  more  than  25 
persons  are  employed  above  the  ground 
floor.  —  Prohibiting  the  storing  of  com- 
bustible material  in  or  on  any  stairway. 
(3)  p. 

Mine  inspector.     Annual  report  for 

year  ending  Sept.  30,  1912.  In  12th  an- 
nual report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
1912.  Albany.  State  Department  of 
Labor.     1913.    p.  94-99. 

State  factory  investigating  com- 
mission. 2d  report,  1913.  Albany.  J.  B. 
Lyon  Co.    1913.    2  v.    v,  vi,  1340  p. 

Discussions  and  special  studies  of  accidents 
and  accident  prevention,  dangerous  trades, 
and  the  fire  problem  are  included  in  the  report. 


New  Zealand.  Accidents  in  factories.  In 
22d  annual  report  of  the  department  of 
labour,  1913.  Wellington.  1913.  p.  vii, 
xix,  XX.     plate. 

Monthly  statistics  for  the  current  year  are 
pubUshed  in  the  journal  of  the  New  Zealand 
department  of  labour. 

Nova  Scotia.  Accidents.  In  5th  annual 
report  of  factories  inspector  for  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1912.  Halifax.  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Mines.  1913.  p.  8-14, 
34-43. 

Ohio.  Coal  mining  commission.  Report  of 
the  coal  mining  commission  to  the  governor. 
Columbus.     1913.    70  p. 

The  report  contains:  pt.  1,  conservation  of 
coal  resources;  pt.  2,  prevention  of  accidents; 
pt.  3,  screened  coal  vs.  mine-run  system  of 
payment;  appendix  containing  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  mining  industry  in  Ohio. 


—  State  liability  board  of  awards. 
Annual  report  for  year  ending  Nov.  15, 
1912.    Columbus.    1913.     106  p. 


The  first  report  of  the  board,  covering  the 
period  from  its  creation,  July  14,  1911,  to  Nov. 
15,  1912.  A  report  of  the  causes  of  accidents 
leading  to  injuries  for  which  awards  were  made 
is  given,  p.  39-58. 

Oliver,  Sir  Thomas.    What  I  saw  in  America. 

In    Survey,      v.    29.      p.   425-430.      New 

York.     Jan.  4,  1913. 
Ontario.    List  of  accidents  for  the  year  1912. 

In  25th  annual  reports  of    the    inspectors 

of  factories   for   the   province   of  Ontario, 

1912.  Toronto.      Department    of    Agri- 
culture.    1913.     p.  54-107. 

Report  on  the  mining  accidents  in  On- 
tario in  1912.  Bulletin  no.  13  of  the 
bureau  of  mines  of  Ontario.  Toronto. 
King's  Printer.     1913. 

Oregon.  Accidents.  In  5th  biennial  report  of 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  inspector  of 
factories    and    workshops,    1912.      Salem. 

1913.  p.  20-30. 

Patterson,  Francis  D.  The  accident  prob- 
lem of  the  railroads.  In  Transactions  of 
the  15th  international  congress  on  hygiene 
and  demography,  Washington,  Sept.  23-28, 
1912.  V.  5.  pt.  1.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  1913.  p.  149- 
164. 

Sanitation  and  safety  in  heavy- 
chemical  production.  In  American  in- 
dustries. New  York.  Mar.  1913.  p.  28- 
31. 
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Paul,  James  W.  Outline  of  mine-rescue  ma- 
neuvers. Issued  by  the  United  States 
bureau  of  mines,  department  of  the  in- 
terior. Washington.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.     Aug.  1913.     12  p. 

Use  and  care  of  miners'  safety  lamps. 

Miners'  circular  12  of  United  States 
bureau  of  mines,  department  of  the 
interior.  Washington.  Superintendent 
of  Documents.    June  1913.     16  p. 

Phelps,  Edward  B.  An  open  letter  to  the 
New  York  industrial  board  in  re  auto- 
matic sprinkler  protection  for  factory 
workers.  In  American  underwriter  maga- 
zine and  insurance  review,  v.  40.  p.  109- 
127.     New  York.     Oct.  1913. 

Philippine  Islands.  Labor  accidents.  In 
4th  annual  report  of  bureau  of  labor  for 
year  ended  June  30,  1913.  Manila.  1913. 
p.  6-9. 

Porto  Rico.  Accidents.  In  Special  report  of 
bureau  of  labor,  no.  1,  Dec.  16,  1912. 
San  Juan.     1913.     p.  72-75. 

Potter,  Grace.  Forty  accidents  occurring  in 
plants  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  2d  report  of  the 
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under  the  new  Pennsylvania  department  of 
labor  and  industries. 


Illinois.  Department  of  factory  and 
WORKSHOP  INSPECTION.  17th  annual  re- 
port of  the  factory  inspector  for  the  year 
ending  Dec.  15,  1909.  Springfield.  1913. 
xxviii,  2203  p. 

A  tabular  presentation  of  statistics  by  cities 
and  establishments  inspected  showing  number 
of  employees  by  age  groups:  males  over  16, 
females  over  16,  boys  between  14  and  16,  girls 
between  14  and  16,  and  children  under  14. 

State  mining  board.    32d  annual  coal 

report.    Springfield.     1913.    xii,  279  p. 

Indiana.  State  bureau  of  inspection.  1st 
annual  report,  1912.  Indianapolis.  1913. 
572  p. 

In  addition  to  reports  of  inspections  of  fac- 
tories, mercantile  establishments,  bakeries, 
laundries,  hotels,  printing  offices,  public  build- 
ings, quarries,  mines,  etc.,  the  tables  show 
numbers  of  women  and  children  employed, 
wages  paid,  strikes,  industrial  statistics,  and 
statistics  of  accidents. 

Industrial  board  for  New  York.     In  Survey. 

V.  29.    p.  708,  709.    New  York.    Feb.  15, 

1913. 
Italy.     Bollettino  deU'ispettorato  delV industria 

e  del  lavoro.     v.   4.     nos.    1-10.     Roma. 

Ministero    di    Agricoltura,     Industria    e 

Commercio,  Ufficio  del  Lavoro.     1913. 

A  bimonthly  bulletin  of  factorj'  and  labor 
inspection  issued  by  the  bureau  of  labor  in  the 
department  of  agriculture,  industry  and  com- 
merce of  Italy. 

Kansas.  State  mining  department.  Re- 
port of  the  inspector  of  coal  mines  from  July 
1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912.  Topeka.  1913. 
71  p. 

LowRiE,  S.  Gale.  Industrial  commission  of 
Ohio.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  520,  521. 
New  York.     July  19,  1913. 

M.A.ssACHUSETTS.  Boilcr  inspection.  In  Re- 
port of  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  dis- 
trict police  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912. 
Boston.     1913,     p.  133-223. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  inspectors  and 
a  tabular  presentation  of  boiler  inspections, 
are  included  the  rules  formulated  by  the  board 
of  boiler  rules  (p.  137-lSS)  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  board. 

Building  and  factorj'  inspection.  Re- 
port of  inspection  department  of  the  dis- 
trict police.  In  Report  of  Massachusetts 
district  police  for  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912. 
Boston.     1913.     p.  76-132. 
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State  board  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries. Bulletin.  nos.  1-3.  Boston. 
Aug.-Nov.  1913. 

Bulletin  no  1.  Aug.  1913.  Laws  relating  to 
the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
With  a  summary  for  the  information  of 
employers  of  labor.    63  p. 

Bulletin  no.  2.  Sept.  1913.  Laws  relating 
to  school  attendance  and  the  employment 
of  minors.  With  an  explanation  for  the 
use  of  school  authorities.    49  p. 

Bulletin  no.  3.  Nov.  1913.  Laws  relating 
to  labor  enforced  by  the  state  board  of 
labor  and  industries,  1913.     104  p. 

State  inspectors  of  health,   6th   annual 


report  on  the  work  of  the.  In  44ih  annual 
report  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Boston.     1913.     p.  587-657. 

In  addition  to  matter  relative  to  public 
health  the  report  contains  special  reports  on 
sanitation  of  factories  and  workshops  (p.  614- 
638)  and  hygiene  of  tenement  workrooms  (p. 
638-642). 

Michigan.  Inspection  of  coal  mines.  In  30th 
annual  report  of  Michigan  department  of 
labor.  Lansing.  1913.  p.  89-93,  99, 
467-478. 

Inspection    of    factories,     workshops, 

hotels,  and  stores.  In  30th  annual  report 
of  Michigan  department  of  labor.  Lansing. 
1913.     p.  93-96,  102-417,  438-453. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  statistics  of  in- 
spections showing  wages,  child  labor  and  woman 
labor,  etc. 


Tenement  shop   inspection.      In   30th 

annual  report  of  Michigan  department  of 
labor.    Lansing.    1913.    p.  484,  485. 

Missouri.  Bureau  of  mines,  mining  and 
MINE  INSPECTION.  26th  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1912.  Jefferson 
City.     1913.     130,  x  p. 

Factory  inspection  department  of 

THE  Kansas  City  board  of  public  wel- 
fare. Report,  Apr.  16,  1912-Apr.  21, 
1913.     Kansas  City.     1913.     p.  96-106. 

Bound    with    report    on    the    wage-earning 
women  of  Kansas  City. 

State    factory    inspector.      Report 

[June  1,  1909  to  Dec.  31,  1912].  Jefferson 
City.     [1913.]     145  p. 

Montana.  Inspector  of  coal  mines.  Bien- 
nial report  for  the  years  1911-1912.  Hel- 
ena.    [1913.]     66  p. 

Netherlands.  Statistiek  van  de  berechting  der 
overtredingen  van  de  arbeids-  en  veiligheids- 


wetten  in  1912.  Bijdragen  tot  de  statistiek 
van  Nederland.  new  series,  no.  191. 
's-Gravenhage.  Centraal  Bureau  voor 
de  Statistiek.    1913.    49  p. 

Results  of  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the 
labor  law  and  the  laws  pro\'iding  for  the  safety 
of  workmen.  Statistics  issued  by  the  central 
statistical  bureau  of  the  Netherlands. 

New  Jersey.  Department  of  labor.  Re- 
port, 1912.    [Trenton.]     1913.     14  p. 

Annual  report  of  factory  and  workshop 
inspection. 

New  Mexico.  Mine  inspector.  Report  for 
the  year  ended  Nov.  SO,  1912.  Santa  Fe. 
[1913.]     34  p. 

New  South  Wales.  Historical  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  office  of  the  chief  in- 
spector of  factories.  In  New  South  Wales 
industrial  gazette,  v.  2.  p.  1084-1095. 
Sydney.     Feb.  1913. 

Legislation  for  the  compulsory  closing 

of  shops,  and  its  administration.  In  New 
South  Wales  industrial  gazette,  v.  2.  p. 
1251-1255.     Sydney.     Mar.  1913. 

Report  on  the  working  of  the  factories 


and  shops  act;  minimum  wage  act;  early 
closing  acts;  shearers'  accommodation  act; 
etc.,  etc.,  during  the  year  1912.  Sj'^dney. 
Department  of  Labour  and  Industry. 
1913.     iv,  57  p. 

Same,  without  charts,  reprinted  in  New  South 
Wales  industrial  gazette,  v.  3,  p.  1286-1405, 
Sydney,  Aug.  1913. 

New  York.  Bureau  of  factory  inspec- 
tion. General  report  for  year  ended  Sept. 
30,  1912.  In  12th  annual  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  1912.  Albany. 
State  Department  of  Labor.  1913.  p.  49- 
99. 

Report  for  year  ended  Sept.  30, 

1911.  In  Annual  reports  of  department  bu- 
reaus, 1911.  Albanj'.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.     1913.     v.  1.     p.  7-415. 

Bureau  of  industries  and  immigra- 
tion. 2d  annual  report  for  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1912.  Albany.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.    1913.    (4),  29  p. 

Same  in  12th  annual  report  of  New  York 
commissioner  of  labor  for  year  ended  Sept.  30, 

1912,  p.  125-153. 


—  Bureau  of  merc.a.ntile  inspection. 
General  report  for  year  ended  Sept.  SO, 
1912.  In  12th  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  1912.  Albanj'.  State  De- 
partment of  Labor.     1913.    p.  111-124. 
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Report  for  year  ended  Sept.  30, 

1911.  In  Annual  reports  of  department 
bureaus,  1911.  Albany.  State  De- 
partment of  Labor.  1913.  v.  1.  p.  417- 
449. 

—  Industrial  board.  In  Bulletin  of  New 
York  department  of  labor,  v.  15.  p.  383- 
392.    whole  no.  56.    Albany.    Sept.  1913. 

A  brief  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
industrial  board  in  connection  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  New  York  department  of 
labor  and  of  its  work  to  date. 


Industrial  board.    Bulletin,    nos.  1, 

2.  Rules  and  regulations  nos.  1-3.  Al- 
bany. State  Department  of  Labor. 
[1913.] 

Bulletin  no.  1.  Permitting  the  employment 
of  women  in  canneries  not  more  than  66 
hours  a  week.     (2)  p. 

Bulletin  no.  2.  Requiring  the  enclosure  of 
stairways  in  buildings  less  than  five  stories 
in  height  where  more  than  25  persons  are 
employed  above  the  ground  floor.  Pro- 
hibiting the  storing  of  combustible  ma- 
terial in  or  on  any  stairway.    (3)  p. 

An   outline   of  its   powers  and 

duties,  with  a  statement  of  its  program  and 
methods  of  work.  Nov.  1913.  Albany. 
State  Department  of  Labor.     1913.    19  p. 

Medical    inspector    of    factories. 

Report  for  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1911.  In 
Annual  reports  of  department  bureaus, 
1911.  Albany.  State  Department  of 
Labor.     1913.    v.  1.    p.  30-93. 

Report    for    year   ended    Sept.  • 

SO,  1912.  In  12th  annual  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor,  1912.  Albany.  State 
Department  of  Labor.     1913.    p.   69-83. 

Mine  inspector.     Annual  report  for 

year  ending  Sept.  30,  1912.  In  12th  annual 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  1912. 
Albany.  State  Department  of  Labor. 
1913.     p.  94-99. 

Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  labor 

law,  January- June,  1913.  In  Bulletin  of 
New  York  department  of  labor,  v.  15.  p. 
332-335,  460-463.  whole  nos.  55,  56. 
Albany.     June,  Sept.  1913. 

State  factory  investigating  com- 
mission. 2d  report,  1913.  Albany.  J. 
B.  Lyon  Co.    1913.    2  v.     v,  vi,  1340  p. 

Statistics  of  mines  and  quarries  in- 
spected in  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1911. 
In  Report  of  New  York  bureau  of  factory 
inspection  for  the  twelve  months  ended  Sept. 
SO,  1911.  Albany.  State  Department  of 
Labor.    1913.    p.  100-103,  382-391. 


Tenement-house  manufacture.     Monthly 

bulletin.  Issued  by  the  New  York  depart- 
ment of  labor.     [New  York.]     1913. 

Tunnel  inspector.    Annual  report  for 

year  ending  Sept.  SO,  1911.  In  Annual 
reports  of  department  bureaus,  1911.  Al- 
bany. State  Department  of  Labor.  1913. 
v.  1.     p.  94-99. 

Annual  report  for  year  ending 

Sept.  SO,  1912.  In  12th  annual  report  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  1912.  Albany. 
State  Department  of  Labor.  1913.  p. 
89-93. 

New  Zealand.  Department  of  labour. 
22d  annual  report,  1913.  Wellington. 
1913.     xxiv,  175  p. 

Annual  report  on  the  state  of  employment, 
and  the  administration  of  the  factories  act, 
shops  and  offices  act,  and  other  labor  legislation 

NovA  Scotia.  Factories  inspector.  5th 
annual  report  for  year  ended  Sept.  SO,  1912. 
Halifax.  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Mines.     1913.    43  p. 

Ontario.  Inspectors  of  factories  for  the 
province  of  Ontario.  25th  annual  re- 
ports, 1912.  Toronto.  Department  of 
Agriculture.     1913.     107  p. 

Oregon.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics  and 
inspector  of  factories  and  workshops. 
5th  biennial  report,  Oct.  1,  1910-Sept.  SO, 

1912.  Salem.  1913.  205  p. 
Portugal.  Reparticao  do  trabalho  in- 
dustrial. Relatorio  dos  serviqos  da  secQao 
dos  servigos  tecnicos  da  industria.  Boletim 
do  trabalho  industrial,  nos.  80,  85,  86. 
Coimbra.       Imprensa    da    Universidade. 

1913.  34,  25,  41  p. 

Reports  of  inspections  made  by  the  technical 
section  of  the  division  of  industry  and  labor  in 
the  ministry  of  labor  of  Portugal,  1911-1912. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  international  association  of 
factory  inspectors  and  the  twenty-ninth 
annual  convention  of  the  international  asso- 
ciation of  labor  commissioners,  held  at 
Chicago,  May  6-19,  1913.  Nashville, 
Tenn.     1913.     219  p. 

Quebec.  Inspection  of  industrial  establish- 
ments and  public  buildings.  In  General 
report  of  the  minister  of  public  works  and 
labour  of  the  province  of  Quebec  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1913.  Quebec.  1913. 
p.  59-100. 

Reports  of  the  chief  inspector  and  the  assist" 
ant  inspectors  on  the  administration  of  labor 
laws  with  special  reference  to  child  labor,  acci- 
dents, occupational  diseases,  health,  etc. 
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Queensland.  Report  of  the  director  of  labour 
and  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  shops 
for  year  ended  30th  June  1913.  Brisbane. 
Department  of  Labour.     1913.     127  p. 

Rhode  Island.  Factory  inspection  depart- 
ment. 19th  annual  report,  1912.  Provi- 
dence.    1913.     18  p. 

Saskatchewan.  Report  of  factories  inspec- 
tor. In  2d  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of 
labour  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  1912.  Re- 
gina.     1913.     p.  24-29. 

This    report    includes    a    tabular    report    of 
accidents. 

Shillady,  John  R.  Organizing  for  efficiency. 
In  Survey,  v.  29.  p.  731,  732.  New 
York.     Feb.  22,  1913. 

Comment   on   legislation   proposed   by   New 
York  factory  investigating  commission. 

South  Australia.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector 
of  factories  [on  the  factories  act,  1907,  and 
the  early  closing  and  lifts  acts],  for  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1912.  Adelaide.  Depart- 
ment of  Industry.     1913.    33  p. 

South  Carolina.  Department  of  agricul- 
ture, COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES.     LaBOR 

DIVISION.     4th  annual  report,  1912.     Co- 
lumbia.    1913.     86  p. 

The    report    contains    statistics    of    factory 
inspection  and  manufactures. 

Sterling,  Henry.  A  laborer's  view  of  factory 
inspection.  In  American  labor  legislation 
review,  v.  3.  p.  15-19.  New  York.  Feb. 
1913. 

Switzerland.  Rapports  des  gouvernements 
cantonaux  sur  I'execution  de  la  loi  federate 
concernant  le  travail  dans  les  fabriques, 
1911  et  1912.  Aarau.  Departement 
Federal  de  I'lndustrie.     1913.     131  p. 

Report  on  the  enforcement  of  federal  factory 
laws  in  Switzerland  in  1911  and  1912.     Reports 


of  factory  inspection,  accidents,  hours  of  labor 
and  Sunday  work,  child  labor,  prosecutions, 
etc.,  are  given  for  each  canton  separately. 

United  States.  Administration  of  labor  laws. 
In  American  labor  legislation  review,  v.  3. 
p.  352-363.    New  York.    Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  states,  of  labor  inspection 
laws  enacted  in  the  United  States  during  1913. 

Victoria.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of 
factories  and  shops,  1912.  Melbourne. 
Department  of  Labour.     1913.     162  p. 

Virginia.  Inspections.  In  16th  annual  report 
of  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 
1913.    Richmond.     1913.    p.  111-116. 

West  Virginia.  Department  of  mines. 
Annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1912.    Charleston.    [1913.]    85,  371,  320  p. 

A  considerable  portion  of  sections  1  and  2 
relate  to  the  production  of  coal  and  coke.  Sec- 
tion 3  contains  the  reports  on  the  condition  of 
mines  made  by  the  district  mine  inspectors. 
A  directory  of  mines  is  included. 

Western  Australia.  Annual  report  of  chief 
inspector  of  factories,  1912.  In  Report  on 
the  medical,  health,  factories,  and  early  clos- 
ing department,  1912.  Perth.  1913.  p. 
83-98. 

Includes  reports  on  the  "factories  act,  1904" 
and  the  "early  closing  act,  1902."  Tables  3 
and  4  show  number  of  employees  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age,  by  years  and  sex. 

Wisconsin.  Industrial  commission  of  Wis- 
consin. Bulletin,  v.  2.  nos.  1-3.  Mad- 
ison.    1913. 

No.  1.  Jan.  20,  1913.  General  orders  on 
sanitation.    26  p. 

No.  2.  Jan.  20,  1913.  General  orders  on 
elevators,     p.  27-44. 

No.  3.  Jan.  20,  1913.  General  orders  on 
safety  and  sanitation  in  laundries,  p. 
49-56. 
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American  federation  of  labor.  American 
federation  of  labor.  Weekly  news  letter. 
Washington,  v.  2,  nos.  40-52;  v.  3,  nos. 
1-39,  Jan.  4-Dec.  27,  issued  in  1913. 

. Report  of  proceedings  of  the  33d  annual 

convention,  Seattle,  Nov.  10-22,  1913. 
Washington.     1913.     xxi,  409  p. 

Australia.  Industrial  unionism.  In  Official 
year  book  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia. 
no.  6.  Melbourne.  Commonwealth  Bu- 
reau of  Census  and  Statistics.  1913.  p. 
1011-1018. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  trade  unions 
in  Australia. 

Trade  unionism,  unemployment,  wages> 

prices,  and  cost  of  living  in  Australia,  1891 
to  1912.  Labour  and  industrial  branch 
report  no.  2.  Melbourne.  Bureau  of 
Census  and  Statistics.    April  1913.    77  p. 

The  results  of  certain  investigations  con- 
cerning trade  unionism,  unemployment,  and 
changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
in  the  commonwealth  since  1S91. 

Austria.  Die  der  Reichskommission  der 
Gewerkschaften  Oesterreichs  angeschlos- 
senen  Gewerkschaften  im  Jahre  1912. 
In  Soziale  Rundschau,  v.  14.  p.  Ill  351- 
III  357.     Wien.     Sept.  1913. 

Statistics  of  trade  unions  afiBliated  with  the 
national  trade  union  commission  of  Austria  in 
1912.  Published  in  the  social  review  of  the 
Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Tatigkeit      der      bohmisch-slawischen 

Gewerkschaftskommission  im  Jahre  1912. 
In  Soziale  Rundschau,  v.  14.  p.  Ill  301- 
III  305.     Wien.     Aug.  1913. 

Statistics  of  the  Bohemian-Slavonian  trade 
union  commission  in  1912,  published  in  the 
social  review  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor 

statistics. 

Barnes,  George  N.  Thirty  years  of  the  trade 
union  movement.  In  The  co-operative 
wholesale  societies  limited.  Annual,  1914. 
Manchester,  Eng.     [1913.]     p.  189-210. 

Barnett,  George  E.  The  dominance  of  the 
national  union  in  American  labor  organ- 
ization. In  Quarterly  journal  of  economics. 
V.  27.  p.  455-481.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
May  1913. 

Belgium.  Le  mouvement  syndical  en  Bel- 
gique,  decembre,  1912-novembre,  1913. 
In  Revue  du  travail.     18th  year.     p.  108- 


114,  237-244,  368-376,  496-503,  625-628, 
752-762,  891-893,  1007,  1008,  1101-1104, 
1232-1241,  1357-1360,  1467-1471.  Brux- 
elles.    Jan.  31-Dec.  31,  1913. 

Monthly  reports  of  recognized  trade  unions 
and  of  unions  dissolved  in  Belgium,  Dec.  1912- 
Nov.  1913.  Statistics  for  the  year  1912  are 
given  in  the  Labor  review  for  Feb.  28,  1913, 
(p.  237-239). 

Bernstein,  E.  Die  Schneiderbewegung  in 
Deutschland.  v.  1.  Geschichle  des  Gewerbes 
und  seiner  Arbeiter  bis  zur  Grilndung  des 
deutschen  Schneiderverbandes.  Berlin. 
Buchhandlung  Vorwarts.  1913.  viii, 
309  p. 

A  history  of  the  tailoring  trade  and  its  em- 
ployees up  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  German 
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1913.  Also  issued  as  Labor  bulletin  no. 
94.  Mar.  1,  1913.  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics.    1913.    57  p. 

State  branch,  American  federation 

OF  LABOR.  Proceedings  of  28th  annual 
convention.  Fall  River,  Sept.  15-18,  1913. 
Boston.     [1913.]     119  p. 

Matthews,  Lillian  R.  Women  in  trade  unions 
in  San  Francisco.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia publications  in  economics,  v.  3. 
no.  1.  Berkeley.  University  of  California 
Press.     1913.     100  p. 

Metal  trades  department,  American  fed- 
eration OF  LABOR.  Proceedings  of  the 
5th  annual  convention,  Seattle,  Nov.  6-8, 
1913.    Washington,  D.  C.     1913.    57  p. 

Michigan  copper  miners'  strike.  Fight  of 
western  federation  of  miners  to  unionize 
famous  Calumet  &  Hecla  and  other  pen- 
insula properties.  In  American  employer. 
V.  2.    p.  227-230.    Cleveland.    Nov.  1913. 

Miller,  Charles  W.  Industrial  conditions 
and  the  menace  of  dynamite.  In  Proceed- 
ings of  the  15th  annual  convention  of  the 
national  metal  trades  association,  New  York, 
Apr.  9,  10,  1913.  [Chicago.  1913.]  p. 
249-266. 

Millerand,  a.  La  r^forme  de  la  loi  sur  les 
syndicats  professionnels.  In  Le  Musee 
social.  Memoires  et  documents.  Paris. 
Dec.  1913.     p.  339-344. 

An  address  on  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
French  law  on  trade  unions. 

Mine  workers  union  held  to  be  unlawful  by 
Juxlge  Dayton.  In  Square  deal.  v.  12. 
p.  161-164.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mar. 
1913. 
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Mitchell,  John.  The  wage  earner  and  his 
problems.  Washington.  P.  S.  Ridsdale. 
1913.     186  p. 

The     wage-earner     and     the     prison 

■worker.  In  Annals  of  American  academy. 
V.  46.    p.  8-16.    Philadelphia.    Mar.  1913. 

A  discussion  of  organized  labor'a  attitude 
toward  prison  labor. 

MoNAGHAN,  George  F.  The  influence  of 
organized  labor  on  federal  legislation. 
In  Proceedings  of  the  16th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  national  founders'  association. 
New  York,  Nov.  20,  21,  1912.  [Chicago. 
1913.]     p.  107-131. 

National  •women's  trade  union  league  of 
America.  Proceedings  of  the  4th  biennial 
convention.  Saint  Louis,  June  2-7,  1913. 
Chicago.    The  League.    [1913.]    60  p. 

Netherlands.  Beknopt  overzicht  van  den 
omvang  der  vakbeweging  op  1  januari  1913. 
Bijdragen  tot  de  statistiek  van  Neder- 
land.  no.  193.  's-Gravenhage.  Centraal 
Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  1913.  31, 
liii  p. 

Statistics  of  trade  unions,  Jan.  1,  1913, 
issued  by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
Netherlands. 

New  Jersey.  Trade  and  labor  unions  organ- 
ized during  the  twelve  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  1912.  In  Soth  annual  report  of 
New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
industries  for  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912. 
Camden.     1913.     p.  226. 

New  South  Wales.  Friendly  societies,  trade 
unions,  building  societies,  co-operative 
societies,  and  transactions  xinder  the  "work- 
men's compensation  act,  1910".  Report  of 
the  registrar  for  the  year  1912.  Sydney. 
1913.     51  p. 

Trade  unions,  1911.  In  Manufac- 
tories and  works,  pt.  5  of  New  South 
Wales  statistical  register  for  1911.  Sydney. 
1913.     p.  433-435. 

New  York.  Labor  organization.  In  Bulle- 
tin of  New  York  department  of  labor,  v.  15. 
p.  147-151,  326-329.  whole  no.  55.  Al- 
bany.    June  1913. 

Statistics  of  organized  labor.     Annual 

report  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1912. 
Albany.  State  Department  of  Labor. 
1913.     1,  603  p. 

The  report  is  a  tabular  presentation,  with 
analysis,  of  the  state  of  employment  from 
monthly    and    quarterly    returns,    the    number 


and  membership  of  labor  organizations,  amount 
of  idleness  and  causes  of  idleness  in  each  in- 
dustry and  trade,  earnings,  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labor,  and  changes  in  hours  and  wages. 

New  Zealand.  Industrial  conciliation  and 
arbitration  act,  1908.  Return  showing 
number  of  members  in  each  industrial  union 
registered  under  the  act  to  Dec.  31,  1912. 
Issued  by  the  registrar  of  industrial 
unions.     Wellington.     1913.     8  p. 

Registration  of  industrial  unions  and 

associations.  In  22d  annual  report  of  the 
department  of  labour,  1913.  Wellington. 
1913.     p.  xiii,  xiv. 

Ontario.  Labour  organizations.  In  13th 
report  of  the  bureau  of  labour  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  1912.  Toronto.  1913.  p.  94- 
233. 

Open  shop  is  defended  at  the  New  York  uni- 
versity forum.  In  Square  deal.  v.  12. 
p.  431,  432.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  June 
1913. 

Extracts  from  arguments  of  A.  Parker  Nevin 
in  favor  of  the  open  shop  at  the  New  York 
university  forum.  Mar.  14,  1913. 

Open  vs.  closed  shop  unionism.  In  Square 
deal.  V.  12.  p.  281-287.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.    Apr.  1913. 

Extracts  from  arguments  of  John  Kirby,  jr., 
and  Joseph  W.  Bryce  in  favor  of  the  open  shop 
at  the  New  York  imiversity  forum,  Mar.  14, 
1913. 

Open  vs.  the  closed  shop.  Merits  of  the  ques- 
tion discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  employers  and  wage-earners.  In 
American  employer,  v.  1.  p.  661-664. 
Cleveland.     June  1913. 

Oregon.  Labor  unions  of  Oregon.  In  oth 
biennial  report  of  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
and  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops, 
1912.     Salem.     1913.     p.  31-53. 

A  list  of  organizations  by  trades  with  state- 
ment of  benefits  paid,  usual  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  of  union  workers,  amount  of  unem- 
ployment, and  a  statement  of  apprenticeship 
regulations. 

Porto  Rico.  Labor  organizations.  In  Special 
report  of  bureau  of  labor,  no.  1,  Dec.  16, 
1912.    San  Juan.     1913.    p.  80,  81. 

A  possible  Paterson.  In  Outlook,  v.  104.  p. 
318-321.     New  York.     June  14,  1913. 

An  imaginary  story  of  conditions  which 
might  obtain  in  an  industrial  community  where 
wage-earners  have  gained  complete  control  of 
the  government. 
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Potter,  Frances  S.  Women's  trade  unions. 
In  Survey,  v.  29.  p.  886,  887.  New 
York.     Mar.  22,  1913. 

A  review  of  "Women  in  trade  unions,"  v.  10 
of  the  federal  report  on  the  condition  of  woman 
and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 

PouGET,  E.  Sabotage.  Translated  from  the 
French  with  an  introduction  by  Arturo 
GiovANNiTTi.  Chicago.  Kerr.  1913. 
108  p. 

Press  and  the  trade  union  bugaboo.  In  Ameri- 
can industries.  New  York.  May  1913. 
p.  16-19. 

Queensland.  Registrar  of  friendly  so- 
cieties, BUILDING  SOCIETIES  AND  TRADE 
UNIONS.  38th  report,  1913.  Brisbane. 
A.  J.  Cummings.     1913.     43  p. 

Rhode  Island.  Directory  of  trade  unions. 
In  26th  annual  report  of  bureau  of  indus- 
trial statistics,  1912.  Proi-idence.  1913. 
p.  74-87. 

Union  wage  earners  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  26th  annual  report  of  bureau  of  indus- 
trial statistics,  1912.  Pro\adence.  1913. 
p.  63-73. 

Robinson,  M.  Fothergill.  The  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation :  being  some  account  of  the  gilds, 
friendly  societies,  co-operative  movement, 
and  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain.  Lon- 
don.    Murray.     1913.     xii,  403  p. 

Rouge,  Charles.  Les  syndicats  professionnels 
et  Vassurance  contre  le  chdmage.  Paris. 
Rivifere.     1913. 

Trade  unions  and  unemployment  insurance. 

Russia.  Die  Registrierung  von  Berufsvereinen 
der  Arbeitgeber  und  Arbeitnehmer  in 
Russland.  In  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  v.  11. 
p.  439.     Berlin.     June  1913. 

Statistics  of  organizations  of  employers  and 
employees  in  Russia,  published  in  the  labor 
journal  of  the  imperial  statistical  office  of 
Germany. 

Sandford,  T.  J.     The  laborers'  catechism,  the 

open  road  to  the  new   Utopia.     St.  Paul, 

Minn.      Society    of   the    True    Republic. 

1913.     140  p. 
Schloesser,  H.  H.  and  Clark,  W.  S.     The 

legal  position  of  trade  unions.     London. 

King.     1913.     2d  ed. 
Seymour,    William.      From    the    workman's 

viewpoint.     In  American  employer,     v.  1. 

p.  342-344.     Cleveland.     Jan.  1913. 

"Criticism  of  both  factors  in  the  industrial 
world." 


Spargo,  John.  Syndicalism,  industrial  union- 
ism and  socialism.  New  York.  B.  W. 
Huebsch.     1913.     (18),  243  p. 

Stewart,  Ethelbert.  Two  forgotten  decades 
in  the  history  of  labor  organizations,  1820 
to  1840.  In  American  federationist.  v.  20. 
p.  517-524.     Washington.     July  1913. 

Stowell,  Charles  J.  Studies  in  trade  unionism 
in  the  custom  tailoring  trade.  Bloomington, 
111.  The  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of 
America.     1913.     166  p. 

A  thesis  submitted  in  partial  fulfilment  of 
the  requirements  for  a  master's  degree  in  eco- 
nomics at  the  university  of  Illinois. 

Strike  and  its  remedies.  In  Outlook,  v.  103. 
p.  253-258.    New  York.    Feb.  1,  1913. 

A  discussion  of  garment  workers'  strikes  in 
New  York  city  and  the  "protocol  of  peace  ". 

Sumner,  Mary  B.    The  parting  of  the  ways  in 

American  socialism.     In  Survey,     v.   29. 

p.  623-630.     New  York.     Feb.   1,   1913. 

A  study  of  syndicalism  in  the  United  States. 

Sweden.  The  general  strike  in  Sweden  in 
1909.  Development  of  labour  organiza- 
tion in  Sweden.  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13. 
p.  761-764.     Ottawa.     Jan.  1913. 

Texas.  Joint  labor  legislative  board. 
6th  biennial  report,  1913.  Austin.  1913. 
34  p. 

A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  joint  legis- 
lative board  appointed  by  the  Texas  state  fed- 
eration of  labor  and  other  labor  organizations. 

Thirty-three  dj'namiters  are  sent  to  Leaven- 
worth prison.  In  Square  deal.  v.  11. 
p.  495-508.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Jan. 
1913. 

Thompson,  C.  Bertrand.  Scientific  manage- 
ment and  the  wage  problem.  The  history 
of  wage  systems  —  a  logical  attitude  for 
labor  unions.  In  Industrial  engineering 
and  engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  430-433. 
New  York.     Oct.  1913. 

Condensed  from  paper  read  at  the  manage- 
ment conference  of  the  Western  economic 
society,  Chicago,  1913. 

Tougard  de  Boismilon,  Mile.  A.  Le  syn- 
dicalisme  feminin  dans  les  industries 
textiles  en  Angleterre.  In  Le  Musee  social. 
Memoires  et  documents.  Paris.  May 
1913.     p.  117-134. 

A  study  of  women's  labor  organizations  in 
the  textile  industries  in  England.  Statistics 
of  wages  and  organizations  by  occupations  are 
given  in  supplementary  tables. 
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Tracy,  G.  A.  History  of  the  typographical 
union.  Indianapolis.  International  Typ- 
ographical Union.  1913. 

Trade,  labor  and  daily  papers  are  filled  with 
comments  upon  the  Indianapolis  convic- 
tions. In  American  employer,  v.  1.  p. 
468-484.     Cleveland.     Mar.  1913. 

Excerpts  from  press  comment  on  the  struc- 
tural iron  and  steel  workers'  cases. 

Trade  unionism  in  England.  In  American 
federationist.  v.  20.  p.  58,  59,  147,  148, 
225,  226,  326,  327,  398,  399,  475,  476,  544, 
545,  629,  630,  866-868,  937,  938,  1047, 
1048.  Washington.  Jan.-Aug.,  Oct.- 
Dec.  1913. 

Trade  unions  and  trade  disputes.  In  American 
labor  legislation  review,  v.  3.  p.  414-419. 
New  York.    Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  states,  of  laws  relating  to 
trade  unions  and  trade  disputes,  enacted  in  the 
United  States  during  1913. 

Trades  and  labour  congress  of  Canada.  29th 
annual  convention.  Montreal,  Sept.  22- 
27,  1913.  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  14.  p. 
435-448.     Ottawa.     Oct.  1913. 

Teidon,  Andre.  The  new  unionism.  New 
York.    B.  W.  Huebsch.    1913.    198  p. 

The  workers' only  hope :  direct  action. 

In  Independent,  v.  74.  p.  79-83.  New 
York.     Jan.  9,  1913. 

Vavasseur,  Jacques.  La  reforme  de  la  loi 
sur  les  syndicats  professionnels.  In  Le 
Musee  social.  Memoires  et  documents. 
Paris.    Dec.  1913.    p.  325-339. 

An  address  on  the  need  for  reform  in  the  law 
on  trade  unions. 

Von  Borosini,  Victor.  The  Italian  triple 
alliance  of  labor.  In  American  journal  of 
sociology,  v.  19.  p.  204-228.  Chicago. 
Sept.  1913. 

Watnet,  Charles  and  Little,  James  A.  In- 
dustrial warfare.  New  York.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.     1913.    x,  353  p. 

A  study  of  the  labor  movement  with  relation 
to  labor  unrest,  the  labor  situation  in  the  more 
important  industries,  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  labor,  and  possible  remedies. 

Were  the  Lawrence  strike  funds  honestly  man- 
aged ?  New  England  civic  federation 
bulletin  no.  14.  Boston.  Sept.  1913. 
16  p. 

An  examination  of  the  records  in  the  case 
and  the  testimony  before  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  Suffolk  county  in  the  case  brought  to 
compel  an  accounting. 


Western  Australia.  12th  annual  report  of 
proceedings  under  the  industrial  arbitration 
act,  1912,  and  under  the  trade  unions  act, 
1902,  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1913. 
Perth.  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
1913.     24  p. 

Weston,  Edmund.  The  efficacy  of  labor 
lobbies.  In  American  employer,  v.  2. 
p.  131-137.     Cleveland.     Oct.  1913. 

"Some  results  of  the  influence  of  labor  legis- 
lation as  claimed  by  'The  American  federa- 
tionist '." 

Why  the  government  entered  the  dynamite 
cases,  as  told  by  Miller.  In  Square  deal. 
V.  12.  p.  121-124.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Mar.  1913. 

Wisconsin  federation  op  labor.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  21st  annual  convention.  Mil- 
waukee. Co-operative  Printer.  1913. 
150  p. 

WiTHiNGTON,  Anne.  When  the  telephone 
girls  organized.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p. 
621-623.     New  York.     Aug.  16,  1913. 

WoLL,  Matthew.  Advantages  of  co-operation 
between  employer  and  employe.  In 
American  photo-engraver,  v.  5.  p.  337- 
339.     Chicago.     Sept.  1913. 

Womer,  Parley  P.  The  church  and  the  labor  con- 
flict. New  York.  Macmillan.  1913.  x, 
302  p. 

Some  of  the  important  chapters  are:  The 
protection  of  the  wage-earning  woman  and 
child  (p.  162-183),  the  question  of  the  open  or 
closed  shop  (p.  184-205),  labor's  appeal  to 
violence  (p.  206-227),  the  establishment  of 
labor  courts  (p.  228-250). 

Workers  of  the  world  now  run  affairs  for  New 
York  waiters.  In  Square  deal.  v.  12.  p. 
29-31.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Feb.  1913. 

Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  v.  3  of  report  on 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States.  Senate 
doc.  no.  110.  62d  cong.  1st  sess.  Pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor.  Wash- 
ington. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.     594  p. 

Wright,  Ralph  D.  How  things  will  "work 
out".  A  frank  statement  of  the  purposes 
of  the  syndicalist  movement  In  Common 
cause,  v.  3.  p.  79-83.  New  York.  Jan. 
1913. 

Yarros,  Victor  S.  Social  science  and  "what 
labor  wants".  In  American  journal  of 
sociology,  v.  19.  p.  308-322.  Chicago. 
Nov.  1913. 
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American  association  for  labor  legisla- 
tion. Administration  of  labor  laws. 
American  labor  legislation  review,  v.  3. 
no.  4.    New  York.    Dec.  1913.    p.  469-536. 

Review    of    labor    legislation   of   1913. 

American  labor  legislation  review,  v.  3. 
no.  4.  New  York.  Oct.  1913.  p.  400- 
468. 

Andrews,  John  B.  Progress  in  occupational 
disease  legislation.  In  Survey,  v.  31. 
p.  109,  110.    New  York.    Nov.  1,  1913. 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail,  1911. 
Tome  2.  Bruxelles.  Office  du  Travail  de 
Belgique.     1913.    xviii,  1160  p. 

V.  2  of  the  labor  legislation  annual  for  1911, 
published  by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  labor. 
These  annuals  give,  each  year,  the  text  or 
digests  of  important  labor  legislation  through- 
out the  world,  arranged  by  countries. 

Argentine  Republic.  Legislacion  nacional 
y  ordenanzas  municipales.  Buenos  Aires. 
Departamento  Nacional  del  Trabajo. 
1913.     109  p. 

A  compilation  of  labor  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  republic  and  the  municipaUties  made  by 
the  national  department  of  labor  of  the  Argen- 
tine RepubUc. 

Arkansas.  The  compiled  labor  laws  of  the 
state  of  Arkansas,  including  acts  of  1913. 
[Little  Rock.]  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
1913.     61,  (3)  p. 

Australia.  Laws  relating  to  conditions  of 
labour.  In  Official  year  book  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  no.  6.  Mel- 
bourne. Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics.     1913.    p.  lOlS-1043. 

Digests  of  the  labor  laws  in  force  1913,  by 
states,  and  reports  on  the  operation  of  wage- 
regulating  laws,  arbitration  acts,  and  other 
legislation  affecting  labor. 

Recent  legislation  in  Australia  spe- 
cially affecting  labour.  In  Labour  bulletin 
of  the  commonwealth  bureau  of  census  and 
statistics.  Labour  and  industrial  branch. 
no.  1.  p.  49-60.  Melbourne.  Jan.-Mar. 
1913. 

Workmen's  compensation  in  Australia. 

In  Labour  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth 
bureau  of  census  and  statistics.  Labour 
and  industrial  branch,  no.  2.  p.  132-138. 
Melbourne.     Apr.-June  1913. 

A  r6sum6  and  tabular  presentation  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  several 
states  of  Australia. 


Beauquis,  a.  Guide  pratique  de  la  reglementa- 
tion  du  travail  dans  les  etablissements  de 
Vindustrie  textile  chanvre,  colon,  jute,  laine, 
lin,  soie.  Paris.  Dunod  &  Pinat.  1913. 
viii,  248  p. 

A  practical  guide  to  labor  regulations  in 
textile  factories  —  hemp,  cotton,  jute,  wool, 
linen,  and  silk. 

Becker,  Otto.  Die  gesetzliche  Regelung  der 
Arbeitsvermittlung  in  den  wichtigsten  Lan- 
dern  der  Erde.  Berlin.  Carl  Heymann. 
1913. 

Legislative  regulation  of  employment  offices 
in  the  principal  countries. 

Bellom,  Maurice.  La  legislation  beige  d'as- 
surance  contre  Vinvalidite.  (Loi  du  5  mai 
1912.)    Paris.    A.  Rousseau.    1913.    22  p. 

Brief  account  of  the  Belgian  sickness  insur- 
ance law  of  May  5,  1912. 


La  legislation  beige  sur  les  retraites  des 

ouvriers  mineurs,  1911-1913.    Paris.    Du- 
nod &  Pinat.    1913.    136  p. 

A  study  of  Belgian  legislation  relating  to 
miners'  pension  systems.  The  investigation 
was  made  by  M.  Bellom  under  commission 
from  the  French  minister  of  pubhc  works. 

Bour,  Alfred.  Comment  loger  les  autres  et  se 
loger  soi-m^me  h  bon  marche  ?  Paris. 
Roger.     1913. 

"How  lodge  others  and  oneself  at  small 
expense?"  A  manual  of  recent  laws  on  housing 
of  the  working  classes  and  examples  of  inex- 
pensive houses  aheady  buUt  under  the  laws. 

Boyd,  James  H.  Workmen^s  compensation 
and  industrial  insurance.  Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    1913.    2  v.    1622  p. 

An  analysis  and  criticism  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  in  various  states.  This  work 
was  originally  published  in  one  volume  (1913) 
under  the  title  "A  treatise  on  the  law  of  com- 
pensation for  injuries  to  workmen  under  modern 
industrial  statutes." 

Brazil.  L^m  decreto  do  governo  provisorio 
acerca  dos  menores  nas  fabricas.  In 
Boletim  do  departamento  estadual  do  tra- 
balho.  V.  2.  p.  35-40.  Sao  Paulo.  1st 
quarter  of  1913. 

A  discussion  of  child  labor  in  Brazil  and  the 
text  of  the  decree  of  Jan.  17,  1891,  regulating 
child  labor  in  the  republic. 
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Legislation. 


California.  Boynton  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, insurance  and  safety  act,  chapter  176 
of  the  laws  of  1913,  effective  Jan.  1,  1914, 
[establishing]  industrial  accident  commis- 
sion. Sacramento.  [Industrial  Accident 
Board.]     1913.     47  p. 

Labor  laws  of  California.    Sacramento. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     1913.    211  p. 

Workmen's   compensation   laws   of  the 


state  of  California.  Roseberry  employers' 
liability  act,  effective  Sept.  1,  1911. 
Workmen's  compensation  insurance  and 
safety  act  of  1913,  effective  Jan.  1,  1914. 
[New  York.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau.  1913.]  79  p. 
Canada.  Legislation  affecting  labour  in  Can- 
ada in  1912-13.  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13. 
p. 1099-1105;  V.  14.  p.  462-466,  593-598, 
700-705.     Ottawa.    Apr.,  Oct.-Dec.  1913. 

Digest  of  laws  passed  by  the  dominion  par- 
liament and  the  legislatures  of  Alberta,  British 
Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Saskatchewan. 

Review  of  labour  legislation  in  Canada 

during  1912.     In  Labour  gazette,     v.   13. 
p.  743-745.     Ottawa.     Jan.  1913. 

Royal    commission   on   labour   condi- 


tions in  British  Columbia.  Report  on 
proceedings.  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13. 
p.  1105-1107,  1272-1275;  v.  14.  p.  590- 
593.     Ottawa.     Apr.,  May,  Nov.  1913. 

Catheron,  Allison  G.  The  Massachusetts 
committee  on  social  welfare.  In  Survey. 
V.  31.  p.  47,  48.  New  York.  Oct.  11, 
1913. 

Compensation  laws  in  twenty  states.  In 
Survey,  v.  30.  p.  212.  New  York.  May 
10,  1913. 

Congressional  achievements  of  labor.  Report 
of  A.  F.  of  L.  legislative  committee.  In 
American  federationist.  v.  20.  p.  277- 
296.     Washington.     Apr.  1913. 

Connecticut.  Labor  laws  and  directory  of 
labor  organizations  of  Connecticut.  Hart- 
ford. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  1913. 
99  p. 

The  text  of  the  labor  laws  in  the  general 
statutes  of  1902  and  session  laws  1903-1913 
(p.  3-80);  trade  union  directory  (p.  81-99). 

Workmen's  compensation  board  of 

COMMISSIONERS.  Bulletin,  no.  1.  New 
Haven.     Nov.  1913.    48  p. 

A  bulletin  of  preliminary  information  giving 
a  r4sum6  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act 
of  1913  and  procedure  thereunder,  the  text  of 
the  act,  and  an  opinion  of  the  attorney-general 
concerning  its  construction. 


Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 

state  of  Connecticut,  effective  Jan.  1,  1914-. 
[New  York.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau.     1913.]    31  p. 

Dawson,  Miles  M.  The  present  status  of 
workmen's  compensation  legislation.  In 
Proceedings  of  the  16th  annual  convention 
of  the  national  founders'  association.  New 
York,  Nov.  20,  31,1912.  [Chicago.  1913.] 
p.  92-106. 

Day,  I.  N.  Compilation  of  opinions  and  deci- 
sions upon  the  subject  of  employers'  liability 
and  workmen's  compensation,  together  with 
statistics  and  legislation  applicable  thereto. 
Portland,  Ore.    1913.    92  p. 

Denmark.  State  subsidised  labour  exchanges 
in  Denmark.  In  Board  of  trade  labour 
gazette,  v.  21.  p.  329.  London.  Sept. 
1913. 

A  r§svmi6  of  the  law  of  1913  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  control  of  communal  labor  ex- 
changes in  Denmark. 

Dewavrin,  Maurice  et  Lecarpentier, 
Georges.  La  protection  legale  des  travail- 
leurs  aux  Etats-Unis  avec  expose  comparatif 
de  la  legislation  frangaise.  Paris.  Riva^re. 
1913.     348  p. 

A  study  of  the  legal  protection  of  workmen 
in  the  United  States  with  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  French  legislation.  Discusses  the  labor 
contract,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  hj-giene,  home 
work,  inspection,  accidents,  woman  and  child 
labor,  the  employment  of  foreign  unskilled 
labor,  etc. 

Dufourmantelle,  Maurice.  Recueil  des 
principales  lois  etranghres  r^gissant  le 
credit  populaire.  Menton.  Imprimerie 
Cooperative  Mentonnaise.     1913. 

A  collection  of  the  principal  laws  of  European 
countries  governing  peoples'  credit  institutions. 

Elkus,  Abram  I.  New  York's  new  labor 
legislation.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  399, 
400.     New  York.    June  21,  1913. 

Brief  statement  of  the  results  of  the  New 
York  factory  investigating  commission. 


Social  investigation  and  social  legis- 
lation. In  Annals  of  American  academy. 
v.  48.  p.  54-65.  Philadelphia.  July 
1913. 

A  re\'iew  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  state 
factory  investigating  commission.  A  discussion 
of  home-work  conditions  appears,  p.  56-58,  and 
of  work  in  the  canneries,  p.  58-60. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOR 


1914. 


[l.  B. 


Legislation. 


France.  L'application,  en  1911,  de  la  loi 
du  9  avril  1898  sur  les  accidents  du  tra- 
vail. In  Bulletin  de  Voffice  du  travail,  v. 
20.     p.  255-267.     Paris.     Mar.  1913. 

A  r6sum6  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
April  9,  1898,  relating  to  industrial  accidents 
and  the  application  of  the  law  during  1911. 
Extract  from  the  report  of  the  department  of 
labor  and  social  providence  for  1912  on  the 
general  application  of  the  law  of  April  9,  1898. 


—  L'application,  en  1911,  des  lois  regle- 
mentant  le  travail.  Hygiene  et  security 
des  travailleurs.  In  Bulletin  de  Voffice  du 
travail,  v.  20.  p.  239-255.  Paris.  Mar. 
1913. 

A  r^sumfi  of  legislation  relating  to  industrial 
hygiene  and  safety  and  the  application  of  such 
legislation  in  1911. 


L'application,  en  1912,  des  lois  regle- 

mentant  le  travail.  Travail  des  femmes  et 
des  enfants.  In  Bulletin  du  ministtre  du 
travail  et  de  la  prevoyance  sociale.  v.  20. 
p.  976-985,  1073-1090,  1206-1215.  Paris. 
Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  1913. 

Statistics  of  the  application  during  1912  of 
laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and 
children. 


Les    habitations    k    bon    marche    en 

France  et  k  I'etranger.  In  Bulletin  du 
miniature  du  travail  et  de  la  prevoyance 
sociale.  v.  20.  p.  792-798.  Paris.  Aug. 
1913. 

Statistics  of  housing  of  the  working  classes 
in  France  and  in  foreign  countries  and  housing 
legislation. 

Fuller,  Hubert  B.  The  law  of  accident  and 
employers'  liability  insurance.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Vernon  Law  Book  Co.  1913. 
xii,  568  p. 

GoLDMARK,  Josephine.  Handbook  of  laws  regu- 
lating women's  hours  of  labor,  and  a  stand- 
ard law  embodying  the  best  provisions  of  the 
most  effective  statutes  now  in  force.  New 
York.  National  Consumers'  League. 
1913.     56  p. 

Great  Britain.  Housing  of  the  working 
classes  in  London.  London  county  coun- 
cil publication.  London.  P.  S.  King  & 
Son.     1913.     (2),  168,  v  p. 

"Notes  on  action  taken  between  the  years 
1855  and  1912  for  the  better  housing  of  the 
working  classes  in  London  with  special  reference 
to  action  taken  by  the  London  county  council 
between  the  years  1889  and  1912."  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  housing  of  the  work- 


ing classes  committee   of  the   council,   by   the 
clerk  of  the  council. 

National  insurance  act  {1911)  amend- 


ment bill.  Memorandum  upon  the  general 
objects  of  the  bill.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.  1913.  5  p.  [Cd.  6914.] 
Greece.  Le  d6veloppement  de  la  legislation 
ouvri^re  en  Grfece.  In  Bulletin  de  Voffice 
du  travail,  v.  20.  p.  504-507.  Paris. 
May  1913. 

An  analysis  of  the  principal  labor  laws  of 
recent  adoption  in  Greece. 

Hall,  George  A.  New  child  labor  legislation 
in  New  York.  In  Survey,  v.  31.  p.  89, 
90.    New  York.    Oct.  25,  1913. 

HosFORD,  Hester  E.  Ohio's  contribution  to 
reform.  In  Independent,  v.  75.  p.  547- 
550.     New  York.    Sept.  4,  1913. 

Illinois.  Labor  legislation  at  the  48th  general 
assembly.  Bulletin  of  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics.     Springfield.     1913.     143  p. 

Laws  governing  free  employment  offices 

and  private  employment  agencies  in  Illi- 
nois as  amended  and  in  force  on  and  from 
July  1,  1913.  Springfield.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.     [1913.]     15  p. 

Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 


state  of  Illinois,  effective  July  1,  1913. 
[New  York.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau.  1913.]  32  p. 
Industrial  legislation  in  the  62d  congress.  In 
American  industries.  New  York.  Apr. 
1913.     p.  14-16. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  labor  measures 
considered  in  the  final  session  that  closed  on 
Mar.  4,  1913. 

International  labour  office.  Bulletin,  v. 
7.  nos.  11,  12;  v.  8.  nos.  1-8.  London. 
1913. 

A  thorough  survey  of  legislation  affecting 
labor  in  Europe  and  America,  with  index.  The 
laws  are  printed  in  the  language  of  the  country 
with  an  English  translation.  French  and  Ger- 
man editions  of  the  bulletin  are  also  published. 
The  bulletin  also  contains  a  comprehensive, 
classified  bibliography  of  books  and  magazine 
articles. 

Iowa.  WorkmeJi's  compensation  law  of  the 
state  of  Iowa,  effective  July  1,  1914-  [New 
York.  Workmen's  Compensation  Pub- 
licity Bureau.     1913.]    31  p. 

James,  Eldon  R.  Some  implications  of  reme- 
dial and  preventive  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  In  American  journal  of 
sociology,  v.  18.  p.  769-783.  Chicago. 
May  1913. 
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Also    issued    by    workmen's    compensation 
publicity  bureau  of  New  York. 

Lindsay,  Samuel  M.  The  minimum  wage  as 
a  legislative  proposal  in  the  United  States. 
In  Annals  of  American  academy,  v.  48. 
p.  45-53.     Philadelphia.    July  1913. 

LusK,  H.  H.  Social  welfare  in  New  Zealand; 
the  result  of  twenty  years  of  progressive 
social  legislation  and  its  significance  for 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
New  York.  Sturgis  &  Walton.  1913. 
287  p. 

Maine.  Labor  laws  of  Maine.  In  1st  biennial 
report  of  the  department  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry of  the  state  of  Maine,  1911-1912. 
[Augusta.]     1913.     p.  228-300. 

Massachusetts.  Board  of  commissioners 
for  the  promotion  of  uniformity   of 

LEGISLATION      IN      THE      UNITED      StATES. 

4th  annual  report,  Dec.  31,  1912.    Boston. 
1913.     7  p. 
Bureau    of    statistics.      Labor   legis- 
lation in  Massachusetts,  1913.    pt.  2  of  the 


Legislation. 

Jones,  F.  Robertson  (compiler).  Digest  of 
workmen's  compensation  and  insurance 
laws  in  the  United  States,  Oct.  1913.  New 
York.  Workmen's  Compensation  Pub- 
licity Bureau.     1913.     (1),  24  p.    folder. 

Kansas.  Workmen's  compensation  law,  ef- 
fective as  amended.  Mar.  12,  1913.  To- 
peka.  State  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry.      1913.     15  p. 

Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 

state  of  Kansas,  effective  as  amended. 
Mar.  12,  1913.  [New  York.  Workmen's 
Compensation  Publicity  Bureau.  1913.] 
23  p. 

Kelley,  Florence.  Minimum  wage  laws.  In 
Proceedings  of  the  national  conference  of 
charities  and  correction,  Seattle,  July  5-12, 
1913.  Chicago.  The  National  Confer- 
ence.    1913.     p.  229-234. 

Labatt,  C.  B.  Commentaries  on  the  law  of 
master  and  servant,  including  the  modern 
laws  on  workmen's  compensation,  arbitra- 
tion, employers'  liability,  etc.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Lawyers'  Cooperative  Pub.  Co. 
1913.     2d  ed.     5  v. 

Labor  legislation  for  the  past  year  reported 
by  state  federations.  In  American  fed- 
erationist.  v.  20.  p.  749-764.  Washing- 
ton.    Sept.  1913. 

Law,  Frank  E.  A  review  of  liability  and  work- 
men's compensation  loss  reserve  legislation. 
New  York.  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co. 
July  1913.     54  p. 


44ih  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor, 
1913.  Also  issued  as  Labor  bulletin  no.  95, 
Oct.  1,  1913.    Boston.     1913.    325  p. 

With  text  of  legislation  for  1912  and  cumula- 
tive index  of  the  labor  laws  in  effect  Dec.  31, 
1913. 


Child  labor  committee.  Annual  re- 
port, Jan.  1,  1913.  Boston.  1913.  22  p. 
7  plates. 

Contains  a  study  of  child  labor  in  tenement 
industries;  child  labor  at  night,  with  a  table 
comparing  the  hours  of  labor  of  skilled  workmen 
with  those  of  children;  uniformity  in  child  labor 
legislation,  an  outline  of  the  uniform  child  law, 
and  a  digest  of  child  labor  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
1912. 

—  Industrial  accident  board.  Bul- 
letin, no.  5.  Amendments  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  act  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Massachxisetts  during  the  session 
of  1913.    Boston.    July  1913.     11  p. 

—  State  board  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries.     Bulletins.      nos.     1-3.      Boston. 


Aug.-Nov.  1913. 

Bulletin  no.  1.  Aug.  1913.  Laws  relating 
to  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. With  a  summary  for  the  informa- 
tion of  employers  of  labor.    63  p. 

Bulletin  no.  2.  Sept.  1913.  Laws  relating 
to  school  attendance  and  the  employ- 
ment of  minors.  With  an  explanation  for 
the  use  of  school  authorities.    49  p. 

Bulletin  no.  3.     Nov.  1913.     Laws  relating 
to  labor  enforced  by  the  state  board  of 
labor  and  industries,  1913.     104  p. 
Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 


state  of  Massachusetts,  effective  as  amended, 
July  1,  1913.  [New  York.  Workmen's 
Compensation  Publicity  Bureau.  1913.] 
31  p. 

Michigan.  Labor  laws.  In  30th  annual  report 
of  Michigan  department  of  labor.  Lansing. 
1913.     p.  486-518. 

MiLLERAND,  A.  La  reforme  de  la  loi  sur  les 
syndicats  professionnels.  In  Le  Musee 
social.  Memoires  et  documents.  Paris. 
Dec.  1913.     p.  339-344. 

An  address  on  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
French  law  on  trade  unions. 

Minnesota.  Department  of  labor  and 
industries.  Law  creating  the  depart- 
ment; also  laws  regulating  labor  and  schools 
of  the  state,  together  with  other  legislation 
of  interest  to  laboring  classes.  Revised  to 
1913.     Minneapolis.     1913.     145  p. 
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[l.  B. 


Legislation. 


Laws  requiring  the  safeguarding 

of  machinery  and  dangerous  conditions  of 
employment  and  protection  in  case  of  fire, 
in  effect  Oct.  1,1913.  Minneapolis.  [1913.] 
12  p. 

Workmen's    compensation    act, 

chap.  467,  G.  L.  1913.  Bulletin  no.  6  of 
the  department.  Minneapolis.  Aug. 
1913.     (6)  p. 

Workmen's   compensation   law, 


in    effect    Oct.     1,     1913.       Minneapolis. 
[1913.]     32  p. 
Missouri.      Bureau    of    labor    statistics. 
Laws  of  Missouri,  labor,  industrial  and  sta- 
tistical.   Jefferson  City.    1913.    99  p. 

Supplementary  to  the  1913  "Red  Book". 


Occupational  disease  and  nine- 
hour   laws;  session  acts,  1913.      Jefferson 


City. 


[1913.]     16  p. 
Social  legislation  recently  en- 


acted. In  State  sociology,  Missouri,  1913. 
Jefferson  City.     1913.     p.  6-15. 

Monaghan,  George  F.  The  influence  of 
organized  labor  on  federal  legislation. 
In  Proceedings  of  the  16th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  national  founders'  association. 
New  York,  Nov.  20,  21,  1912.  [Chicago. 
1913.]     p.  107-131. 

National  labor  legislation.  By  the  national 
council  for  industrial  defence.  In  Square 
deal.  V.  12.  p.  271-276.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.     Apr.  1913. 

Nebraska.  Workmen's  compensation  law  of 
the  state  of  Nebraska,  effective  July  17, 
1913.  [New  York.  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Publicity  Bureau.     1913.]    31  p. 

Nevada.  Workmen's  compensation  act.  Chap. 
Ill,  statutes  of  1913,  with  notes  and  rules 
for  employer  and  workman.  Carson  City. 
State  Industrial  Commission.    1913.    30  p. 

Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 

state  of  Nevada,  effective  July  1,  1913. 
[New  York.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau.     1913.]    31  p. 

New  Hampshire.  The  compiled  labor  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  Concord. 
Bureau  of  Labor.     1913.    44  p. 

New  Jersey.  Amended  1913  edition  of  an 
act  prescribing  the  liability  of  an  employer 
to  make  compensation  for  injuries  received 
by  an  employee  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment, etc.  [Trenton.]  Department  of 
Labor.     1913.     24  p. 

Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 

state  of  N'eiv  Jersey,  effective  as  amended, 
April,    1913.      [New    York.      Workmen's 


Compensation    Publicity  Bureau.     1913.] 
31  p. 
New  York  factory  bills.     In  Survey,     v.  29. 
p.  725-736.    New  York.    Feb.  22,  1913. 

Disciission  of  the  various  bills  recommended 
by  the  New  York  factory  investigating  commis- 
'sion  by  14  experts  on  labor  matters. 

New  York.  State  department  of  labor. 
Labor  laws  of  New  York,  1913.  In  Bul- 
letin of  New  York  department  of  labor. 
V.  15.  p.  175-281.  whole  no.  55.  Albany. 
June  1913. 

Labor  laws  of  New  York  state, 

1913.     Albany.     1913.    252  p. 

"Printed  in  advance  from  the  13th  annual 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor." 


Laws  relating  to  labor,  factories 

and  mercantile  establishments.  Albany. 
1913.     109  p. 

Laws  relating  to  labor  in  force 

Jan.  1,  1913.  In  12th  annual  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  1912.  Albany. 
1913.     p.  165-356. 

Workmen's  compensation  law  of 

New  York  state,  1913.  Issued  by  New 
York  bureau  of  statistics  and  informa- 
tion.     Albany.     1913.    p.  *237-*263. 

"Printed  in  advance  from  13th  annual  report 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor." 

O'Hara,  Edwin  V.  Welfare  legislation  for 
women  and  minors.  Portland,  Ore.  Con- 
sumers' League.    Jan. 1913.    (12)  p. 

Bound  with  report  of  the  social  survey  com- 
mittee of  the  consumers'  league  of  Oregon  on 
.  .  .  women  wage  earners  in  Oregon  with  special 
reference  to  Portland. 

Ohio.  Laws  of  Ohio  relating  to  occupational 
diseases  and  industrial  hygiene.  [Colum- 
bus.] State  Board  of  Health.  [1913.] 
30  p. 

Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 

state  of  Ohio,  effective  Jan.  1,  1914.  [New 
York.  Workmen's  Compensation  Pub- 
licity Bureau.     1913.]    32  p. 

Ontario.  Laws  relating  to  labour  —  chro- 
nology of  Ontario  labour  laws.  In  ISth 
report  of  the  bureau  of  labour  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  1912.  Toronto.  1913.  p. 
302-313. 

Meredith,  Sir  William  R.  Final  re- 
port on  laws  relating  to  the  liability  of  em- 
ployers to  make  compensation  to  their 
employees  for  injuries  received  in  the 
course  of  their  employment  which  are  in 
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Legislation. 


force  in  other  countries,  and  second  interim 
report  on  laws  relating  to  the  liability  of 
employers.  Toronto.  L.  K.  Cameron. 
1913.    58  p. 

A  r6sum6  of  this  volume  appeared  in  the 
Labour  gazette,  v.  14,  p.  696-699,  Ottawa, 
Dec.  1913. 

Oregon.  Outline  of  laws  of  Oregon  for  the 
protection  of  labor,  1913.  Salem.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.    1913.    29  p. 

Outline  of  new  labor  laws  and  amend- 
ments enacted  in  1911.  In  5th  biennial 
report  of  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  in- 
spector of  factories  and  workshops,  1912. 
Salem.     1913.    p.  15-20. 

Report    of    commission    appointed    to 

draft  a  workmen's  compensation  bill  to  be 
submitted  to  the  twenty-seventh  legislative 
assembly.    [Salem.       1913.]    23  p. 

Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 


state  of  Oregon,  effective  July  1,  1913. 
[New  York.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau.     1913.]    31  p. 

Page,  Anne  B.  Labour  laws  for  women  and 
children  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Women's 
industrial  news.  v.  17.  new  series,  p. 
171-186.     London.     Oct.  1913. 

Paten,  Edouard.  La  reglementation  du  travail 
realisee  ou  projetee:  ses  illusions  et  ses 
dangers.  Paris.  Felix  Alcan.  1913.  iv, 
258  p. 

Legal  regulation  of  labor  in  effect  or  pro- 
posed —  the  illusions  and  dangers. 

Pennsylvania.  Child  labor  legislation  fight 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p. 
297.    New  York.    May  31,  1913. 

Porto  Rico.  Revised  statutes  and  codes, 
1902,  and  session  laws,  I9047I912.  In 
Special  report  of  bureau  of  labor,  no.  1, 
Dec.  16,  1912.  San  Juan.  1913.  p.  85- 
99. 

Portugal.  Escorgo  dalguns  aspectos  da  indus- 
tria  fabril  portuguesa.  Boletim  do  tra- 
balho  industrial,  no.  83.  Lisboa.  Re- 
particiio  do  Trabalho  Industrial.  1913. 
50  p. 

Results  of  a  special  investigation  of  Portu- 
guese manufactures,  made  by  the  department 
of  industrial  labor  in  1907.  The  report  ahows 
capital  invested,  value  of  product  and  of  mate- 
rials used,  statistics  of  employees,  including 
education,  wages,  hygiene  and  safety,  and  labor 
legislation. 


—  LowRiE,   W.    L.      Note   on   the   new 
Portuguese  employers'  liability  act.     In 


United  States  daily  consular  and  trade  re- 
ports. 16th  year.  no.  293.  p.  1323. 
Washington.     Dec.  16,  1913. 

Workmen's  compensation  in  Portugal: 

new  law  [July  24,  1913].  In  Board  of 
trade  labour  gazette.  v.  21.  p.  409. 
London.     Nov.  1913. 

Resume  of  the  provisions  of  the  Portuguese 
law. 

Reichesberg,  N.  Der  internationale  Arbeiter- 
schutz  in  den  letzten  12  Jahren.  Bern. 
M.  Drechsel.    1913.    58  p. 

International  labor  legislation  in  the  last  12 
years. 

Rhode  Island.  Workmen's  compensation 
act.  In  26ih  annual  report  of  bureau  of 
industrial  statistics,  1912.  Providence. 
1913.    p.  118-120. 

Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 

state  of  Rhode  Island,  effective  as  amended, 
April  30,  1913.  [New  York.  Workmen's 
Compensation  Publicity  Bureau.  1913.] 
31  p. 

RiCHET,  H.  The  federal  employers'  liability 
act;  being  a  treatise  on  the  federal  act  of 
April  22,  1908,  and  the  amendment  of 
April  5,  1910.  Charlottesville,  Va.  The 
Michie  Co.     1913.    195  p. 

Roberts,  Elmer.  Monarchical  socialism  in 
Germany.  New  York,  fecribners.  1913. 
200  p. 

A  series  of  studies  of  the  present  economic 
and  social  policy  of  Germany  with  special  ref- 
erence to  social  insurance  legislation,  vocational 
education,  free  employment  agencies,  and  un- 
employment insurance. 

Rochester,  Anna.  The  battle  lines  of  child 
labor  legislation.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p. 
86-88.    New  York.    Apr.  19,  1913. 

A  r6sum6  of  proposed  legislation  in  various 

states. 

Russia.  Den  nya  ryska  arbetarforsakringen. 
In  Arbetsstatistisk  tidskrift.  7th  year, 
p.  103-106.     Helsingfors.     1913. 

A  resumS  of  recent  social  insvirance  legisla- 
tion in  Russia.  Prepared  by  the  general  depart- 
ment of  industry  of  Finland  and  pubUshed  in 
the  bimonthly  bulletin  of  the  department. 


—  Sickness  and  accident  insurance  in 
Russia.  In  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette. 
V.  21.    p.  125,  126.     London.    Apr.  1913. 

Summary  of  two  recent  measures  for  com- 
pulsory insurance  of  workmen. 
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Some  new  state  laws  affecting  women's  work. 

In  Survey.       v.    30.      p.   161,  162.     New 

York.     May  3,  1913. 
SuMiEN,  P.  et  Groussier,  a.     Code  du  travail 

et  de  la  prevoyance  sociale.     v.  2.     De  la 

reglementation   du   travail.      Paris.      Plon- 

Nourrit.     1913. 

The  labor  code  of  France. 


Sweden.  Compulsory  old  age  and  infirmity 
insurance  in  Sweden:  new  law  [June  30, 
1913].  In  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette. 
V.  21.    p.  408.    London.    Nov.  1913. 

R4sum6  of  the  provisions  of  the  Swedish  law. 


—  New  Swedish  labour  law.  In  Board  of 
trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21.  p.  126,  127. 
London.     Apr.  1913. 


A  r6suni6  of  the  industrial  accident  law  of 
June  29,  1912. 

Texas.  Laws  of  Texas  relating  to  labor. 
Austin.  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
1913.     116  p. 

Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 

state  of  Texas,  effective  Sept.  1,  1913. 
[New  York.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau.     1913.]     20  p. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  immigration. 
Immigration  laws,  rules  of  Nov.  15,  1911. 
[4th]  edition.  Mar.  10, 1913.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.     69  p. 

Charges  against  members  of  the  house 

and  lobby  activities  of  the  national  associa- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
and  others,  before  select  committee  on  lobby 
investigation,  house  of  representatives. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1913.     2936  p. 

Eight-hour  day  on  work  done  for  the 

United  States,  effective  Jan.  1,  1913. 
(Text  of  act.)  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13. 
p.  766,  767.     Ottawa.     Jan.  1913. 

Maintenance    of  a    lobby    to    influence 

legislation.  Hearings  before  a  subcoyn- 
mittee  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 
United  States  senate,  63d  cong.,  1st  sess., 
pursuant  to  S.  res.  92.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Documents. 
1913.     4618  p. 

Appendix.     Exhibits  introduced 

during  the  hearings.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.     1913.    4657  p. 


—  Minimum  wage  board  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  In  Board  of  trade  labour 
gazette,  v.  21.  p.  203,  204.  London. 
June  1913. 

—  United  States  maps  showing  the  main 
provisions    of    existing    child    labor    laws. 


National  child  labor  committee  pamphlet 
no.  187.    New  York.     1913.    8  p. 

Reprinted  from  the  Child  labor  bulletin,  v.  1, 
no.  4,  p.  5-11,  New  York,  Feb.  1913. 


Workmen's   compensation   laws    of  the 

United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Bul- 
letin of  the  United  States  bureau  of  labor 
statistics.  whole  no.  126.  W^orkmen's 
insurance  and  compensation  series,  no.  5. 
Dec.  23,  1913.    Washington.    477  p. 

This  bulletin  is  a  reprint  of  Senate  doe.  no. 
336,  63d  cong.,  2d  sess. 

Vavasseur,  Jacques.  La  reforme  de  la  loi  sur 
les  syndicats  professionnels.  In  Le  Musee 
social.  Memoires  et  documents.  Paris. 
Dec.  1913.    p.  325-339. 

An  address  on  the  need  for  reform  in  the  law 
on  trade  unions. 

Virgini.a..  Laws  affecting  labor.  In  16th 
annual  report  of  bureau  of  labor  and  indus- 
trial statistics,  1913.  Richmond.  1913. 
p.  117-125. 

Washington.  Labor  laws  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington.  Edition  of  1913.  Compiled  by 
Edward  W.  Olson.  Olympia.  Bureau 
of  Labor.    1913.    112  p. 

Workmen's    compensation    law    of   the 

state  of  Washington,  effective  as  amended, 
June  11,  1913.  [New  York.  Workmen's 
Compensation  Publicity  Bureau.  1913.] 
31  p. 

West  ViRotNi.i.  Workmen's  compensation  law 
of  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  effective  Oct. 
1,  1913.  [New  York.  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Publicity  Bureau.    1913.]    31  p. 

Western  Australia.  Regulations  under  the 
industrial  arbitration  act,  1912  (no.  57  of 
1912),  which  came  into  force  on  1st  January, 
1913.  Perth.  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies.     1913.     55  p. 

Wisconsin.  Workmen's  compensation  law  of 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  effective  as  amended, 
June  30,  1913.  [New  York.  Workmen's 
Compensation  Publicity  Bureau.  1913.] 
31  p. 
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18.    MANUFACTURES  AND  MINING. 


Australia.  Manufacturing  industries.  In 
Official  year  book  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia.  no.  6.  Melbourne.  Com- 
monwealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics.    1913.     p.  524-568. 

Industrial  statistics  showing  numbers  of 
persona  employed  by  sex,  statistics  of  child 
labor,  wages  and  salaries,  value  of  product,  etc. 

The  relation  of  wages  to  value  of  out- 
put in  manufacturing  industries.  In 
Labour  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth  bureau 
of  census  and  statistics.  Labour  and  indus- 
trial branch,  no.  3.  p.  202-212.  Mel- 
bourne.    July-Sept.  1913. 

Belgium.  Industries  de  la  construction  me- 
canique.  Monographies  industrielles. 
Groupe  3.  Tome  4.  Fascicule  A.  Brux- 
elles.  Office  du  Travail  et  Inspection  de 
I'Industrie  de  Belgique.    1913.    (4),  249  p. 

This  volume  —  a  study  of  industries  in  me- 
chanical construction  —  is  one  of  a  set  of  in- 
dustrial monographs  prepared  by  the  Belgian 
bureau  of  labor  and  inspection.  It  contains 
descriptions  of  certain  machinery,  apparatus, 
machine  tools,  etc.,  and  their  uses  in  various 
industries.  The  book  has  numerous  plates  and 
diagrams. 

La  typographic  et  ses  produits.  Mono- 
graphies industrielles.  Groupe  15.  Tome 
2.  Bruxelles.  Office  du  Travail  et  In- 
spection de  I'Industrie  de  Belgique.  1913. 
(4),  255  p. 

This  volume  —  a  study  of  the  typographical 
industry  and  its  products  —  is  one  of  a  set  of 
industrial  monographs  prepared  by  the  Belgian 
bureau  of  labor  and  inspection. 

Bulgaria.  Enquite  sur  Vindustrie  encouragee 
par  I'etat  en  1909.  Sophia.  Imprimerie 
de  I'Etat.    1913.    liii,  140  p. 

The  report  of  a  special  inquiry,  made  by  the 
general  department  of  statistics  of  Bulgaria, 
into  the  working  of  state-aided  industries  in 
Bulgaria.  Among  the  subjects  for  which  data 
are  presented  are  capital  invested,  motive  power 
used,  production  of  specified  commodities,  and 
the  wages  and  hours -of  labor  of  employees. 

Canada.  Manufactures  for  1910  as  enumerated 
in  June,  1911.  5th  census  of  Canada,  1911, 
V.  3.  Ottawa.  Census  Office.  1913. 
xvii,  xviii,  432  p. 

Tables  3  and  7  give  details  of  salaries  and 
wages. 


Canada's  manufacturing  industries.  In  Labour 
gazette,  v.  14.  p.  49-51.  Ottawa.  July 
1913. 

Resume  of  pamphlet  by  Henry  Laureya. 

Chile.  Anuario  estadistico  de  la  republica  de 
Chile.  Industrias,  ano  1911.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Oficina  Central  de  Estadistica. 
1913.     (8),  103,  (10)  p. 

Annual  report  of  statistics  of  industries  for 
the  year  1911,  prepared  by  the  central  bureau 
of  statistics  of  Chile. 

Colorado.  Bureau  of  mines.  12th  biennial 
report  for  the  years  1911  and  1912.  Denver. 
1913.     200  p. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  mine  in- 
spections, accidents,  and  production;  descrip- 
tion of  mineral  resources;  and  mining  laws  and 
regulations. 


Manufactures.       Statistics      for     the 

state,  cities,  and  industries,  1899,  1904, 
1909.  In  Biennial  report  of  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  1911-1912.  Denver.  1913.  p. 
196-245. 

Manufacturing  and  mercantile  sta- 
tistics, Denver  and  the  state.  In  Biennial 
report  of  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  1911- 
1912.    Denver.     1913.    p.  18-46. 

A  statement  of  classified  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  for  males  and  females  by  industries 
and  cities  and  towns. 

Mining  statistics.     In  Biennial  report 

of  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  1911-1912. 
Denver.     1913.    p.  263-269. 

p.  268,  269  give  statistics  of  mine  accidents. 

CoPELAND,  Melvin  T.  The  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  United  States.  Har- 
vard economic  studies,  8.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University.     1913.     xii,  455  p. 

Dehn,  R.  M.  R.  The  German  cotton  industry. 
Gartside  report,  no.  10.  Manchester. 
University  Press.  (New  York.  Long- 
mans.)    1913.     viii,  104  p. 

An  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Germany  with  a  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try, a  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  employees 
and  their  relations  with  employers.  A  tabular 
presentation  of  wages  is  given. 

Finland.  Finlands  industrier  &r  1911.  In 
Arbetsstatistisk  tidskrift.  7th  year.  p. 
310-316.    Helsingfors.     1913. 
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A  report  of  industrial  statistics  for  Finland 
in  1911.  Prepared  by  the  general  department 
of  industry  and  published  in  the  bimonthly 
bulletin  of  the  department. 


SxELLMAN,  G.  R.     Undersokning  anga- 

ende  glasindustrin  i  Finland.  Arbetssta- 
tistik  15.  Helsingfors.  Industristyrelsen. 
1913.     xiv,  172,  96  p. 

An  inquiry  into  the  glass  industry  in  Finland, 
gi\ing  an  historical  sketch  of  the  industry;  a 
technical  description  of  its  processes;  and  a 
study  of  labor  conditions,  including  chapters 
on  age,  sex,  and  family  conditions  of  the  workers, 
mutual  benefit  funds  and  societies,  housing 
conditions,  hours  of  labor,  health  and  indus- 
trial accidents,  and  wages.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  department  of  industry. 

Flanagan,  John  P.  Industrial  conditions  in 
the  Maine  woods.  In  1st  biennial  report 
of  the  department  of  labor  and  industry  of 
the  state  of  Maine,  1911-1912.  [Augusta.] 
1913.     p.  206-227. 

A  description  of  the  industry  and  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  lumber  camps  of  Maine  including 
a  statement  of  wages  and  hours  of  employment ; 
the  work  of  the  woodsmen's  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Germant.  Berufs-undBetriebsz&hlung  vom  13 
Juni  1907.  Berufsstatistik.  Abteilung  X. 
Die  bemfliche  und  soziale  Gliederung  des 
deutschen  Volks.  Statistik  des  deutschen 
Reichs,  v.  211.  Berlin.  Kaiserliches 
Statistisches  Amt.    1913. 

Occupations  and  social  statistics  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Part  10  of  the  occupational  sta- 
tistics series  of  the  reports  of  the  indiistrial 
census  of  June  12,  1907.  Issued  by  the  imperial 
statistical  office,  as  v.  211  of  the  "Statistics  of 
the  German  empire  ". 

Gkeat  Britain.  Census  of  production.  Final 
report.  In  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette. 
V.  21.    p.  6,  7.    London.    Jan.  1913. 

A  review  of  the  final  report  of  the  first  census 
of  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1907), 
issued  by  the  census  of  production  branch  of 
the  board  of  trade. 


Manufactures  and  Mining. 

Statistics  of  persons  employed,  output,  acci- 
dents, etc.  Re-i-iewed  in  Board  of  trade  labour 
gazette,  v.  21,  p.  326,  327,  London,  Sept.  1913. 
The  home  office  also  issues  reports  for  each 
district  separately. 


Lectures  on  British  commerce,  including 

finance,  insurance,  business,  and  industry. 
London.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
1913.     xvi,  279  p. 

Includes   lectures   on    the    coal    and    woolen 
industries  of  Great  Britain. 


Mines  and  quarries.    General  report  with 

statistics  for  1912.  pt.  1.  District  statis- 
tics. Issued  by  the  home  oflBce.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.    1913.    49  p.    [Cd.  7025.] 


Mines    and   quarries.      General    report 

with  statistics  for  1912.  pt.  2.  Labour. 
Issued  by  the  home  office.  London. 
Wj-man  &  Sons.  1913.  146  p.  [Cd. 
7166.] 

Statistics  of  persons  employed,  accidents, 
prosecutions,  explosives  used,  coal-cutting 
machinery,  safety  lamps,  employment  of  boys 
at  mines. 


Production  and  consumption.    In  16th 

abstract  of  labour  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  London.  Wj-man  &  Sons. 
1913.     p.  37-62. 

Quantity  of  product  in  various  industries 
and  for  various  years  through  1912  with  a  spe- 
cial tabulation  of  results  of  the  first  census  of 
production,  1907. 

Hazard,  Blanche  E.  The  organization  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Massachusetts 
before  1875.  In  Quarterly  journal  of 
economics,  v.  27.  p.  236-262.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.    Feb.  1913. 

Illinois.  Illinois  coal  mining  investigations 
co-operative  agreement.  Preliminary  re- 
port on  organization  and  method  of  investi- 
gations. Urbana.  University  of  Illinois. 
1913.     71  p. 

Investigation  of  coal  resources  and  mining 
practices  of  Illinois  by  the  department  of  mining 
engineering  of  the  university  of  Illinois  and  the 
state  geological  survey  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  bureau  of  mines. 

Indiana.  State  bureau  of  inspection.  1st 
annual  report,  1912.  Indianapolis.  1913. 
572  p. 

In  addition  to  reports  of  inspections  of  fac- 
tories, mercantile  establishments,  bakeries, 
laimdries,  hotels,  printing  offices,  public  build- 
ings, quarries,  mines,  etc.,  the  tables  show  num- 
bers of  women  and  children  employed,  wages 
paid,  strikes,  industrial  statistics,  and  statistics 
of  accidents. 

L'lndustrie  charbonnifere  des  principaux  pays 
en  1910,  1911  et  1912.  In  Bulletin  du 
ministhre  du  travail  et  de  la  prevoyance 
sociale.  v.  20.  p.  694-697.  Paris.  July 
1913. 

Statistics  of  the  coal  industry  in  France, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  in  191Q-1912. 
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Italy.  Censimento  degli  opifici  e  delle  imprese 
industriali  al  10  giugno  1911.  v.  1.  Dati 
raissuntivi  concernenti  il  numero,  il  per- 
sonale,  e  la  forza  motrice  delle  imprese  cen- 
site.     Roma.     G.  Bertero.     1913.     247  p. 

vol.  1  of  the  industrial  census  of  Italy  taken 
June  10,  1911.  Data  relating  to  estabUshments, 
employees,  and  power  used. 


CoGLiATi,     Carlo.        L'industria     del 

truciolo.  In  Bollettino  delVispettorato  del- 
Vindustria  e  del  lavoro.  v.  4.  p.  11-62. 
Roma.     Jan.-Feb.  1913. 

Monograph  on  the  straw  hat  industry  based 
on  a  special  investigation  by  inspectors  under 
the  bureau  of  labor  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  the 
description  of  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
the  report  gives  statistics  of  employment  and 
wages. 

KiNDL,  F.  H.  The  rolling  mill  industry;  a 
condensed,  general  description  of  iron  and 
steel  rolling  mills  and  their  products.  Cleve- 
land. Penton  Publishing  Co.  1913.  iv, 
76  p. 

Kropotkin,  P.  A.  Fields,  factories  and  work- 
shops. New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1913.     xii,  477  p. 

Lloyd,  G.  I.  H.  The  cutlery  trades.  An  his- 
torical study  in  the  economics  of  small-scale 
production.  Toronto.  University  of 
Toronto.     1913. 

Maine.  Directory  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. In  1st  biennial  report  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  industry  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  1911-1912.  [Augusta.]  1913. 
p.  37-180. 

Massachusetts.  A  directory  of  Massachusetts 
manufactures,  1913.  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics.  1913.  (4), 
227  p. 

Classified  by  industry;  corporation,  indi- 
vidual or  firm  name;  and  location. 


Statistics  of  manufactures,  1911.     26th 

annual   report.      Boston.      Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics.     1913.    xxvi,  137  p. 

Tabvilar  presentation  of  statistics  by  indus- 
tries and  cities  and  towns  showing  capital  in- 
vested, value  of  product,  wage-earnera  by  sex 
and  age,  classified  weekly  wages,  and  days  in 
operation. 

Montana.  Manufacturing.  In  13th  report  of 
Montana  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor  and 
industry,  1911-1912.  Helena.  1913.  p. 
178-187. 


National  association  of  manufacturers  attacked. 
In  American  industries,  v.  14.  p.  7-15. 
New  York.    Aug.  1913. 

Includes  oflBcial  statement  by  Col.  George 
Pope,  opinions  of  the  press,  and  editorial  com- 
ment. 

New  Jersey.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
industry  of  New  Jersey  —  season  of  1911. 
In  Soth  annual  report  of  New  Jersey  bureau 
of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries  for  year 
ending  Oct.  31,  1912.  Camden.  1913.  p. 
159-167. 

Statistics    of    manufactures    of    New 

Jersey  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Dec. 
31,  1911.  In  35th  annual  report  of  New 
Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
industries  for  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912. 
Camden.    1913.    p.  1-128. 

New  South  Wales.  Manufactories  and  works 
in  New  South  Wales,  1912.  In  Labour 
bulletin  of  the  commonwealth  bureau  of  cen- 
sus and  statistics.  Labour  and  industrial 
branch,  no.  2.  p.  139,  140.  Melbourne. 
Apr.- June  1913. 

Statistical    register   for    1911.      pt.    5. 

Manufactories  and  works.  Sydney.  1913. 
p.  331-435. 

New  York.  Industrial  directory  of  New  York 
state,  1912,  1st  annual,  cclxiv,  562  p. 
Albany.  State  Department  of  Labor. 
1913. 

Compiled  by  the  division  of  industrial  direc- 
tory of  the  New  York  state  department  of  labor. 
The  volume  contains:  descriptions  of  cities  and 
^■illage^  of  not  less  than  1,000  population,  with 
special  reference  to  industrial  opportunities; 
tables  showing  conditions  relative  to  popula- 
tion, agricultxire,  banking,  manufactures,  fac- 
tory employees,  and  hours  of  labor;  a  register 
of  factories;  and  the  industry  classification 
used  by  the  department.  The  statistics  of  em- 
ployees are  classified  for  men  (over  16  years  of 
age),  women  (over  16),  and  girls  or  boj^s  (14- 
16  years). 

Statistics  of  mines  and  quarries  in- 
spected in  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1911. 
In  Report  of  New  York  bureau  of  factory 
inspection  for  the  twelve  m,onths  ended 
Sept.  SO,  1911.  Albany.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  1913.  p.  100-103,  382- 
391. 

New  Zealand.  Statistics  concerning  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  New  Zealand. 
In  22d  annual  report  of  the  department  of 
labour,  1913.  Wellington.  1913.  p.  92- 
175. 
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Manufactures 

Tabular  presentation  showing  number  of 
persons  employed  in  each  trade  throughout  the 
year  1910-11;  average  duration  of  employment; 
average  weekly  earnings  in  each  trade  during 
period  of  employment;  and  average  weekly 
earnings  in  each  trade  throughout  the  year. 

NoEWAT.  Haandverkstaellingen  i  Norge,  1910. 
Andet  hefte.  Indtaegt,  formue  og  produk- 
tionsforhold.  Norges  officielle  statistik. 
V.  194.  Kristiauia.  Statistiske  Cen- 
tralbjTaa.     1913.     (10),  77*.  211  p. 

Census  of  manual  trades  in  Norway,  1910. 
pt.  2,  giv'ing  statistics  of  incomes  and  earnings, 
production,  the  use  of  machine  tools  and  motors, 
and  an  historical  study  of  hand  labor.  Issued 
by  the  Norwegian  central  bureau  of  statistics. 

Industristatistik  for  aaret  1911.    Norges 

officielle  statistik.  v.  213.  Kristiania. 
Riksforsikringsanstalten.  1913.  (4),  42*, 
82  p. 

A  report  of  industrial  statistics  for  1911 
for  establishments  and  workers  subject  to  the 
Norwegian  accident  insurance  law,  prepared 
by  the  royal  insurance  office.  The  report  gives 
such  industrial  statistics  as  concern  the  opera- 
tion of  the  insurance  law,  together  with  wages 
and  extent  of  employment  of  workers. 

Ohio.  Bureau  of  l.^bor  statistics.  Ab- 
stract of  36th  annual  report,  1912.  Colum- 
bus.    1913.    39  p. 

An  abstract  of  industrial  statistics  and  coal 
mining,  1910  and  1911,  with  a  r^sumS  of  the 
work  of  free  employment  offices,  inspection, 
and  statistics  of  employment  of  women  and 
children. 

Ontario.  Industrial  statistics.  In  13th  report 
of  the  bureau  of  labour  of  the  province' of 
Ontario,  1912.  Toronto.  1913.  p.  233- 
289. 

Wages  and  their  proportion  to  product. 

In  13th  report  of  the  bureau  of  labour  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  1912.  Toronto.  1913. 
p.  270-289. 

Tables  showing  wages  and  salaries  and 
share  of  product  and  increase  or  decrease  of 
product  and  of  wages. 

PoRTUGji.L.  EscorQo  ddlguns  aspectos  da  indus- 
tria  fabril  portuguesa.  Boletimdo  trabalho 
industrial,  no.  83.  Lisboa.  Repartigao 
do  Trabalho  Industrial.     1913.    50  p. 

Results  of  a  special  investigation  of  Portu- 
guese manufactures,  made  by  the  department 
of  industrial  labor  in  1907.  The  report  shows 
capital  invested,  value  of  product  and  of  mate- 
rials used,  statistics  of  employees,  including 
education,  wages,  hygiene  and  safety,  and  labor 
legislation. 


and  Mining. 

Rhode  Islan'd.  Classified  index  of  Rhode 
Island  manufacturers,  1912.  In  26th 
annual  report  of  bureau  of  industrial  sta- 
tistics, 1912.    Providence.    1913.    p.  1-59. 

Roe,  Richard.  The  united  shoe  machinery 
company.  In  Journal  of  political  economy. 
V.  21.    p.  938-953.     Chicago.     Dec.  1913. 

The  conclusion  of  this  study  was  published 
in  Journal  of  political  economy,  Jan.  1914. 

Saskatchewan  industries.  In  2d  anwiial  report 
of  the  bureau  of  labour  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
1912.    Regina.     1913.    p.  5-11. 

Scotland.  Report  on  the  12th  decennial  census 
of  Scotland,  v.  2.  Ages  and  conjugal  con- 
ditions, occupations,  industries,  housing 
conditions,  etc.  Edinburgh.  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office.  1913.  cx\a,  571  p.  [Cd. 
6896.] 

A  resume  of  report  showing  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  age  periods,  sex,  and  occupa- 
tion groups  was  printed  in  Board  of  trade  labour 
gazette,  v.  21,  p.  368,  369,  London,  Oct.  1913. 

South  Australi.\.  Manufactories  and  works 
in  South  Australia,  1912.  In  Labour  bul- 
letin of  the  commonwealth  bureau  of  census 
and  statistics.  Labour  and  industrial 
branch,  no.  2.  p.  140,  141.  Melbourne. 
Apr.-June  1913. 

South  Carolina.  Dep.a.rtment  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  industries.  La- 
bor DIVISION.  4th  annual  report,  1912. 
Columbia.     1913.    86  p. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  factory 
inspection  and  manufactures. 

Statistics  of  the  American  and  foreign  iron 
trades  for  1912.  Philadelphia.  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.     1913.     160  p. 

Surface,  H.  E.  Bibliography  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industries.  United  States  forest 
service  bulletin  123.  Washington.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  1913. 
48  p. 

Sweden.  Industri  berattelse  for  ar  1911. 
Stockholm.  Kommerskollegium.  1913. 
v.  68*,  325  p. 

Statistics  of  industries  in  Sweden  in  1911. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  corpor.\tions. 
Report  of  the  commissioner  of  corporations 
on  the  steel  industry,  pt.  3.  Cost  of  produc- 
tion. Full  report,  May  6,  1913.  Wash- 
ington. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.     xxxiv,  569  p. 
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Bureau  of  labor.    Working  conditions 

and  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees. 
V.  3  of  report  on  conditions  of  employment 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States.  Senate  doc.  no.  110.  62d  cong. 
1st  sess.  Washington.  Superintendent 
of  Documents.     1913.    594  p. 

Bureau  of  the  census.  Cotton  pro- 
duction 1912.  United  States  census  bulle- 
tin 116.  Washington.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.     1913.     63  p. 

Report  is  presented  in  three  divisions:  (1) 
Annual  cotton  production  in  the  United  States, 
1908-1912,  with  statistics  for  previous  years; 
(2)  world's  cotton  production  1908-1912  by 
countries;  (3)  supply  and  distribution  in  the 
United  States  for  specified  periods,  1909-1913. 

Manufactures    1909.      General 

report  and  analysis,  v.  8  of  reports  of  the 
ISth  census  of  the  United  States,  1910. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.      1913.     845  p. 

Manufactures   1909.       Reports 

for  principal  industries,  v.  10  of  reports 
of  the  13th  census  of  the  United  States, 
1910.  Washington.  Superintendent  of 
Documents.     1913.     iii,  975  p. 

This  volume  contains  monographs  on  the 
leading  individual  industries  which  are  also 
published  as  a  series  of  separate  bulletins  (un- 
numbered series).  It  also  presents  statistics 
for  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  principal 
metropoUtan  cities  of  the  country. 

Mines  and  quarries  1909.  Gen- 
eral report  and  analysis,  v.  11  of  reports  of 
the  13th  census  of  the  United  States,  1910. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1913.     369  p. 


In  addition  to  general  statistics,  this  report 
includes  separate  monographs  on  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  iron  ore,  and  petroleum 
and  natural  gas. 


Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton 

for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1913.  United 
States  census  bulletin  117.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1913. 
40  p. 

Report  is  presented  in  two  divisions:  (1) 
The  supply  and  distribution  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  for  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1913, 
with  statistics  of  spindles,  cotton  consumed, 
cotton  on  hand,  and  imports  and  exports  of 
cotton  and  cotton  goods,  including  comparative 
figures  for  previous  years;  (2)  the  world's  spindles 
and  consumption  of  cotton  for  1900  and  1913, 
with  statistics  of  trade  in  cotton  and  cotton 
manufactures  for  selected  countries,  and  of 
cotton  on  hand  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  at  ports  in  foreign  countries. 

Virginia.  Industrial  statistics.  In  16th  an- 
nual report  of  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics,  1913.  Richmond.  1913.  p.  6- 
102. 

A  presentation  by  industries  showing  value 
of  product,  wages  paid  (by  occupations),  and 
capital  invested. 

Walton,  Perry.     The  story  of  textiles.    Boston. 

John  S.  Lawrence.     1913.    274  p. 
West    Virginia.      Department    of    mines. 

Annual  report  for   the  year   ending  June 

30,  1912.     Charleston.     [1913.]    85,  371, 

320  p. 

A  considerable  portion  of  sections  1  and  2 
relate  to  the  production  of  coal  and  coke.  Sec- 
tion 3  contains  the  reports  on  the  condition  of 
mines  made  by  the  district  mine  inspectors. 
A  directory  of  mines  is  included. 
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19.    PROFIT  SHARING. 


Baenett,  Maurice.  A  plea  for  profit-sharing. 
In  Proceedings  of  the  15th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  national  metal  trades  association, 
New  York,  Apr.  9,  10,  1913.  [Chicago. 
1913.]     p.  100-125. 

Reprinted  in  part  in  Square  deal,  May  1913, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  p.  313-319. 

Fay,  C.  R.  Copartnership  in  industry.  Cam- 
bridge university  manual  no.  70.  New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1913. 
146  p. 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  co-partnership 
with  illustrations  of  the  various  types  of  co- 
partnership and  profit-sharing  in  England  and 
France. 

Pease,  E.  R.  Profit-sharing  and  co-partner- 
ship: a  fraud  and  a  failuret  Fabian  tract 
no.  170.  London.  Fabian  Society.  1913. 
16  p. 

Perkins,  George  W.  Let  workers  share  in 
profits.  In  American  employer,  v.  2. 
p.  149-152.    Cleveland.    Oct.  1913. 

Sharing  profits  with  the  workers.     In 

Square  deal.  v.  13.  p.  7-11.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.    Aug.  1913. 

Post,  C.  W.  A  peaceful  industrial  family. 
In  Square  deal.  v.  12.  p.  495-506.  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.     July  1913. 

Address  before  the  national  association  of 
manufacturers  at  Battle  Creek,  May  22,  1913. 


Profit-sharing  system  in  Great  Britain.  In 
16th  abstract  of  labour  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons. 
1913.     p.  119-122,  236-238. 

Statistics  compiled  from  the  board  of  trade 
report  on  profit  sharing  and  labour  co-partner- 
ship (Cd.  6496  of  1912)  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections based  on  later  information;  and  general 
summary  of  profit  sharing  in  co-operative 
associations. 

Stock  distribution  to  employees.  In  Square 
deal.  V.  12.  p.  417-419.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.     June  1913. 

Notes  on  the  stock  distribution  by  the  Spirella 
company  of  MeadviUe,  Pa. 

Trombert,  Albert.  La  participation  aux  bene- 
fices. Paris.  Chaix  &  Alcan.  1913.  new 
ed.     xvi,  320  p. 

A  study  of  profit  sharing. 

Williams,  Aneurin.  Co-partnership  and  profit- 
sharing.  New  York.  Henry  Holt.  1913. 
vi,  256  p. 

Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employees,  v.  3  of  report  on  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Senate  doc.  no.  110. 
62d  cong.  1st  sess.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  labor.  Washington.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.    1913.    594  p. 
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20.      SAVINGS   BANKS. 


Australia.  Savings  banks.  In  Official  year 
book  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia. 
no,  6.  Melbourne.  Commonwealth 
Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  1913. 
p.  855-863. 

France.  Caisse  nationale  d'epargne.  Rapport 
sur  les  operations,  1912.  Paris.  Minis- 
tfere  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  des 
Postes  et  des  Tel6graphes.  1913.  121  p. 
Report  on  the  operations  of  the  national 
savings  bank  in  1912,  issued  by  the  ministry 
of  commerce,  industry,  postal  and  telegraph 
service  of  France. 

Great  Britain.  Savings  banks.  In  16th 
abstract  of  labour  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons. 
1913.     p.  324-326. 

Statistics  of  post  oflBce  and  trustee  savings 
banks,  1898-1912. 

Trustee  savings  banks.     Return  for  the 

year   ending   the   20th   day    of  November, 

1912,  from  each  savings  bank  in  England 
and  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
Channel  islands.  London.  Eyre  &  Spot- 
tiswoode.     1913. 

Howe,  Frederic  C.  Protecting  the  workers. 
In  his  European  cities  at  work.  New  York. 
Scribners.     1913.     p.  125-142. 

Discusses  social  instirance,  unemployment, 
sa'vings  banks,  etc.,  in  Germany. 

Ireland.  Savings  banks  (Ireland).  Post  of- 
fice and  trustee  savings  banks.  Number  of 
depositors,  etc.  Return  for  year  ended 
December  31,  1912.  London.  Wsonan  & 
Sons.    1913.    32  p.    [H.  C.  272.] 

Japan.  Caisses  d'epargne  postales.  In  Re- 
sume   statistique    de    I'empire    du    Japan, 

1913.  Tokio.  Bureau  de  la  Statistique 
Generale.     1913.     p.  152-155. 

Statistics  of  postal  savings  banks  in  Japan 
1902-1912,  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  general 
statistics  of  Japan. 

Massachusetts.  Bank  commissioner.  An- 
nual report,  1912.    Boston.     1913.     2  v. 

Pt.  1.  Relating  to  savings  banks,  institu- 
tions for  savings,  trust  companies  and 
foreign  banking  corporations,  xlix,  497, 
cxxv  p. 

Pt.  2.  Relating  to  co-operative  banks, 
sa-\-ings  and  loan  associations,  and  credit 
unions,    xxviii,  360,  1  p. 

Savings    bank    life    insurance.      v.    4. 

nos.  1-3.  Boston.  General  Insurance 
Guaranty  Fund.    Jan.,  Apr.,  Aug.  1913. 


A  periodical  pubhshed  in  the  interest  of 
savings  bank  life  insurance  in  Massachusetts 
as  administered  under  the  state  actuary,  by  the 
insurance  departments  of  savings  banks  and 
other  agencies.  Small  pamphlets,  not  uniform 
in  style  or  size. 

Netherlands.  Maandelijksche  opgaven  om- 
trent  de  rijkspostspaarbank  en  de  voor- 
naamste  particuliere  spaarbanken  in  de 
verschillende  maanden  van  1912.  In 
Maandcijfers  en  andere  periodieke  opgaven 
betreffende  Nederland  en  de  kolonien  no.  28. 
Jaar  1912.  's-Gravenhage.  Centraal 
Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  1913.  p.  44,  45. 
A  yearly  review  of  statistics  of  the  post 
office  savings  bank  and  selected  savings  banks 
in  the  Netherlands  for  the  months  of  1912. 
Prepared  by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics  of 
the  Netherlands. 

New  York.  Statistics  of  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  cities  and 
villages  of  1,000  [inhabitants]  or  more, 
January  1,  1913.  In  First  annual  indus- 
trial directory  of  New  York,  1912.  Albany. 
State  Department  of  Labor.  1913.  p. 
cviii-cxi. 

Norway.     Norges  sparebanker,  1912.    Norges 

oflBcielle  statistik,  v.  219.  Kristiania.  Stati- 

stiske  Centralbyraa.    1913.    (4),  12*,  39 p. 

Statistics  of  savings  banks  in  Norway  in  1912, 

issued  by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics. 

The  postal  savings  bank  and  the  currency 
bUl.  In  Outlook,  v.  104.  p.  796-801. 
New  York.    Aug.  9,  1913. 

Copies  of  telegrams  from  state  bank  com- 
missioners or  other  public  officials  of  each 
state  received  by  the  Outlook  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  efifect  of  postal  sa\'ings  banks 
in  stimulating  thrift. 

Rumania.  Situation  des  banques  populaires 
et  cooperatives  rurales  de  Roumaine  en 
1911.  In  Moniteur  commercial  Roumain. 
Bucarest.  Minist^re  de  I'lndustrie  et  du 
Commerce.    Nov.  1,  1913.    p.  197-200. 

A  r6simi6  of  the  annual  report  on  savings 
banks  and  rural  co-operative  societies  in  Ru- 
mania in  1911,  published  by  the  Rumanian 
ministry  of  industry  and  commerce. 

United  States.  Annual  report  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  postal  savings  system  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913.  House  doc.  no.  359. 
63d  cong.  2d  sess.  Issued  by  the  postal 
savings  division,  post  office  department. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    Dec.  3,  1913.     88  p. 
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The  beginnings  of  a  new  science.     In  Survey. 

V.  30.     p.  95,  96.     New  York.     Apr.  19, 

1913. 
Blocking  efficiency  in  government  work.     In 

American   industries,     v.    14.      p.    10-12. 

New  York.    Nov.  1913. 

A  criticism  of  alleged  opposition  to  scientific 
management  on  the  part  of  labor  unions. 

Brisco,  Norris  A.  Economics  of  business. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1913.  xiv, 
390  p. 

Collins,  Glenville  A.  Efficiency  engineering 
applied  to  mining.  In  Industrial  engineer- 
ing and  engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  166- 
16S.     New  York.     Apr.  1913. 

Extract  from  paper  presented  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Spokane  local  section  of  the  American 
institute  of  mining  engineers  and  published  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  institute,  Sept.  1912. 

Cooke,  Morris  L.  The  spirit  and  social  sig- 
nificance of  scientific  management.  In 
Journal  of  political  economy,  v.  21.  p. 
481-493.     Chicago.     June  1913. 

Dean,  S.  Shop  and  foundry  management.  New 
York.    Iron  Age.     1913.    220  p. 

Dodge,  James  M.  Industrial  management. 
Scientific  management  as  related  to  the 
plant  or  industry  in  its  entirety.  In  In- 
dustrial engineering  and  engineering  digest. 
V.  13.  p.  330-332.  New  York.  Aug. 
1913. 

Address  to  joint  meeting  of  the  Verein 
Deutscher  Ingenieure  and  the  American  society 
of  mechanical  engineers  at  Leipzig,  Germany, 
June  24,  1913. 

Emerson,  Guy  C.  Scientific  management  in 
the  public  works  of  cities.  In  National 
municipal  review.  v.  2.  p.  571-582. 
Baltimore.     Oct.  1913. 

Fret,  John  P.  The  relation  of  scientific 
management  to  labor.  In  American  fed- 
erationist.  v.  20.  p.  296-302.  Washing- 
ton.    Apr.  1913. 

Address  before  the  Western  economic  asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  Mar.  15,  1913. 

The  relationship  of  scientific  manage- 
ment to  labor.  In  Journal  of  political 
economy,  v.  21.  p.  400-411.  Chicago. 
May  1913. 

Galloway,  Lee.  Organization  and  manage- 
ment. Modern  business  series.  v.  2. 
Edited    by    Joseph    F.    Johnson.      New 


York.  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
1913.  xix,  504  p. 
Gantt,  H.  L.  The  misleading  effect  of  wrong 
standards.  In  Industrial  engineering  and 
engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  202.  New 
York.     May  1913. 

An  address  to  the   society  to  promote  the 
science  of  management.  Mar.  21,  1913. 

Work,  ivages,  and  profits.     New  York. 


Engineering  Magazine  Co.  1913.  2d  ed. 
312  p. 

Gilbreth,  Frank  B.  Motion  study.  With  in- 
troduction by  Robert  T.  Kent.  New 
York.  Van  Nostrand.  1913.  new  ed. 
139  p. 

Units,  methods,  and  devices  of  meas- 
urement under  scientific  management. 
In  Journal  of  political  economy,  v.  21. 
p.  618-629.     Chicago.     July  1913. 

Gilbreth,  L.  M.  The  psychology  of  manage- 
ment. In  Industrial  engineering  and  en- 
gineering digest,  v.  13.  p.  18-23,  66-70, 
76,  113-116,  121,  161-166,  21.3-217. 
New  York.     Jan.-May  1913. 

Several  chapters  of  this  study  appeared  in 
Industrial  engineering  during  1912. 

Godfrey,  Hollis.  The  training  of  industrial 
engineers.  In  Journal  of  political  economy. 
V.  21.    p.  494-499.    Chicago.    June  1913. 

GoMPERS,  Samuel.  The  "efficiency"  scape- 
goat. In  American  federationist.  v.  20. 
p.  531-533.     Washington.     July  1913. 

Goss,  W.  F.  M.  Engineering  development  and 
human  welfare.  In  Industrial  engineering 
and  engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  354-357. 
New  York.    Aug.  1913. 

Kendall,  Henry  P.  The  attitude  of  manage- 
ment and  men.  In  Industrial  engineering 
and  engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  201,  202. 
New  York.     May  1913. 

Paper  read  before  the  society  to  promote  the 
science  of  management.  Mar.  21,  1913. 

Systematized  and  scientific  manage- 
ment. In  Journal  of  political  economy. 
v.  21.    p.  593-617.     Chicago.     July  1913. 

Kent,  Robert  T.  Enlisting  the  foremen's 
co-operation.  A  method  of  accomplishing 
this  necessary  preliminary  in  the  installa- 
tion of  scientific  management  in  an  in- 
dustry. In  Industrial  engineering  and 
engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  285-288. 
New  York.    July  1913. 
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—  Motion  study  for  the  move-man. 
How  the  automatic  truck  decreases  the 
cost  of  shop  transportation.  In  Indus- 
trial engineering  and  engineering  digest. 
V.  13.    p.  99-102.    New  York.    Mar.  1913. 

—  Motion  study  in  the  box  shop.     How 


an  effort  to  cut  down  the  internal  trans- 
portation movements  effected  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  capacity.  In  Industrial 
engineering  and  engineering  digest,  v.  13. 
p.  325-330.     New  York.     Aug.  1913. 

Kent,  William.  Investigating  an  industry. 
In  Industrial  engineering  and  engineering 
digest,  v.  13.  p.  49-52,  105-108,  152- 
154,  208-211,  247-250,  293-296,  335-338, 
371-373,  425,  426.  New  York.  Feb.- 
Oct.  1913. 

Kimball,  Dexter  S.  Principles  of  industrial 
organization.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill. 
1913.     xiv,  272  p. 

"Based  on  lectures  given  before  the  senior 
class  in  mechanical  engineering  at  Cornell 
university." 

Knoeppel,  C.  E.  How  to  make  a  time  study. 
The  precautions  which  should  be  observed 
and  the  benefits  which  result.  In  Indus- 
trial engineering  and  engineering  digest. 
V.  13.  p.  501-505.  New  York.  Dec. 
1913. 

Abstract  of  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  foundrymen's  association,  Buffalo, 
Oct.  1913. 

Labor  efficiency.  In  Outlook,  v.  105.  p.  467, 
468.    New  York.    Nov.  1,  1913. 

Comment  on  the  protest  of  workmen  against 
the  "Taylor  system"  in  operation  at  the  ar- 
senal at  Watertown,  Mass. 

Langley,  Ralph  W.  Notes  on  time  studies. 
Establishing  tasks  and  inducing  work- 
men to  accomplish  them.  In  Industrial 
engineering  and  engineering  digest,  v.  13. 
p.  385-387.     New  York.     Sept.  1913. 

Paper  read  at  meeting  of  the  society  to  pro- 
mote the  science  of  management,  Philadelphia, 
June  6,  1912. 

Le  Chatelier,  Henri.  The  political  economy 
of  production.  A  plain  statement  of  the 
relations  existing  between  production, 
wages,  purchasing  power  and  manage- 
ment. In  Industrial  engineering  and 
engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  197-200, 
257,  258,  260.  New  York.  May,  June 
1913. 


MtJNSTERBERG,  Hugo.  Psychology  and  indus- 
trial efficiency.  London.  Constable  &  Co. 
1913.     320  p. 

New  development  in  factory  study.  The  use 
of  the  route  model  as  a  method  of  investi- 
gation. In  Industrial  engineering  and  en- 
gineering digest,  v.  13.  p.  58-61.  New 
York.     Feb.  1913. 

Pattison,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Scientific  manage- 
ment in  home-making.  In  Annals  of 
American  academy,  v.  48.  p.  96-103. 
Philadelphia.     July  1913. 

Peck,  Staunton  B.  Efficiency.  In  Proceed- 
ings of  the  16th  annual  convention  of  the 
national  founders'  association,  New  York, 
Nov.  20,  21,  1912.  [Chicago.  1913.]  p. 
146-153. 

PotTGET,  E.  U organisation  du  surmenage  {le 
systhme  Taylor).  Bibhoth^que  du  mouve- 
ment  proletarien,  15.  Paris.  Riviere. 
1913.     70  p. 

An  adverse  criticism  of  the  Taylor  system 
of  shop  management. 

President's  commission  on  economy  and 
EFFICIENCY.  A  brief  memorandum  de- 
scriptive of  the  work  of  the  commission  since 
its  organization.  Circular  no.  31.  Wash- 
ington. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.     19  p. 

ScHLESiNGER,  G.  Practical  and  scientific 
management.  The  Taylor  system  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  German  engineer.  In 
Industrial  engineering  and  engineering 
digest,  v.  13.  p.  376-380.  New  York. 
Sept.  1913. 

Condensed  from  paper  read  at  joint  meeting 
of  the  Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure  and  the 
American  society  of  mechanical  engineers, 
Leipzig,  Germany,  June  24,  1913. 

Scientific  management  to  speed  up  German 
labor.  In  Square  deal.  v.  13.  p.  165-168. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Sept.  1913. 

"American  efficiency  methods  from  the 
foreign  viewpoint.  Objections  from  both  sides 
explained  away." 

Special  libraries,  v.  4.  no.  5.  Efficiency  num- 
ber. Indianapolis.  The  Special  Libraries 
Association.     May  1913.     p.  69-109. 

A  bibliography  on  efficiency  and  scientific 
management. 

Thompson,  C.  Bertrand.  The  relation  of 
scientific  management  to  the  wage  prob- 
lem. In  Journal  of  political  economy,  v. 
21.    p.  630-642.    Chicago.    July  1913. 
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Scientific  Management. 

—  Scientific  management  and  the  wage 
problem.  The  historj'  of  wage  systems  — 
a  logical  attitude  for  labor  unions.  In 
Industrial  engineering  and  engineering 
digest,  v.  13.  p.  430-433.  New  York. 
Oct.  1913. 


Condensed  from  paper  read  at  the  manage- 
ment conference  of  the  Western  economic 
society,  Chicago,  1913. 


Thompson,  Sanford  E.  Time-study  and  task 
work.  In  Journal  of  political  economy. 
V.  21.    p.  377-387.    Chicago.    May  1913. 

Reprinted  in  Industrial  engineering  and  en- 
gineering digest,  V.  13,  p.  347-350,  New  York, 
Aug.  1913. 


Walker,  Amasa.  Scientific  management  ap- 
plied to  commercial  enterprises.  In 
Journal  of  political  economy,  v.  21.  p. 
388-399.     Chicago.     May  1913. 
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Die  Arbeiterversicherung  in  Europa.  In 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  v.  11.  p.  619-621. 
Berlin.     Aug.  1913. 

A  review  of  workmen's  insurance  in  Europe 
based  on  reports  of  the  imperial  insurance  office 
and  published  in  the  journal  of  the  imperial 
statistical  office  of  Germany. 

Argentine  Republic.  Las  asociaciones  de 
mutualidad  en  Buenos  Aires.  In  Boletin 
del  departamento  nacional  del  trabajo.  no. 
24.  p.  511-526.  Buenos  Aires.  Aug.  1, 
1913. 

Statistics  of  mutual  aid  associations  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

El     seguro     contra     accidentes.       In 

Boletin  del  departamento  nacional  del  tra- 
bajo. no.  24.  p.  682-710.  Buenos  Aires. 
Aug.  1,  1913. 

Statistics  of  labor  accidents  and  accident 
insurance  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Armour  and  company  pension  fund.  In  Labour 
gazette,  v.  14.  p.  488,  489.  Ottawa.  Oct. 
1913. 

Armstrong,  Theodore.  The  history  of  in- 
dustrial life  insurance.  In  The  co-opera- 
tive wholesale  societies  limited.  Annual, 
1914.  Manchester,  Eng.  [1913.]  p.  233- 
258. 

Australia.  Old-age  and  invalid  pensions. 
In  Official  year  book  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia,  no.  6.  Melbourne.  Com- 
monwealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics.    1913.    p.  1168-1175. 

Austria.  Betriebe  des  osterreichischen  Ta- 
bakmonopols  im  Jahre  1911.  In  Soziale 
Rundschau,  v.  14.  p.  Ill  37-III  40. 
Wien.     Feb.  1913. 

Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Austrian 
tobacco  monopoly  gi^ang  statistics  of  wages 
and  workmen's  insurance.  Published  in  the 
social  review  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor 
statistics. 


Die  Gebarung  und  die  Ergebnisse  der 

Krankheitsstatistik .  der  nach  dem  Gesetz 
vom  30  Marz  1888,  betreffend  die  Krank- 
enversicherung  der  Arbeiter,  eingerichteten 
Krankenkassen  im  Jahre  1910.  Wien. 
K.  K.  Hof-  und  Staatsdruckerei.  1913. 
161  p. 

A  study  of  sickness  statistics  of  the  work- 
men's sickness  insurance  fund  established  under 
the  law  of  Mar.  30,   1888.     Reviewed  in  the 


Soziale  Rundschau  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  v.  14,  p.  Ill  164-III  170,  Wien, 
May  1913. 


Die  Gebarung  und  die  Ergebnisse  der 

Unfallstatistik  der  im  Grunde  des  Gesetzes 
vom  S8  Dezember  1887,  betreffend  die  Un- 
fallversicherung  der  Arbeiter,  errichteten 
A  rbeiter-  Unfallversicherungsanstalten  im 
Jahre  1910.  Wien.  K.  K.  Hof-  und 
Staatsdruckerei.     1913.    iii,  223  p. 

A  study  of  accident  statistics  based  on  the 
reports  of  the  workmen's  accident  insurance 
institution  established  under  the  act  of  Dec. 
28,  1887.  Reviewed  in  Soziale  Rundschau  of 
the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  v.  14, 
p.  Ill  171-III  179,  Wien,  May  1913. 


—  KiENBOCK,  Viktor.  Bericht  des  Berg- 
arbeiter-Ausschusses  iiber  den  Gesetzent- 
wurf,  betreffend  die  Unfallversicherung 
der  Bergarbeiter.  In  Protokoll  der  dreiund- 
dreissigsten  Sitzung  des  Arbeitsbeirates  vom 
7  Mai  1913.  Wien.  K.  K.  Arbeit sstatis- 
tisches  Amt.     1913.     p.  41-47. 

Report  of  the  special  committee  on  mine 
workers  of  the  permanent  labor  council  on 
accident  insurance  for  mine  workers,  issued  by 
the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics  as  sup- 
plement no.  2  to  the  proceedings  of  the  33d 
session  of  the  labor  council. 


Statistik  des  Bergbaues    in  Oesterreich 

fUr  das  Jahr  1911.  Dritte  Lieferung. 
Die  Gebarung  und  die  Ergebnisse  der 
Krankheits-,  Mortalitats-  und  Invaliditats- 
statistik  der  Bergwerksbruderladen  im  Jahre 
1910.  Issued  by  K.  K.  Ministerium  ftir 
offentliche  Arbeiten.     Wien.     1913. 

A  study  of  sickness,  death,  and  disability 
statistics  of  mine-workers'  brotherhoods  in 
1910.  Reviewed  in  Soziale  Rundschau  of  the 
Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  v.  14,  p.  Ill 
251-III  254,  Wien,  July  1913. 


Statistische  Mitteilungen  Uber  das  oster- 

reichische  Salzmonopol  im  Jahre  1911. 
Wien.  K.  K.  Hof-  und  Staatsdruckerei. 
1913.     303  p. 

Statistical  reports  on  the  Austrian  salt  mo- 
nopoly in  1911.  A  review  of  labor  conditions 
in  the  industry  is  given  in  the  Soziale  Rundschau 
of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  v.  14, 
p.  Ill  310,  311,  Wien,  Aug.  1913. 

Baldwin,  F.  Spencer.  Old  age  insurance.  In 
American  labor  legislation  review,  v.  3. 
p.  202-212.    New  York.    June  1913. 
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Bare,  S.  R.  Organized  relief.  In  Transac- 
tions of  the  loth  international  congress  on 
hygiene  and  demography,  Washington, 
Sept.  23-28,  1912.  v.  5.  pt.  1.  Washing- 
ton. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.     p.  145-149. 


A  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

Belgium.  Les  fonds  communaux  et  pro- 
vinciaux  d'encouragement  h,  la  prevoyance 
contre  le  chomage  involontaire,  en  1912. 
In  Revue  du  travail.  18th  year.  p.  817- 
839.    Bruxelles.    July  15,  1913. 

Statistics  for  1912  of  funds  maintained  by 
municipalities  and  provinces  to  encourage 
unemployment  insurance,  with  comparisons 
for  the  years  1901-1912. 


La  mutuality  en  Belgique.  Commis- 
sion permanente  des  societes  mutualistes. 
In  Revue  du  travail.  18th  year.  p.  117- 
122,  952,  953.  Bruxelles.  Jan.  31,  Aug. 
15,  1913. 

Brief  reports  of  the  sessions  of  the  permanent 
commission  for  mutual  aid  societies,  held  Dec. 
4,  1912,  and  May  28,  1913. 


La  mutualite  en  Belgique.    Societes  et 

federations  mutualistes  reconnues.  In 
Revue  du  travail.  18th  year.  p.  506-517, 
1106-1114,  1362-1365.  Bruxelles.  Apr. 
30,  Sept.  30,  Nov.  30,  1913. 

Lists  of  recognized  mutual  aid  societies  in 
Belgium  arranged  by  provinces.  The  Labor 
review  for  Apr.  30,  1913,  gives  comparative 
statistics  for  the  years  1906-1912  (p.  515-517). 

Bellom,  Maurice.  La  legislation  beige  d'as- 
surance  contre  I'invalidite.  (Loi  du  5  mai 
1912.)    Paris.    A.  Rousseau.    1913.    22  p. 

Brief  account  of  the  Belgian  sickness  in- 
surance law  of  May  5,  1912. 


—  La  legislation  beige  sur  les  retraites  des 
ouvriers  mineurs,  1911-1913.  Paris.  Du- 
nod  &  Pinat.     1913.     136  p. 

A  study  of  Belgian  legislation  relating  to 
miners'  pension  systems.  The  investigation 
was  made  by  M.  Bellom  under  commission 
from  the  French  minister  of  public  works. 


—  La  loi  anglaise  d' assurance  sociale  de 
1911.  In  Journal  des  economistes.  72d 
year.  Paris.  1913.  Mar.  15.  p.  399- 
425; June  15.     p.  372-390. 

Parts  5  and  6  of  a  study  of  the  British  national 
insurance  act  of  1911.  The  first  four  parts  were 
published  during  1912. 


—  Les  premiers  resultats  de  la  nouvelle 
loi  anglaise  d'assurance  sociale.  In  3  pts. 
In  Journal  des  economistes.  72d  year. 
Paris.  1913.  Aug.  15.  p.  264-277; 
Sept.  15.  p.  434-446;  Nov.  15.  p.  225- 
252. 


A  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  new  British 
national  insurance  act. 


La  prevoyance  legale  en  faveur  des  em- 
Exemples  suivis  d'une  serie  de 
conclusions  pratiques.  Paris.  G.  &  M. 
Ravisse.     1913.     108  p. 

A  study  of  social  insurance  legislation  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  affecting  employees 
other  than  manual  workers,  with  comparisons 
for  the  two  countries,  and  conclusions. 


La    statistique    internationale    de    Vas- 

surance  contre  I'invalidite.  Rapport  pre- 
sents et  propositions  soumises  h  I'institut 
international  de  statistique.  Vienna. 
F.  Jasper.     1913.     35  p. 

International  statistics  of  social  insurance. 
A  report  presented  to  the  international  statis- 
tical institute  and  propositions  submitted. 

Boyd,  James  H.  Workmen's  compensation 
and  industrial  insurance.  Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     1913.     2  v.     1622  p. 

An  analysis  and  criticism  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  in  various  states.  This  work 
was  originally  issued  in  one  volume  (1913)  under 
the  title  "A  treatise  on  the  law  of  compensation 
for  injuries  to  workmen  under  modern  indus- 
trial statutes  ". 

BuHLE,  R.  Die  Invalidenversicherungspflicht 
nach  der  Reichsversicherungsordnung. 
Stuttgart.  J.  B.  Metzlersche  Buchhand- 
lung.     1913.     337  p. 

Compulsory  sickness  insurance  under  the 
imperial  insurance  law. 

California.  Manual  of  compensatioji  insur- 
ance. Rules  and  rates  for  California, 
adopted  by  the  state  compensation  insurance 
fund.  Effective  Jan.  1914-  Sacramento. 
Compensation  Insurance  Fund.  1913. 
xix,  (124)  p. 

Canada.  Old  age  pensions.  Investigation  of 
select  committee  of  house  of  commons. 
In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p.  983-986. 
Ottawa.    Mar.  1913. 

Carr,  a.  S.  Comyns,  Garnett,  W.  H.  S.,  and 
Taylor,  J.  H.  National  insurance.  With 
preface   by   D.   Lloyd   George.      London. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.     1913.     4th  ed.     xliii, 
1284  p. 

In  this  edition  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ing act  of  1913  have  been  incorporated,  together 
with  the  regulations,  tables,  and  decisions  issued 
by  the  various  departments  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  acts.  The  introductory 
chapters  of  the  original  edition  have  been 
omitted. 

Cabstens,  C.  C.  Public  pensions  to  widows 
with  children.  In  Survey,  v.  29.  p.  459- 
466.     New  York.    Jan.  4,  1913. 

The  results  of  six  weeks'  investigation  of  the 
actual  working  of  public  pensions  to  widows 
with  children  in  Chicago,  under  commission 
from  the  Russell  Sage  foundation.  Mr.  Cars- 
tens  also  investigated  conditions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Kansas  City,  and  Milwaukee. 

Chile.  Los  accidentes  del  trabajo  en  Chile  i  en 
el  estranjero.  Anexo  al  Boletin  de  la 
oficina  del  trabajo.  3d  year.  no.  6. 
First  half  of  1913.  Santiago.  1913. 
149  p. 

A  study  of  labor  accident  insurance  and  sta- 
tistics for  Chile  and  other  countries.  Prepared 
by  the  bureau  of  labor  of  Chile  and  published 
as  a  supplement  to  the  bulletin  of  the  bureau. 

Collier,  Sir  John.  Malingering  and  feigned 
sickness.  New  York.  Longmans.  1913. 
340  p. 

CoMAN,  Katherine.  Old  age  and  invalidity 
insurance  in  Sweden.  In  Survey,  v.  31. 
p.  318,  319.    New  York.    Dec.  20,  1913. 

CoNDE,  Joaquin  Garcia.  La  cuestion  del  tra- 
bajo en  Inglaterra.  In  Boletin  del  departa- 
mento  del  trabajo.  v.  1.  p.  165-171,  240- 
250,  337-351.  Mexico.  Aug.,  Sept., 
Oct.  1913. 

-A  report  on  the  labor  conditions  in  England 
made  by  the  Mexican  consul  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Mexi- 
can department  of  labor. 

Delauney,  — .  De  V intervention  de  la  caisse 
nationale  des  retraites  pour  la  vieillesse  en 
mati^re  d'accidents  du  travail.  Paris. 
Riviere.     1913. 

A  study  of  the  activity  of  the  national  old- 
age  pension  fund  of  France  in  a  matter  of  in- 
dustrial accidents. 

Denmark.  Alderdomsunderstottelsen  1911- 
12.  In  Statistisk  Aarbog,  1913.  Kjoben- 
havn.  Statistiske  Departement.  1913. 
p.  122,  123. 

Statistics  of  the  administration  of  the  old-age 
pension  law  of  Apr.  9,   1891,  during  the  year 


Betirement  Systems. 

1911-12,  with  a  statement  of  sums  paid  out 
from  1892-1912.  Issued  by  the  Danish  sta- 
tistical department. 

Arbejdsloshed.      In  Statistisk  Aarbog, 

1913.  Kjobenhavn.  Statistiske  Departe- 
ment.    1913.     p.  123-125. 

Statistics  of  unemployment  among  organized 
workmen  and  of  unemployment  funds  and  the 
Copenhagen  municipal  free  employment  oflSce. 

Public  aid  for  necessitous  widows  with 


children  in  Denmark.  In  Board  of  trade 
labour  gazette,  v.  21.  p.  208.  London. 
June  1913. 

R^sum6  of  law  of  Apr.  24,  1913. 

DE  RooDE,  Albert.  Pensions  as  wages.  In 
American  economic  review,  v.  3.  p.  287- 
295.    Princeton,  N.  J.    June  1913. 

Devine,  Edward  T.  Pensions  for  mothers. 
In  American  labor  legislation  review,  v.  3. 
p.  191-201.    New  York.    June  1913. 

Pensions  for  mothers.     In  Survey,     v. 

30.  p.  457-460.  New  York.  July  5, 
1913. 

State  funds  to  mothers.     In  Survey. 

V.  29.  p.  747,  748.  New  York.  Mar.  1, 
1913. 

Does  the  old  age  pension  do  more  harm  than 
good?  In  Square  deal.  v.  11.  p.  547- 
549.     Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Jan.  1913. 

Employes'  pensions  and  insurance.  Tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  manufacturing  cor- 
porations adopt  new  system  for  benefit 
of  faithful  workers.  In  American  em- 
ployer. V.  1.  p.  675,  676.  Cleveland. 
June  1913. 

Finland.  Arbetarunderstodskassorna  §,r  1910 
och  1911.  In  Arbetsstatistisk  tidskrift. 
7th  year.  p.  100-102,  342-344.  Helsing- 
fors.     1913. 

Statistics  of  workmen's  benefit  funds  in  Fin- 
land for  1910  and  1911  with  comparisons  for 
the  years  1900-1911.  Prepared  by  the  general 
department  of  industry  and  published  in  the 
bimonthly  bulletin  of  the  department. 

Snellman,  G.  R.     Undersokning  anga- 

ende  glasindustrin  i  Finland.  Arbetssta- 
tistik  15.  Helsingfors.  Industristyrelsen. 
1913.     xiv,  172,  96  p. 

An  inquiry  into  the  glass  industry  in  Finland , 
giving  an  historical  sketch  of  the  industry;  a 
technical  description  of  its  processes;  and  a 
study  of  labor  conditions,  including  chapters 
on  age,  sex,  and  family  condition  of  the  workers, 
mutual  benefit  funds  and  societies,  housing 
conditions,  hours  of  labor,  health  and  industrial 
accidents,  and  wages.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  department  of  industry. 
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France.  Rapport  sur  les  subventions  aux 
caisses  de  chomage,  pour  I'annee  1912. 
In  Bulletin  du  ministhre  du  travail  et  de  la 
prevoyance  sociale.  v.  20.  p.  862-871. 
Paris.     Sept.  1913. 

Report  by  the  minister  of  labor  on  public 
grants  to  unemployment  funds  during  1912. 

Situation  et  operations  en  1911  de  la 

caisse  nationale  d'assurances  en  cas  de 
dec^s  et  de  la  caisse  nationale  d'assurances 
en  cas  d'accidents.  In  Bulletin  de  Voffice 
du  travail,  v.  20.  p.  370-373.  Paris. 
Apr.  1913. 

Statistics  of  the  national  life  and  accident 
insurance  funds  based  on  the  official  report  for 
1911. 


Situation  et  operations  en  1911  de  la 

caisse  nationale  des  retraites  pour  la 
vieillesse.  In  Bulletin  de  Voffice  du  travail. 
V.  20.    p.  374-376.    Paris.    Apr.  1913. 

Statistics  of  the  operations  of  the  national 
old-age  pension  fund  during  1911. 

Les  societes  de  secours  mutuels  pend- 
ant les  ann6es  1909  et  1910.  In  Bulletin 
du  ministbre  du  travail  et  de  la  privoyance 
sociale.  v.  20.  p.  577-585.  Paris.  June 
1913. 

Statistics  of  mutual  aid  societies  for  the 
years  1909  and  1910. 

Frankel,  Lee  K..  Industrial  insurance  the 
basis  of  iridustrial  hygiene.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1913. 
9  p. 

Reprinted  from  Transactions  of  the  15th 
international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demog- 
raphy, Washington,  Sept.  23-28,  1912,  v.  3, 
pt.  2,  p.  890-898. 


Insurance   and   the    state. 
Macmillan.       1913.       xiii, 


Gephart,    W.    F. 

New    York. 
228  p. 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  insurance  in 
regard  to  its  adaptability  to  state  management. 

Germany.  Die  Arbeiter-Invaliditats-  und 
Altersversicherung.  In -Statistisches  Jahr- 
buch  der  Stadt  Berlin,  1911.  32d  year. 
Berlin.  Statistisches  Amt  der  Stadt 
Berlin.    1913.     p.  526-536. 

Statistics  of  disability  and  old-age  insurance 
in  Berlin,  1907-1910,  published  in  the  statis- 
tical yearbook  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 


Arbeiter-Krankenversicherung. 


In 


Statistisches    Jahrbuch    der    Stadt    Berlin, 


1911.      32d   year.      Berlin.      Statistisches 
Amt  der  Stadt  Berlin.    1913.    p.  488-526. 

Statistics  of  workmen's  sickness  insurance 
in  BerUn,  1907-1910,  published  in  the  statistical 
yearbook  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 


Arbeiter-Unfallversicherung.  In  Sta- 
tistisches Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin,  1911. 
32d  year.  Berlin.  Statistisches  Amt  der 
Stadt  Berlin.     1913.     p.  485-487.  . 

Statistics  of  workmen's  accident  insurance 
in  Berlin,  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  published  in 
the  statistical  yearbook  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 


Arbeiterversicherung.         Hauptergeb- 

nisse  der  Unfallversicherung,  der  inva- 
iiden-  und  Hinterbliebenenversicherung, 
1911  und  die  Arbeiterversicherung  des 
Deutschen  Reichs  1911  und  1885-1911. 
In  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  v.  11.  p.  50-55. 
Berlin.     Jan.  1913. 

A  r4sum6  of  workmen's  insurance  statistics 
for  Germany  based  on  reports  of  the  imperial 
insurance  office.  Prepared  by  the  section  for 
labor  statistics  of  the  imperial  statistical  office 
of  Germanj'  and  published  in  the  imperial  labor 
journal. 


Die  Arbeitslosenversicherung  im  In-  und 

Auslaiid.  Sonderbeilage  zum  Reichs- 
Arbeitsblatte,  Dezember  1913.  Berlin. 
Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt,  Abteilung 
fiir  Arbeiterstatistik.     1913.     11  p. 

The  present  condition  of  unemployment 
insurance  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
(tabular  presentation)  based  on  reports  made 
to  the  general  session  of  the  international  asso- 
ciation on  unemployment  at  Ghent  and  on 
official  sources.  Prepared  by  the  section  for 
labor  statistics  of  the  German  imperia,!  statis- 
tical office  and  issued  as  a  special  supplement 
to  the  journal  of  the  office,  Dec.  1913.  A  trans- 
lation of  this  digest  made  by  the  statistical 
bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  life  insurance  com- 
pany was  published  by  the  American  associa- 
tion for  labor  legislation. 


Arbeitsmarkt.  In  Statistisches  Jahr- 
buch filr  das  Deutsche  Reich,  1913.  Ber- 
lin. Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt.  1913. 
p.  399-418. 

Labor  market  reports  for  Germany  for  1911 
and  1912,  including  statistics  of  workmen's 
insurance  funds,  unemployment  among  or- 
ganized workmen,  and  the  work  of  employment 
offices;  prepared  by  the  imperial  bureau  of 
statistics  of  Germany  and  published  in  the  sta- 
tistical yearbook  for  the  German  empire. 
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Social  Insurance  and 

Aus  der  Statistik  der  Rechtsprechung 

in  Vnfall-  und  in  Invalidenversicherung. 
In  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  v.  11.  p.  283-285. 
Berlin.     Apr.  1913. 

Statistics  of  judgments  under  the  accident 
and  sickness  insurance  laws  as  reported  by  the 
imperial  insurance  office.  Published  in  the 
imperial  labor  journal  of  Germany. 


Der     Beschaftigungsgrad     nach     den 

Nachweisungen  der  Krankenkassen,  De- 
zember  1912-November  1913.  In  Reichs- 
Arbeitsblatt.  V.  11.  p.  17-19,  65,  66,  91- 
93,  145,  146,  170-172,  225,  226,  252-254, 
304,  305,  331-333,  384,  385,  411-413,  464, 
465,  492-494,  544,  545,  571-573,  624,  625, 
651-653,  704,  705,  733-735,  784,  785,  812- 
814,  864,  865,  893-895,  944,  945.  Berlin. 
Jan.-Dec.  1913. 

Monthly  reports  of  the  operation  of  sickness 
insurance  funds  in  Germany,  Dec.  1912-Nov. 
1913.  Prepared  by  the  section  for  labor  sta- 
tistics of  the  imperial  statistical  office  of  Ger- 
many and  published  in  the  imperial  labor 
journal. 


Die      gesamte      Arbeiterversicherung 

1909,  1910,  1911;  1885-1911.  In  Sta- 
tistisches  Jahrbuch  fiXr  das  Deutsche  Reich, 
1913.  Berlin.  Kaiserliches  Statistisches 
Amt.     1913.    p.  372,  373. 

Statistics  of  workingmen's  insurance  in  Ger- 
many, 1909-1911,  with  totals  for  the  period 
1885-1911,  prepared  by  the  imperial  insurance 
office  for  publication  in  the  statistical  yearbook 
for  the  German  empire. 


Der  neue  Leitfaden  zur  Arbeiter- 
versicherung des  Deutschen  Reichs.  In 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  v.  11.  p.  137-139. 
Berlin.     Feb.  1913. 

A  r6sum6  of  workmen's  insurance  statistics 
for  Germany,  based  on  the  handbook  issued  by 
the  imperial  insurance  office. 


Present  status  of  unemployment  in- 
surance. New  York.  American  Associ- 
ation for  Labor  Legislation.    1913.    15  p. 

A  translation  of  the  special  supplement  to 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt,  Dec.  1913,  publication  of 
the  section  for  labor  statistics  of  the  German 
imperial  statistical  office,  showing  conditions 
in  Germany  and  other  countries.  The  trans- 
lation was  made  by  the  statistical  bureau  of 
the  MetropoUtan  Ufe  insurance  company  for 
the  American  association  for  labor  legislation. 


—  SocialversicheruHg.  In  Reichs-Arbeits- 
blatt. V.  11.  p.  444-452.  Berlin.  June 
1913. 


Retirement  Systems. 

Statistics  of  workmen's  sickness,  accident 
and  old-age  insurance  in  Germany,  based  on 
the  reports  of  the  imperial  insurance  office  and 
published  in  the  labor  journal  of  the  imperial 
statistical  office  of  Germany. 


Die     volkswirtschaftliche     Bedeutung 

der  Krankenversicherungsstatistik.  In 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  v.  11.  p.  449-452. 
Berlin.     June  1913. 

A  study  of  the  economic  significance  of  sick- 
ness insurance  statistics,  prepared  by  the  sec- 
tion for  labor  statistics  of  the  imperial  statis- 
tical office  of  Germany  and  published  in  the 
imperial  labor  journal. 

Gilbert,  James  H.  Workmen's  compensation 
versus  insurance  against  accident.  In 
Proceedings  of  the  national  conference  of 
charities  and  correction,  Seattle,  July  5-12, 
1913.  Chicago.  The  National  Confer- 
ence.    1913.     p.  248-257. 

Great  Britain.  Administration  of  the  poor 
law,  the  unemployed  workmen  act,  and  the 
old  age  pensions  act.  pt.  1  of  42d  annual 
report  of  the  local  government  board,  1912- 
1913.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913. 
Ixxxviii,  177  p.     [Cd.  6980.] 

National  insurance  act  {1911).  Amend- 
ment bill.  Memorandum  upon  the  general 
objects  of  the  bill.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.     1913.     5  p.     [Cd.  6914.] 

Applications  to  and  decisions  by 

the  umpire,  1913.  Monthly  reports.  In 
Board  of  trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21.  p. 
25,  64,  65,  102,  103,  143,  183, 184, 225, 264, 
265,  305,  345,  386,  424,  425,  462.  Lon- 
don.   Jan.-Dec.  1913. 

Handbook  to  the  administration 


of  sickness  and  maternity  benefits  by  ap- 
proved societies.  Provisional  issue  13th 
January-14th  July,  1913.  Issued  by  the 
national  health  insurance  commission. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  79  p. 
List  of  societies  approved  up  to 


31st  December,  1912,  by  the  national  health 
insurance  joint  committee  and  by  the  na- 
tional health  insurance  commissioners  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 
London.    Darling  &  Son.    1913.    110  p. 

Medical  benefit.     Appendices  to 

the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  extension  of  medical  benefit 
under  the  national  insurance  act  to  Ireland. 
Minutes  of  evidence,  etc.  London.  Wyman 
&  Sons.    1913.     192  p.    [Cd.  7039.] 

Part  1  {health  insurance) .  Re- 
port of  administration  for  1912-13.     Lon- 
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don.    Wyman  &  Sons.    1913.    xvi,  660  p. 
[Cd.  6907.] 


The  insurance  commission  also  issues  a  series 
of  oflBcial  explanatory  leaflets,  regulations,  pro- 
visional special  orders,  circulars,  and  numbered 
forms  containing  instructions  to  employers, 
insured  persons,  and  societies,  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  law  to  various  classes 
of  workers.  A  r^sum6  of  Cd.  6907  may  be 
found  in  Board  of  trade  laboiu-  gazette,  v.  21, 
p.  286,  287,  London,  Aug.  1913. 


Part  2,  unemployment  insurance. 

Courts  of  referees.  Return.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  82  p.  [H.  C. 
527.] 

Reviewed  in  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette, 
V.  21,  p.  247,  248,  London,  July  1913. 

Part  2,  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 1st  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  trade  under  part  2  of  the  national 
insurance  act,  1911,  with  appendices. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  viii, 
82  p.     [Cd.  6965.] 

Reviewed  in  Board  of  trade   labour   gazette, 
V.  21,  p.  283,  284,  London,  Aug.  1913. 

Report  by  the  chief  inspector  to 


the  national  health  insurance  commission 
(England)  on  an  enquiry  into  the  reasons 
why  certain  insured  persons  became  deposit 
contributors.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons. 
1913.  9  p.  [Cd.  7034.] 
Report    of    departmental    com- 


mittee appointed  to  consider  the  conditions 
imposed  by  section  15  of  the  act  on  the  supply 
of  medicine  to  injured  persons.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  v.  1.  Report. 
18  p.  [Cd.  6853.]  V.  2.  Evidence  and 
appendices.  158  p.  [Cd.  6854.] 
Sanatoria.      Return    of    sana- 


toria approved  by  the  local  government 
board  for  England  and  Wales.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  8  p.  [H.  C.  252.] 
Statement  showing   the  number 


Old  age  pensions.     In  4th  report  of  the 


of  insured  persons,  the  number  of  rnembers 
of  each  approved  society,  and  the  number  of 
deposit  contributors  in  the  area  of  each  in- 
surance committee  in  Scotland.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.    1913.    27  p.    [Cd.  7109.] 

Old  age  pensioners  and  aged  pauperism. 
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of  the  city  of  St.  Gall  in  1912  and  of  unemploy- 
ment insiu-ance,  published  in  the  yearly  report 
of  the  municipal  bureau  of  employment  and 
housing. 


Staatliche  Arbeitslosenkasse  von  Basel- 

Stadt.  Dritter  Jahres-Bericht  pro  1912. 
Basel.  Genossenschafts-Buchdruckerei. 
1913.     29  p. 

3d  annual  report  of  the  state  unemplojinent 
fund  of  Basel-Stadt,  1912. 

ViLLARD,     Harold     G.       Workmen's    accident 
compensation   and   insurance   in   Belgium, 


Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Italy. 
New  York.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau.     1913.    34  p. 

—  Work7nen's  accident  insurance  in  Ger- 
many. New  York.  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Publicity  Bureau.     1913.    47  p. 

—  Workmen's    compensation    and    insur- 


ance in  France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
[New  York.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Publicity  Bureau.  1913.]  79  p. 
f  NiTED  States.  Employers'  liability,  work- 
men's compensation  and  insurance.  In 
American  labor  legislation  review,  v.  3. 
p.  379-395.     New  York.     Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  subjects  and  states,  of  legis- 
lation enacted  in  the  United  States  during  1913 
including  a  tabular  presentation  of  the  main 
provisions  of  existing  compensation  and  in- 
surance laws. 

Washington.  Industrial  insurance  de- 
partment. 2d  annual  report,  for  the 
twelve  months  endirig  Sept.  SO,  1913. 
Olj-mpia.     1913.     133  p. 

Includes  the  workmen's  compensation  act 
with  notes  and  rulines  by  the  commission,  p. 
109-133. 

Widows  pensions  in  Massachusetts.  In  Survey. 
V.  30.  p.  132,  133.  New  York.  Apr.  26, 
1913. 

WiLLOUGHBT,  William  F.  The  problem  of  so- 
cial insurance:  an  analysis.  In  American 
labor  legislation  review,  v.  3.  p.  153-161. 
New  York.     June  1913. 

Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employees,  v.  3  of  report  on  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  Senate  doc.  no. 
110.  62d  cong.  1st  sess.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  com- 
missioner of  labor.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.     1913.     594  p. 

Zahn,  Friedrich.  Workingmen's  insurance 
and  poor  relief  in  Germany.  In  Transac- 
tions of  the  loth  international  congress  on 
hygiene  and  demography,  Washington, 
Sept.  23-28,  191  d.  v.  6.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1913. 
p.  271-321. 

Workingmen's  insurance  in  Germanj^: 

its  social,  hygienic,  and  politico-social 
importance.  In  Transactions  of  the  loth 
international  congress  on  hygiene  and  de- 
mography, Washington,  Sept.  23-28,  1912. 
V.  1.  pt.  2.  Washington.  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents.     1913.    p.  370-3S4. 
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Argentine  Republic.  Las  huelgas  en  1912. 
In  Boletin  del  departamento  nacional  del 
trabajo.  no.  24.  p.  599-625.  Buenos 
Aires.     Aug.  1,  1913. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1912 
with  comparisons  for  1907-1912. 

Strikes  in  the  j-ears  1907-1911.    Town 


of  Buenos  Aires,  classified  bj-  profession 
and  number  of  workers.  In  Year-book  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  1910-1911. 
Buenos  Aires.  1913.  p.  446,  447. 
Australia.  Industrial  disputes,  1913.  In 
Labour  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth  bureau 
of  census  and  statistics.  Labour  and  in- 
dustrial branch,  nos.  1-4.  p.  37-40,  118- 
122, 187-192,  262-269.  Melbourne.  Jan.- 
Mar.,  Apr.-June,  July-Sept.,  Oct.-Dec. 
1913. 

Quarterly  reports  of  industrial  disputes  La 
Australia  by  states  and  industries  vrith  par- 
ticulars of  the  principal  disputes. 

Austria,  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussper- 
rungen  in  Oesterreich  wdhrend  des  Jahres 
1912.  Wien.  K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches 
Amt.     1913.     117,  197  p. 

A  thorough  and  detailed  report  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  Austria  issued  by  the  Austrian 
bureau  of  labor  statistics.  A  r^sum^  of  the 
report  was  given  in  the  Soziale  Rundschau, 
14th  year,  p.  Ill  471-111  476.  Wien,  Nov.  1913. 

Barnum,  Gertrude.  A  Hungarian  girl's  im- 
pressions of  America.  In  Outlook,  v.  104. 
p.  111-114.    New  York.    May  17,  1913. 

The  story  of  a  white  goods  striker,  New  York. 

Belgian  strikers  score  a  \'ictory.  In  Square 
deal.  V.  12.  p.  347-349.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.     May  1913. 

Belgium.  Les  graves  en  Belgique,  decembre, 
1912-novembre,  1913.  In  Revue  du  tra- 
vail. 18th  year.  p.  103-107,  232-236, 
360-363,  491-495,  621-624,  747-752,  887- 
890,  1003-1006,  1098-1100,  1227-1231, 
1353-1356,  1464-1466.  Bruxelles.  Jan. 
31-Dec.  31,  1913. 

Monthly  reports  of  strikes  in  Belgium,  Dec. 
1912-Nov.  1913,  as  reported  to  the  Belgian 
bureau  of  labor,  and  published  in  the  Labor 
review. 


Les    graves    et    lock-out    en    Belgique 

pendant  I'annee  1912.  In  Revue  du  travail. 
18th  year.  p.  428-434.  Bruxelles.  Apr. 
15,  1913. 


Statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Belgium 
in  1912  with  comparisons  for  1911,  prepared 
by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  labor  and  published 
in  the  Labor  review. 

BowDEN,  Witt.  Two  alternatives  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Colorado  coal  strike.  In 
Survey,  v.  31.  p.  320-322.  New  York. 
Dec.  20,  1913. 

Brown,  Joseph  W.  Use  of  the  militia  in 
strikes.  Principle  on  which  state  military 
establishments  are  based;  their  employ- 
ment in  aid  of  police  power.  In  American 
employer,  v.  2.  p.  223-226.  Cleveland. 
Nov.  1913. 

Canada.  Price,  Samuel.  Report  of  royal 
commissioner  on  coal  mining  disputes  on 
Vancouver  Island.  Ottawa.  Depart- 
ment of  Labour.     1913.    43  p. 

Appended  to  the  report  are  copies  of  wage 
agreements  between  the  coal  mining  companies 
and  their  employees  and  notices  and  circulars 
relating  to  the  strike?  The  report  was  re\-iewed 
in  the  Labour  gazette,  v.  14,  p.  432-435,  Ottawa, 
Oct.  1913. 


Report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada 

from    1901    to    1912.      Ottawa.      Depart- 
ment of  Labour.     1913.    279  p. 

Strikes    and    lockouts    in    Canada    in 

1912.     In  Labour  gazette,    v.  13.     p.  860- 
872.     Ottawa.     Feb.  1913. 

-  Trade    disputes.       Monthly    reports, 


Dec.  1912-Nov.  1913.  In  Labour  gazette.-' 
V.  13.  p.  llZ-ni,  893-897,  996-1001, 
1137-1142,  1298-1305,  1414-1421;  v.  14. 
p.  86-91,  196-202,  353-359,  489-494,  610- 
613,  725-727.  Ottawa.  Jan.-Dec.  1913. 
The  candy  workers  of  Boston.  In  Life  and 
labor.  V.  3.  p.  261-263.  Chicago.  Sept. 
1913. 

An  account  of  the  strike  of  girls  in  a  Boston 
candy  factory  and  the  resulting  organization 
of  the  workers. 

Colorado.  Industrial  disputes.  The  northern 
coal  fields  strike.  In  Biennial  report  of 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  1911-1912. 
Denver.     1913.     p.  135-147. 

Comparisons  of  recent  strikes  made  by  the 
civic  federation.  In  Square  deal.  v.  12. 
p.  57-61.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Feb. 
1913. 

CoNDE,  Joaquin  Garcia.  La  cuestion  del  tra- 
bajo en  Inglaterra.  In  Boletin  del  departa- 
mento del  trabajo.    v.  1.    p.  165-171,  240- 
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250,  337-351.    Mexico.    Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. 
1913. 

A  report  on  the  labor  conditions  in  England 
made  by  the  Mexican  consul  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Mexi- 
can department  of  labor. 

Cooper,   Charles  I.     Stogy  makers  and  the 

I.  W.  W.  in  Pittsburgh.    In  Survey,    v.  31. 

p.  214.    New  York.     Nov.  29,  1913. 
Copper  mine  strike.     In  American  industries. 

V.  14.    p.  7,  8.    New  York.    Nov.  1913. 
Dead  man  at  Mamaroneck.    In  Survey,    v.  30. 

p.  159-161.    New  York.    May  3,  1913. 

Notes  on  the  strike  of  Italian  laborers  at 
Mamaroneck. 

Denmark.  Arbejdsstandsninger  i  de  skandi- 
naviske  Lande.  In  Statistisk  Aarbog,  1913. 
Kjobenhavn.  Statistiske  Departement. 
1913.     p.  210. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  1910-1912. 


Strejker  og  Lock'outs,  1898-1912.    In 

Statistisk  Aarbog,  1913.  Kjobenhavn. 
Statistiske  Departement.  1913.  p.  126, 
127. 

Tabular  presentation  of  the  principal  data 
on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Denmark  in  1912 
with  comparisons  for  the  years  1898-1912, 
issued  by  the  Danish  statistical  department. 

Duff,  Hezekiah  N.    The  West  Virginia  strike; 

what  it  purports  to  be,  yet  is  not.     In 

Square  deal.     v.  12.     p.  143-147.     Battle 
>'         Creek,  Mich.    Mar.  1913. 
Evolution  in  the  garment  trades.     In  Survey. 

V.  29.     p.  804-807.     New  York.     Mar.  8, 

1913. 

Discussion  of  the  results  of  the  New  York 
garment  strikes. 

Finland.  Arbetsinstallelser  i  Finland  under 
kv  1912.  In  Arbetsstatistisk  tidskrift.  7th 
year.     p.  169-177.     Helsingfors.     1913. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Finland  in  1912.  Pre- 
pared by  the  general  department  of  industry 
and  published  in  the  bimonthly  bulletin  of  the 
department. 


—  Arbetsinstallelser,  om  hvilka  med- 
delanden  ing4tt  intill  den  1  September 
1913.  In  Arbetsstatistisk  tidskrift.  7th 
year.     p.  323-337.     Helsingfors.     1913. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Finland  in  1913  for 
which  returns  had  been  made  to  the  general 
department  of  industry  of  Finland  up  to  Sept. 
1,  1913.  Published  in  the  bimonthly  bulletin 
of  the  department. 


Fitch,  John  A.  The  Colorado  strike.  In 
Survey,  v.  31.  p.  333,  334.  New  York. 
Dec.  20,  1913. 

France.  Statistique  des  graves  et  des  recours  d, 
la  conciliation  et  d,  I'arbitrage,  1911  et  1912. 
Paris.  Minist^re  du  Travail  et  de  la 
Prevoyance  Sociale,  Direction  du  Travail. 
1913.    2  V.    xviii,  537  p.,  xvii,  483  p. 

Annual  reports  for  1911  and  1912  giving 
detailed  tabular  presentation  of  statistics  of 
strikes  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
France  in  1911  and  1912,  issued  by  the  labor 
division  of  the  French  ministry  of  labor  and 
social  providence.  In  addition  to  the  statis- 
tical tables  the  reports  contain  extended  ac- 
counts of  the  more  important  strikes. 

Germany.  Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im 
Jahre  1912.  Statistik  des  deutschen 
Reichs,  Band  269.  Berlin.  Kaiserliches 
Statistisches  Amt.    1913.    19*,  50  p. 

Tabular  presentation  of  statistics  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  Germany  in  1912  prepared  by 
the  German  imperial  bureau  of  statistics.  A 
r6sum6  appeared  in  Board  of  trade  labour  ga- 
zette, V.  21,  p.  445,  London,  Dec.  1913  and 
in  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt,  11th  year,  p.  354-359, 
Berlin,  May  1913.  Quarterly  reports  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  Germany  are  also  published  in 
the  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. 

GoMPERS,  Samuel.  Belgian  strike.  In  Ameri- 
can federationist.  v.  20.  p.  470-472. 
Washington.     June  1913. 

The  I.  W.  W.  strikes.     In  American 

federationist.  v.  20.  p.  622-624.  Wash- 
ington.    Aug.  1913. 

GooDNOW,  Marc  N.  Motorman  and  mayor 
in  strike  strategy.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p. 
432,  433.    New  York.    June  28,  1913. 

Some  notes  on  the  Cincinnati  street  railway 
strike. 

Gordon,  F.  G.  R.  A  labor  man's  story  of 
the  Paterson  strike.  Aftermath  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  reign  of  violence,  intimidation 
and  graft.  In  National  civic  federation 
review,  v.  4.  no.  2.  p.  16, 17.  New  York. 
Dec.  1,  1913. 

Great  Britain.  Employment,  wages,  prices, 
and  disputes  in  1912.  In  Board  of  trade 
labour  gazette,  v.  21.  p.  2-5.  London. 
Jan.  1913. 

Report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  and  on 

conciliation  and  arbitration  boards  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1912,  with  comparative 
statistics  [for  1903-1912].  London.  Board 
of  Trade,  Department  of  Labour  Statis- 
tics.    1913.    Ivi,  160  p.     [Cd.  7089.] 
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This  report  is  reviewed  in  Board  of  trade 
labour  gazette,  v.  21,  p.  402,  403,  London,  Nov. 
1913. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  and  conciliation 


and  arbitration.  In  16th  abstract  of  labour 
statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  p.  159-168. 
Holder,  Arthur  E.  Railroad  strikes  since 
1877.  A  triumphant  record  of  trade 
unions,  pts.  6,  7,  8.  In  American  federa- 
tionist.  V.  20.  p.  54-57,  203-208,  320- 
326.    Washington.    Jan.,  Mar.,  Apr.  1913. 

Pts.  1-5  were  published  in  American  feder- 
ationisfr  during  1912. 

How  a  special  committee  of  the  Boston  cham- 
ber of  commerce  settled  the  telephone 
controversy.  In  Boston  chamber  of  com- 
merce news.  Apr.  14,  1913.  p.  1,  5,  7; 
Apr.  21,  1913.    p.  1,  2. 

HuNGAKT.  Arbeitskonflikte  in  Ungarn  1911. 
In  Soziale  Rundschau,  v.  14.  p.  Ill  256, 
III  257.     Wien.     July  1913. 

Statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Hungary 
in  1911,  published  in  the  social  review  of  the 
Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Indiana.  State  bureau  of  inspection.  1st 
annual  report,  1912.  Indianapolis.  1913. 
572  p. 

In  addition  to  reports  of  inspections  of  fac- 
tories, mercantile  establishments,  bakeries, 
laundries,  hotels,  printing  ofBces,  public  build- 
ings, quarries,  mines,  etc.,  the  tables  show 
numbers  of  women  and  children  employed, 
wages  paid,  strikes,  industrial  statistics,  and 
statistics  of  accidents. 

Industrial  disputes  in  Colorado  and  Michigan. 
Hearings  on  house  resolutions  290  and  313, 
Dec.  10  and  17,  1913,  before  the  house 
committee  on  rules.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.     1913.     59  p. 

Italy.  Statistica  degli  scioperi  avvenuti  in 
Italia  nell'anno  1907.  Roma.  UfBcio 
del  Lavoro.     1913.    xxxi,  190  p. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Italy  in  1907  issued 
by  the  bureau  of  labor  of  Italy. 

Keeping  the  promise  of  the  promised  land. 
In  Survey,  v.  29'.  p.  637,  638.  New 
York.     Feb.  8,  1913. 

Some  notes  on  the  striking  garment  workers 
of  New  York. 

King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie.  Canadian  compul- 
sory investigation  of  industrial  disputes. 
In  Proceedings  of  the  loth  annual  conven- 


tion of  the  national  metal  trades  association. 
New  York,  Apr.  9,  10,  1913.  [Chicago. 
1913.]  p.  215-234. 
Laidler,  Harry  W.  Boycotts  and  the  labor 
struggle.  New  York.  John  Lane  Co. 
1913.     488  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  boycott  in  its  legal  and 
economic  aspects.  The  volume  contains  a 
digest  of  decisions  on  the  boycott  and  allied 
cases. 

Lawrence  strike  made  difference  in  figures  on 
the  unemployed.  In  Square  deal.  v.  12. 
p.  241-243.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Apr. 
1913. 

Review  of  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
bureau  of  statistics. 

Mannheimer,  Leo.  Darkest  New  Jersey. 
How  the  Paterson  strike  looks  to  one  in 
the  thick  of  the  conflict.  In  Independent. 
V.  74.  p.  1190-1192.  New  York.  May 
29,  1913. 

Massachusetts.  12th  annual  report  on  strikes 
and  lockouts,  1911.  pt.  1  of  the  42d  annual 
report  on  the  statistics  of  labor,  1911.  Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics.   1913.    68  p. 

13th  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, 1912.  pt.  3  of  the  43d  annual  report 
on  the  statistics  of  labor,  1912.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics.  1913. 
104  p. 

The  report  includes  a  special  study  of  the 
strike  of  textile  workers  at  Lawrence  based  on 
the  United  States  bureau  of  labor  report  on 
this  strike. 

Mexico.  Huelgas.  In  Boletin  del  departa- 
mento  del  irabajo.  v.  1.  p.  69,  141,  232, 
446,  545.    Mexico.    July-Dec.  1913. 

Monthly  report  of  strike  statistics,  June- 
Nov.  1913  (except  Sept.).  The  October  bulletin 
(p.  329,  330)  contains  a  copy  of  the  schedule  on 
which  the  statistics  are  collected. 

Michigan  copper  miners'  strike.  Fight  of 
western  federation  of  miners  to  unionize 
famous  Calumet  &  Hecla  and  other  penin- 
sula properties.  In  American  employer. 
V.  2.    p.  227-230.    Cleveland.    Nov.  1913. 

MoTEY,  Carl  H.  The  Indianapolis  car  strike: 
part  played  by  politics.  In  Survey,  v.  31. 
p.  193,  194.     New  York.     Nov.  22,  1913. 

National  menace  of  railway  strikes.  In  Square 
deal.  V.  12.  p.  277-279.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.     Apr.  1913. 

Needle  trade  strikes  in  New  York.  In  Survey. 
V.  29.  p.  491-493.  New  York.  Jan.  18, 
1913. 
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Netherlands.  Werkstakingen  en  uitsluitin- 
gen.  In  Maandschrift  van  het  centraal 
bureau  voor  de  statistiek.  8th  year.  p.  29- 
35,  87-91,  144-146,  219-221,  268,  269, 
331-334,  443,  444,  490,  491,  577,  578,  669- 
671,  725,  726,  786,  787.  's-Gravenhage. 
Jan.  31-Dec.  31,  1913. 

Monthly  reports  of  statistics  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  the  Netherlands,  Dec.  1912-Nov. 
1913,  prepared  by  the  central  bureau  of  statis- 
tics of  the  Netherlands  and  published  in  the 
monthly  journal  of  the  bureau. 


•  Werkstakingen     en     uitsluitingen     in 

Nederland  gedurende  het  jaar  1912.  In 
Maandschrift  van  het  centraal  bureau  voor 
de  statistiek,  8th  year.  p.  727-730. 
's-Gravenhage.    Nov.  29,  1913. 

Statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1912.  A  review  of  a  report  pub- 
lished by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
Netherlands. 

New  Jersey.  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  New 
Jersey  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  1912.  In  3dth  annual  report  of 
New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
industries  for  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912. 
Camden.     1913.     p.  227-269. 

New  South  Wales.  Dislocations  in  indus- 
tries from  the  commencement  of  the 
industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  to  Mar. 
31,  1913.  In  New  South  Wales  industrial 
gazette,  v.  3.  p.  29-36.  Sydney.  Apr. 
1913. 

Schedule  of  the  industrial  dislocations 

in  the  state  from  July  1,  1907  to  Apr.  17, 
1912.  In  New  South  Wales  industrial 
gazette,  v.  3.  p.  18-28.  Sydney.  Apr. 
1913. 

New  York.  Bureau  of  mediation  and 
ARBITRATION.  Report  for  year  ended  Sept. 
SO,  1911.  In  Annual  reports  of  depart- 
ment bureaus,  1911.  Albany.  State  De- 
partment of  Labor.  1913.  v.  1.  p.  453- 
641. 

Statistical  statement  of  interventions  by 
the  bureau.  Detailed  statistics  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  with  special  accounts  of  disputes  and 
interventions. 


—  Industrial  relations  in  New  York. 
Strikes  and  lockouts.  In  Bulletin  of  New 
York  department  of  labor,  v.  15.  p.  12-26, 
152-174,  363-382.  whole  nos.  54-56. 
Albany.     Mar.,  June,  Sept.  1913. 

—  Little  Falls  textile  workers'  dispute. 
In  Bulletin   of  New    York   department  of 


labor.     V.   15.     p.  27-59.     whole  no.  54. 
Albany.     Mar.  1913. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  formal  in- 
vestigation of  the  dispute  by  the  board  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration  (p.  27-31),  is  given  the 
report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  a 
special  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  wages  and 
cost  of  living  of  the  Little  Falls  textile  workers 
(p.  32-59). 

Norway.  Arbeidskonflikter  i  aarene  1903- 
1911.  In  Statistisk  aarbok  for  kongeriket 
Norge.  S2d  year,  1912.  Kristiania.  Sta- 
tistiske  Centralbyraa.     1913.    p.  163. 

Table  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Norway, 
1903-1911,  prepared  by  the  central  bureau  of 
statistics  and  published  in  the  statistical  year- 
book of  the  bureau. 

Older,  Cora.  The  last  day  of  the  Paint  Creek 
court  martial.  In  Independent,  v.  74. 
p.  1085-1088.    New  York.    May  15,  1913. 

Philippine  Islands.  Strikes.  In  4^^  annual 
report  of  bureau  of  labor  for  year  ended 
June  30,  1913.    Manila.    1913.    p.  10,  11. 

Porto  Rico.  Strikes.  In  Special  report  of 
bureau  of  labor,  no.  1,  Dec.  16,  1912.  San 
Juan.     1913.     p.  82-84. 

Quebec.  Trades  disputes.  Registrar's  report 
for  1912-1913.  In  General  report  of  the 
minister  of  public  works  and  labour  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1913.    Quebec.    1913.    p.  52-58. 

Rhode  Island.  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  Rhode 
Island,  1912.  In  26th  annual  report  of 
bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  1912.  Provi- 
dence.    1913.     p.  89-102. 

Russia.  Die  Streikbewegung  in  Russland 
wahrend  der  Jahre  1905-1912  nach  der 
amtlichen  Statistik.  In  Reichs-Arbeits- 
blatt.  v.  11.  p.  930-933.  Berlin.  Dec. 
1913. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Russia,  1905-1912, 
based  on  official  statistics.  A  r6sum6  published 
in  the  labor  journal  of  the  imperial  statistical 
office  of  Germany. 

Strikes  in  the  Russian  empire  in  1911. 

In  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette,     v.   21. 
p.  168.    London.    May  1913. 

A  brief  risumfi  of  the  report  issued  by  the 
industrial  department  of  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce and  industry  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Schapiro,  J.  Salwyn.  The  political  strike  in 
Belgium.  In  Independent,  v.  74.  p. 
1034-1037.    New  York.    May  8,  1913. 

Schneidermann,  Rose.  The  white  goods 
workers  of  New  York.  Their  struggle  for 
human  conditions.  In  Life  and  labor. 
v.  3.    p.  132-136.    Chicago.    May  1913. 
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Six  weeks  of  strikes.  In  Survey,  v.  29.  p.  661, 
662.    New  York.    Feb.  15,  1913. 

Notes  on  the  garment  strikes  in  New  York. 

Spain.  Conflicto  de  obreros  y  empleados  de 
las  companias  de  ferrocarriles.  In  Bole- 
tin  del  instituto  de  reformas  sociales.  10th 
year,  nos.  104,  105.  p.  158-178,  290- 
308.    Madrid.    Feb.,  Mar.  1913. 

Report  of  the  strike  of  railway  employees 
in  Spain. 

Estadistica  de  las  huelgas.  In  Bole- 
tin  del  instituto  de  reformas  sociales.  10th 
year.  nos.  103-108.  p.  26-33,  148-157, 
282-289,  394-401,  498-505,  600-607; 
DOS.  109-114.  p.  16-25,  106-113,  202- 
209,  310-319,  418-429,  52&-537.  Madrid. 
Jan.-Dec.  1913. 

Monthly  reports  of  strikes  in  Spain,  Dec. 
1912  to  Nov.  1913.  Quarterly  reports  of  strikes 
are  also  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin. 

Las  huelgas  en  1911.     In  Boletin  del 

instituto  de  reformas  sociales.  10th  year. 
no.  108.  p.  598,  599.  Madrid.  June 
1913. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Spain  in  1911. 

Staving  off  the  firemen's  strike.     In  Survey. 

V.  29.    p.  743-745.    New  York.    Mar.  1, 

1913. 
Stewart,  Oliver  D.     The  West  Virginia  coal 

strike.     In  American  employer,     v.  2.     p. 

195-202,     259-269.       Cleveland.       Nov., 

Dec.  1913. 

A  ^e^^ew  of  real  and  pretended  causes,  prin- 
ciple involved,  questions  in  dispute,  and  inci- 
dents of  the  strike. 

Strike  and  its  remedies.  In  Outlook,  v.  103. 
p.  253-258.    New  York.    Feb.  1,  1913. 

A  discussion  of  garment  workers'  strikes  in 
New  York  city  and  the  "protocol  of  peace  ". 

Strike  investigation  by  the  committee  of  the 
copper  country  commercial  club  of  Michigan, 
1913.     Chicago.     [1913.]     85  p. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  strike  investiga- 
tion, the  report  gives  data  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
trict involved  in  the  strike,  showing  among 
other  matters  the  housing  conditions,  cost  of 
living,  wages,  welfare  work,  pension  and  relief 
funds,  safety  measures,  etc.  p.  73  and  75  give 
tables  of  wages  and  earnings  of  miners  by  occu- 
pations and  companies. 

Strike  of  the  Jersey  silk  weavers.  In  Survey. 
V.  30.    p.  300.    New  York.    May  31,  1913. 


Strike  of  the  Jersey  silk  workers.  In  Survey. 
V.  30.  p.  81-83.  New  York.  Apr.  19, 
1913. 

A  criticism  of  this  article  and  a  reply  to  the 
same  appeared  in  the  Survey,  May  31,  1913, 
p.  315,  316. 

Strike  of  the  men's  tailors.  In  Survey,  v.  29. 
p.  662,  663.    New  York.    Feb.  15,  1913. 

Notes  on  New  York  garment  workers'  strike. 

Strikes  in  Australia.  In  Square  deal.  v.  11. 
p.  551-555.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Jan. 
1913. 

Reprint  from  Liberty  and  progress,  Mel- 
bourne. 

Sweden.  Arbetsinsf&llelser  i  Sverige  under  ar 
1912.  Socialstatistik.  Stockholm.  K. 
Socialst>Telsen.     1913.     71  p. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Sweden  during  1912, 
issued  by  the  Swedish  department  of  social 
statistics. 

The  general  strike  in  Sweden  in  1909. 

Development  of  labour  organization  in 
Sweden.  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p. 
761-764.     Ottawa.     Jan.  1913. 

Statens  forlikningsm&ns  for  medling  i 

arbetstvister  verksamhet  under  ar  1912. 
Stockholm.  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  1913. 
58  p. 

Government  mediation  in  labor  disputes  in 
1912.  Statistics  issued  by  the  Swedish  depart- 
ment of  social  statistics. 

Taylor,  Graham  and  Walling,  William  E. 
The  Belgian  strike.  In  Survey,  v.  30. 
p.  204-206.     New  York.     May  3,  1913. 

Discussion  of  the  general  strike  for  manhood 
suffrage  in  Belgium  and  the  socialist  attitude. 

Taylor,  Graham  R.  The  clash  in  the  copper 
country.  The  first  big  strike  in  fifty  years 
in  the  industrial  backwoods  of  upper 
Michigan.  In  Survey,  v.  31.  p.  127- 
135,  145-149.    New  York.     Nov.  1,  1913. 

Trade  unions  and  trade  disputes.  In  American 
labor  legislation  review,  v.  3.  p.  414-419. 
New  York.    Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  states,  of  laws  relating  to 
trade  unions  and  trade  disputes,  enacted  in  the 
United  States  during  1913. 

Truth  about  the  Belgian  strike.  In  Common 
cause.  V.  4.  p.  37-39.  New  York.  July 
1913. 
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Were  the  Lawrence  strike  funds  honestly 
managed?  New  England  civic  federation 
bulletin,  no.  14.  Boston.  Sept.  1913. 
16  p. 

An  examination  of  the  records  in  the  case 
and  the  testimony  before  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  Suffolk  county  in  the  case  brought  to 
compel  an  accounting. 

West,  Harold  E.  Civil  war  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  mines.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p. 
37-50.    New  York.    Apr.  5,  1913. 

A  criticism  of  this  article  and  reply  thereto 
appeared  in  the  Survey,  May  10,  1913,  p.  225, 
226. 

West  Virginia.  Conditions  in  the  Paint  Creek 
district,  West  Virginia.  Hearings  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  on  education 
and  labor,  United  States  senate,  6Sd  cong., 
1st  sess.,  pursuant  to  S.  res.  37,  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee 


to  make  an  investigation  of  conditions  in 
the  Paint  Creek  district,  West  Virginia. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 1913.  2298  p.  Bound  in  3  pts. 
Strikes    at    coal    mines.      In    Annual 


report  of  the  department  of  mines  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912.  Charleston. 
[1913.]  Section  2.  p.  261-265. 
What  I  learned  from  a  strike.  By  a  garment 
manufacturer.  In  Survey,  v.  31.  p.  14, 
15.     New  York.     Oct.  4,  1913. 

Comment  on  the  strike  of  the  New  York 
garment  workers. 

Workers  of  the  world  now  run  affairs  for  New 

York   waiters.      In   Square  deal.     v.    12. 

p.  29-31.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Feb.  1913. 
Yonkers  street  car  strike  raises  new   question 

on  strike  breakers.    In  Square  deal.    v.  12. 

p.  14-16.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Feb.  1913. 
See  also  references  under  Conciliation  and 

Arbitration. 
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Argentine  Republic.  Las  agendas  de  colo- 
caciones  en  1912.  In  Boletin  del  departa- 
mento  nacional  del  trabajo.  no.  24.  p. 
497-505.     Buenos  Aires.     Aug.  1,  1913. 

Statistics  of  the  work  of  employment  offices 
in  1912. 

Desocupacion  obrera  en  Buenos  Aires. 

In  Boletin  del  departamento  nacional  del 
trabajo.  no.  25.  p.  949-964.  Buenos 
Aires.     Dec.  31,  1913. 

Statistics  of  unemployment  in  Buenos  Aires. 


La  inseguridad  de  la  vida  obrera.     In- 

forme  sobre  el  paro  forzoso.  Boletin  del 
departamento  nacional  del  trabajo.  no. 
22.  Buenos  Aires.  Feb.  28,  1913.  (2), 
ix,  436  p. 

"The  uncertainty  of  the  workman's  life." 
A  study  of  involuntary  idleness  made  by  the 
national  department  of  labor  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  pubUshed  as  bulletin  no.  22  of  the 
department. 


Registro     nacional     de     colocaciones. 

In  Boletin  del  departamento  nacional  del 
trabajo.  no.  25.  p.  1101-1129.  Buenos 
Aires.     Dec.  31,  1913. 

A  report  of  employment  offices  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

State  labour  exchanges  in  the  Argen- 


tine Republic.  In  Board  of  trade  labour 
gazette,  v.  21.  p.  446.  London.  Dec. 
1913. 

Australia.  Fluctuations  in  employment  and 
unemployment.  In  Official  year  book  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Australia,  no.  6. 
Melbourne.  Commonwealth  Bureau  of 
Census  and  Statistics.  1913.  p.  1125- 
1128. 

State  free  employment  bureaux,  1913. 

In  Labour  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth 
bureau  of  census  and  statistics.  Labour 
and  industrial  branch,  nos.  1-4.  p.  44- 
47,  128-130,  198-200,  276-279.  Mel- 
bourne. Jan.-Mar.,  Apr.- June,  July- 
Sept.,  Oct.-Dec.  1913. 

Quarterly  reports  of  applications  for  em- 
ployment and  from  employers  and  of  positions 
filled  in  the  different  states  and  the  common- 
wealth with  classifications  by  industries  and 
sex  of  applicants. 


—  Trade  unionism,  unemployment,  wages, 
prices,  and  cost  of  living  in  Australia,  1891 


to  1912.  Labour  and  industrial  branch 
report  no.  2.  Melbourne.  Bureau  of 
Census  and  Statistics.    April  1913.    77  p. 

The  results  of  certain  investigations  con- 
cerning trade  unionism,  unemployment,  and 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in 
the  commonwealth  since  1891. 


Unemployment,     1913.       In     Labour 

bulletin  of  the  commonwealth  bureau  of 
census  and  statistics.  Labour  and  indus- 
trial branch,  nos.  1-4.  p.  20-23,  95-103, 
161-166,  245-249.  Melbourne.  Jan.- 
Mar.,  Apr.-June,  July-Sept.,  Oct.-Dec. 
1913. 

Quarterly  reports  of  unemployment  in  differ- 
ent industries  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  the  commonwealth  as  reported 
by  trade  unions. 

Austria.  Arbeitsvermittlung  in  Oesterreich 
im  Jahre  1911.  In  Soziale  Rundschau,  v. 
14.    p.  Ill  3-III  6.    Wien.    Jan.  1913. 

Statistics  of  employment  offices  in  Austria 
in  1911,  published  in  the  social  review  of  the 
Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Review 
of  a  report  published  in  1912. 


Ergebnisse  der  Arbeitsvermittlung  in 

Oesterreich.  In  Soziale  Rundschau,  v.  14. 
Section  III.  p.  7-23,  48-83,  107-123,  138- 
155,  181-199,  222-241,  269-287,  315-333, 
391-409,  435-453,  486-503.  Wien.  Jan.- 
Nov.  1913. 

Monthly  reports,  Nov.  1912-Oct.  1913,  of 
the  public  employment  offices  made  to  the 
Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  published 
in  the  social  review  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of 
labor  statistics. 

GeWERBLICHE      UNO      KAUFMANNISCHE 

Arbeitsvermittlungsanstalt,  Buda- 
pest. XIII.  Geschaftsbericht  1912.  Bu- 
dapest.   Selbstverlag.     1913.     15  p. 

13th  annual  report,  1912,  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  employment  offices  in  Buda- 
pest. Briefly  re\iewed  in  the  Soziale  Rund- 
schau of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
v.  14,  p.  Ill  334,  Wien,  Aug.  1913. 

Becker,  Otto.  Die  gesetzliche  Regelung  der 
Arbeitsvermittlung  in  den  wichtigsten  Lan- 
dern  der  Erde.  Berlin.  Carl  Heymann. 
1913. 

Legislative  regulation  of  employment  offices 
in  the  principal  countries. 
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Belgium.  Les  bourses  du  travail  en  1912. 
In  Revue  du  travail.  18th  year.  p.  633- 
653.    Bruxelles.    May  31,  1913. 

Report  of  the  work  of  labor  exchanges  under 
the  Belgian  ministry  of  industry  and  labor 
during  1912  with  some  comparisons  for  earlier 
years. 


Offices  de  placement  gratuit.    Activite 

en  decembre,  1912-novembre,  1913.  In 
Revue  du  travail.  18th  year.  p.  30-33, 
174-177,  310-313,  420-423,  568-571,  688- 
691,  810-813,  946-949,  1052-1055,  1180- 
1183,  1290-1293,  1412-1415.  Bruxelles. 
Jan.  15-Dec.  15,  1913. 

Monthly  reports  of  the  work  of  free  employ- 
ment oflSces  in  Belgium,  Dec.  1912-Nov.  1913. 
Prepared  by  the  Belgian  bureau  of  statistics 
and  published  in  the  labor  review. 

Bernhard,  E.  Die  Vergebung  der  offentlichen 
Arbeiten  in  Deutschland  im  Kampfgegen  die 
Arbeitslosigkeit.  Schriften  der  deutschen 
Gesellschaft  zur  Bekampfung  der  Arbeits- 
losigkeit, 1.  Berlin.  Heymann.  1913. 
vii,  55  p. 

"The  collation  of  public  works  in  Germany 
in  the  battle  against  unemployment."  Publi- 
cation no.  1  of  the  German  association  for  the 
struggle  against  unemployment. 

Brazil.  Movimento  da  agenda  ofBcial  de 
collocacao.  In  Boletim  do  departamento 
estadual  do  trabalho.  v.  2.  p.  185-187, 
365-369.  Sao  Paulo.  1st  and  2d  quarters 
of  1913. 

Statistics  of  the  official  employment  office 
of  Sao  Paulo. 

Colorado.  State  free  employment  oflSces. 
In  Biennial  report  of  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, 1911-1912.  Denver.  1913.  p.  68- 
86. 

Commons,  John  R.  Schoolhouse  in  a  state 
system  of  employment  offices.  In  his 
Labor  and  administration.  New  York. 
Macmillay.     1913.     p.  358-362. 

CoNDE,  Joaquin  Garcia.  La  cuestion  del  tra- 
bajo  en  Inglaterra.  In  Boletin  del  depart- 
amento del  trabajo.  V.  1.  p.  165-171,  240- 
250,  337-351.  Mexico.  Aug.,  Sept., 
Oct.  1913. 

A  report  on  the  labor  conditions  in  England 
made  by  the  Mexican  consul  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Mexi- 
can department  of  labor. 


Denmark.  Arbejdsloshed.  In  Staiistisk 
Aarbog,  1913.  Kjobenhavn.  Statistiske 
Departement.    1913.    p.  123-125. 

Statistics  of  unemployment  among  organized 
workmen  and  of  unemployment  funds  and  the 
Copenhagen  municipal  free  employment  office. 

State  subsidised  labour  exchanges  in 

Denmark.  In  Board  of  trade  labour 
gazette,  v.  21.  p.  329.  London.  Sept. 
1913. 

A  r€sum6  of  the  law  of  1913  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  control  of  communal  labor  ex- 
changes in  Denmark. 

Eldmann,  E.  Juvenile  labour  exchanges  and 
apprenticeship  bureaux  in  Germany.  In 
Contemporary  review,  v.  104.  p.  230-239. 
New  York.     Aug.  1913. 

Finland.  Den  offentliga  arbetsformedlingen 
i  Finland  &r  1912.  In  Arbetsstatistisk 
tidskrifi.  7th  year.  p.  178-183.  Hel- 
singfors.     1913. 

Statistics  of  public  employment  offices  in 
Finland,  1912,  with  details  for  Helsingfors  by 
occupations  for  each  month.  Prepared  by  the 
general  department  of  industry  and  published 
in  the  bimonthly  bulletin  of  the  department. 
Quarterly  reports  of  public  employment  offices 
for  1913  were  also  published  in  the  bimonthly 
bulletin. 

France.  Cheron,  Henry.  Bureaux  muni- 
cipaux  de  placement  gratuit.  In  Le  Musee 
social.  Annales.  Paris.  Dec.  1913.  p. 
361-365. 

Copy  of  a  circular  relative  to  municipal  free 
employment  offices  issued  by  M.  Ch6ron,  minis- 
ter of  labor  and  social  pro\'idenoe,  to  magistrates, 
Nov.  22,  1913. 

Le  chomage  en  France  en  1912.     In 

Bulletin  de  Voffice  du  travail,  v.  20.  p. 
122-131.    Paris.    Feb.  1913. 

Statistics  of  unemployment  in  France  in 
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presented  to  the  general  session  of  the  Dutch 
association  of  employment  offices  held  at  Am- 
sterdam, May  1913.  It  deals  especially  with 
the  employment  problem  of  minors. 


Inrichting    en    werkwijze    der    Neder- 

landsche  arbeidsbeurzen.  In  Maand- 
schrift van  het  centraal  bureau  voor  de 
statistiek.  8th  year.  p.  500-522.  's-Gra- 
venhage.   Aug.  30,  1913. 

Report  of  the  organization  and  work  of  em- 
ployment offices  in  the  Netherlands,  1886-1912, 
prepared  by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics. 

—  Staatscommissie  over  de  werk- 
loosheid. (Ingesteld  bij  Koninklijk 
besluit  van  30  Juli  1909,  no.  42.)  Vers- 
lagen.  's-Gravenhage.  Ter  Algemeene 
Landsdrukkerij.    1913.    8  v. 

Reports  of  the  government  commission  on 
unemployment,  established  under  the  royal 
decree  of  July  30,  1909.  v.  1  is  a  general  intro- 
duction and  each  of  the  succeeding  volumes  is 
a  report  of  a  sub-committee. 
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Werkloosheidverzekering    in    het    jaar 

1912.  In  Maandschrift  van  het  centraal 
bureau  voor  de  statistiek.  8th  year.  p.  26- 
28.     's-Gravenhage.     Jan.  31,  1913. 

Statistics  of  unemployment  insurance  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1912,  prepared  by  the  central 
statistical  bureau  of  the  Netherlands  and  pub- 
lished in  the  monthly  re^'iew  of  the  bureau. 
Current  statistics  on  the  subject  are  also  pub- 
Ushed  each  month  in  the  Maandschrift. 

New  South  Wales.  State  labour  bureau. 
7th  annual  report  of  the  director  of  labour 
for  year  ended  June  30,   1912.     Sj'dney. 

1913.  (1),  59  p. 

New  York.      New   York   association   for 

IMPROVING  the  condition  OF  THE  POOR. 

Report  on  the  question  of  unemployment  in 
New  York  city.    New  York.     1913. 

State  department  of  labor.  Sta- 
tistics of  organized  labor.  Annual  report 
of  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
for  the  year  ended  Sept.  SO,  1912.  Albany. 
1913.     1,  603  p. 

The  report  is  a  tabular  presentation,  with 
analysis,  of  the  state  of  employment  from 
monthly  and  quarterly  returns,  the  number 
and  membership  of  labor  organizations,  amount 
of  idleness  and  causes  of  idleness  in  each  in- 
dustry and  trade,  earnings,  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  and  changes  in  hours  and  wages. 


Unemployment.    In  Bulletin  of 

New  York  department  of  labor,  v.  15.  p. 
6-11,  106-110,  144-146,  328,  329,  357-362, 
450-454.  whole  nos.  54-56.  Albany. 
Mar.,  June,  Sept.  1913. 

Reports  of  idleness  based  on  returns  from 
representative  trade  unions.  Bulletin  54  gives 
a  detailed  statement  for  the  year  1912  with 
comparisons  for  each  year  from  1902. 

New  Zealand.  Reports  of  women's  employ- 
ment branches  of  the  department  of 
labour.  In  22d  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labour,  1913.  Wellington.  1913. 
p.  xxiii,  xxiv,  41-45. 

Current  monthly  statistics  are  pubhshed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  New  Zealand  department  of 
labour. 


—  Summary  of  statistics  concerning  per- 
sons assisted  by  the  department  of  labour 
from  1st  April,  1912  to  31st  March,  1913. 
In  22d  annual  report  of  the  department  of 
labour,  1913.  Wellington.  1913.  p.  88, 
89. 

Monthly  statistics  for  the  current  year  are 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  New  Zealand 
department  of  labour. 


Norway.  Arbeidsledighet  blandt  fagfore- 
ningsmedlemmer  januar  1910-december 
1911  og  de  offentlige  arbeidskontorer  i 
aaret  1911.  In  Statistisk  aarbok  for  kon- 
geriket  Norge.  32d  year.  1912.  Kristi- 
ania.  Statistiske  Centralbyraa.  1913.  p. 
160-162. 

Statistics  of  unemployment  among  organized 
workers  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  and  the 
work  of  public  employment  offices  in  1911,  pre- 
pared by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics  and 
published  in  the  statistical  yearbook  of  the 
bureau. 

Ohio.  Bulletins  [on  the  free  employment  offices]. 
nos.  47-49.  [Columbus.]  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.     1913. 

Bulletins,  of  4  p.  each,  giving  statistics  of 
the  work  of  the  five  Ohio  free  employment 
offices  for  the  quarters  ending  Dec.  31,  1912, 
Mar.  31  and  June  30,  1913. 

The    free  public    employment    offices. 

In  Abstract  of  the  36th  annual  report  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  1912.  Colum- 
bus.    1913.     p.  6,  7. 

R6sum6  of  work  of  the  Ohio  offices  in  1912 
with  comparisons  for  1911. 

Ontario.  Free  employment  bureaus.  In 
13th  report  of  the  bureau  of  labour  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  1912.  Toronto.  1913. 
p.  90-93. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  work  of  the  five 
free  employment  offices  of  Ontario. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labour.     In  13th 

report  of  the  bureau  of  labour  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  1912.  Toronto.  1913.  p. 
215-231. 

Tabular  statement  of  average  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  for  organized  and  unorganized 
workers  with  number  of  days  idle  and  periods 
of  wage  payment. 

Paton,  J.  S.  Progress  and  plenty.  Boston. 
Christopher  Press.    1913.    136  p. 

"Advocates  the  single  tax,  a  scientific  cur- 
rency, and  a  minimum  wage  to  abolish  poverty 
and  unemployment." 

Philippine  Islands.  Free  employment  agen- 
cies. In  4th  annual  report  of  bureau  of 
labor  for  year  ended  June  30,  1913.  Ma- 
nila.    1913.     p.  4,  5. 

Porto  Rico.  Seasonal  work  and  unemploy- 
ment. In  Special  report  of  bureau  of 
labor,  no.  1,  Dec  16,  1912.  San  Juan. 
1913.     p.  51,  52. 
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Quebec.  Provincial  employment  bureau.  In 
General  report  of  the  minister  of  public 
works  and  labour  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
for  year  ending  June  30,  1913.  Quebec. 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  Labour. 
1913.     p.  101-112. 

Queensland.  Employment.  In  Report  of 
the  director  of  labour  and  chief  inspector  of 
factories  and  shops  for  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1913.  Brisbane.  Department  of 
Labour.     1913.     p.  3-10. 

Rhode  Island.  State  free  employment  office. 
5th  annual  report.  In  £6th  annual  report 
of  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  1912. 
Providence.     1913.     p.  121,  122. 

Roberts,  Elmer.  Monarchical  socialism  in 
Germany.  New  York.  Scribners.  1913. 
200  p. 

A  series  of  studies  of  the  present  economic 
and  social  policy  of  Germany  with  special  ref- 
erence to  social  insurance  legislation,  voca- 
tional education,  free  employment  agencies, 
and  unemployment  insurance. 

Rouge,  Charles.  Les  syndicats  professionnels  et 
V  assurance  centre  le  chdmage.  Paris. 
Rivifere.     1913. 

Trade  unions  and  unemployment  insurance. 

RuBiNOW,  Isaac  M.  Problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  Journal  of  political  economy. 
V.  21.    p.  313-331.     Chicago.    Apr.  1913. 

Social  insurance.     New  York.     Henry 

Holt.     1913.    525  p. 

Discusses  insurance  against  industrial  acci- 
dents, sickness,  old  age,  invalidity,  death, -and 
unemployment,  with  special  reference  to  Amer- 
ican conditions. 


Subsidized    unemployment    insurance. 

In  Journal  of  political  economy,  v.  21. 
p.  412-431.    Chicago.    May  1913. 

Sask-\tchewan.  Farm  and  domestic  labour. 
In  2d  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labour 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan,  1912.  Regina.  1913. 
p.  22-24. 

ScHMiT,  Eric.  Organisation  des  bureaux  de 
placement  municipaux  et  situation  des 
ouvriers  agricoles  Strangers  en  Allemagne. 
Paris.    Rousseau.     1913.    438  p. 

A  study  of  municipal  employment  offices 
and  the  situation  of  foreign  agricultural  laborers 
in  Germany. 

Scotland.  Unemployed  workmen  act,  1905. 
Report  by  the  local  government  board  for 
Scotland  as  to  the  proceedings  of  distress 


committees  in  Scotland  for  the  year  ended 
May  15,  1913.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons. 
1913.     15  p.     [Cd.  7127.] 

Stern,  Leon.  The  drifters.  Unemployment 
problem  of  the  southwest.  In  Survey. 
V.  31.  p.  136-138.  New  York.  Nov.  1, 
1913. 

Stone,  H.  W.  J.  Labour  exchanges  in  Eng- 
land. In  Fortnightly  review,  v.  94.  p. 
688-698.     New  York.     Oct.  1913. 

Sweden.  Arbetartillgang,  arbetstid  och  arbets- 
lon  inom  Sveriges  jordbruk  ar  1912.  Social- 
statistik.  Stockholm.  K.  Socialstyrelsen. 
1913.     119  p. 

Statistics  of  labor  supply,  hours  of  labor  and 
wages  in  agriculture  in  Sweden  in  1912,  issued 
by  the  Swedish  department  of  social  statistics 


Berdttelse    angaende    Stockholms    stads 

arbetsformedling  jamte   statistisk   ofversikt, 

1911.  Stockholm.       Stads     Statistiska. 
Kontor.     1913.     42*,  39  p. 

Report  of  the  municipal  employment  ofiBce 
of  Stockholm,  with  a  statistical  r6sum6  for  1911. 
Prepared  by  the  municipal  statistical  office. 

Switzerland.  Das  Arbeitsamtund  die  Arbeits- 
losenunterstiitzung.  In  Stddtisches  Ar- 
beits-  und  Wohnungsamt  St.  Gallen.  VIII 
Jahresbericht  1912.  St.  Gallen.  Karl 
Weiss.     1913.     p.  3-6.     Tables  1-6. 

Statistics  of  the  work  of  employment  bureaus 
of  the  city  St.  Gall  in  1912  and  of  unemployment 
insurance,  published  in  the  yearly  report  of  the 
municipal  bureau  of  employment  and  housing. 

Staatliche  Arbeitslosenkasse  von 

Basel-Stadt.     Dritter  Jahres-Bericht  pro 

1912.  Basel.        Genossenschafts-Buch- 
druekerei.     1913.     29  p. 

3d  annual  report  of  the  state  unemployment 
fund  of  Basel-Stadt,  1912. 


Vermittlungstatigkeit  des  stadtischen 

Arbeitsamtes  und  der  privaten  Stellen- 
vermittlungsbiiro.  In  Monats-Berichte  des 
Statistischen  Amies  der  Stadt  Zurich.  20 
Jahrgang  1912.  Ziirich.  Berichthaus. 
1913.     p.  14,  15. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  municipal  em- 
ployment office  of  Zurich  and  of  private  em- 
ployment bureaus  for  1912.  Prepared  by  the 
municipal  bureau  of  statistics  and  published 
in  the  yearly  summary  of  the  monthly  report 
of  the  office. 

United  States.  Sargent,  Frank  B.  Statis- 
tics of  unemployment  and  the  work  of  em- 
ployment offices.     Bulletin   of  the   United 
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States  bureau  of  labor,  whole  no.  109. 
Miscellaneous  series,  no.  1.  Oct.  15,  1912. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments..   1913.     147  p. 

Unemployment.      In    American    labor 

legislation  review,  v.  3.  p.  420-424.  New 
York.     Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  states,  of  legislation  enacted 
in  the  United  States  during  1913  relating  to 
public  and  private  employment  bureaus. 

Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of 


employers  and  employees,  v.  3  of  report 
on  conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States.  Sen- 
ate doc.  no.  110.  62d  cong.  1st  sess. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor.  Washing- 
ton. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.  594  p. 
Vaelez,  L.,  PiCQUENARD,  C.  and  others.  Le 
placement  public  a,  Paris,  situation  actuelle 
et  projets  de  r^forme.  Paris.  M.  Rivifere. 
1913.     vii,  325  p. 

A  study  of  the  present  condition  and  propo- 
sals for  reform  of  employment  offices  in  Paris. 

Von  Mate,  G.  et  Vaelez,  Louis.     La  statis- 
tique  du  chdmage.    Gand.    1913.    186  p. 

The  reports  of  special  committees  appointed 
by  the  international  statistical  institute  and 
the  international  association  on  unemployment 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  statistics  of 


unemployment.  The  reports  contain  recom- 
mendations for  more  frequent,  uniform,  and 
extensive  collection  of  statistics. 

Western  Australia.  15th  annual  report  of 
the  labor  bureau  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1913.    Perth.    1913.    31  p. 

Williams,  R.  First  year's  working  of  the  Liver- 
pool docks  scheme.  Liverpool  economic 
and  statistical  society  publication.  Liver- 
pool. The  Northern  Publishing  Co.  1913. 
192  p. 

An  account  of  the  efforts  made  to  overcome 
the  evils  of  casual  employment  by  better  organ- 
ization of  dock  labor.  The  volume  contains 
statistical  data. 

Wisconsin.  Milwaukee  citizens'  commit- 
tee ON  unemployment.  1st  report  for 
year  ending  Oct.  31,  1912.  In  Bulletin 
of  the  industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin. 
V.  2.  no.  9.  p.  220-232.  Madison.  May 
20,  1913. 

Wisconsin    free    employment    offices. 

Bulletin  of  ike  industrial  commission  of 
Wisconsin,  v.  2.  no.  9.  p.  191-238. 
Madison.     May  20,  1913. 

The  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  free 
employment  offices  under  the  industrial  com- 
mission 1911,  1912  with  a  review  for  the  years 
1901-1911,  together  with  the  1st  report  of  the 
citizens'  committee  on  unemployment  to  the 
common  council  in  Milwaukee  and  the  county 
board  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  30,  1912. 
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Abbott,  Edith.  Women's  wages  in  Chicago: 
some  notes  on  available  data.  In  Journal 
of  political  economy,  v.  21.  p.  143-158. 
Chicago.     Feb.  1913. 

Addams,  Jane.  What  is  a  minimum  wage? 
In  Square  deal.  v.  12.  p.  33,  34.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.     Feb.  1913. 

Andrews,  Irene  O.  Minimum  wage  boards 
and  hour  regulation.  In  Life  and  labor. 
V.  3.    p.  297-299.    Chicago.    Oct.  1913. 

Argentine  Republic.  Condiciones  del  tra- 
bajo  en  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires.  In 
Boletin  del  departamento  nacional  del  tra- 
bajo.  nos.  24,  25.  p.  481-486,  787-823. 
Buenos  Aires.    Aug.  1,  Dec.  31,  1913. 

Statistics  of  labor  conditions  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Condiciones  del  trabajo  en  la  repub- 

lica  Argentina.  In  Boletin  del  departa- 
mento nacional  del  trabajo.  nos.  24,  25. 
p.  454-480,  824-835.  Buenos  Aires.  Aug. 
1,  Dec.  31,  1913. 

Statistics  of  labor  conditions  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 


Decanso    dominical.      In    Boletin    del 

departamento  nacional  del  trabajo.    no.  24. 
p.  527-531.    Buenos  Aires.    Aug.  1,  1913. 

Sunday  labor  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  A 
report  of  the  inspection  division  of  the  national 
department  of  labor  on  infractions  of  the  Sunday 
labor  law. 


Salarios    y    horarios    en    la    republica 

Argentina.  In  Boletin  del  departamento 
nacional  del  trabajo.  no.  25.  p.  1050-1100. 
Buenos  Aires.     Dec.  31,  1913. 

Statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

Australia.  Changes  in  rates  of  wages.  In 
Official  year  book  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia,  no.  6.  Melbourne.  Common- 
wealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
1913.     p.  1128-1140. 

Changes  in  rates  of  wages,  1913.     In 

Labour  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth  bureau 
of  census  and  statistics.  Labour  and  in- 
dustrial branch,  nos.  1-4.  p.  41-43,  123- 
126, 193-196, 270-274.  Melbourne.  Jan.- 
Mar.,  Apr. -June,  July-Sept.,  Oct. -Dec. 
1913. 

Distribution  of  wages  in  manufactur- 
ing industries,  1912.  In  Labour  bulletin 
of  the  commonwealth  bureau  of  census  and 


statistics.  Labour  and  industrial  branch. 
nos.  3,  4.  p.  213-220,  282-284.  Mel- 
bourne.    July-Sept.,  Oct.-Dec.   1913. 

Statistics  of  the  distribution  of  wages  of  male 
and  female  employees  in  various  industrial 
groups  in  each  state  and  the  commonwealth 
arranged  according  to  wage  classes  with  the 
average  wage  in  each  class. 


—  Laws  relating  to  conditions  of  labour. 
In  Official  year  book  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia,  no.  6.  Melbourne.  Com- 
monwealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics.    1913.     p.  1018-1043. 

Digests  of  the  labor  laws  in  force  1913,  by 
states,  and  reports  on  the  operation  of  wage- 
regulating  laws,  arbitration  acts,  and  other 
legislation  affecting  labor. 


—  Manufacturing  industries.  In  Official 
year  book  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia. 
no.  6.  Melbourne.  Commonwealth  Bu- 
reau of  Census  and  Statistics.  1913.  p. 
524-568. 

Industrial  statistics  showing  numbers  of 
persons  employed  by  sex,  statistics  of  child 
labor,  wages  and  salaries,  value  of  product,  etc. 

—  The  relation  of  wages  to  value  of  out- 
put in  manufacturing  industries.  In 
Labour  bulletin  of  the  commonwealth  bureau 
of  census  and  statistics.  Labour  and  in- 
dustrial branch,  no.  3.  p.  202-212.  Mel- 
bourne.   July-Sept.  1913. 

Trade  unionism,  unemployment,  wages, 

prices,  and  cost  of  living  in  Australia,  1891 
to  1912.  Labour  and  industrial  branch  re- 
port no.  2.  Melbourne.  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics.    April  1913.    77  p. 


The  results  of  certain  investigations  con- 
cerning trade  unionism,  unemployment,  and 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
in  the  commonwealth  since  1891. 

Austria.  Arbeitszeitverldngerungen  (Ueber- 
stunden)  im  Jahre  1912  in  fabriksmassigen 
Betrieben  O  ester  i  eichs.  Wien.  K.  K. 
Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt.     1913.     30  p. 

Annual  report  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  on  overtime  work  in  factories 
in  1912,  giving  statistics  of  time  operated  in 
excess  of  the  11  hours  maximum  per  day  pre- 
scribed under  the  industrial  code  of  Austria. 
Tabular  presentations  show  the  extent  of  over- 
time by  industries  and  geographical  divisions 
with  comparisons  for  the  years  1908  to  1912. 
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Bericht    dcr    Gewerbeinspektoren    ilber 

ihre  Amtstdtigkeit  im  Jahre  1912.  Wien. 
K.  K.  Hof-  und  Staatsdruckerei.  1913. 
ccxx,  748  p. 

Report  of  the  work  of  industrial  inspectors 
in  Austria,  1912.  Reviewed  in  the  Soziale 
Rundschau  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  v.  14,  p.  Ill  360-III  388,  Wien,  Sept. 
1913. 


Betriebe  des  osterreichischen   Tabak- 

monopols  im  Jahre  1911.  In  Soziale 
Rundschau,  v.  14.  p.  Ill  37-III  40. 
Wien.     Feb.  1913. 

Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Austrian 
tobacco  monoply  giving  statistics  of  wages  and 
workmen's  insiirance.  Published  in  the  social 
review  of  the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 


Siatistische   Mitteilungen  uber   das    os- 

terreichische  Salzmonopol  im  Jahre  1911. 
Wien.  K.  K.  Hof-  und  Staatsdruckerei. 
1913.     303  p. 

Statistical  reports  on  the  Austrian  salt  monop- 
oly in  1911.  A  review  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
industry  is  given  in  the  Soziale  Rundschau  of 
the  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  v.  14, 
p.  Ill  310,  311,  Wien,  Aug.  1913. 

Bell,    Lueila    F.       The    minimum    wage    for 

women.    In  American  employer,    v.  2.    p. 

71-77.     Cleveland.     Sept.  1913. 
BoucHE,  Benoit.     Les  ouvriers  agricoles  en  Bel- 

gique.    Bruxelles.    Miseh  &  Thron.    1913. 

261  p. 

A  study  of  agricultural  labor  and  wages  in 
Belgium  at  the  present  time. 

Boyle,  James.  The  minimum  wage  and  syndi- 
calism. Cincinnati.  Stewart  &  Kidd  Co. 
1913.     136  p. 

Brazil.  Sao  Paulo.  Salarios  correntes.  In 
Boletim  do  departamento  estadual  do  tra- 
balho.  V.  2.  p.  343-353.  Sao  Paulo. 
2d*quarter  of  1913. 

Statistics  of  wages  in  Sao  Paulo  for  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo,  the  rural  districts  and  the  coffee 
plantations. 


Salarios    na    lavoura    cafeeira. 

In  Boletim  do  departamento  estadual  do 
trabalho.  v.  2.  p;  171-173,  351-353. 
Sao  Paulo.     1st  and  2d  quarter  of  1913. 

Statistics  of  wages  on  coffee  plantations  in 
Sao  Paulo. 

Brentano,  Lujo.  Ueber  Syndikalismus  und 
Lohnminimum.  Zwei  Vortrage.  Nebst 
einem  Anhang,  enthaltend  Ausfiihrungen 


und  Dokumente  zur  lUustrierung  der 
Kampfweise  der  Gegner  Soziaier  Reform 
gegen  deren  Vertreter.  Miinchen.  Siid- 
deutsche  Monatshefte.     1913.     114  p. 

The  book  contains  two  addresses  by  Prof. 
Brentano  —  one  on  the  economic  and  social 
effects  of  syndicalism  and  the  other  on  the 
possibilities  of  a  legal  minimum  wage,  together 
with  an  appendix  containing  documents  illus- 
trating the  methods  used  by  opponents  of 
social  reform. 


Briat, 


et  Pralon, 


La  reduc- 


tion de  la  duree  du  travail  le  samedi  (semaine 
anglaise).  Proems- verbaux  et  documents. 
Paris.  Conseil  SupSrieur  du  Travail. 
1913.     xxxvii,  14  p. 

A  report  to  the  superior  labor  council  by 
MM.  Briat  and  Pralon  on  the  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor  on  Saturday  (the  English  week), 
together  with  minutes  of  proceedings  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  subject  by  the  superior  labor 
council,  the  text  of  the  proposed  laws  to  estab- 
lish Saturday  half-holidays  and  a  summary  of 
European  laws. 

Brown,  H.  La  Rue.  Massachusetts  and  the 
minimum  wage.  In  Annals  of  American 
academy,  v.  48.  p.  13-21.  Philadelphia. 
July  1913. 

Bulgaria.  Enquete  sur  I'industrie  encouragee 
par  I'etat  en  1909.  Sophia.  Imprimerie 
de  I'Etat.     1913.    liii,  140  p. 

The  report  of  a  special  inquiry  made  by  the 
general  department  of  statistics  of  Bulgaria, 
into  the  working  of  state-aided  industries  in 
Bulgaria.  Among  the  subjects  for  which  data 
are  presented  are  capital  invested,  motive 
power  used,  production  of  specified  commodi- 
ties, and  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees. 

California.  Labor  conditions  in  the  canning 
industry.  Special  report  of  the  California 
bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Sacramento. 
1913.     34  p. 

p.  20-34  are  reprinted  from  Bulletin  no.  96 
of  United  States  bureau  of  labor  —  a  study  of 
employment  of  women  workers  in  the  canneries 
of  California  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Canada.  Changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labor.  Quarterly  reports,  1912-1913. 
In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p.  881-885, 
1258-1271;  v.  14.  p.  312-327,  575-583. 
Ottawa.     Feb.,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.  1913. 

Fair    wages    schedule    in    government 

contracts.  Monthly  reports,  Dec.  1912- 
Nov.  1913.  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13. 
p.    787-795,    898-902,    1007-1012,    1133- 
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1137,  1292-1298,  1426-1430;  v.  14.  p. 
80-84,  178-184,  337-344,  480-488,  614- 
621,  720-725.     Ottawa.     Jan.-Dec.  1913. 

Manufactures  for  1910  as  enumerated  in 

June,  1911.  5th  census  of  Canada,  1911. 
V.  3.  Ottawa.  Census  Office.  1913. 
xvii,  xviii,  432  p. 

Tables  3  and  7  give  details  of    salaries  and 

wages. 

Carltle,  a.  J.  Wages.  Christian  social 
union  handbooks.  London.  Mowbray. 
1913.     138  p. 

Colorado.  Comparison  of  wages  paid  in 
Colorado  with  those  of  ten  years  ago. 
In  Biennial  report  of  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, 1911-1912.  Denver.  1913.  p. 
124-126. 

Individual  wage-earners'  reports.     In 

Biennial  report  of  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
1911-1912.     Denver.     1913.     p.  117-124. 

Wage   collection.     In  Biennial   report 

of  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  1911-1912. 
Denver.     1913.     p.  65-67. 

Women  wage-earners,    1912.      In   Bi- 


ennial report  of  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
1911-1912.     Denver.     1913.     p.  128-132. 

Compulsory  minimum  wage  law  in  Oregon. 
In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  4,  5.  New  York. 
Apr.  5,  1913. 

Cost  of  the  eight-hour  day.  In  Survey,  v.  30. 
p.  267,  268.    New  York.    May  24,  1913. 

Dehn,  R.  M.  R.  The  German  cotton  industry. 
Gartside  report,  no.  10.  Manchester. 
University  Press.  (New  York.  Long- 
mans.)    1913.     viii,  104  p. 

An  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Germany  with  a  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  development  of  the  in- 
diistry,  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployees and  their  relations  with  employers. 
A  tabular  presentation  of  wages  is  given. 

Denmark.  Arbejdstiden  og  Arbejdsljonnen 
i  Industrien  ifjolge  Haandvaerks-  og  In- 
dustritaellingen,  1906.  In  Statistisk  Aar- 
bog,  1913.  Kjobenhavn.  Statistiske  De- 
partement.     1913.    p.  127,  128. 

Statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in 
Denmark  by  industries,  based  on  the  industrial 
census,  1906,  compiled  by  the  Danish  statis- 
tical department. 

Department  stores  and  early  closing.  In 
Survey,  v.  29.  p.  889,  890.  New  York. 
Mar.  22,  1913. 


DE   RooDE,   Albert-      Pensions  as  wages.     In 

American    economic    review.      v.    3.       p. 

287-295.     Princeton,  N.  J.     June  1913. 
Determined    siege    of    our    law    makers.      In 

Survey,    v.  29.     p.  659,  660.     New  York. 

Feb.  15,  1913. 

Notes  on  the  hearings  on  the  eight-hour  bill 
for  women  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Drake,  Barbara.  The  tea-shop  girl.  In 
Wome7i's  industrial  news,  new  series, 
no.  61.    p.  115-129.    London.    Apr.  1913. 

Reprinted  in  Journal  of  the  New  Zealand 
department  of  labour,  v.  21,  p.  491-506,  July 
1913. 

Esteva,  Adalberto  A.  El  trabajo  de  los  me- 
nores  y  de  las  mujeres  y  las  horas  labora- 
bles.  In  Boletin  del  departamento  del  tra- 
bajo. V.  1.  p.  401-404,  511-513.  Mexico. 
Nov.,  Dec.  1913. 

A  r6sum6  of  measures  for  the  protection  of 
woman  and  child  workers  in  European  countries 
and  the  regulation  of  hours  of  labor. 

Fagnot,  F.  La  riglementation  du  travail  dans 
les  usines  A  marche  continui.  Rapport  h 
I'association  francaise  pour  la  protection 
legale  des  travailleurs.  Paris.  Alcan. 
1913.     121  p. 

The  regulation  of  labor  in  continuous  in- 
dustries. Report  to  the  French  association  for 
labor  legislation. 

Finland.  Snellman,  G.  R.  Undersokning 
angaende  glasindustrin  i  Finland.  Arbets- 
statistik  15.  Helsingfors.  Industristyrel- 
sen.     1913.    xiv,  172,  96  p. 

An  inquiry  into  the  glass  industry  in  Finland, 
giving  an  historical  sketch  of  the  industry;  a 
technical  description  of  its  processes;  and  a 
study  of  labor  conditions,  including  chapters 
on  age,  sex,  and  family  conditions  of  the  workers, 
mutual  benefit  funds  and  societies,  housing 
conditions,  hours  of  labor,  health  and  industrial 
accidents,  and  wages.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  department  of  industry. 

Fitch,  John  A.  Holding  fast  to  the  twelve- 
hour  day.  In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  165,  166. 
New  York.    May  3,  1913. 

Rest  periods  for  the  continuous  in- 
dustries. In  American  labor  legislation 
review,  v.  3.  p.  53-62.  New  York. 
Feb.  1913. 

Fixing  a  "living  wage"  by  law.  Economic 
aspects  of  minimum  wage  problem;  effect 
on    cost   of    living;     arguments    favoring 
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legal  regulation  discussed.  In  American 
employer,  v.  2.  p.  214-221.  Cleveland. 
Nov.  1913. 

Extracts  from  statement  issued  by  the  asso- 
ciated employers  of  Illinois. 

Fltnn,  Elizabeth  G.  What  is  a  minimum 
wage  ?  In  Square  deal.  v.  12.  p.  34,  3.5. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.     Feb.  1913. 

France.  Berthod,  Aime.  Salaires  des 
ouvri^res  a  domicile  dans  I'indusirie  du 
vStement.  Rapport  sur  le  projet  de  loi 
portant  modification  des  titres  III  et  V 
du  livre  ler  du  code  du  travail.  Depose 
le  20  Janvier  1913.    (Doc.  pari.  no.  2472.) 

Wages  of  home  workers  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustry. Report  on  the  proposed  modifications 
of  the  labor  code. 

Compte-rendu  de  la  22me  session  {no- 

vembre  1912)  du  conseil  superieur  du  tra- 
vail (reglementdtion  du  travail  des  em- 
ployes). Paris.  Direction  du  Travail. 
1913.     175  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  22d  session  of  the  superior 
council  of  labor  of  France,  Nov.  1912.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  of 
employees  in  mercantile  establishments. 


Le  contrdle  du  travail  des  agents  de 

chemins  de  fer  en  1910.  In  Bulletin  du 
ministkre  du  travail  et  de  la  prevoyance 
sociale.  v.  20.  p.  880-888.  Paris.  Sept. 
1913. 

A  discussion  of  labor  conditions  for  railway 
employees  in  France  in  1910,  especially  with 
regard  to  hours  of  labor. 


Enquete   sur  la    reduction  de  la  duree 

du  travail  le  samedi  (semaine  anglaise.) 
Paris.  Minist^re  du  Travail  et  de  la 
Prevoyance  Sociale,  Office  du  Travail. 
1913.     xvi,  258  p. 

Results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor  on  Saturday  (the  English  week) 
made  by  the  bureau  of  labor  in  the  French 
ministry  of  labor  and  social  providence.  A 
r6sum6  appeared  in  Bulletin  du  ministere  du 
travail  et  de  la  prevoyance  sociale,  v.  20,  p. 
957-968,  Paris,  Oct.  1913. 


—  L'enqu^te  sur  les  salaires  agricoles. 
In  Bulletin  de  I'office  du  travail,  v.  20.  p. 
135-139.     Paris.     Feb.  1913. 

An  inquiry  into  the  wages  of  farm  laborers. 
A  resume  of  the  report  on  the  same  subject 
issued  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  1912. 


Gantt,  H.  L.  Work,  wages,  and  profits.  New 
York.  Engineering  Magazine  Co.  1913. 
2d  ed.     312  p. 

Germany.  Arbeitszeit  und  Lohne  im  Tisch- 
lergewerbe.  Nach  einer  Statistik  des 
Deutschen  Holzarbeiter-Verbandes  vom  No- 
vember 1911  herausgegeben  vom  Verbands- 
vorstand.  Berlin.  Selbstverlag.  1913. 
254  p. 

Hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  the  joiners' 
trade.  Based  on  statistics  issued  in  November 
1911  by  the  German  woodworkers'  union. 


—  Arbeitszeiten     und     Lohne  in     der 

deutschen     Holzindustrie.        In  Reichs- 

Arbeitsblatt.     v.  11.     p.  920-923.  Berlin. 
Dec.  1913. 

Statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the 
German  woodworking  industry,  published  in 
the  labor  journal  of  the  imperial  statistical 
oflSce  of  Germany. 


Bergarbeiterlohne  im  Jahre  1912.     In 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.     v.   11.     p.   191,    192. 
Berlin.     Mar.  1913. 

Statistics  of  wages  of  mine  workers  in  Ger- 
many in  1912,  prepared  by  the  section  for  labor 
statistics  of  the  imperial  statistical  oflBce  of 
Germany  and  pubUshed  in  the  imperial  labor 
journal.  Quarterly  statistics  for  1913  were 
also  pubHshed  in  the  journal. 


Die  Denkschrift  iiber  die  Anwendung 

der  §§  13  und  14  des  Gesetzes  iiber  den 
Absatz  von  Kalisalzen  in  den  Jahren 
1910  und  1911.  In  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. 
V.   11.     p.  129-131.    Berlin.    Feb.  1913. 

A  report  of  an  investigation  of  wage  condi- 
tions in  salt  mines,  published  in  the  imperial 
labor  journal. 


Die  Lohnklassenstatistik  der  Leipziger 

Ortskrankenkasse.  In  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. 
V.  11.  p.  56-60,  285-290,  527-532,  771- 
775.    Berlin.    Jan.,  Apr.,  July,  Oct.  1913. 

Wage  statistics  based  on  reports  of  the  local 
sick  benefit  funds  of  Leipsic,  prepared  by  the 
section  for  labor  statistics  of  the  imperial  sta- 
tistical office  of  Germany  and  published  in  the 
imperial  labor  journal. 


—  Lohnstatistik  auf  Grund  des  Materials 
der  Ortskrankenkassen  zu  Diisseldorf, 
Karlsruhe,  Liibeck,  Plauen  und  Strassburg 
in  Elsass.  In  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  v.  11. 
p.  126-129,  290-294,  540-543,  766-771. 
Berlin.    Feb.,  Apr.,  July,  Oct.  1913. 

Wage  statistics  based  on  the  reports  of  local 
sick  benefit  funds,  prepared  by  the  section  for 
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labor  statistics  of  the  imperial  statistical  office 
of  Germany  and  published  in  the  imperial  labor 
journal. 

Die    Lohnstatistik    der    Ortskranken- 

ka3sen  in  Dresden  und  Magdeburg.  In 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  v.  11.  p.  195-198. 
Berlin.     Mar.  1913. 

Wage  statistics  based  on  the  reports  of  local 
sick  benefit  funds,  prepared  by  the  section  for 
labor  statistics  of  the  imperial  statistical  office 
of  Germany  and  published  in  the  imperial  labor 
journal. 

Die  Lohnstatistik  in  Deutschland  seit 

1912.  In  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.  v.  11.  p. 
916-919.     Berlin.     Dec.  1913. 

A  list  of  official  publications  on  wage  statis- 
tics in  Germany  since  1912.  Published  in  the 
labor  journal  of  the  imperial  statistical  office 
of  Germany. 


Die    Lohnverhaltnisse    in    der    ober- 

schlesischen  Montanindustrie.  In  Reichs- 
Arbeitsblatt.  V.  11.  p.  538-540.  Berlin. 
July  1913. 

Wage  statistics  for  the  mining  industries  of 
Upper  Silesia,  1887-1912,  prepared  by  the  sec- 
tion for  labor  statistics  of  the  imperial  statistical 
office  of  Germany  and  published  in  the  imperial 
labor  journal. 

GoLDMARK,  Josephine.  Handbook  of  laws 
regulating  women's  hours  of  labor,  and  a 
standard  law  embodying  the  best  provisions 
of  the  most  effective  statutes  now  in  force. 
New  York.  National  Consumers'  League. 
1913.     56  p. 

"The  inalienable  right  to  rest."     In 

Survey,  v.  30.  p.  264-266.  New  York. 
May  24,  1913. 

Labor   laws   for   women.      In   Survey. 

V.  29.  p.  552-555.  New  York.  Jan.  25, 
1913. 

A  discussion  of  night  work,  the  working  day, 
and  the  working  week  in  factories  and  stores 
in  the  United  States. 

GoMPERS,  Samuel.  The  heavy  hand  of  the 
"iron  master."  In  American  federationist. 
V.  20.  p.  741-745.  Washington.  Sept. 
1913. 

Review  of  v.  3  of  the  United  States  bureau 
of  labor  report  on  conditions  of  employment  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States 
with  special  reference  to  hours  of  labor. 

The  passing  of  the  wages  fund  fallacy. 

In  American  federationist.  v.  20.  p.  527- 
530.     Washington.     July  1913. 


Women's    wages    and    moralitJ^      In 

American  federationist.  v.  20.  p.  465- 
467.     Washington.     June  1913. 

Great  Britain.  Coal  mines  (minimum  wage) 
act,  1912.  In  10th  report  by  the  board  of 
trade  of  proceedings  under  the  conciliation 
act,  1896,  [for  the  year]  1912.  London. 
Wyman  &  Sons.     1913.    p.  87-168. 

Cost   of  living   of  the   working   classes. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  board  of  trade 
into  working-class  rents  and  retail  prices, 
together  with  the  rates  of  wages  in  certain 
occupations  in  industrial  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1912.  (In  continua- 
tion of  a  similar  enquiry  in  1905.)  Lon- 
don. W^yman  &  Sons.  1913.  Ixiii,  398  p. 
[Cd.  G955.] 

Reviewed  in  Labour  gazette,  v.  14,  p.  244- 
349,  Ottawa,  Sept.  1913.  Also  reviewed  in 
Board  of  trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21,  p.  282,  283, 
London,  Aug.  1913. 


Earnings   and   hours   enquiry.      Report 

of  an  enquiry  by  the  board  of  trade  into  the 
earnings  and  hours  of  labour  of  workpeople 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  VIII.  Paper, 
printing,  etc.  trades ;  pottery,  brick,  glass 
and  chemical  trades  ;  food,  drink  and  to- 
bacco trades  ;  and  miscellaneous  trades  in 
1906.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913. 
xxxvi,  298  p.     [Cd.  6556.] 

Reviewed  in  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette, 
V.  21.  p.  165,  166,  London,  May  1913. 

Employment,  wages,  prices,  and  dis- 
putes in  1912.  In  Board  of  trade  labour 
gazette,  v.  21.  p.  2-5.  London.  Jan. 
1913. 

Factory    and    workshop    orders    (1913 

edition).  Issued  by  the  home  office. 
London.     Wyman  &  Sons.     1913.     186  p. 

Orders  relating  to  health  and  sanitation, 
hours  of  labor,  night  work  of  male  young  persons, 
education  af  children,  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
industries,  tenement  industries,  home  work, 
particulars  of  work  and  wages,  etc. 

Memoranda  in  reference  to  the  working 

of  the  trade  boards  act,  1909.  Issued  by 
the  board  of  trade.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.     1913.     28  p.     [H.  C.  134.] 

Reviewed  in  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette, 
V.  21,  p.  246,  247,  London,  July  1913. 

Night     employment     of     male     young 

persons  in  factories  and  workshops.  Min- 
utes of  evidence  and  appendices.  Report 
of  departmental  committee.  Issued  by  the 
home  office.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons. 
1913.     289  p.     [Cd.  6711.] 
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—  Railway  companies  {staff  and  wages). 
Return  showing  the  number  of  staff  em- 
ployed and  the  amount  of  salaries  and  wages 
paid  in  certain  weeks  of  1912.  Issued  by 
the  board  of  trade.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.     1913.    75  p.     [H.  C.  293.] 

—  Railway  conciliation  scheme.  State- 
ment of  settlements  regarding  questions 
as  to  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and 
conditions  of  service  of  railway  employees, 
that  have  been  effected  under  the  revised 
conciliation  scheme  recommended  by  the 
royal  commission  on  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  scheme  of  1907,  as  amended 
by  the  railway  conference  agreement  of 
Dec.  11,  1911.  Issued  by  the  board  of 
trade.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913. 
288  p.     [Cd.  7037.] 

—  Railway  servants  (hours  of  labour). 
Report  by  the  board  of  trade  respecting  their 
proceedings  under  the  railway  regulation  act 
(1893)   during  the  year  ended  27th  July, 

1912.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913. 
4  p.     [H.  C.  294.] 

—  Report  from  the  select  committee  on  post 
office  servants.  (Wages  and  conditions  of 
employment.)     London.     Wyman  &  Sons. 

1913.  [H.  C.  268.]  Report,  iv,  290  p. 
Minutes  of  evidence,  v.  1.  May  8-Nov. 
27,  1912.  962  p.  v.  2.  Dec.  3,  1912- 
May  1,  1913.  811  p.  Appendices  to  evi- 
dence.    74  p. 

—  Special  report  from  the  select  committee 
on  the  trade  boards  act  provisional  orders 
bill;  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  and  the  minutes  of  evidence. 
London.  Wyman  &  Sons.  1913.  vi, 
61  p.     [H.  C.  209.] 

—  Standard  time  rates  of  wages  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  1st  October,  1913. 
Issued  by  the  board  of  trade,  department 
of  labour  statistics.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.     1913.    vi,  129  p.    [Cd.  7194.] 

—  Van  boys  and  warehouse  boys  committee. 
Report  of  the  departmental  com?nittee  on  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  employment  of  van 
boys  and  warehouse  boys,  appointed  by  his 
majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.  1913.  Report.  31  p.  [Cd.  6886.] 
Minutes  of  evidence.    230  p.     [Cd.  6887]. 

Review  of  report  and  evidence  in  Board  of 
trade  labour  gazette,  v.  21,  p.  290,  291,  London, 
Aug.  1913. 


—  Wages  and  hours  of  labour.     In  16th 
abstract  of  labour  statistics  of  the   United 


Kingdom.  London.  Wyman  &  Sons. 
1913.     p.  63-122. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labour.     Report  on 

changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912, 
with  comparative  statistics  for  1903-1911. 
Issued  by  the  board  of  trade,  department 
of  labour  statistics.  London.  Wyman  & 
Sons.     1913.    x.xxvi,  203  p.    [Cd.  7080,] 

Reviewed  in  Board  of  trade  labour  gazette, 
V.  21,  p.  363,  364,  London,  Oct.  1913. 

Greene,  Edwin  F.  Wages  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try. In  Transactions  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  cotton  manufacturers,  no.  94. 
Boston.     1913.     p.  112-127. 

Presidential  address  to  the  association,  Apr. 
23,  1913.  A  general  review  of  wage  conditions, 
with  an  appendix  giving  tables  of  wage  rates 
and  hourly  earnings  for  various  occupations 
in  the  cotton  industry. 

Guild,  Curtis.  The  eight-hour  day  for  children 
under  sixteen.  Boston.  Massachusetts 
Child  Labor  Committee.     1913.    8  p. 

Hammond,  Matthew  B.  Judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  minimum  wage  in  Australia. 
In  American  economic  review,  v.  3.  p. 
259-286.     Princeton,  N.  J.     June  1913. 

Same  in  Journal  of  the  New  Zealand  depart- 
ment of  labour,  v.  21,  p.  555-580,  Wellington, 
Aug.  1913. 

The  minimum  wage  in  Great  Britain 

and  Australia.  In  Annals  of  American 
academy,  v.  48.  p.  22-36.  Philadel- 
phia.    July  1913. 

Reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  the  New  Zealand 
department  of  labour,  v.  21,  p.  651-664,  Wel- 
lington, Sept.  1913. 

Harben,  Henry  D.  The  rural  problem.  Lon- 
don.   Constable  &  Co.     1913.    vi,  169  p. 

"The  first  fruit  of  the  research  department 
established  by  the  Fabian  society  in  1912." 
Arguments,  in  part,  for  a  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  laborers. 

Higher  wages  —  the  fundamental  issue  in 
social  betterment.  In  American  federa- 
tionist.  V.  20.  p.  526.  Washington. 
July  1913. 

HoBSON,  John  A.  Gold,  prices  and  wages. 
With  an  examination  of  the  quantity  theory. 
New  York.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  1913. 
xiii,  181  p. 
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How  teachers  make  a  living.  In  Survey,  v.  30. 
p.  272,  273.    New  York.    May  24,  1913. 

Resume  of  an  investigatioa  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  national  education  association. 

HuTCHiNS,  Miss  B.  L.  Truck,  fines  and  de- 
ductions. In  Women's  industrial  news. 
new  series,  no.  60.  p.  89-102.  London. 
Jan.  1913. 

Indiana.  State  bureau  of  inspection.  1st 
annual  report,  1912.  Indianapolis.  1913. 
572  p. 

In  addition  to  reports  of  inspections  of  fac- 
tories, mercantile  establishments,  bakeries, 
laundries,  hotels,  printing  offices,  public  build- 
ings, quarries,  mines,  etc.,  the  tables  show 
numbers  of  women  and  children  employed, 
wages  paid,  strikes,  industrial  statistics,  and 
statistics  of  accidents. 

Industrial  unrest  and  the  living  wage.  Being 
a  series  of  lectures  given  at  the  inter- 
denominational summer  school,  held  at 
Swanswick,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  June,  July, 
1913.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
William  Temple.  London.  P.  S.  King 
&  Sons.    1913. 

Is  nine  dollars  a  week  a  fair  minimum  wage  for 
the  average  girl  ?  In  Square  deal.  v.  12. 
p.  118-120.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mar. 
1913. 

Italy.  Cogliati,  Carlo.  L'industria  del  tru- 
ciolo.  In  Bollettino  dell'ispettorato  del- 
Vindustria  e  del  lavoro.  v.  4.  p.  11-62. 
Roma.    Jan.-Feb.  1913. 

Monograph  on  the  straw  hat  industry  based 
on  a  special  investigation  by  inspectors  uiider 
the  bureau  of  labor  of  Italy.  In  addition  to 
the  description  of  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, the  report  gives  statistics  of  employment 
and  wages. 


1913.     Chicago.      The   National   Confer- 
ence.    1913.     p.  229-234. 

Wages   and    hours.      Contribution   to 


Tariffe  di  salario  e  di  orario  nelVarte 

muraria  {1911  e  1912).  Supplemento  al 
bollettino  dell'ufficio  del  lavoro,  no.  17. 
Roma.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Indus- 
tria  e  Commercio.    1913.    69  p. 

A  study  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
of  masons  and  bricklayers  in  Italy,  1911  and 
1912,  made  by  the  Italian  bureau  of  labor  and 
published  as  a  special  supplement  to  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  bureau  of  labor. 

Jones,  Jerome.     Child  labor  and  low  wages. 

In  Child  labor  bulletin,     v.  2.     no.  1.     p. 

52-55.    New  York.    May  1913. 
Kellet,  Florence.     Minimum  wage  laws.     In 

Proceedings  of  the  national  conference  of 

charities  and  correction,  Seattle,  July  5-12, 


"  New  Year  goals  in  social  work,  1914." 
In  Survey,  v.  31.  p.  349.  New  York. 
Dec.  27,  1913. 

Kellogg,  Paul  U.  Immigration  and  the  mini- 
mum wage.  In  Annals  of  American  acad- 
emy. V.  48.  p.  66-77.  Philadelphia. 
July  1913. 

KuczTNSKi,  Von  R.  Arbeitslohn  und  Arbeitszeit 
in  Europa  und  Amerika,  1870-1909.  Ber- 
lin.    Springer.     1913.    817  p. 

A  study  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Europe 
(principally  Germany)  and  the  United  States. 
The  wage  statistics  for  Germany  relate  chiefly 
to  building  trades,  printing,  and  stone  work. 

Labor  problem  of  the  post  office.  In  Survey. 
V.  30.    p.  239.    New  York.    May  17,  1913. 

Le  Chatelier,  Henri.  The  political  economy 
of  production.  A  plain  statement  of  the 
relations  existing  between  production, 
wages,  purchasing  power  and  manage- 
ment. In  Industrial  engineering  and 
engineering  digest,  v.  13.  p.  197-200, 
257,  258,  260.  New  York.  May,  June 
1913. 

Lee,  Joseph.  What  the  minimum  wage  means 
to  workers  —  a  criticism.  In  Survey,  v. 
31.  p.  156,  157.  New  York.  Nov.  8, 
1913. 

Lewin,  D.  Der  Arbeitslohn.  und  die  soziale 
Entwicklung.  Berlin.  Springer.  1913. 
vii,  206  p. 

A  study  of  wages  and  social  development. 

Lewis,  William  D.  Law  designed  to  control 
wages  of  women  shows  advancement. 
In  Square  deal.  v.  12.  p.  135-139.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.     Mar.  1913. 

Notes  on  proposed  Pennsylvania  legislation. 
The  proposed  Pennsylvania  minimum 


wage  act.  In  Annals  of  American  academy. 
V.  48.  p.  37-40.  Philadelphia.  July 
1913. 

Lindsay,  Samuel  M.  The  minimum  wage  as 
a  legislative  proposal  in  the  United  States. 
In  Annals  of  American  academy,  v.  48. 
p.  45-53.    Philadelphia.    July  1913. 

Lohnstatistik  des  Personals  der  osterreichischen 
Staatseisenbahnverwaltung  nach  dem  Stande 
vom  SI.  Dezember  1912.  Wien.  Hof- 
und  Staatsdruckerei.  1913.  iii,  251,  927, 
842,  293  p. 

Wage  statistics  of  Austrian  government  rail- 
way employees,  Dec.  31,  1912. 
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McKelwat,  a.  J.  Child  labor  and  the  mini- 
mum  wage.  In  Proceedings  of  the  national 
conference  of  charities  and  correction, 
Seattle,  July  5-12,  1913.  Chicago.  The 
National  Conference.     1913.    p.  246-248. 

Child  wages  in  the  cotton    mills:    our 

modern  feudalism.  National  child  labor 
committee  pamphlet  no.  199.  New  York. 
1913.     11  p. 


Reprinted  from  Child  labor  bulletin,  v.  2, 
no.  1,  p.  7-16,  New  York,  May  1913. 

Maine.  Flanagan,  John  P.  Industrial  condi- 
tions in  the  Maine  woods.  In  1st  biennial 
report  of  the  department  of  labor  and  indus- 
try of  the  state  of  Maine,  1911-1912. 
[Augusta.]     1913.     p.  206-227. 

A  description  of  the  industry  and  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  lumber  camps  of  Maine,  including 
a  statement  of  wages  and  hours  of  employment; 
the  work  of  the  woodsmen's  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Making   ends   meet   on   the  miniature   wage. 

In  Life   and   labor,      v.    3.      p.    299-303. 

Chicago.     Oct.  1913. 
Mallon,  J.  J.    Extending  the  trade  boards  act. 

In  Women's  industrial  news,     new  series. 

no.  62.    p.  135-144.    London.    July  1913. 
Massachttsetts.      Child    labor   committee. 

Annual   report,    Jan.    1,    1913.      Boston. 

1913.     22  p.     7  plates. 

Contains  a  study  of  child  labor  in  tenement 
industries,  child  labor  at  night,  with  a  table 
comparing  the  hours  of  labor  of  skilled  workmen 
with  those  of  children;  uniformity  in  child  labor 
legislation  and  an  outline  of  the  uniform  child 
labor  law;  and  a  digest  of  child  labor  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  1912. 


—  Labor  organizations,  1912.  5th  annual 
report,  pt.  3  of  the  44th  annual  report  on 
the  statistics  of  labor,  1913.  Also  issued 
as  Labor  bulletin  no.  96,  Oct.  10,  1913. 
Boston.  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics.    1913.     127  p. 

Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  by 
occupations  and  municipalities. 


Statistics  of  manufactures,  1911.     26th 

annual   report.      Boston.      Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics.     1913.     xxvi,  137  p. 

Tabular  presentation  of  statistics  by  indus- 
tries and  cities  and  towns  showing  capital  in- 
vested, v.ilue  of  product,  wage-earners  by  sex 
and  age,  classified  weekly  wages,  and  days  in 
operation. 


Matthews,     William     H.       Boys  - 
weeks" —  and  the  12-hour  day. 


"record 
In  5ur- 


p.  420,  421.    New  York.    Jan. 


Some  examples  of  increased  efficiency  in 
steel  mills  resulting  from  the  establishment  of 
the  eight-hour  shift. 


Mexico.  Siebra  y  Dominguez,  Rafael.  El 
primer  paso.  Como  se  establecio  la  tarifa 
minima  de  salarios  para  los  obreros  de 
hilados  y  tejidoa  de  algodon.  In  Boletin 
del  departamento  del  trabajo.  v.  1.  p.  18- 
32,  107-110,  211-213,  304-312,  405-418, 
514-527.     Mexico.     July-Dec.  1913. 

An  account  of  the  establishment  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  cotton  spinners  and  weavers  in 
Mexico. 

Michigan.  Inspection  of  factories,  workshops, 
hotels,  and  stores.  In  30th  annual  report 
of  Michigan  department  of  labor.  Lansing. 
1913.     p.  93-96,  102-417,  438-453. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  statistics  of  in- 
spections showing  wages,  child  labor  and  woman 
labor,  etc. 

Special  investigation  of  working  con- 
ditions of  over  1,500  women  and  girls. 
In  SOth  annual  report  of  Michigan  depart- 
ment of  labor.  Lansing.  1913.  p.  22-28, 
49-81. 

Report  of  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the 
need  of  a  minimum  wage  law  for  the  protection 
of  girl  workers. 

Minimum  wage.  In  Proceedings  of  fourth 
biennial  convention  of  the  national  women's 
trade  union  league  of  America,  St.  Louis, 
June  2-7,  1913.  Chicago.  The  League. 
1913.     p.  2-7. 

Minimum  wage  discussed  by  retail  associa- 
tions. In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  260,  261. 
New  York.     May  24,  1913. 

Minimum  wage  law  upheld  in  Oregon.  In 
Survey,  v.  31.  p.  191.  New  York.  Nov. 
22,  1913. 

Minimum  wage  standards.  In  Outlook,  v.  103. 
p.  52-54.      New    York.      Jan.    11,    1913. 

Missouri.     Ivansas  City  board  of  public 

WELFARE,    bureau    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

Report    on    the    wage-earning    women    of 

Kansas  City.  Kansas  City.  1913.  95  p. 
Occupational     disease     and     nine-hour 

laws;    session  acts,  1913.     Jefferson  City. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  [1913.]  16  p. 
Moore,  Henry  L.    Laws  of  wages.    New  York. 

Macmillan.     1913.     viii,  196  p. 
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Neabing,  Scott.  Financing  the  wage-earner's 
family.  A  survey  of  the  fads  bearing 
on  income  and  expenditures  in  families 
of  American  wage-earners.  New  York. 
B.  W.  Huebsch.     1913.     171  p. 

Pay  envelope  and  market  basket.     In 

Survey,    v.  30.     p.  544,  545.     New  York. 
July  26,  1913. 

Wages  in  the  United  States.    In  Annals 


of  American  academy,  v.  48.  p.  41-44. 
Philadelphia.  July  1913. 
Netherlands.  Loon  en  arbeidsduur  in  de  blik- 
warenfabrieken.  Bijlage  van  het  maand- 
schrift  van  het  centraal  bureau  voor  de 
statistiek  no.  12,  1913.  's-Gravenhage. 
1913.    p.  18*-23*. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  manufacture 
of  tin  ware.  Published  as  a  special  supplement 
to  the  monthly  review  of  the  central  bureau  of 
statistics  of  the  Netherlands. 

Loon  en  arbeidsduur  in  de  schoenfab- 

ricage  in  het  begin  van  Maart  1913.  Bijlage 
van  het  maandschrift  van  het  centraal 
bureau  voor  de  statistiek  no.  11,  1913. 
's-Gravenhage.     1913.     17*  p. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  at  the  beginning  of  March  1913. 
Published  as  a  special  supplement  to  the  monthly 
review  of  the  central  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
Netherlands. 


—  Loonregeling  der  beambten  en  werk- 
lieden  bij  de  spoorwegen  (1913).  Maat- 
schappij  tot  exploitatie  van  staatsspoor- 
wegen.  In  Maandschrift  van  het  centraal 
bureau  voor  de  statistiek.  8th  year.  p. 
xlii-lix.     's-Gravenhage.     Feb.  28,  1-913. 

Statistics  of  wages  of  employees  of  govern- 
ment railways  in  the  Netherlands  in  1909,  pre- 
pared by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics. 

Releve  des  salaires,  de  la  duree  du  service, 


des  absences  a  cause  de  maladie,  etc.,  des 
ouvriers  dans  le  service  de  la  ville  d' Amster- 
dam pendant  I'annee  1912.  Elabore  par 
I'ofEce  municipal  du  travail  d'Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam.  Johannes  Miiller.  1913. 
(4),  iv,  35  p. 

A  report  on  wages,  duration  of  service,  ab- 
sence on  account  of  sickness,  etc  ,  of  municipal 
employees  of  Amsterdam  in  1912,  prepared  by 
the  municipal  bureau  of  labor. 

New  Jersey.  Increase  or  decrease  in  wages 
or  working  hours  from  Oct.  1,  1911,  to 
Sept.  30,  1912.  In  35th  annual  report  of 
New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor 
and  industries  for  year  ending  Oct.  31, 
1912.    [Trenton.]  1913.  p.  211-213. 


Statistics    of    employment    on    steam 

railroads  of  New  Jersey  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30,  1912.  In  35th 
annual  report  of  New  Jersey  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  and  industries  for  year 
ending  Oct.  31,  1912.  [Trenton.]  1913. 
p.  131-147. 

"Number  of  employees,  total  amount  paid 
in  wages,  average  daily  and  yearly  earnings  of 
employees,  number  of  employees  injured  while 
on  duty,  and  number  of  injuries  resulting  in 
death." 

New  South  Wales.  Average  weekly  wages 
according  to  occupation,  1911,  and  awards 
of  wages  boards,  1908-12.  In  Manufac- 
tories and  works,  pt.  5  of  New  South 
Wales  statistical  register  for  1911.  Sydney. 
1913.     p.  375-384,  386-432. 

Legislation  for  the  compulsory  closing 

of  shops,  and  its  administration.  In  New 
South  Wales  industrial  gazette,  v.  2.  p. 
1251-1255.     Sydney.     Mar.  1913. 

— Report  on  the  working  of  the  factories 

and  shops  act;  minimum  wage  act;  early 
closing  acts;  shearers'  accommodation  act; 
etc.,  etc.,  during  the  year  1912.  Sydney. 
Department  of  Labour  and  Industry. 
1913.    iv,  57  p. 

Same,  without  charts,  reprinted  in  New  South 
Wales  industrial  gazette,  v.  3,  p.  1286-1405, 
Sydney,  Aug.  1913. 

New  York.  Industrial  board.  Bulletin. 
no.  1.  Rules  and  regulations  permitting 
the  employment  of  women  in  canneries 
not  more  than  66  hours  a  week.  Albany. 
State  Department  of  Labor.  [1913.] 
(2)  p. 

State  department  of  labob.  In- 
dustrial directory  of  New  York  state,  1912. 
1st  annual.    Albany.    1913.    cclxiv,  562  p. 

Compiled  by  the  division  of  industrial  direc- 
tory of  the  New  York  state  department  of  labor. 
The  volume  contains:  descriptions  of  cities  and 
villages  of  not  less  than  1,000  population,  with 
special  reference  to  industrial  opportunities; 
tables  showing  conditions  relative  to  population, 
agriculture,  banking,  manufactures,  factory 
employees,  and  hours  of  labor;  a  register  of 
factories;  and  the  industry  classification  used 
by  the  department.  The  statistics  of  employees 
are  classified  for  men  (over  16  years  of  age), 
women  (over  16),  and  girls  or  boys  (14-16 
years). 

Little    Falls    textile    workers' 

dispute.  In  Bulletin  of  New  York  depart- 
ment of  labor,  v.  15.  p.  27-59.  whole 
no.  54.    Albany.     Mar.  1913. 
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In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  formal  in- 
vestigation of  the  dispute  by  the  board  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration  (p.  27-31),  is  given  the 
report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  into  the  subject  of  wages  and  cost 
of  living  of  the  Little  Falls  textile  workers 
(p.  32-59). 

Statistics    of    organized    labor. 


Annual  report  of  the  New  York  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30, 
1912.    Albany.    1913.    1,  603  p. 

The  report  is  a  tabular  presentation,  with 
analysis,  of  the  state  of  employment  from 
monthly  and  quarterly  returns,  the  number 
and  membership  of  labor  organizations,  amount 
of  idleness  and  causes  of  idleness  in  each  indus- 
try and  trade,  earnings,  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labor,  and  changes  in  hours  and  wages. 


State  factory  investigating  com- 
mission. 2d  report,  1913.  Albany.  J. 
B.  Lyon  Co.     1913.     2  v.     v,  vi,  1340  p. 

Several  studies  of  hours  and  wages,  partic- 
ularly of  women  and  children,  are  included  in 
the  report,  viz.,  hours  of  labor  and  earnings  of 
homeworkers  (p.  108-111,  698-705),  earnings, 
hours,  and  overtime  work  in  canneries  (p.  134- 
139,  781-791,  820-881,  895-902),  night  work 
of  women  (p.  193-215,  439-458),  hours  and 
wages  in  stores  (p.  270-286,  1234-1270). 

New  Zealand.  Return  of  hours  of  overtime 
worked  by  boys  and  women  during  year 
1912-13  in  factories  in  the  principal  towns 
in  New  Zealand  and  permits  granted  to 
young  persons  to  work  in  factories.  In 
22d  annual  report  of  the  department  of 
labour,  1913.  Wellington.  1913.  p.  85, 
86. 

Schedule  of  the  rates  of  wages  and  the 

hours  of  labour  in  factories  and  shops  in 
the  four  chief  industrial  districts  fixed  by 
industrial  agreements  and  by  awards  of 
the  court  of  arbitration,  in  force  on  the 
31st  March,  1913.  In  22d  annual  report 
of  the  department  of  labour,  1913.  Welling- 
ton.    1913.     p.  67-84. 

Statistics  concerning  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  New  Zealand.  In  22d 
annual  report  of  the  department  of  labour, 
1913.    Wellington.     1913.     p.  92-175. 

Tabular  presentation  showing  number  of 
persons  employed  in  each  trade  throughout  the 
year  1910-11;  average  duration  of  employment; 
average  weekly  earnings  in  each  trade  during 
period  of  employment;  and  average  weekly 
earnings  in  each  trade  throughout  the  year. 

Wage   statistics   for    year    ending    31st 

March,  1911.     Appendix  to   21st   annual 


report  of  the  department  of  labour,  1912. 

Wellington.     1913.     100  p. 
NiCHOL,    Henry.      An    eight-hour    day    in    a 

ten-hour  state.      In   Child  labor  bulletin. 

V.   2.     no.    1.     p.    142-144.     New  York. 

May  1913. 
Night  telephone  operators.    In  Survey,    v.  29. 

p.  888.    New  York.    Mar.  22,  1913. 

A  review  of  the  study,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Patton, 
of  night  telephone  service,  published  in  the 
Dec.  1912  bulletin  of  the  New  York  department 
of  labor. 

Night  work  law  tested  in  New  York  state. 

In  Survey,     v.  31.     p.  343.     New  York. 

Dec.  27,  1913. 
Norway.      ArbeidslOnninger,    1910.      Norges 

ofBcielle    statistik,    v.    212.       Kristiania. 

Statistiske  Centralbyraa.     1913.     (4),  8*, 

57  p. 

Statistics  of  wages  in  Norway  in  1910,  issued 
by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics. 


Fabriktcellingen  i  Norge,  1909.     Andet 

hefte.  Arbeidslonninger  i  industrien. 
Norges  officielle  statistik,  v.  202.  Kris- 
tiania. Statistiske  Centralbyraa.  1913. 
(6),  37*.  359  p. 

Statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  v.  2 
of  the  reports  of  the  industrial  census  of  Nor- 
way of  1909.  Prepared  by  the  central  bureau 
of  statistics  of  Norway. 


—  Fabriktoellingen  i  Norge,  1909.  Tredje 
hefte.  Arbeidstiden  i  industrien.  Norges 
officielle  statistik,  v.  206.  Kristiania. 
Statistiske  Centralbyraa.  1913.  (6), 
15*,  67  p. 

Statistics  of  hours  of  labor,  v.  3  of  the  reports 
of  the  industrial  census  of  Norway  of  1909. 
Prepared  by  the  central  bureau  of  statistics 
of  Norway. 


Industristatistik  for  aaret  1911.    Norges 

officielle  statistik,  v.  213.  Kristiania. 
Riksforsikringsanstalten.  1913.  (4),  42*, 
82  p. 

A  report  of  industrial  statistics  for  1911  for 
establishments  and  workers  subject  to  the  Nor- 
wegian accident  insurance  law,  prepared  by 
the  royal  insurance  oflBce.  The  report  gives 
such  industrial  statistics  as  concern  the  opera- 
tion of  the  insurance  law  together  with  wages 
and  extent  of  employment  of  workers. 

Obenauer,  Marie  L.  Employment  of  women 
in  power  laundries  in  Milwaukee;  a  study 
of  working  conditions  and  of  the  physical 
demands  of  the  various  laundry  occupations. 
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Bulletin  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  whole  no.  122.  Women 
in  industry  series,  no.  3.  May  15,  1913. 
Washington.     92  p. 

Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  em- 
ployment of  wage-earning  women  in  selected 
industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bulletin  of  th^  United  States  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  whole  no.  116.  Women 
in  industry  series,  no.  1.  Apr.  8,  1913. 
Washington.     68  p. 

Working  hours   of  women   in   the   pea 

canneries  of  Wisconsin.  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
whole  no.  119.  Women  in  industry 
series,  no.  2.  May  5,  1913.  Washington. 
54  p. 

R6sum6  of  bulletin  in  Survey,  v.  30,  p.  736, 
737,  New  York,  Sept.  20,  1913. 

Ohio.  Coal  mining  commission.  Report  of 
the  coal  mining  commission  to  the  governor. 
Columbus.     1913.     70  p. 

The  report  contains:  pt.  1,  conservation  of 
coal  resources;  pt.  2,  prevention  of  accidents; 
pt.  3,  screened  coal  vs.  mine-run  system  of 
payment;  appendix  containing  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  mining  industry  in  Ohio. 

One  day  of  rest  in  seven.  American  association 
for  labor  legislation  leaflet  no.  10.  [New 
York.     1913.]    4  p. 

Ontario.  Report  on  hours  of  labour  of  under- 
ground workmen  in  the  mines  of  Onta- 
rio. In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p.  1391- 
1394.    Ottawa.    June  1913. 

R6suin§  of  the  report  of  special  commissioner 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 


Wages  and  hours  of  labour.     In  ISth 

report  of  the  bureau  of  labour  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  1912.  Toronto.  1913.  p.  215- 
231. 

Tabular  statement  of  average  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  for  organized  and  unorganized 
workers  with  number  of  days  idle  and  periods 
of  wage  payment. 

Wages  and  their  proportion  to  product. 


In  ISth  report  of  the  bureau  of  labour  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  1912.  Toronto.  1913. 
p.  270-289. 

Tables  showing  wages  and  salaries  and  share 
of  product  and  increase  or  decrease  of  product 
and  of  wages. 

Oregon.     Industrial  welf.4.re  commission. 
In  the  circuit  court  of  the  state  of  Oregon 


for  the  county  of  Multnomah  .  .  .  Frank 
C.  Stettler,  ptf.  vs.  .  .  .  the  Industrial  wel- 
fare commission  .  .  .  dfs.  Opinion  of 
Hon.  T.  J.  Cleeton  .  .  .  delivered  upon  sus- 
taining the  demurrer  of  the  defendants  to 
the  complaint.    Portland.    [1913.]     lip. 

The  decision  holds  the  minimum  wage  act 
constitutional. 

Report   of  the   social   survey   committee 

of  the  consumers'  league  of  Oregon  on  the 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  work  and 
cost  and  standard  of  living  of  women  wage 
earners  in  Oregon  with  special  reference  to 
Portland.    Portland.     Jan.  1913.    71  p. 

Wages    and    occupations    of    female 

workers.  In  5th  biennial  report  of  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  and  inspector  of  factories 
and  workshops,  1912.  Salem.  1913.  p. 
54-56. 

Paton,  J.  S.  Progress  and  plenty.  Boston. 
Christopher  Press.     1913.     136  p. 

"Advocates  the  single  tax,  a  scientific  cur- 
rency, and  a  minimum  wage  to  abolish  poverty 
and  unemployment." 

Philippine  Islands.  Table  of  laborers' 
wages  in  the  provinces.  In  4th  annual 
report  of  bureau  of  labor  for  year  ended 
June  30,  1913.    Manila.     1913.    p.  46-58. 

PiGOU,  Arthur  C.  Principle  of  the  minimum 
wage.  In  Nineteenth  century,  v.  73.  p. 
644-658.     New  York.     Mar.  1913. 

Portlock,  Mabel.  Nursery  boot  and  shoe 
trade.  In  Women's  industrial  news,  new 
series,  no.  62.  p.  144-147.  London. 
July  1913. 

Porto  Rico.  Agricultural  labor  and  wages. 
In  Special  report  of  bureau  of  labor,  no.  1, 
Dec.  16, 1912.    San  Juan.    1913.    p.  29-37. 

Urban    labor.      In    Special    report    of 

bureau  of  labor,  no.  1,  Dec.  16,  1912.  San 
Juan.     1913.     p.  52-64. 

Wages  in  general.     In  Special  report 


of  bureau  of  labor,  no.  1,  Dec.  16,  1912. 
San  Juan.  1913.  p.  69-71. 
Portugal.  Escorgo  dalguns  aspectos  da  in- 
dustria  fabril  portuguesa.  Boletim  do 
trabalho  industrial  no.  83.  Lisboa. 
Reparticao  do  Trabalho  Industrial.  1913. 
50  p. 

Results  of  a  special  investigation  of  Portu- 
guese manufactures,  made  by  the  department 
of  industrial  labor  in  1907.  The  report  shows 
capital  invested,  value  of  product  and  of  mate- 
rials used,  statistics  of  employees,  including 
education,  wages,  hygiene  and  safety,  and  labor 
legislation. 
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Tribunals    de    arbitros     avindores     de 

Portugal.  Boletim  do  trabalho  industrial 
no.  84.  Coimbra.  Repartigao  do  Tra- 
balho Industrial.    1913.    53  p. 


Reports  and  statistics  of  cases  acted  upon  in 
1911  by  the  Portuguese  arbitration  boards  for 
the  settlement  of  wage  claims,  etc.  Issued  as 
bulletin  no.  84  of  the  department  of  labor  of 
Portugal. 

QtJEENSLAND.  Persons  employed  and  average 
weekly  wage  in  registered  factories.  In 
Report  of  the  director  of  labour  and  chief 
inspector  of  factories  and  shops  for  year 
ended  SOth  June,  1913.  Brisbane.  De- 
partment of  Labour.     1913.    p.  31-127. 

Wages  and  working  hours.     In  Report 

of  the  director  of  labour  and  chief  inspector 
of  factories  and  shops  for  the  year  ended 
SOth  June,  1913.  Brisbane.  Department 
of  Labour.     1913.     p.  18-22. 

Rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labour  in 
German  shipbuilding  and  machine  in- 
dustries. In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13.  p. 
995,  996.     Ottawa.     Mar.  1913. 

Raynaud,  Barthelemy.  Vers  le  salaire  mini- 
mum. Etude  d'economie  et  de  legislation 
industrielles.  Paris.  Librairie  de  la 
Societe  du  Recueil  Sirey.    1913.    xi,  518  p. 


Study    of 
legislation. 


minimum    wage    and    industrial 


Reelt,  Mary  K.  (compiler).  Selected  articles 
on  minimum  wage.  Abridged  debaters' 
handbook  series.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     1913.    48  p. 

Results  of  trade  unionism.  In  American  fed- 
erationist.  v.  20.  p.  1045,  1046.  Wash- 
ington.    Dec.  1913. 

Discussion  of  wage  rates  for  various  occu- 
pations as  presented  in  bulletin  no.  131  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Rhode  Island.  Union  wage  earners  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  26th  annual  report  of  bureau 
of  industrial  statistics,  1912.  Providence. 
1913.     p.  63-73. 

Robins,  Margaret  D.  The  minimum  wage. 
In  Life  and  labor,  v.  3.  p.  168-172. 
Chicago.     June  1913. 

School  teachers  worse  off  than  average  factory 
female  workers.  In  Square  deal.  v.  12. 
p.  36-38.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Feb.  1913. 

Seager,  Henry  R.  Fixing  wages  by  law.  In 
Common  cause,  v.  3.  p.  423-426.  New 
York.     June  1913. 

The  minimum  wage  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram  for   social   reform.      In   Annals   of 


American    academy.    '  v.    48.      p.    3-12. 

Philadelphia.     July  1913. 

—  The    theory    of   the   minimum    wage. 


Address  before  the  joint  session  of  the 
American  association  for  labor  legisla- 
tion and  the  American  economic  associa- 
tion, Boston,  Dec.  28,  1912.  In  American 
labor  legislation  review,  v.  3.  p.  81-91. 
New  York.     Feb.  1913. 

SotTTH  Australia.  Report  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tor of  factories  [on  the  factories  act,  1907, 
and  the  early  closing  and  lifts  acts],  for 
year  ended  Dec.  31,  1912.  Adelaide.  De- 
partment of  Industry.     1913.    33  p. 

Stewart,  Ethelbert.  Shorter  hours  for  pulp 
and  paper  makers.  In  American  federa- 
tionist.  v.  20.  p.  461,  462.  Washington. 
June  1913. 

Strike  investigation  by  the  committee  of  the 
copper  country  commercial  club  of  Michigan, 
1913.    Chicago.     [1913.]     85  p. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  strike  investiga- 
tion, the  report  gives  data  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
trict involved  in  the  strike,  showing  among 
other  matters  the  housing  conditions,  cost  of 
living,  wages,  welfare  work,  pension  and  relief 
funds,  safety  measures,  etc.  p.  73  and  75  give 
tables  of  wages  and  earnings  of  miners  by  occu- 
pations and  companies. 

Sweden.  Arbetartillgang,  arbetstid  och  arbetslon 
inom  Sveriges  jordbruk  ar  1912.  Social- 
statistik.  Stockholm.  K.  Socialstyrelsen. 
1913.     119  p. 

Statistics  of  labor  supply,  hours  of  labor,  and 
wages  in  agriculture  in  Sweden  in  1912,  issued 
by  the  Swedish  department  of  social  statistics. 

Switzerland.  Rapports  des  gouvernements 
cantonaux  sur  V execution  de  la  loi  federate 
concernant  le  travail  dans  les  fabriques, 
1911  et  1912.  Aarau.  Departement 
Federal  de  I'Industrie.    1913.    131  p. 

Report  on  the  enforcement  of  federal  factory 
laws  in  Switzerland  in  1911  and  1912.  Reports 
of  factory  inspection,  accidents,  hours  of  labor 
and  Sunday  work,  child  labor,  prosecutions, 
etc.,  are  given  for  each  canton  separately. 

Tariff  revision  and  wage  cuts.  In  Survey,  v. 
30.    p.  261.    New  York.    May  24,  1913. 

Thompson,  C.  Bertrand.  The  relation  of 
scientific  management  to  the  wage  prob- 
lem. In  Journal  of  political  economy,  v. 
21.    p.  630-642.    Chicago.    July  1913. 

Scientific  management  and  the  wage 

problem.  The  history  of  wage  systems  — 
a  logical  attitude  for  labor  unions.     In 
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Industrial  engineering  and  engineering 
digest,  v.  13.  p.  430-433.  New  York. 
Oct.  1913. 


Condensed  from  paper  read  at  the  manage- 
ment conference  of  the  Western  economic 
society,  Chicago,  1913. 

TotTGARD  DE  BoiSMiLON,  Mile.  A.  Le  syn- 
dicalisme  f^minin  dans  les  industries 
textiles  en  Angleterre.  In  Le  Musee 
social.  Memoires  et  documents.  Paris. 
May  1913.    p.  117-134. 

A  study  of  women's  labor  organizations  in 
the  textile  industries  in  England.  Statistics 
of  wages  and  organizations  by  Qccupations  are 
given  in  supplementary  tables. 

United  States.  Conyngton,  Mary.  Em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  selected 
industries,  v.  18  of  Report  on  condition 
of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States.  Senate  doc.  no.  645.  61st 
cong.  2d  sess.  Prepared  by  the  United 
States  bureau  of  labor.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1913. 
531  p. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  of  work,  the  labor 
force,  and  the  hours  and  earnings  of  women  and 
children  in  various  industries.  Chapter  2  gives 
statistical  tables  by  industries. 


—  Eight-hour  day  on  work  done  for  the 
United  States,  effective  Jan.  1,  1913. 
(Text  of  act.)  In  Labour  gazette,  v.  13. 
p.  766,  767.     Ottawa.     Jan.  1913. 

—  Eight  hours  for  women  employed  in 
District  of  Columbia.  Hearings  before  the 
committee  on  labor  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  bill  H.  R.  27281  relating 
to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  women 
employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Jan. 
SO,  Feb.  6-8,  10-12,  191S.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1913. 
172  p. 

Hours.     In  American  labor  legislation 

review,     v.  3.     p.  396-403.     New  York. 
Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  states,  for  public  and  private 
employment,  of  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor 
enacted  in  the  United  States  during  1913. 


—  Minimum  wage  board  legislation  in 
the  United  States.  In  Board  of  trade 
labour  gazette,  v.  21.  p.  203,  204.  Lon- 
don.    June  1913. 

—  Peters,  Andrew  J.  Proposed  model 
law  to  regulate  the  hours  of  employment  for 
women  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    Speech 


of  Labor. 

delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
Mar.  1,  1913.  Washington.  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents.     1913.     16  p. 

Prevailing  hours  of  labor  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  1909.  In  v.  8  of 
reports  of  the  13th  census  of  the  United 
States,  1910.  Washington.  Bureau  of 
the  Census.     1913.    p.  306-329. 

Prohibition    of    night    work    of   young 

persons.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whole  no.  117. 
Miscellaneous  series,  no.  2.  Apr.  10, 
1913.    Washington.    74  p. 

A  translation  of  the  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  international  labor  office  for  the  inter- 
national conference  to  be  held  at  Berne,  Sept. 
1913. 


Ten-hour    maximum    working-day    for 

women  and  young  persons.  Bulletin  of  the 
United  Stat^  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 
whole  no.  118.  Miscellaneous  series,  no.  3. 
Apr.  10,  1913.    Washington.    71  p. 

Union    scale    of   wages   and    hours    of 

labor,  1907  to  1912.  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
whole  no.  131.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor 
series,  no.  3.  Aug.  15,  1913.  Washington. 
121  p. 

Wages.     In  American  labor  legislation 

review,  v.  3.  p.  425-432.  New  York. 
Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  states,  of  laws  relating  to 
wages  in  public  and  private  employment,  enacted 
in  the  United  States  during  1913. 


Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot 

and  shoe  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods  in- 
dustries: 1890  to  1912.  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 
whole  no.  134.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor 
series,  no.  4.  Aug.  26,  1913.  Washing- 
ton.    112  p. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cigar 

and  clothing  industries,  1911  and  1912. 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  whole  no.  135.  Wages 
and  hours  of  labor  series,  no.  5.  Sept.  2, 
1913.     Washington.     80  p. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton, 

woolen,  and  silk  industries,  1890  to  1912. 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  whole  no.  128.  Wages 
and  hours  of  labor  series,  no.  1.  Aug.  14, 
1913.     Washington.     206  p. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber, 

millwork,  and  furniture  industries,  1890 
to  1912.     Bulletin  of  the  United   States 
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bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whole  no.  129. 
Wages  and  hours  of  labor  series,  no.  2. 
Aug.  14,  1913.  Washington.  178  p. 
—  Woman's  work.  In  American  labor 
legislation  review,  v.  3.  p.  433-447.  New 
York.    Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  states,  of  laws  relating  to 
the  minimum  wage  and  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  women,  enacted  in  the  United 
States  during  1913.  Includes  a  tabular  presen- 
tation of  the  minimum  wage  laws  in  the  United 
States. 


Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of 

employers  and  employees,  v.  3  of  report 
on  conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  doc.  no.  110.  62d  cong.  1st  sess. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor.  Washing- 
ton. Superintendent  of  Documents. 
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Utah.  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  labor  wage 
schedules.  In  1st  report  of  the  state  bureau 
of  immigration,  labor  and  statistics,  1911- 
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Van  Kleeck,  Mary.  Working  conditions  in 
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A  review  of  the  "Department  store  number" 
of  the  National  civic  federation  review,  v.  4, 
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Victoria.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of 
factories  and  shops,  1912.  Melbourne. 
Department  of  Labour.     1913.     162  p. 

Report  on  the  wording  of  the  factories  and 
shops  acts,  the  servants'  registry  offices  acts, 
and  the  lifts  regulation  act.  The  report  is 
mainly  a  tabular  presentation  of  wage  statistics 
classified  by  age,  sex,  etc.,  of  the  workers  af- 
fected for  various  trades  for  which  special  wage 
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Virginia.  Industrial  statistics.  In  16th  an- 
nual  report  of  bureau  of  labor  and  indus- 
trial statistics,  1913.  Richmond.  1913. 
p.  6-102. 
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Wages    of    railway    employees,    1912. 

In  16th  annual  report  of  bureau  of  labor 
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Wages  in  woolen  mills.  In  Bulletin  of  the 
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Extract  from  the  memorial  of  the  national 
association  of  wool  manufacturers  presented  to 
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variety  of  ranges.  In  Square  deal.  v.  12. 
p.  249-252.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Apr. 
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Review  of  the  United  States  consular  reports. 

West  Virginia.  Wages  in  mines.  In  Annual 
report  of  the  department  of  mines  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1912.  Charleston. 
[1913.]     Section  2.     p.  219-224. 

Western  Australia.  Annual  report  of  chief 
inspector  of  factories,  1912.  In  Report  on 
the  medical,  health,  factories,  and  early 
closing  department,  1912.  Perth.  1913. 
p.  83-98. 

Includes  reports  on  the  "factories  act,  1904" 
and  the  "early  closing  act,  1902."  Tables  3 
and  4  show  number  of  employees  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age,  by  years  and  sex. 

Weston,  Edmund.    Minimum  wage  for  women 

plan.      Its    economic    aspect;     probable 

effect  of  regulation  by  the  several  states. 

In  American  employer,    v.  1.    p.  649-654. 
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Wood,  Arthur  E.  The  problem  of  the  worker 
who  is  unable  to  earn  the  legal  minimum 
wage.  In  Proceedings  of  the  national  con- 
ference of  charities  and  correction,  Seattle, 
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Conference.     1913.     p.  234-246. 

Wood,  Frances.  The  course  of  real  wages  in 
London,  1900-12.  In  Journal  of  the  royal 
statistical  society,  v.  77.  p.  1-55.  Lon- 
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Discussion  of  wages  and  changes  in  the  cost 
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Working  conditions  in  New  York  stores.  In 
National  civic  federation  review,  v.  4.  no. 
1.    p.  1-32.    New  York.    July  15,  1913. 

A  report  made  by  the  national  civic  fed- 
eration under  the  auspices  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment upon  welfare  activities  in  22  retail 
concerns  —  wrongs  to  be  righted  and  specific 
recommendations  for  improvements  —  length  of 
work-day  —  women's  wages  —  relation  of  wage 
scale  to  white  slavery. 
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Workingwomen  and  wages.    A  poll  of  the  press. 

In  Outlook.     V.   103.     p.  705-707.     New 

York.     Mar.  29,  1913. 
Wkight,  Thomas  (editor).    Sweated  labour  and 

trade    boards    act.      Catholic    studies    in 

social  reform,  2.     London.     P.  S.  King  & 

Son.     1913.    78  p. 


Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. 

ZiMMEEN,  Dorothy  M.  The  trade  boards. 
In  Women's  industrial  news,  new  series, 
no.  60.    p.  102-105.    London.    Jan.  1913. 


Contains  a  tabular  statement  of  the  deter- 
minations of  the  boards  in  four  industries. 
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Better  conditions  for  women  workers.  In 
National  civic  federation  review,  v.  4.  no. 
2.    p.  18,  19.    New  York.    Dec.  1,  1913. 

A  discussion  of  the  provisions  for  health, 
comfort,  and  protection  of  women  in  industry, 
reported  at  the  5th  conference  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  welfare  features 
of  large  industrial  and  mercantile  establishments. 
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of  a  large  German  engineering  concern 
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beverages  during  working  hours.  In  In- 
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welfare  work.  In  Report  on  the  wage- 
earning  women  of  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
City  [Mo.]  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  1913.  p.  85- 
95. 

Lunch  rooms,  rest  rooms,  and  welfare  work  in 
mercantile  establishments.  In  2d  report 
of  the  New  York  state  factory  investigating 


commission,  v.  2.  Albany.  J.  B.  Lyon 
Co.     1913.    p.  1209-1214. 

Otey,  Elizabeth  L.  Employers'  welfare  work. 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
labor  statistics.  whole  no.  123.  Mis- 
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Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1913.     80  p. 
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Battle  Creek,  Mich.    July  1913. 
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Chicago.    [1913.]    85  p. 
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trict involved  in  the  strike  showing  among 
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living,  wages,  welfare  work,  pension  and  relief 
funds,  safety  measures,  etc.  p.  73  and  75  give 
tables  of  wages  and  earnings  of  miners  by  occu- 
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Working  conditions  in  New  York  stores.  In 
National  civic  federation  review,  v.  4. 
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A  report  made  by  the  national  civic  federa- 
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recommendations  for  improvements  —  length 
of  work-day  —  women's  wages  —  relation  of 
wage  scale  to  white  slavery. 
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and  child  labor  and  reports  on  the  subjects  in 
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Prepared  by  Dr.  Abelsdorff  for  the  section  for 
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de  menores.  In  Boletin  del  departamento 
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Woman  and  child  labor  in  the  Argentine 
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Bell,  Luella  F.  The  minimum  wage  for 
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p.  71-77.    Cleveland.    Sept.  1913. 

Better  conditions  for  women  workers.  In 
National  civic  federation  review.  v.  4. 
no.  2.  p.  18,  19.  New  York.  Dec.  1, 
1913. 

A  discussion  of  the  provisions  for  health, 
comfort,  and  protection  of  women  in  industry 
reported  at  the  5th  conference  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  welfare  features 
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California.  Labor  conditions  in  the  canning 
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bureau  of  labor  statistics.     Sacramento. 
1913.     34  p. 

p.  20-34  are  reprinted  from  bulletin  no.  96 
of  United  States  bureau  of  labor  —  a  study  of 
employment  of  women  workers  in  the  canneries 
of  CaUfornia  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 
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the  conditions  of  wage-earning  women 
AND  MINORS,  APPOINTED  1911.  Report  to 
the  general  assembly  of  1913.  Hartford. 
1913.     297  p. 

An  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  cotton, 
silk,  corset,  metal,  and  rubber  industries  and 
in  the  alteration  rooms  of  cloak  and  suit  de- 
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German  working  women's  organizations. 

How  a  special  committee  of  the  Boston  cham- 
ber of  commerce  settled  the  telephone 
controversy.  In  Boston  chamber  of  com- 
merce news.  Apr.  14,  1913.  p.  1,  5,  7; 
Apr.  21,  1913.    p.  1,  2. 

How  long  is  the  woman  wage-earner's  working 
life?  A  new  answer.  In  Survey,  v.  31. 
p.  324,  325.    New  York.    Dec.  20,  1913. 

Indiana.  State  bureau  of  inspection.  1st 
annual  report,  1912.  Indianapolis.  1913. 
572  p. 

In  addition  to  reports  of  inspections  of 
factories,    mercantile    establishments,    bakeries. 
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laundries,  hotels,  printing  offices,  public  build- 
ings, quarries,  mines,  etc.,  the  tables  show  num- 
bers of  women  and  children  employed,  wages 
paid,  strikes,  industrial  statistics,  and  statistics 
of  accidents. 

Is  nine  dollars  a  week  a  fair  minimum  wage 

for  the  average  girl?  In  Square  deal.    v.  12. 

p.   118-120.     Battle  Creek,  Mich.     Mar. 

1913. 
Laughlin,  C.  E.    The  work-a-day  girl.    New 

York.    Revell.     1913.    320  p. 
Lewis,  William  D.     Law  designed  to  control 

wages    of    women    shows    advancement. 

In  Square  deal.    v.  12.    p.  135-139.    Battle 

Creek,  Mich.    Mar.  1913. 

Notes  on  proposed  Pennsylvania  legislation. 

Massachusetts.  Bureau  of  statistics. 
26th  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  man- 
ufactures for  the  year  1911.  Boston.  1913. 
xxvi,  137  p. 

The  statistics  of  wage-earners  are  given  for 
males  and  females  in  two  age  groups,  viz.,  18 
years  of  age  and  over  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

State  board   of  labor  and   indus- 

•   tries.       Bulletins,      nos.     1-3.       Boston. 

Aug.-Nov.  1913. 

Bulletin  no.  1.  Aug.  1913.  Laws  relating 
to  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. With  a  summary  for  the  informa- 
tion of  employers  of  labor.    63  p. 

Bulletin  no.  2.  Sept.  1913.  Laws  relating 
to  school  attendance  and  the  employment 
of  minors.  With  an  explanation  for  the 
use  of  school  authorities.    49  p. 

Bulletin  no.  3.  Nov.  1913.  Laws  relating 
to  labor  enforced  by  the  state  board  of 
labor  and  industries,  1913.  104  p. 
Matthews,  Lillian  R.  Women  in  trade  unions 
in  San  Francisco.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia publications  in  economics,  v.  3. 
no.  1.  Berkeley.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press.  1913.  100  p. 
Michigan.  Inspection  of  factories,  work- 
shops, hotels,  and  stores.  In  30th  annual 
report  of  Michigan  department  of  labor. 
Lansing.  1913.  p.  93-96,  102-417,  438- 
453. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  statistics  of  in- 
spection showing  wages,  child  labor  and  woman 
labor,  etc. 

Special  investigation  of  working  con- 
ditions of  over  1,500  women  and  girls. 
In  30th  annual  report  of  Michigan  depart- 
ment of  labor.  Lansing.  1913.  p.  22-28, 
49-81. 


Report  of  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the 
need  of  a  minimum  wage  law  for  the  protection 
of  girl  workers. 

Miner,  Maude  E.  The  relation  between  occu- 
pation and  criminality  of  women.  In 
Survey,  v.  30.  p.  731,  732.  New  York. 
Sept.  20,  1913. 

Review  of  v.  15  of  the  federal  report  on  the 
condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in 
the  United  States. 

Missouri.     Kansas  City  board  of  public 

WELFARE,    bureau    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

Report  on  the  wage-earning  women  of 
Kansas  City.    Kansas  City.     1913.    95  p. 

Montgomery,  Louise.  The  American  girl  in 
the  stock  yards  district.  Chicago.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.     1913.     70  p. 

National  women's  tr.\de  union  league  of 
America.  Proceedings  of  4th  biennial  con- 
vention, St.  Louis,  June  2-7,  1913.  Chi- 
cago.   The  League.     [1913.]    60  p. 

New  York.  State  department  of  labor. 
Industrial  board.  Bulletin.  no.  1. 
Rules  and  regulations  permitting  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in .  canneries  not 
more  than  sixty-six  hours  a  week.  Al- 
bany.    [1913.]     (2)  p. 

Industrial    directory     of    New 

York  state,  1912.  1st  annual.  Albany. 
1913.     cclxiv,  562  p. 

Compiled  by  the  division  of  industrial  direc- 
tory of  the  New  York  state  department  of  labor. 
The  volume  contains:  descriptions  of  cities  and 
villages  of  not  less  than  1,000  population,  with 
special  reference  to  industrial  opportunities; 
tables  showing  conditions  relative  to  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  banking,  manufactures,  fac- 
tory employees,  and  hours  of  labor;  a  register 
of  factories;  and  the  industry  classification  used 
by  the  department.  The  statistics  of  employees 
are  classified  for  men  (over  16  years  of  age), 
women  (over  16),  and  girls  or  boys  (14-16 
years) . 


—  State   factory    investigating    com- 
mission.    2d  report,   1913.     Albany.     J.       jj 
B.  Lyon  Co.    2  v.    v,  vi,  1340  p.  1 

Several  studies  of  woman  and  child  labor  are 
included  in  this  report,  viz.,  manufacturing  in 
tenements,  conditions  in  the  canning,  tobacco, 
and  printing  industries,  in  core  rooms  and  mer-  j 
cantile  establishments,  night  work  of  women 
in  factories.  In  the  appendices  are  memoranda 
of  the  New  York  state  canners'  association,  the 
needle  trades  association,  and  the  Brooklyn 
consumers'  league. 
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stores.  In  National  civic  federation  review. 
V.  4.  no.  1.  p.  1-32.  New  YOrk.  July 
15,  1913. 

A  report  made  by  the  national  civic  federa- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment upon  welfare  activities  in  22  retail  concerns 
—  wrongs  to  be  righted  and  specific  recommen- 
dations for  improvements  —  length  of  work- 
day —  women's  wages  —  relation  of  wage  scale 
to  white  slavery. 

New  Zealand.  Reports  of  women's  employ- 
ment branches  of  the  department  of 
labour.  In  22d  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labour,  1913.  Wellington.  1913. 
p.  xxiii,  xxiv,  41-45. 

Current  monthly  statistics  are  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  New  Zealand  department 
of  labour. 

Return  of   hours   of  overtime  worked 


by  boys  and  women  during  year  1912-13 
in  factories  in  the  principal  towns  in  New 
Zealand  and  permits  granted  to  young 
persons  to  work  in  factories.  In  22d  an- 
nual report  of  the  department  of  labour, 
1913.  Wellington.  1913.  p.  85,  86. 
Night  telephone  operators.  In  Survey,  v.  29. 
p.  888.    New  York.     Mar.  22,  1913. 

A  review  of  the  study,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Patton, 
of  night  telephone  service,  published  in  the 
Dec.  1912  bulletin  of  the  New  York  department 
of  labor. 

Obenauer,  Marie  L.  Employment  of  women  in 
power  laundries  in  Milwaukee;  a  study  of 
working  conditions  and  of  the  physical 
demands  of  the  various  laundry  occupa- 
tions. Bxilletin  of  the  United  States 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whole  no.  122. 
Women  in  industry  series,  no.  3.  May 
15,  1913.    Washington.    92  p. 

Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  em- 
ployment of  wage-earning  women  in  selected 
industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  whole  no.  116.  Women 
in  industry  series,  no.  1.  Apr.  8,  1913. 
Washington.     68  p. 

— Working   hours   of  women   in   the  pea 

canneries  of  Wisconsin.  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 
whole  no.  119.  Women  in  industry  series, 
no.  2.    May  5,  1913.    54  p. 

R6sum6  of  bulletin  in  Survey,  v.  30,  p.  736, 
737,  New  York,  Sept.  20,  1913. 
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O'Hara,  Edwin  V.  Welfare  legislation  for 
luomen  and  minors.  Portland,  Ore. 
Consumers'  League.     Jan.  1913.     (12)  p. 

Bound  with  report  of  the  social  survey  com- 
mittee of  the  consumers'  league  of  Oregon  on 
.  .  .  women  wage-earners  in  Oregon  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Portland. 

Ohio.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Ab- 
stract of  36th  annual  report,  1912.  Colum- 
bus.    1913.     39  p. 

An  abstract  of  industrial  statistics  and  coal 
mining,  1910  and  1911,  with  a  r^sumg  of  the 
work  of  free  employment  offices,  inspection, 
statistics  of  employment  of  women  and  children. 

Oregon.  Report  of  the  social  survey  committee 
of  the  consumers'  league  of  Oregon  on  the 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  work,  and 
cost  and  standard  of  living  of  women  wage 
earners  in  Oregon  with  special  reference 
to  Portland.    Portland.    Jan.  1913.    71  p. 

Wages    and     occupations    of    female 

workers.  In  5th  biennial  report  of  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  and  inspector  of  factories 
and  workshops,  1912.  Salem.  1913.  p. 
54-56. 

Page,  Anne  B.  Labour  laws  for  women  and 
children  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Women's 
industrial  news.  v.  17.  new  series,  p. 
171-186.     London.     Oct.  1913. 

Porto  Rico.  Work  of  women  and  children. 
In  Special  report  of  bureau  of  labor,  no.  1, 
Dec.  16,1912.    San  Juan.    1913.    p.  23-27. 

Potter,  Frances  S.  Women's  trade  unions. 
In  Survey,  v.  29.  p.  886,  887.  New 
York.     Mar.  22,  1913. 

A  review  of  "Women  in  trade  unions,"  v.  10 
of  the  federal  report  on  the  condition  of  woman 
and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 

Potter,  Zenas  L.  Industrial  conditions  in 
the  canning  industry  of  New  York  state. 
In  2d  report  of  the  New  York  state  factory 
investigating  commission,  v.  2.  Albany. 
J.  B.  Lyon  Co.     1913.    p.  757-915. 

Report  of  an  investigation  conducted  during 
the  summer  of  1912. 

Robins,  Margaret  D.  Women  in  industry. 
Contribution  to  "New  year  goals  in 
social  work,  1914."  In  Survey,  v.  31. 
p.  351.     New  York.     Dec.  27,  1913. 

Schneidermann,  Rose.  The  white  goods 
workers  of  New  York.  Their  struggle  for 
human  conditions.  In  Life  and  labor. 
V.  3.    p.  132-136.    Chicago.    May  1913. 
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School  teachers  worse  off  than  the  average 
factory  female  worker.  In  Square  deal. 
V.  12.  p.  36-38.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Feb.  1913. 

Sergeant,  Elizabeth  S.  The  other  side  of 
the  door.  A  glimpse  of  the  Paris  home- 
workers.  In  Outlook.  V.  104.  p.  173- 
181.    New  York.    May  24,  1913. 

Some  new  state  laws  affecting  women's  work. 
In  Survey,  v.  30.  p.  161,  162.  New 
York.     May  3,  1913. 

Strike  and  its  remedies.  In  Outlook,  v.  103. 
p.  253-258.    New  York.    Feb.  1,  1913. 

A  disctission  of  garment  workers'  strikes  in 
New  York  city  and  the  "protocol  of  peace  ". 

Sullivan,  John  J.  Breeding  social  discon- 
tent. Factory  conditions  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  Common  cause,  v.  3. 
p.  234-238.    New  York.     Mar.  1913. 

TouGARD  DE  BoisMiLON,  Mile.  A.  Le  syn- 
dicaUsme  feminin  dans  les  industries 
textiles  en  Angleterre.  In  Le  Musee  social. 
Mimoireset  documents.  Paris.  May  1913. 
p.  117-134. 

A  study  of  women's  labor  organizaticms  in 
the  textile  industries  in  England.  Statistics  of 
wages  and  organizations  by  occupations  are 
given  in  supplementary  tables. 

Trax,  Lola  C.  Working  women  in  Maryland. 
In  Life  and  labor,  v.  3.  p.  100-104. 
Chicago.     Apr.  1913. 

United  States.  Eight  hours  for  women  em- 
ployed in  District  of  Columbia.  Hearings 
before  the  committee  on  labor  of  the  house  of 
representatives  on  the  bill  H.  R.  27281  re- 
lating to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
women  employed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Jan.  30,  Feb.  6-8,  10-12,  1913. 
Washington.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    1913.     172  p. 

Peters,   Andrew  J.     Proposed  model 

law  to  regulate  the  hours  of  employment  for 
women  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  W^ash- 
ington.  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
1913.     16  p. 

Speech  delivered  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, Mar.  1,  1913. 

Ten-hour    maximum    working-day   for 

women  and  young  persons.  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, whole  no.  118.  Miscellaneous 
series,  no.  3.  Apr.  10,  1913.  Washing- 
ton.    71  p. 


Woman's   work.      In    American   labor 

legislation    review.      v.    3.      p.    433-447. 
New  York.    Oct.  1913. 

An  analysis,  by  states,  of  laws  relating  to 
the  minimum  wage  and  hours  and  conditions 
of  employment  for  women,  enacted  in  the  United 
States  during  1913.  Includes  a  tabular  pres- 
entation of  the  minimum  wage  laws  in  the 
United  States. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary.  Artificial  flower  makers. 
Russell  Sage  foundation  publication. 
New  York.  Survey  Associates.  1913. 
xix,  261  p. 

Women  in  the  bookbinding  trade.  Rus- 
sell Sage  foundation  publication.  New 
York.  Survey  Associates.  1913.  xx, 
270  p. 

The  first  study  of  a  series  by  the  committee 
on  women's  work  of  the  Russell  Sage  founda- 
tion. The  report  is  based  on  personal  investi- 
gation of  210  binderies,  out  of  247,  in  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  and  interviews 
with  201  out  of  about  6,000  workers. 


Working  conditions  in  New  York  de- 
partment stores.  In  Survey,  v.  31,  p. 
50,  51.    New  York.    Oct.  11,  1913. 

A  review  of  the  "Department  store  number" 
of  the  National  civic  federation  review,  v.  4, 
no.  1.  July  15,  1913. 

Victoria  council  of  women.  Report  of  com- 
mittee appointed  by,  to  inquire  into 
labour  conditions  affecting  female  workers 
in  the  city.  (Abstract  of  report.)  In 
Labour  gazette.  v.  14.  p.  683,  684. 
Ottawa.     Dec.  1913. 

Vocations  open  to  college  women.  Bulletin  of 
the  university  of  Minnesota.  Extra 
series,  no.  1.    Minneapolis.    [1913.]    39  p. 

Wagner,  O.  Die  Frau  im  Dienste  der  Reichs- 
Post-  und  Telegraphenverwaltung  unter  be- 
sonderer  Beriicksichtigung  Bayerns,  Wiirt- 
tembergs  und  des  Auslandes.  Leipzig. 
Teubner.     1913.     vi,  247  p. 

Women  emplo}''ees  in  the  imperial  postal  and 
telegraph  service  with  special  reference  to  Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg,  and  foreign  countries. 

WiLLCOX,  William  R.  Women  in  New  York 
department  stores.  A  reply.  In  Survey. 
V.  31.  p.  181-183.  New  York.  Nov.  15, 
1913. 

Criticism  of  article  by  Miss  Van  Kleeck  in 
Survey,  Oct.  11,  1913. 
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Wise,  Stephen  S.  Safeguarding  workers.  In 
Survey,  v.  29.  p.  734,  735.  New  York. 
Feb.  22,  1913. 

Comments  on  legislation  in  behalf  of  women 
and  children  proposed  by  the  New  York  factory 
investigating  commission. 

WiTHiNGTON,    Anne.      When    the    telephone 

girls  organized.     In  Survey,     v.   30.     p. 

621-623.     New  York.     Aug.  16,  1913. 
WoMEB,  Parley  P.     The  church  and  the  labor 

conflict.     New  York.     Macmillan.     1913. 

X,  302  p. 

Some  of  the  important  chapters  are:  The 
protection  of  the  wage-earning  woman  and 
child  (p.  162-183),  the  question  of  the  open  or 
closed  shop  (p.  184-205),  labor's  appeal  to  ■s'io- 
lence  (p.  206-227),  the  establishment  of  labor 
coiirts  (p.  228-250). 


Wood,  Arthur  E.  The  problem  of  the  worker 
who  is  unable  to  earn  the  legal  minimum 
wage.  In  Proceedings  of  the  national  con- 
ference of  charities  and  correction,  Seattle, 
July  5-12,  1913.  Chicago.  The  National 
Conference.     1913.     p.  234-246. 

Workingwomen  and  wages.  A  poll  of  the 
press.  In  Outlook,  v.  103.  p.  705-707. 
New  York.    Mar.  29,  1913. 

Zahn,  Friedrich.  Woman  in  industrial  life  of 
the  principal  civilized  nations  —  a  social, 
demographic,  hygienic  study.  In  Trans- 
actions of  the  15th  international  congress 
on  hygiene  and  demography,  Washington, 
Sept.  23-28,  1912.  v.  6.  Washington. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  1913.  p. 
321-342. 

See  also  references  under  Home  Work. 
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15-19.    New  York.    Apr.  5,  1913. 

This  article  was  also  published  in  pamphlet 
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Australia.  Workmen's  compensation  in 
Australia.  In  Labour  bulletin  of  the  com- 
momwealth  bureau  of  census  and  statistics. 
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Indianapolis.  Workmen's  Compensation 
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INDUSTEIAL  HOME  WOEK  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Purpose  and  Results  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  inquiry,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  this  report,  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  relative  to  the  extent 
of  "  home  work,"  so-called,  in  Massachusetts,  the  industries  in  which  it 
exists,  its  influence  upon  factory  work  and  wages,  the  type  of  family 
engaged  in  it,  the  motive  for  engaging  in  it,  the  nature  of  the  income  re- 
ceived —  whether  supplementary  or  otherwise  —  and  its  effect  upon  family 
life.  The  subject  was  approached,  furthermore,  with  the  object  in  view 
of  ascertaining  facts  and  conditions  in  their  relation  to : 

(a)  The  workers:  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  home  work  in 
Massachusetts  by  sex,  age,  and  nationality ;  the  processes  upon  which  they 
are  engaged ;  the  character  of  the  work  and  working  conditions ;  the  wages 
received. 

(&)  The  industries  employing  home  workers:  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments in  each  industry;  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  home  workers  to 
factory  workers ;  the  ratio  of  the  amounts  paid  in  wages  in  the  two  groups ; 
the  determination,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  extent  to  which  home  work  is 
increasing  or  decreasing;  whether  manufacturers  regard  it  as  necessary 
to  the  industry;  and  how  far  it  is,  in  fact,  an  efficient  method  of  pro- 
duction. 

(c)  The  public:  Whether  conditions  exist  which  endanger  public 
health  or  throw  upon  society  the  burden  of  parasitic  industries. 

While  the  report  may  not  in  all  respects  answer  these  questions  cate- 
gorically or  as  completely  as  might  be  desired,  it  is,  nevertheless,  believed 
that  the  results  as  presented  constitute  a  fairly  comprehensive  and  accurate 
picture  of  this  phase-  of  industrial  life  in  Massachusetts  and  may  be  useful 
as  a  basis  for  further  consideration  of  this  important  subject.  Informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  831  employers,  of  whom  675  were  interviewed 
by  agents  of  the  Bureau.  Of  this  number,  284  were  found  to  be  giving 
out  home  work.  The  agents  also  interviewed  53  contractors  or  distribu- 
tors, and  2,409  home  workers.     Complete  information  relative  to  home 
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work  was  obtained  from  134  establishments.  The  number  of  individual 
home  workers  connected  with  these  134  establishments  is  estimated  at 
20,075  —  this  estimate  being  based  upon  the  number  of  names  appearing 
on  the  manufacturers'  pay-rolls,  which  often  represent  gTOups  of  workers, 
and  the  number  of  workers  discovered  actually  at  work. 

The  principal  outstanding  facts  seen  as  the  results  of  this  inquiry  are 
as  follows: 

1.  A  low  average  of  wages  generally  prevails  for  home  worh,  59.5 
per  cent  of  those  who  received  payments  for  nine  months  or  longer  during 
the  year  being  found  to  earn  less  than  $100  for  the  year;  78.5  per  cent 
being  found  to  earn  less  than  $150;  and  only  4.1  per  cent  being  found 
to  earn  $300  or  over,  while  50  per  cent  of  those  reporting  their  hourly 
earnings  earned  less  than  eight  cents  an  hour  and  22.5  per  cent  earned  less 
than  five  cents  an  hour.  The  statistics  indicate,  however,  that  home  work 
in  Massachusetts  does  not  represent  the  sole  or  principal  means  of  support 
in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  only  36  out  of  1,450  families  of 
home  workers  covered  by  the  investigation  being  found  to  be  wholly 
dependent  on  home  work,  while  58.1  percent  of  the  1,131  families  report- 
ing income  received  not  less  than  $750  during  the  year  aside  from  home- 
work earnings;  and  80  per  cent  received  $500  or  more  annually  from 
outside  sources.  Moreover,  the  total  income  from  all  sources  of  families 
doing  home  work  is  not  abnormally  low,  the  hours  are  not  excessively 
long,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the  work  are,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  In  these  respects  the  condition  of  home  workers  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  disclosed  by  this  inquiry,  appears  to  be  appreciably  diiferent 
from  that  shown  by  investigations  elsewhere,  —  for  example,  in  !N'ew 
York  and  in  England  where  there  were  found  considerable  numbers  of 
women  totally  dependent  on  home  Avork,  toiling  for  excessively  long  hours 
at  extremely  low  wages,  and,  consequently,  in  a  state  of  economic  exploita- 
tion properly  designated  as  "  sweated  labor." 

2.  There  is  little  competition  between  factory  and  home  worTcers,  so 
that  the  effect  upon  factory  work  is  slight.  In  the  134  establishments 
investigated  from  Avhich  complete  data  were  obtained,  the  home  workers 
constituted  57.8  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  and  received  only  eight  per 
cent  of  the  wages  during  year  under  investigation.  In  connection  with 
the  low  pay  and  large  number  of  home  workers,  the  fact  should  be  em- 
phasized that  home  workers  are  not  employed,  as  a  rule,  for  full  time, 
working  generally  only  for  a  few  hours  each  day.  This  fact  accounts  for 
the  discrepancy  between  the  large  number  of  workers  and  the  small  amount 
of  wages.     The  following  table  shows,  for  the  industries  covered  by  the 
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inquiry,  the  relation  between  the  factory  workers  and  the  home  workers 
with  respect  to  numbers  and  wages. 

Table  1.  —  Relation  of  Factory  to  Home  Workers  and  Wages. 


Industries. 

Percentages  op 
Factory  — 

Pbrckntages  of 
Home  — 

Workers 

Wages 

Workers 

Wages 

All  Industries. 

Wearing  apparel 

Paper  goods, 

Jewelry  and  silverware 

Sporting  goods, 

Celluloid  goods 

Other  industries, 

42.2 

57.5 
33.9 
25.1 
11.9 
81.5 
70.2 

92.0 

90.0 
94.9 
91.3 
69.9 
98.5 
96.9 

57.8 

42.5 
66.1 
74.9 

88.1 
18.5 
29.8 

8.0 

10.0 
5.1 

8.7 

30.1 

1.5 

3.1 

3.  Employment  in  home  work  is  sliown  to  he  very  irregular,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  home  workers  being  without  such  employment .  for  consider- 
able periods  during  the  year.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  workers  interviewed 
were  occupied  on  home  work  for  nine  months  or  more  of  the  year. 

4.  A  conspicuous  evil  found  was  that  of  child  labor,  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  home  workers  whose  ages  were  reported  being  under  14 
years  of  age,  while  11  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  35  and  40  and 
eight  per  cent  were  over  60.  But  the  employment  of  children  under  14 
in  any  contract  or  wage-earning  industry  carried  on  in  a  tenement  or  other 
house  is  now  prohibited  by  Chapter  831  of  the  Acts  of  1913,  which,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  did  not  take  effect  until  after  the  field  Avork  on 
this  investigation  had  been  completed. 

5.  Married  women  formed  nearly  threes-fifths  of  the  total  number  of 
home  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over.  —  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  these 
women  home  workers  had  an  adult  male  wage-earner  in  the  family. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  home  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over  were 
married,  21  per  cent  were  single,  and  14  per  cent  were  widowed,  separated, 
divorced,  or  deserted. 

6.  Living  conditions  in  the  homes  visited  were  found  to  be  generally 
good,  although  numerous  instances  of  over-crowding  were  discovered. 

7.  Home  worh  is  not  confined  to  the  congested  tenement  districts,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  workers  whose  environment  was  investigated  being 
found  in  Boston,  7.4  per  cent  being  found  in  communities  ranging  from 
20,000  to  50,000  in  population,  and  about  50  per  cent  in  communities 
ranging  between  6,000  and  20,000. 

So  far  as  it  may  be  determined  from  the  facts  shown,  home  work  in 
Massachusetts  is   an  extremely  low-paid  form  of   occupation,    involving 
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frequent  and  prolonged  periods  of  non-employment,  and  conspicuous  on 
account  of  the  young  children  of  school  age  who  have,  hitherto  at  least, 
shared  in  this  employment.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  form  of  labor  is  now  prohibited  for  children  under  14  and  that 
the  majority  of  home  workers  are  married  women,  supported  by  husbands 
or  sons  with  fairly  adequate  wages,  and  spending  only  a  few  hours  each 
day  in  the  attempt  to  add  to  the  family  income;  that  is,  home  work  is 
seldom  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  persons  who  undertake  it  and  even 
more  rarely  is  it  a  sole  source  of  income.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
mere  fact  that  home  work  in  Massachusetts  appears,  from  the  evidence  of 
this  inquiry,  not  to  have  been  characterized  thus  far  by  such  pronounced 
evils  as  have  attended  it  elsewhere  should  be  accepted  as  sufficient  reason 
for  the  maintenance  by  the  State  of  a  laissez  faire  attitude  toward  it. 

The  present  law  provides  for  the  licensing  and  inspection  only  of  home 
work  in  the  making,  altering,  repairing,  and  finishing  of  wearing  apparel, 
but  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  gives  as  its  opinion  that  the 
law  should  include  within  its  scope  "  all  articles  made,  altered,  repaired, 
finished,  ornamented,  or  adapted  for  sale,"  and  it  has  recommended  legis- 
lation to  this  effect.  "  The  thinking  public,"  says  the  Board  in  its  first 
annual  report,  "  may  well  demand  that  the  same  laws  relating  to  sanita- 
tion, ventilation,  toilet  facilities,  child  labor  laws,  light,  cleanliness,  etc., 
which  govern  the  factory,  shall  be  applied  as  well  to  the  premises  where 
the  factory  product  is  being  worked  upon.  It  may  also  be  demanded  that 
no  article  intended  for  sale  shall  be  made  in  the  home  under  less  advan- 
tageous conditions  than  in  the  factory  where  it  is  protected  and  controlled 
by  law.  ...  If  there  is  violation  of  the  child  labor  law,  ...  he  [the 
manufacturer]  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  the  same.  Further,  Chapter  Y58, 
Acts  of  1913,  provides  that:  '  If  any  child  or  woman  shall  be  employed  in 
more  than  one  such  place,  the  total  number  of  hours  of  such  employment 
shall  not  exceed  fifty-four  hours  in  one  week.'  It  is  a  common  practice  in 
some  industries  for  girls  to  take  home  from  the  factory  where  they  are 
employed  work  to  be  done  at  night  after  the  day's  task  is  ended.  Thus 
they  continue  the  employment  of  the  day  with  no  relaxation  such  as  might 
come  from  a  change  of  work.  This  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  different 
standards  applied  by  the  labor  laws  to  Avork  done  in  a  factory  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  product  in  the  home." 
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Scope  and  Method  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  field  of  inquiry  embraced  factory  and  workshop  industries 
throughout  the  State.  But,  from  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  fi.eld  before 
the  actual  collection  of  specific  data  was  begun,  it  became  evident  that 
home  work  was  being  carried  on  in  such  a  large  number  of  industries  and 
was  so  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Commonwealth  that  the  real  ex- 
tent of  the  system  could  only  be  determined  by  a  complete  census  of  factory 
and  workshop  establishments  and  of  the  general  population,  which  was 
not,  of  course,  feasible.  Consequently,  as  intensive  a  study  as  possible 
was  made  of  all  those  industries  in  which  it  was  evident  that  a  great 
amount  of  home  work  was  being  done.  These  were:  Wearing  Apparel, 
Jewelry  and  Silverware,  Paper  Goods,  Sporting  Goods,  and  Celluloid 
Goods.  Inquiry  was  also  made  into  a  number  of  less  important  industries 
which  employed  a  smaller  number  of  home  workers.  In  tiis  way  a  fairly 
comprehensive  survey  was  obtained  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  home 
work  in  Massachusetts. 

From  the  manufacturers  and  contractors  were  returned  data  as  to  pay,, 
number,  and  names  and  addresses  of  home  workers,  methods  of  giving  out 
work,  and  seasons ;  from  the  home  workers,  data  as  to  nativity,  sex,  age, 
marital  condition,  kinds  of  work,  pay,  training,  experience,  other  occupa- 
tions and  school  attendance,  time  idle,  income,  rent,  living  and  working 
conditions,  and  the  number  of  dependents.  For  the  most  part  this  informa- 
tion was  very  courteously  given  by  both  manufacturers  and  home  workers.-^ 
Circular  letters  and  schedules  of  inquiry  were  mailed  to  707  manufac- 
turers from  whom  607  replies  were  received;  41  schedules  were  mailed 
to  contractors,  and  14  replies  were  received;  and  15  letters  of  inquiry 
were  sent  to  local  unions  of  cigarmakers,  all  of  which  sent  replies.  In 
all  but  10  cases  where  home  work  was  reported  given  out  by  manufacturers 
in  the  five  principal  industries,  personal  visits  were  made  by  agents. 
There  were,  however,  in  several  minor  industries,  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers reporting  home  work  whom  it  was  impossible  to  visit  with  the  field 
force  available.  The  methods  by  which  information  was  secured  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table: 

'  Usually  any  initial  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  show  pay-rolls  ended  in  the  fullest  co-operation. 
In  one  case,  this  extended  to  turning  over  material  from  a  study  of  living  conditions  and  school  attendance  in 
one  town  made  for  an  employer  by  a  paid  investigator.  There  were  only  four  instances  in  which  employers  of 
home  workers  absolutely  refused  to  furnish  data  as  to  pay-rolls  and  names  and  addresses  of  home  workers.  This 
information  was  sought  prior  to  the  passage  of  chapter  330  of  the  Acts  of  1913  providing  that:  "  Every  employer 
of  women  and  minors  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  all  women  and  minors  em- 
ployed by  him  and  shall,  on  request  of  the  .  .  .  director  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  permit  the  .  .  .  director  of 
the  bureau  of  statistics,  or  any  duly  accredited  agent  of  said  bureau,  to  inspect  the  said  register  and  to  examine 
such  parts  of  the  books  and  records  of  employers  as  relate  to  the  wages  paid  to  women  and  minors." 
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Table  2.  —  Methods  by  which  Information  as  to  Home  Work  was  Secured. 


Industries. 


All  Industries. 

Wearing  apparel, 

Paper  goods,         .... 

Jewelry  and  silverware. 

Sporting  goods,    .... 

Celluloid  good.9, 

Other  industries, 


Number  of  Establishments  from 
Which  Information  was  Secured 


By  Personal 
Interview 


675 

361 
46 

197 

9 

20 

42 


By  Mail 
Inquiry  only 


156 
73 

55 

8 
20 


Totals 


831 

434 
46 

252 
17 
40 
42 


Number 
of  Establish- 
ments 
Giving  Out 
Home  Work 


284 

154 

.  7 
70 
8 
15 
30 


The  relation  of  the  number  of  establishments  from  which  information 
was  secured  to  the  whole  number  in  the  State  was  different  in  the  case 
of  each  of  the  five  industries.  Reports  were  secured  from  every  jewelry 
and  silverware  manufacturer  listed  in  the  Directory  of  Manufactures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  Sporting  Goods, 
with  one  exception,  and  of  Celluloid  Goods,  with  four  exceptions.  In 
Paper  Goods  no  report  was  obtained  from  89  of  the  paper  box  concerns 
on  the  Bureau's  lists.  Wearing  apparel  manufacturers  are  classified  under 
various  headings  by  the  Bureau  ^  and  about  two-thirds  of  all  these  were 
heard  from  with  the  exception  of  manufacturers  of  hats  and  shoes,  in 
which  cases  the  proportion  was  much  smaller. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  employ- 
ment and  earnings,  a  study  was  made  of  the  pay-rolls  for  an  entire  year 
in  all  the  establishments  —  a  process  involving  a  considerable  amount  of 
work.  It  should  be  pointed  out'  here  that  the  word  "  year  "  as  used  in 
the  report  means  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  interview  or  the  date 
on  which  pay-rolls  were  obtained  from  the  manufacturers.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  pay-rolls  for  a  year  disclosed  the  fact  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  home  workers  continued  to  appear  on  the 
pay-rolls  throughout  the  year.  The  data  in  regard  to  annual  earnings,  it 
should  be  observed,  must  be  used  with  caution  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to 
persons  who  have  not  worked  during  an  entire  year.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance where  data  relative  to  annual  earnings  are  presented,  the  earnings 
of  workers  appearing  on  the  pay-rolls  for  nine  months  or  more  are  shown 
separately.  Figures  for  this  class  represent  the  earnings  of  the  steadiest 
workers  and,  therefore,  the  maximum  possible  earnings  rather  than  the 
average  normal  earnings. 

An  effort  was  made  to  visit  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  home  workers 


1  This  classification  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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whose  names  appeared  on  the  manufacturers'  pay-rolls.  In  many  in- 
stances considerably  more  than  20  per  cent  were  visited,  but  in  other  cases 
inaccurate  addresses  or  the  absence  of  any  addresses,  foreign  names,  and 
the  limited  field  force  available  for  overcoming  such  difficulties  made  it 
impossible  for  the  investigators  to  visit,  in  the  time  allotted  for  field  work, 
as  large  a  number  as  was  originally  planned.  It  should  be  said  here  that 
the  term  "  family,"  as  used  with  reference  to  home  workers  in  this  report, 
includes  individual  home  workers  and  groups  of  home  workers,  although, 
in  a  few  cases,  it  was  found  that  the  home  workers  included  in  such  groups 
were  neither  related  nor  living  in  the  same  dwelling  place,  but  were  simply 
engaged  in  the  same  work  and  were  represented  on  the  manufacturer's 
pay-roll  as  one  home  worker.  The  localities  and  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers, contractors,  and  home  workers  visited  by  the  investigators  and 
included  in  the  tabulations  are  shown  in  tables  3  and  4. 


Table  3.  —  Manufacturers,  Contractors,  and  Home  Workers  Investigated  in  Munici- 
palities of  Specified  Population. 


MuNicrPALiTiEs  Classified 
BY  Population. 


All  Municipalities. 

200,000  and  over. 

Boston, 
Providence,  R.  I., 

100,000  and  less  than  200,000 

Cambridge, 
Worcester, 

50,000  and  less  than  100,000 

Brockton,    . 

HOLYOKE, 

Lynn,    . 

somerville, 
Springfield, 

20,000  and  less  than  50,000 
Brookline, 

Chelsea, 

Chicopee, 

Everett, 

Haverhill, 

Malden, 

Medford, 

Newton, 

Quincy, 

Salem, . 

Taunton, 

12,000  and  less  than  20,000 
Attleborough, 
Framingham, 
Leominster,  . 


Num- 
ber of 
Manu- 
factur- 


675 

375 

375 


25 


143 

96 

2 

22 


Num- 
ber of 
Con- 
tract- 
ors 


Num- 
ber of 
Home 
Workers 


2,409 

543 

543 


158 

48 
110 

192 

40 
48 
104 

179 

5 
5 
15 
90 
47 
14 


1,068 

130 
595 
153 


Municipalities  Classified 
BY  Population. 


Melrose, 
Newburyport, 
Northampton, 
Westfield,       . 
Woburn, 


6,000  and  less  than  12,000 

Arlington, 

Dedham, 

Eaathampton, 

Milton,  . 

Natick, 

North  Attleborough, 

Norwood, 

Saugus, 

Stoneham,     . 

Wakefield,      . 

West  Springfield 

Less  than  6,000 

Ashland, 

East  Longmeadow, 

Falmouth,     . 

Foxborough, 

Hopkinton,    . 

Needham, 

North  Brookfield, 

Norton, 

Pelhara, 

Plainville, 

Reading, 

Sandwich, 

South  Hadley, 


Num- 

Num- 

ber of 

ber  of 

Manu- 

Con- 

factur- 

tract- 

ers 

ors 

9 

_ 

6 

_ 

8 

- 

- 

1 

49 

5 

1 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

32 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

10 

_ 

1 

- 

22 

8 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

11 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

~ 

Num- 
ber of 
Home 
Workers 


105 
17 
37 

134 


3 

48 

4 
22 
41 
14 

135 


1  Sixteen  home  workers  were  interviewed  at  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  and  20  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  none  of  whom  are 
included  in  the  tabulation  of  this  report. 
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Table  4, — ■  Distribution  of  Home  Workers  in  Municipalities  of  Specified  Population: 

By  Industries. 


Number 
of  Home 
Workers 
Inter- 
viewed 

Number  of   Home   Workers   interviewed  living  in  Munici- 
palities HAVING  Population  of  — 

Industries. 

Less 
than 
6,000 

6,000 

and  less 

than 

12,000 

12,000 

and  less 

than 

20,000 

20,000 

and  less 

than 

50,000 

50,000 
and  less 

than 
100,000 

100,000 

and  less 

than 

200,000 

200,000 
and 
over 

All  Industries. 

Wearing  apparel, 
Paper  goods. 
Jewelry  and  silverware, 
Sporting  goods,  . 
Celluloid  goods. 
Other  industries. 

2,409 

796 
912 
273 
173 
96 
159 

135 

51 
19 
63 
2 

134 

19 

48 
65 

2 

1,068 

100 
607 
128 
15 
96 
122 

179 

170 
7 

1 

1 

192 

100 

84 
8 

158 

123 

34 
1 

543 

233 
279 

6 

25 

This  investigation  was  made  under  the  general  authority  of  the  statute 
prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.^  The  desirability  of 
undertaking  such  an  inquiry  became  apparent  during  a  study,  by  the 
Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  about  three  years  ago,  of  the  manufacture  of  underwear  in  Boston 
which  brought  out  the  fact  that  several  firms  in  this  industry  were  giving 
out  large  quantities  of  home  work,  and  the  conviction  grew  that  this  kind 
of  work  was  widespread  and  rapidly  increasing.  Hearings  before  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  had,  moreover,  brought  out 
a  large  amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  evils  of  home  work  in  New  York  City 
and  it  was  deemed  to  be  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  determine  to  what 
degree  the  situation  in  this  State  resembled  that  in  ISTew  York.  It  was 
not  possible,  however,  for  a  private  agency  to  prosecute,  satisfactorily, 
an  inquiry  covering  such  an  extensive  field.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  accordingly  decided  to  take  up  the  matter,  an  arrangement  being 
made  whereby  the  Bureau  secured  as  field  agents  for  nine  months  without 
cost  to  the  Commonwealth  the  services  of  three  research  fellows  (Mrs. 
Margaret  Hutton  Abels,  Miss  Margaret  S.  Dismorr,  and  Miss  Caroline 
E.  Wilson)  of  the  Union,^  with  Dr.  Amy  Hewes,  professor  of  economics 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Minimum 
Wage  Commission,  in  immediate  charge  of  the  inquiry,  the  scope  and 
general  organization  of  which  was  entrusted  to  her  Miss  Alzada  P. 
Comstock  was  specially  employed  to  assist  in  the   preparation   of  the 

»  Acts,  1909,  c.  371. 

»  The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  offers  three  Fellowships  at  $500  a  year,  with  travelling,  equip- 
ment and  other  expenses  involved,  to  approved  college  or  university  graduates  who  are  desirous  of  preparing  for 
social  and  economic  work.  The  work  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Research  may  be  accepted  as  partial 
fulfillment  for  an  advanced  degree  at  Radcliffe,  Wellesley,  Simmons,  Tufts  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  also,  with  the  exception  of  Radcliffe,  offer  free  tuition  to  the  students  holding  one  of  the 
Fellowships. 
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analysis  and  the  tables  and  in  making  digests  and  translations  of  the 
reports  of  analogous  investigations  in  foreign  countries.  The  field  work 
was  further  supervised  by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Drovra,  Chief  Statistician  of 
the  Labor  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Annie  L.  Flynn,  prepared  the  tables. 

An  aggregate  of  about  80  weeks'  work  was  spent  in  the  field  and  in 
work  upon  the  schedules  (exclusive  of  the  preparation  of  the  report)  by 
the  three  research  fellows  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  and  additional  assistance  in  field  work,  amounting  to  about  14 
weeks,  was  rendered  by  other  workers  who  were  furnished  by  the  Union 
and  the  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School,  and  by  one  of  the  regular 
special  agents  of  this  Bureau.  The  distribution  of  the  total  field  work 
among  the  several  industries  was  approximately  as  follows: 

Wearing  apparel. 52      weeks'  work 

Jewelry, 15      weeks'  work 

Paper  goods, 8V2  weeks'  work 

Sporting  goods, .6      weeks'  work 

Celluloid  goods, 2i/^  weeks'  work 

Suspenders,  garters,  and  elastic  woven  goods,    ....  2      weeks'  work 

Other  industries, 8      weeks'  work 

Total, 94      weeks'  work 

The  text  of  the  report  is  supplemented  by  four  appendices:  (A). 
Special  reports  on  home  work  made  by  other  governmental  or  private 
agencies;  (B).  Extracts  from  reports  of  inspectors  of  home  work;  (C). 
A  select  bibliography;  and  (D).  Specimen  schedules  used  in  the  inquiry. 
The  bibliography,  involving  a  considerable  amount  of  research  and 
familiarity  with  foreign  languages,  was  prepared  by  Miss  Etta  F.  Phil- 
brook,  librarian  and  translator  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  will  be 
found,  it  is  hoped,  of  practical  value  to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

A  syllabus  of  this  report  follows : 

PAGES 

I.  The  problem  of  home  work,  by  Amy  Hewes, 13-31 

1.  Extent  of  home  work  in  industry, 13-18 

2.  Location  of  home-work  industries, 18-19 

3.  The  level  of  wages, 19-21 

4.  Evils  of  home  work, 21-22 

5.  The  attitude  of  labor  organizations, 22-23 

6.  Remedies  proposed  —  prohibition  versus  regulation,    ....  23-31 
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I. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOME  WOEK. 

BY  AMY  HEWES. 

1.    EXTENT  OF  HOME  WORK  IN  INDUSTRY. 

The  reorganization  of  industry,  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  factory  system,  has  not  resulted  in  freeing  the  home  from  manufac- 
ture. It  is  true  that  practically  all  articles  formerly  produced  there  are 
now  factory  made,  but  many  of  them  are  sent  back  into  dwelling  houses 
and  tenements  for  one  or  more  processes  in  the  course  of  their  production. 

This  fact  has  been  a  matter  of  public  attention  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  where  home  work  has  been  subjected  to  some 
slight  regulation,  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  but  hitherto 
we  have  been  very  generally  unaware  of  the  number  of  home-made  goods 
in  common  use,  or  of  the  number  of  homes  or  of  workers  involved.  ISTot 
only  are  goods  sent  out  from  the  factories  for  hand-work,  but  in  some 
cases  power-machines  have  been  installed  in  the  homes  for  use  upon  fac- 
tory products.  There  is  little  exact  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  home  has  thus  become  a  part  of  our  present  industrial  organization 
and  no  State  has,  up  to  this  time,  made  any  attempt  to  find  out  how  much 
of  its  manufacture  is  done  by  home  work.^  Even  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  never  made  any  study  of  outside  work. 

Home  work,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  report,  is  the  manufacture  or 
preparation  within  the  home  of  goods  intended  for  sale,  in  which  the  work 
supplements  the  factory  process.^  The  statutory  equivalent  of  "  home  " 
in  connection  with  such  manufacture,  "  any  room  or  apartment  in  a 
tenement  or  dwelling  house,"  is  given  in  the  sections  of  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  are  concerned  with  the  conditions  and  licensing  of  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.* 

'  In  October  aud  November,  1912,  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  made  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter  of  home  work.  This  study  covered  193  factories,  of  which  number  147  were  found  to  employ 
home  workers.  These  147  factories  employed  3,113  home  workers,  of  which  number  data  were  obtained  for  442. 
The  report  states  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  few  industries  and  factories  studied  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  problem  and  the  immense  number  of  workers  it  includes,  it  being  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  factories  in- 
vestigated that  there  were  51,500  outworkers  in  the  hand-embroidery  trade  alone  and  that  the  total  number  of 
home  workers  in  New  York  City  must  run  into  the  hundred  thousands. 

'  Macaroni,  candy,  and  other  food-stuffs  which  are  manufactured  in  tenements  or  dwelling  houses  and  sold 
directly  to  the  consumer  in  small  retail  shops  on  the  premises  were  excluded  from  the  study,  on  the  ground  that  the 
proprietors  of  such  shops  are,  strictly  speaking,  independent  producers.  Cigars,  made  by  independent  manu- 
facturers under  similar  conditions,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the  Cigar  Makers  Union,  were  also  excluded. 
See  page  29,  post.    Laundry  work  done  for  private  families  or  others  was  not  included  in  this  inquiry. 

3  Acts,  1909,  c.  514,  §§  106-111. 
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It  was  evident  from  the  beginning  of  the  study  that  the  practice  of 
giving  out  home  work  was  carried  ou  in  connection  with  a  greater  variety 
of  articles  than  the  public  is  probably  aware  of.  Home  work  on  clothing, 
artificial  flowers,  and  feathers  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
to  students  of  industrial  problems  for  many  years ;  but  it  is  not  generally 
realized  that  not  only  almost  every  variety  of  wearing  apparel,  including 
hosiery,  hats,  and  shoes,  are  material  for  the  home  worker,  but  that 
jewelry,  silk,  tennis  balls,  paper  goods,  tooth  brushes,  and  many  other 
articles  of  as  varying  character  and  uses,  are  daily  given  out  to  home 
workers  from  industrial  establishments  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  fact, 
a  very  large  number  of  articles  in  daily  personal  use  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  home  workers.  The  following  list  of  the  industries 
which  were  found  to  be  partly  carried  on  in  the  home,  with  the  articles 
and  materials  upon  which  home  work  is  done,  shows  the  classification  used 
in  this  report: 

Wearing  Apparel: 
Clothing : 
Men's  coats,  pants,  and  blouses. 
Men's  shirts  and  pajamas. 
Women's  and  children's  machine-made  clothing: 

House  dresses,  aprons,  rompers,  and  sleeping  suits. 
Women's  and  children's  clothing  (hand-work)  : 
Waists,  nightgowns,  corset  covers,  combination   suits,  children's  dresses, 
skirts,  and  wrappers. 
Neckwear,  Dress  Trimmings,  etc. : 

Bows,    flowers,    jabots,    four-in-hand    neckties,    plain    and    fancy    buttons, 
regalia,  and  dress  fringe. 
Shoes  and  Shoe  Trimmings: 

High   and  low  shoes,  satin   slippers,  beaded   slippers,  hand-crocheted   and 
machine-knit  worsted  shoes,  pump  bows,  buckles  and  rosettes  for  sUp- 
pers,  baby  shoes,  bootees,  and  moccasins. 
Hosiery  and  Machine-knit  Goods : 

Automobile  coats,  sweaters,  skating  caps,  children's  caps  and  bonnets,  in- 
fants' leggings,  bands,  and  jackets,  women's  and  children's  shirts  and 
union  suits,  mittens,  corsage  sachets,  women's  silk  hose  and  men's  half 
hose. 
Suspenders,  Garters,  and  Elastic  Woven  Goods. 
Other  Wearing  Apparel: 

Hand-knit  automobile  hoods,  caps,  mufflers,   and  baby  jackets;   straw  hat 
braid;  kid  and  canvas  gloves. 
Jhwbley  and  Silverware: 

Mesh  bags,  chains,  enameled  pins  and  brooches,  charms,  fobs,  display  bows 
and  rolls,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
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Paper  Goods: 

Tags,  frills,  skewers,  boxes,  flags,  post  cards,  candle  and  electric  light  shades, 
paper  plates,  jewelry  mats,  jewelry  display  cards,  paper  napkins,  paper 
doll  outfits,  inserts  for  sample  books,  flowers,  rosettes,  national  fans, 
caps,  bells,  favors,  and  sealing  wax. 
Celluloid  Goods: 

Fans,  chains,  bandeaux,  woven  baskets,  napkin  rings,  boxes,  cards  for  hair- 
pins, nests  for  hair-pins,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
Sporting  Goods: 

Base  balls,  fishing  rods,  tennis  balls,  squash  balls,  and  running  pants. 
Other  Industries  : 

Brushes  (including  tooth  brushes). 
Silk  Goods: 
Darning  silk,  raw  silk  waste,  dyed  spun  silk,  silk  culture  cabinets,  and  em- 
broidery silk.  , 
Miscellaneous : 
Whips. 

Curtains,  bed-spreads,  and  dresser  covers. 
Toys  and  games. 
Human  hair. 
Art  goods,  medallions,  centerpieces,  doilies,  towels,  table  linen,  bed  linen,  and 

handkerchiefs. 
Coat  hangers. 
Laundry  tags. 
Deodorizers. 
Circulars  and  envelopes. 

The  first  five  industries  in  the  list  —  Wearing  Apparel,  Jewelry  and 
Silverware,  Paper  Goods,  Celluloid  Goods,  and  Sporting  Goods  —  were 
selected  for  special  study  because  they  employ  the  great  majority  of  home 
workers  in  Massachusetts.  A  certain  amount  of  information  regarding 
home  work  on  the  remaining  articles  was  also  collected,  and  appears  under 
"  Other  Industries  "  in  the  tables  and  text  analysis. 

Some  measure  of  the  importance  of  home  work  in  the  various  indus- 
tries is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  employed  in  the  factory 
with  those  at  home  and  of  the  amounts  annually  paid  in  wages  to  each. 
Many  difficulties,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  forming  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  number  of  home  workers  even  in  connection  with  a  single  estab- 
lishment. Pay-roll  designations  indicate  only  the  person  in  whose  name 
the  work  is  taken  out,  and  the  number  among  whom  it  is  distributed  at 
home  is  unknown  at  the  factory ;  or  a  single  person  may  work  for  a  num- 
ber of  contractors  and  his  name  may  consequently  appear  on  several 
pay-rolls.  A  large  number  of  employers  keep  no  permanent  record  of 
home  workers.  Others  keep  names  on  their  lists  long  after  the  persons 
have  ceased  taking  work.  Few  manufacturers  claimed  to  be  able  to  state 
accurately  the  number  employed.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  home  workers  seldom  devote  as  much  time  to  their  parts  of 
the  processes  as  do  the  factory  workers  to  theirs,  so  that  while  our  esti- 
mates ^  show  that  the  home  workers  composed  57.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  134  manufacturers  at  the  time  inter- 
viewed, the  actual  amount  of  labor  expended  by  these  home  workers  was 
undoubtedly  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  labor  expended  by  all  the 
inside  and  outside  workers.  The  limited  time  available  for  field  work 
in  this  study  did  not  permit  any  investigation  of  the  actual  number  of 


Table  5.  —  Relation  of  Home  Work  to  Factory  Work  in  134 


Industries. 

Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 

Number  of 

Workers 

Employed 

Total 
Labor  Cost 

1 

All  Industries. 

134 

34,702 

$8,332,341 

2 

Wearing  Apparel. 

67 

11,137 

5,539,478 

3 

Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants, 

8 

240 

91,384 

4 

Clothing,  men's  —  shirts  and  pajamas 

4 

1,526 

567,342 

5 

Clothing,  women's  and  children's  —  machine-made. 

2 

128 

5,480 

6 

Clothing,  women's  and  children's  —  hand-work,     .... 

2 

974 

122.241 

7 

Neckwear,  dress-trimmings,  and  buttons 

9 

644 

184,545 

8 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings,  2 

9 

3,273 

1,244,433 

9 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods, 

14 

3,409 

988,945 

10 

Suspenders,  garters,  and  elastic  woven  goods,          .... 

6 

692 

192,490 

11 

Other  wearing  apparel, 

3 

251 

142,618 

12 

Jewelry  and  Silverware.^ 

41 

12,948 

2,205,890 

13 

Mesh  bags, 

10 

9,838 

662,791 

14 

Chains, 

18 

1,659 

923,362 

15 

Painting  on  enamel 

3 

224 

129.597 

16 

Miscellaneous  processes 

10 

1,227 

490,140 

17 

Paper  Goods. 

S 

6,557 

1,134,998 

18 

Celluloid  Goods. 

IS 

1,201 

431 ,183 

19 

Sporting  Goods. 

S 

1,015 

93,171 

20 

Other  Industries. 

17 

2,844 

927,621 

1  The  number  of  home  workers  in  each  industry  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  investigators. 
As  is  noted  in  the  text,  single  names  on  the  manufacturers'  pay-rolls  often  represent  groups  of  workers.  In  esti- 
mating the  total  number  of  home  workers  for  the  134  establishments,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  names  selected 
from  the  pay-rolls  to  the  number  of  workers  discovered  actually  at  work  was  determined,  and  the  assumption  made 
that  the  total  number  of  names  on  the  pay-rolls  represents  a  larger  group  of  workers  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
names  of  the  workers  who  were  actually  visited  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  represent  a  larger  number  of 
workers.  Thus  "X",  representing  the  estimated  number  of  home  workers,  the  formula  used  was:  X:  total 
number  of  workers  on  pay-roll  ::  number  of  workers  discovered  actually  at  work  :  number  of  interviews.  Thus, 
if  a  manufacturer  had  50  home  workers  on  his  pay-roll  at  the  time  of  interview  by  the  agent  of  this  Bureau  and  it 
was  found  upon  personal  interviews  with  20  of  these  home  workers  that  there  were  actually  40  persons  working  on 
the  processes,  it  was  estimated  that  the  30  home  workers  on  the  pay-rolls  who  were  not  interviewed  represented 
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hours  spent  on  the  processes  by  home  workers.  As  practically  none  of  the 
home  workers  kept  records  of  actual  time  spent  on  home  work,  it  would 
have  obviously  involved  considerable  effort  to  have  induced  them  to  keep 
such  "records  for  use  in  the  present  study. 

For  these  reasons,  Table  5  gives  only  a  qualified  estimate  —  and  it 
should  be  read  with  this  understanding  —  of  the  proportion  of  home  work- 
ers to  factory  workers,  placing  the  number  of  the  former  at  20,075  for  the 
134  establishments. 


Establishments  in  Massachusetts  Employing  Home  Workers. 


Factory  — 

Home  — 

— 

Workers 

Wa 

GES 

Workers 

Wages 

Number 

Percentages 

of  all 

Workers 

Amount 

paid 
Annually 

Percentages 

of  Total 
Labor  Cost 

Estimated 
Number' 

Percentages 

of  all 

Workers 

Amount 

paid 
Annually 

Percentages 

of  Total 
Labor  Cost 

14,627 

42.2 

$7,666,921 

92.0 

20,075 

57.8 

$665,420 

8.0 

1 

e,40£ 

57.6 

3,186,187 

90.0 

4,735 

y^.6 

353,291 

10.0 

2 

155 

64.6 

82,557 

90.3 

85 

35.4 

8,827 

9.7 

3 

1,414 

92.7 

555,918 

98.0 

112 

7.3 

11,424 

2.0 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

128 

100.0 

5,480 

100.0 

5 

211 

21.7 

77,542 

63.4 

763 

78.3 

44,699 

36.6 

6 

432 

67.1 

167,828 

90.9 

212 

32.9 

16,717 

9.1 

7 

1,668 

51.0 

1,063,436 

85.5 

1,605 

49.0 

180,997 

14.5 

8 

1,835 

53.8 

915,585 

92.6 

1,574 

46.2 

73,360 

7.4 

9 

469 

67.8 

186,404 

96.8 

223 

32.2 

6,086 

3.2 

10 

218 

86.9 

136,917 

96.0 

33 

13.1 

5,701 

4.0 

11 

3,m 

25.1 

2,015,034 

91.3 

9,702 

74.9 

190,856 

8.7 

12 

813 

8.3- 

516,512 

77.9 

9,025 

91.7 

146,279 

22.1 

13 

1,344 

81.0 

896,872 

97.1 

315 

19.0 

26,490 

2.9 

14 

199 

88.8 

128,784 

99.4 

25 

11.2 

813 

0.6 

15 

890 

72.5 

472,866 

96.5 

337 

27.5 

17,274 

3.5 

16 

1,888 

S3. 9 

1,076,641 

94.9 

3,676 

66.1 

58,357 

5.1 

17 

979 

81.5 

424,592 

98.5 

222 

18.6 

6,591 

1.5 

18 

m 

11.9 

65,148 

69.9 

894 

88.1 

28,023 

30.1 

19 

1,997 

70.2 

899,319 

96.9 

847 

29.8 

28,302 

3.1 

:o 

the  same  proportion  of  actual  home  workers  as  the  20  who  were  interviewed,  and  that  the  manufacturer  instead 
of  employing  50  home  workers,  as  shown  by  his  pay-rolls,  actually  had  working  for  him  100  home  workers. 

The  amount  paid  in  wages  to  home  workers  is  the  sum  of  the  home-work  pay-roll  entries  for  the  year.  Since 
the  number  of  workers  is  shifting  and  many  workers  have  employment  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  num- 
ber of  parsons  whose  names  appear  on  the  pay-rolls  in  the  course  of  a  year  must  obviously  be  much  larger  than 
the  number  found  at  any  given  time,  or  at  the  time  of  the  investigator's  visit.  Consequently,  the  sum  shown  as 
the  amount  paid  in  wages  is  presumably  distributed  among  a  much  larger  number  of  workers  than  the  table  in- 
dicates. 

2  A  number  of  the  home  workers  for  three  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  live  in  New  Hampshire. 

8  Numbers  of  home  workers  given  for  Jewelry  and  Silverware  are  total  numbers  on  pay-rolls  for  the  year  and 
manufacturers'  estimates  for  busv  season  and  include  home  workers  living  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
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The  table  affords  a  comparison  between  the  relative  numbers  of  home 
workers  and  factory  workers,  and  the  relative  amounts  paid  in  wages  to 
each.  In  all,  the  factory  workers  thus  appear  to  constitute  42.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  workers  employed  and  receive  92.0  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  paid  in  wages.  The  difference  in  proportion  is  particularly 
conspicuous  in  Jewelry,  Paper  Goods,  and  Celluloid  Goods.  In  the  cellu- 
loid goods  factories  which  gave  out  home  work,  the  inside  workers  re- 
ceived all  but  1.5  per  cent  of  the  wages,  and  the  two  manufacturers  of 
women's  and  children's  machine-made  clothing  who  gave  out  home  work 
did  not  employ  any  inside  workers.  The  table  indicates,  in  condensed 
form,  two  of  the  significant  findings  of  the  investigation,  —  the  large 
number  of  home  workers  employed  and  the  extremely  small  earnings  of 
these  outside  workers.  The  disproportion  is,  of  course,  explained  by  the 
fact  that  employment  in  home  work  is  occasional  and  irregular.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  a  large  number  of  home  workers  employed  for  part  time 
instead  of  a  normal  number  for  full  time,  as  in  factory  work. 

Although  this  study  was  confined  to  Massachusetts,  it  became  apparent 
that  state  boundaries  do  not  always  determine  the  field  from  which  the 
supply  of  home  workers  is  drawn.  For  example,  agents  of  Massachusetts 
jewelry  manufacturers  employ  home  workers  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  concerns 
of  various  kinds  from  all  over  the  United  States  constantly  advertise  for 
home  workers  in  the  Boston  newspapers.  A  large  number  of  these  offer 
work  upon  a  basis  different  from  that  of  the  work  with  which  this  report 
deals.  Their  usual  plan  requires  that  the  home  worker  become  also  sales 
agent  for  the  finished  product.  '  Materials  are  to  be  sent  by  mail  for  the 
home  operation  after  a  deposit  of  money  has  been  made.  Large  earnings 
are  promised.  The  terms  are  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
sophisticated  reader,  but  the  amount  of  advertising  would  indicate  that 
they  are  probably  accepted  by  many  persons.^ 

2.  LOCATION  OF  HOME-WORK  INDUSTRIES. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  home  work  is  not  confined  to  the 
great  cities  and  their  congested  tenement  districts.  Less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  workers  included  in  the  investigation  live  in  Boston,  —  the  only 
city  in  Massachusetts  with  more  than  150,000  inhabitants,  —  and  less 
than  15  per  cent  live  in  the  seven  cities  with  populations  of  between  50,000 
and  200,000,  while  nearly  one-half  of  the  workers  live  in  places  of  between 

1  At  a  public  hearing  in  New  York  City  before  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  in 
July,  1914,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watson,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  commission's  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  home  work, 
exhibited  a  New  York  City  newspaper  of  May  15, 1914,  wherein  185  firms  advertised  for  home  workers,  17  of  whom 
advertised  for  workers  on  articles  prohibited  by  the  statute  passed  in  1913. 
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6,000  and  20,000  inhabitants.  The  scarcity  of  home  workers  in  the 
rural  districts  is  even  more  marked;  135,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  whole  number,  live  in  places  of  less  than  6,000.  The 
conclusion  seems  justified  that  home  work  is  not  a  problem  of  the  small 
city  or  of  the  large  city  in  itself,  hut  of  any  place  in  which  industrial 
estahlishments,  with  a  product  upon  which  outside  worh  can  he  done, 
have  gained  a  foothold. 

Home  workers  do  not  always  live  in  the  town  where  the  factory  giving 
out  the  work  is  located.  Where  workers  are  employed  in  surrounding  or 
distant  towns,  a  distributing  center  is  usually  established  or  the  work  is 
delivered  by  an  agent. 

3.     THE  LEVEL  OF  WAGES. 

The  really  striking  feature  of  home  work  for  the  manufacturers  and 
ho.me  workers  is  found  not  in  the  conditions  which  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  consumers,  but  in  the  level  of  wages.  It  has  become  evident  that 
yearly  earnings  are  very  low.  The  median  for  all  workers  included  in 
this  study  is  close  to  $100.^  Eighty-eight  and  four  tenths  per  cent  of  all 
the  individual  workers  for  whom  pay-rolls  were  available  earned  less  than 
$150  in  the  12  months  preceding  the  inquiry;  while  78.5  per  cent  of  all 
the  home  workers  employed  for  nine  months  or  more  preceding  the  date 
pay-rolls  were  obtained  earned  less  than  this  amount.  But,  in  the  light 
of  their  supplementary  character,  the  low  earnings  from  home  work  must 
be  interpreted  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  workers  less  seriously  than 
might  be  supposed.  If  they  were  considerably  larger  —  that  is,  the  rates 
higher  and  the  work  more  regular,  —  the  workers  might  be  recruited 
more  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  less  well-to-do,  and  wholly  different 
problems  of  adjusting  wages  and  standards  of  living  might  result. 

The  prevailing  hourly  rates  show  that  earnings  must  be  small  even 
when  work  is  steady.  Except  in  the  Jewelry  and  Celluloid  Goods  indus- 
tries, where  the  rates  are  conspicuously  higher,  a  large  majority  made  not 
more  than  eight  cents  an  hour.  The  amount  of  non-employment  is  another 
important  factor  in  accounting  for  the  small  actual  earnings.  As  the 
busy  seasons  in  the  various  industries  come  to  a  close,  work  becomes 
scarce.  About  oncrhalf  (50.8  per  cent)  of  the  workers  had  payments 
extending  over  nine  months  or  more  of  the  year,  though  it  should  not  be 
inferred  from  this  fact  that  there  was  actual  employment  in  such  cases 
for  a  full  nine-months  period.  The  explanation  most  commonly  given 
for  the  low  pay  is  the  abundant  supply  of  labor.  But,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  impression  that  this  supply  is  large  because  so  many  must  resort 

1  See  table  16A  on  page  43. 
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to  home  work  as  the  only  means  of  livelihood,  the  statistics  presented  in 
this  report  indicate  that  the  greater  number  of  workers  are  above  actual 
need.  Of  those  reporting  income,  56.1  per  cent  have  not  less  than  $750 
aside  from  home  work  earnings.  The  latter,  if  unsupplemented  by  earn- 
ings outside  the  home,  would  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  too  low  to 
allow  the  worker  to  exist  even  in  dire  poverty. 

Only  as  a  last  resort  will  the  worker  attempt  to  live  on  such  insuffi- 
cient funds.  ISTor  do  those  giving  out  work  expect  or  intend  that  they 
shall.  A  manufacturer  of  women's  neckwear  made  the  following  com- 
ment, in  speaking  of  his  home-work  force :  ''  They  can  much  more  easily 
bear  the  ups  and  downs  caused  by  changes  in  fashion  than  if  they  were 
help  in  the  factory;  for  they  are  leisure-time  workers  and  can  do  without 
the  work.  If  a  woman  comes  and  asks  for  home  work  and  says  she  is 
dependent  on  it  for  a  living,  I  say,  '  "No  use  to  me,'  for  it  is  impossible  to 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  this  work."  Very  seldom  in  an  industry  of  this 
sort  do  we  find  the  woman  worker  who  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
studies  of  home  work  in  other  countries  —  the  solitary  woman  who  for 
years  at  a  time  has  no  source  of  income  except  home  work,  and  apparently 
no  interest  in  life  but  her  trade.  Home  work  in  Massachusetts  is  rather 
a  side-issue,  an  occupation  which  may  be  taken  up  and  dropped  at  will, 
and  which  supplements  a  regular  wage  from  a  factory  worker.  The 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  comments  as  follows  upon  the  com- 
fortable status  of  the  families  of  home  workers: 

As  matters  stand  now  perhaps  more  than  half  of  the  holders  of  licenses  in  the 
State  are  fairly  comfortably  situated  and  carry  on  the  work  in  homes  where  the 
sanitary  conditions  are  beyond  reproach.^ 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  which  has  received  much  comment  is 
the  effect  of  the  large  body  of  home  workers  upon  the  wages  of  factory 
workers.  It  was  found  in  this  inquiry  that  there  was  little  or  no  competi- 
tion between  the  two  groups,  for  the  processes  performed  in  the  homes  are 
not  the  same  as  those  in  the  factory.  In  some  instances,  such  as  tag  string- 
ing, tooth  brush  drawing,  and  crocheting  edges  for  knit  underwear,  ma- 
chines for  doing  the  work  now  accomplished  by  hand  by  the  home  workers 
were  found  to  be  on  trial  at  the  factory,  and  it  is  believed  that  their  suc- 
cessful installation  will  entirely  displace  the  corresponding  home  work. 
Even  where  the  processes  performed  at  the  home  are  the  same  as  those 
in  the  factory,  it  is  probable  that  if  home  work  is  merely  seasonal  it  is 
not  injurious  to  the  factory  wage,  and  may  even  make  for  conditions  of 
steadier  employment  for  the  factory  workers.     But  in  those  cases  where 

»  Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  1911,  p.  582. 
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home  work  is  constant,  it  seems  probable  that  the  wage  of  the  factory 
worker  sooner  or  later  feels  its  influence. 

4.    EVILS  OF  HOME  WORK. 

The  evils  of  home  work,  usually  reflected  in  excessively  long  hours, 
low  wages,  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  work,  are  unequally  emphasized 
in  the  results  of  the  present  study.  Of  these  factors  the  only  one  found 
to  an  extreme  degree  was  low  wages  which  were  due  to  the  extremely 
intermittent  character  of  the  employment  —  only  50.8  per  cent  of  the 
workers  having  payments  extending  over  nine  months  or  more  and  even 
these  did  not,  of  course,  work  continuously  during  this  period.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry,  "  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  spend  at  home 
work  ?  '^  a  common  answer  was :  "  Any  time  I  can  get  off  from  house- 
work." Frequently  this  time  amounted  to  only  two  or  three  hours,  and 
only  rarely  did  it  exceed  eight  hours. 

In  general,  the  places  of  work  were  clean  and  well  cared  for.  Since 
56.1  per  cent  of  the  families  of  home  workers  were  found  to  have  an 
income  aside  from  home  work  of  $750  a  year  or  more,  it  is  natural  that 
the  places  in  which  they  live  should  conform  to  a  fairly  decent  standard 
of  cleanliness  and  sanitation.  Ko  attempt  was  made  by  the  investigators 
to  go  into  the  technical  problem  of  serious  occupational  disease,  but  eye- 
strain and  backache,  due  to  the  work,  were  frequently  found,  and  often 
the  workers  complained  of  a  general  nervousness  and  irritability,  due 
probably  to  the  monotony  and  tension  of  the  work.  'No  contagious 
diseases,  aside  from  skin  diseases,  were  found  where  home  work  was  being 
done.  Appearances  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  no  very  serious 
results  occurring  from  home  work  so  far  as  health  is  concerned. 

A  conspicuous  evil  associated  with  home  work  as  considered  in  the 
present  study  is  the  employment  of  young  children.  An  analysis  of  the 
age  composition  of  the  home  workers  actually  studied  shows  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  number  whose  ages  were  reported  were  children  under 
the  age  of  14  years.^     ^Nearly  all  of  these  were  found  in  the  paper  goods 

1  Within  the  last  year  Massachusetts  has  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in 
home  manufacture.  Chapter  831,  Acts  of  1913,  which  went  into  effect  September  1,  1913,  provides  that:  "No 
minor  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  any  factory, 
workshop,  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  barber  shop,  bootblack  stand  or  establish- 
ment, public  stable,  garage,  brick  or  lumber  yard,  telephone  exchange,  telegraph  or  messenger  office  or  in  the 
construction  or  repair  of  buildings,  or  in  any  contract  or  wage-earning  industry  carried  on  in  tenement  or  other 
houses."  The  enactment  of  this  law  gives  to  Massachusetts  new  prominence  among  the  States  in  the  campaign 
against  child  labor.  Long  after  the  labor  of  children  had  been  abolished  in  factories  where  work  is  carried  on 
within  hours  prescribed  by  law,  and  under  standard  conditions  of  sanitation,  it  was  legal  for  children  of  any  age 
to  work  in  homes  where  conditions  may  be  extremely  poor.  Just  how  much  will  actually  be  gained  by  the 
new  law  will,  however,  depend  entirely  upon  the  adequacy  of  inspection.  At  scarcely  any  other  point  in  the 
whole  home  work  situation  are  greater  difficulties,  it  would  seem,  likely  to  arise.  It  brings  up  again  the  old 
question  of  how  to  make  inspections  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  really  effective. 
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industry  in  the  families  of  tag  stringers.  Tag  stringing  is  simple  and 
easily  learned  and  seems  particularly  suited  to  the  nimble  fingers  of  a 
child.  When  the  children  come  home  from  school  at  half-past  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  are  put  to  work  on  tags,  and  many  of 
them,  with  an  interval  for  a  brief  supper,  stay  at  the  work  until  late  at 
night.  Again  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  they  are  at  work  on  tags, 
in  order  to  make  use  of  the  two  or  three  hours  before  school  begins.  The 
children  very  naturally  dislike  the  work,  with  its  monotony  and  long  hours 
indoors,  but  the  level  of  wages  is  low  among  the  families  of  tag  stringers, 
and  the  parents  feel  that  any  opportunity  for  earning  money  cannot  be 
neglected.  The  community,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  less  short-sighted 
view  of  real  economy,  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  strength  of  young  children 
to  be  spent  in  long  hours  of  monotonous  labor  and  this  consideration  has 
now  gained  legal  recognition  through  the  new  child  labor  law  of  1913, 
which  prohibits  home  work  as  well  as  factory  employment  for  children 
under  14  years  of  age. 

5.    THE  ATTITUDE  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  connection  between  home  manufacture  and  the  welfare  of  the 
factory  worker  has  long  been  recognized  by  organized  labor.  From  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  in  1891, 
the  labor  organizations  have  taken  a  definite  stand  in  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  home  work,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  workers  and  lowers  the  standard  of  wages  in  the  trades  concerned. 
The  union  label,  attached  only  to  articles  made  by  union  labor  and  under 
conditions  approved  by  the  union,  has  been  used  to  discourage  the  sale 
of  imlabeled  tenement-made  goods.  The  Cigar  Makers  Union  uses  a  label 
which  it  does  not  allow  to  be  placed  on  cigars  made  by  tenement  labor. 
In  Massachusetts  the  cigarmakers  have  practically  stamped  out  home 
work  upon  tobacco,  except  for  independent  manufacture  in  tenements, 
which  is  not  regarded  as  home  work.  In  the  course  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation inquiries  were  sent  to  15  local  unions  of  cigarmakers  in  various 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  each  replied  that  to  the  best  of  the 
members'  knowledge  no  home  work  on  tobacco  existed  in  the  districts 
concerned.-^ 

In  recent  years  the  abolition  of  home  work  has  been  made  an  issue  in 
several  important  strikes,  notably  the  strike  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt- 
makers  in  'New  York  in  the  Summer  of  1910,  and  the  men's  garment 
workers'  strike  in  Boston  in  the  Spring  of  1913.    In  the  case  of  the  former 

1  See  also  page  29. 
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strike,  the  protocol  agreement  entered  into  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
unions  stipulates  that  "  no  work  shall  be  given  to  or  taken  to  employees 
to  be  performed  at  their  homes."  The  recent  strike  in  Boston  was  equally 
successful  in  this  respect;  the  terms  of  settlement  included  the  abolition 
of  home  work  and  subcontracting  between  employees.^  The  efforts  of 
the  unions  in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  home  work  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  those  of  the  consumers'  league,  which  has  attempted  to  dis- 
courage tenement  manufacture  by  the  use  of  the  "  Consumers'  League 
Label  "  placed  only  upon  goods  made  upon  the  manufacturer's  premises. 

6.    REMEDIES  PROPOSED.  —  PROHIBITION  VERSUS  REGULATION. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  certain  evils  connected  with  home 
work,  two  remedies  obviously  suggest  themselves: — (1)  Absolute  pro- 
hibition or,  (2)  regulation  by  statute,  the  latter  involving  a  system  of 
inspection  and,  presumably,  some  form  of  licensing.  Both  plans  affecting 
the  status  of  home  work  have  their  ardent  advocates  in  this  country.  Up 
to  this  time  the  method  of  prohibition  has  been  employed  only  with  regard 
to  specified  articles,  as  for  example,  in  the  law  passed  in  1913  by  the 
State  of  New  York  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  preparation  in  tene- 
ment houses  of  food  products  and  certain  other  articles.^  A  tendency 
toward  greater  stringency  of  regulation  is  noticeable  in  other  leading 
industrial  States,  but  the  conclusion  seems  justified  that  legislative  action 
in  many  cases  is  being  delayed  by  the  absence  of  specific  information  on 
the  subject.  The  necessity  for  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  con- 
ditions of  home  work  has,  therefore,  become  increasingly  manifest. 

Those  who  claim  that  home  work  should  be  entirely  prohibited  main- 
tain that  inspection  can  never  be  really  effective  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  workers  involved,  the  wide  areas  over  which  they  are  scattered, 
the  number  of  buildings,  apartments  and  rooms  to  be  visited,  and  the 
necessity  of  extremely  frequent  inspection  if  regulations  are  to  be  enforced. 
To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission,  "  Home  work  means  unregulated  manufacturing,  carried  on 
beyond  the  possibility  of  control  as  to  hours  of  women's  work,  child  labor, 
night-work  of  minors,  or  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  work  places."  ^ 
From  this  point  of  view,  prohibition  is  the  only  possible  remedy.  A 
further  argument  for  prohibition  comes  from  a  few  of  the  employers  in 


'  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  boards  and  shop  chairmen  of  the  six  Boston  United  Garment  Workers' 
Unions,  those  of  the  makers  of  men's  garments,  May  27,  1913,  it  was  voted  that  all  local  contractors  be  given 
notice  before  June  1  that  all  tenement-house  work  must  cease  on  or  before  December  1. 

2  Laws  of  1913,  c.  260,  an  Act  to  Amend  the  Labor  Law  with  Relation  to  the  Manufacture  of  Articles  in  Tene- 
ment Houses.    See  The  Labor  Law,  Art.  7,  §  104. 

»  Preliminary  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  1912,  v.  1,  p.  277. 
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the  larger  establishments,  who  see  in  the  abolition  of  home  work  an 
advantage  to  be  gained  over  the  smaller  and  cheaper  firms,  who  rely  more 
extensively  upon  outside  labor. 

With  respect  to  the  second  method  of  meeting  the  problems  involved, 
namely,  regulation  by  some  form  of  licensing,  methods  differ  widely  in 
the  several  States.  The  regulation  of  home  work  by  statute  has  been 
undertaken  by  12  in  all,  —  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  ISTew  Jersey,  ]S'ew  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin.  Mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  these 
States  have  regulated  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  and  other  articles  commonly  made  in  tenements.  Eight  of  these,  — 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  ISTew  Jersey,  'New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  require  the  licensing  of  the  places  in  which 
such  manufacture  is  carried  on.  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 
require  no  license,  but  Connecticut  requires  the  notification  of  the  factory 
inspector,  and  Illinois  the  notification  of  the  Board  of  Health.  ISTew 
York  requires  a  license  for  the  manufacture  of  any  article  whatsoever,  and 
prohibits  the  manufacture  of  food  and  other  specified  articles.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  articles  listed  in  the  laws  of  the  12  States  having 
legislation  upon  tenement  manufacture. 

Articles  listed  in  the  Laws  of  the  12  States  having  Legislation  upon  Tenement  Manu- 
facture. 


States. 

Licensing 

Articles  Listed  in  the  Regulations 

Connecticut, 

Illinois,  .... 

Indiana, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Missouri, 

New  Jersey,  . 

New  York,    . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, 

No  license  required,  .        . 
No  license  required,  . 
License  required. 
License  required, 
License  required. 
License  required. 
No  license  required,  . 
License  required. 
License  required. 

No  license  required,  . 
License  required. 
License  required. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  artificial  flowers,  cigars  and  cig- 
arettes. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

Wearing  apparel.  Employment  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  prohibited. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

All  articles.  Manufacture  of  food,  dolls  and  dolls'  cloth- 
ing and  children's  and  infants'  wearing  apparel  pro- 
hibited. Employment  of  children  under  14  years  of 
age  prohibited. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

Wearing  apparel,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  umbrellas. 

Eight  States  prohibit  the  employment  of  persons  outside  the  family, 
one  permits  the  employment  of  three  outside  persons,  and  three  have  no 
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regulation  upon  this  point.  Five  States  —  Ohio,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
'New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  —  specify  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  per  person  working  in  a  tenement  room.  All  the  States  except 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey  require  that  every  firm 
employing  tenement  labor  shall  keep  open  for  inspection  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  so  employed.  In  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, and  ISTew  York  the  law  provides  that  a  tag  bearing  the  words 
"  tenement-made "  shall  be  affixed  to  articles  manufactured  "  without  a 
license,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  governing 
tenement  manufacture."  Other  provisions  of  the  various  States  relate  to 
sanitation,  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and  other  matters  of  inspec- 
tion and  registration. 

The  first  legislation  in  Massachusetts  regulating  conditions  in  tenement 
workshops,  aside  from  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  general  sanitary 
laws  concerning  tenements,  was  an  act  passed  in  1891  (chapter  357). 
The  laws  defined  the  workshop  as  "  any  house,  room,  or  place  used  as  a 
dwelling  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making,  altering,  repairing,  or  finish- 
ing for  sale  any  ready-made  coats,  vests,  trousers,  or  overcoats,  except  by 
the  family  dwelling  there ;  "  and  required  the  proprietor  of  such  a  shop 
to  notify  the  Chief  of  the  District  Police  of  its  location,  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  done,  and  of  the  number  of  his  employees,  in  order  that  such 
premises  and  the  garments  made  there  might  be  kept  under  strict  sur- 
veillance. Subsequent  amendments  ^  made  definitions  clearer  and  re- 
quired workers  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  District  Police  before  receiving- 
employment  (Acts  of  1893,  chapter  246).  An  Act  passed  in  1898  (chap- 
ter 150)  prohibited  work  upon  wearing  apparel  of  any  description  what- 
soever intended  for  sale  "  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or 
dwelling,  .  .  .  except  by  the  family  dwelling  there,"  while  any  family 
desiring  to  do  this  work  must  first  procure  a  license,  employers  being 
forbidden  to  contract  in  any  way  with  unlicensed  workers.  The  Act  of 
1891  (chapter  357)  provided  that  if  any  evidence  of  infectious  disease 
was  found  in  any  workshop  or  in  goods  manufactured  the  Chief  of  the 
District  Police  should  notify  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  examine  the 
workshop  and  the  materials  used,  and  if  found  in  an  unhealthy  condition 
the  State  Board  of  Health  should  issue  such  orders  as  the  public  safety 
might  require.  This  act  also  provided  for  two  additional  inspectors  of 
the  District  Police  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  inspection.  The  Act  of 
1898  (chapter  150)  required  reports  of  unsatisfactory  conditions  to  be 
sent  to  the  local  boards  of  health  instead  of  the  State  Board. 

1  Acts,  1892,  c.  296;  Acts,  1893,  c.  246;  Acts,  1894,  c.  508;  and  Acts,  1898,  c.  150. 
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In  1907  (chapter  537)  the  regulation  of  tenement  -  workrooms  was 
transferred  from  the  District  Police  to  the  Inspectors  of  Health  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  In  1912,  an  act  was  passed  (chapter  726)  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries 
and  to  this  board  was  transferred,  among  other  duties,  the  regulation  of 
tenement  workrooms,  such  transfer  taking  effect  July  1,  1913.^  On  this 
date  the  State  Board  of  Health  relinquished  these  duties  and  for  the  brief 
period  intervening  until  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  August,  1913,  there  was  no  enforcing  author- 
ity for  the  tenement  workshop  law. 

The  present  law  regulating  tenement  manufacture  in  Massachusetts  is 
in  part  as  follows :  ^ 

A  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  *  shall  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  therein  coats,  vests,  trousers 
or  wearing  apparel  of  any  description,  except  by  the  members  of  the  family  dwell- 

1  The  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  in  this  connection  are  defined  as  follows  (Acts,  1912, 
c.  726,  §5): 

.  .  .  "All  powers  and  duties  with  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  labor  and  the  employment 
thereof,  the  inspection  and  licensing  of  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  used  for  industrial  purposes,  the  inspection 
and  licensing  of  the  workers  therein  and  of  all  other  industrial  employees  within  the  commonwealth,  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  minors,  and  the  institution  of  proceedings  in  prose- 
cution of  violations  of  any  of  the  said  laws,  now  conferred  or  imposed  by  law  upon  the  state  board  of  health  or 
state  inspectors  of  health,  or  upon  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings 
of  the  district  police,  or  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police,  of  the  deputy  chief  of  the  inspection 
department  of  the  district  police,  with  the  exception  of  such  duties  and  powers  as  are  now  imposed  by  law  upon 
the  chief  inspector  of  boilers  or  the  boiler  inspectors  of  the  district  police,  and  with  the  further  exception  of  such 
powers  and  duties  as  relate  to  the  inspection  of  buildings  under  erection,  alteration  or  repair,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  state  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Said  board  may  delegate  to  such  commissioner,  deputy  com- 
missioners or  inspectors  as  are  under  its  direction  such  of  the  above  powers  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"Buildings  used  for  industrial  purposes  under  the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  include  factories,  workshops, 
bakeries,  mechanical  establishments,  laundries,  foundries,  tenement-house  workrooms,  all  other  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  and  mercantile  establishments  as  defined  in  section 
seventeen  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  nine." 

2  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  words  "State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries"  are  here  substituted  in  brackets 
for  the  words  "State  Board  of  Health." 

'  Definition  of  a  "tenement  house"  in  cities.  —  "A  'tenement  house'  is  any  house  or  building,  or  part  thereof, 
which  is  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out,  to  be  occupied,  or  is  occupied,  or  is  intended,  arranged  or  designed  to  be 
occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  two  or  more  families,  which  families  may  consist  of  one  or  more  persons, 
living  independently  of  each  other  and  doing  their  cooking  on  the  premises,  and  having  a  common  right  in  the 
halls,  stairways,  yard,  courts,  cellar,  sinks,  water-closets  or  privies,  or  any  of  them.  Where  the  occupants  of 
dwelling  houses  contiguous  and  vertically  divided,  each  occupied  or  intended,  arranged  or  designed  to  be  occu- 
pied as  the  home  or  residence  of  one  family  or  more,  have  a  common  right  in  or  use  in  common  the  halls,  stairways, 
yards,  cellars,  sinks,  water-closets  or  privies,  or  any  of  them,  such  dwelling  housas  shall  be  deemed  to  be  tene- 
ment houses  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act."  —  Acts,  1913,  c.  786,  §  ;2,  H  (J.). 

Definition  of  a  "tenement  house"  in  towns.  —  "A  'tenement  house'  is  any  house  or  building,  or  part  thereof, 
which  is  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out,  to  be  occupied,  or  is  occupied,  or  is  intended,  arranged  or  designed 
to  be  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  more  than  two  families  (a  family  may  consist  of  one  or  more  persons) 
living  independently  of  each  other  and  having  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yard,  cellar,  sinks, 
water-closets  or  privies,  or  any  of  them,  and  includes  lodging  and  boarding  houses,  apartment  houses,  and  flat 
houses.  Dwelling  houses  built  in  continuous  rows  of  more  than  two  houses,  occupied  or  intended,  arranged  or 
designed  to  be  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  one  family  or  more  having  a  common  right  in  or  using  in 
common  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  cellars,  sinks,  water-closets  or  privies,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  tenement  houses  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act."  —  Acts,  WIS,  c.  635,  § 2,  H  {!). 
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ing  therein ;  and  a  family  which  desires  to  make,  alter,  repair  or  finish  coats,  vests, 
trousers  or  wearing  apparel  of  any  description  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tene- 
ment or  dwelling  house  shall  first  procure  a  license  therefor  from  [the  state  board 
of  labor  and  industries].  A  license  may  be  applied  for  by,  and  issued  to,  any 
member  of  a  family  which  desii-es  to  do  such  work.  No  person,  partnership  or 
corporation  shall  hire,  employ  or  contract  with  a  member  of  a  family  which  does 
not  hold  a  license  therefor  to  make,  alter,  repair  or  finish  garments  or  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  as  aforesaid,  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  as  aforesaid.  Every  room  or  apartment  in  which  garments  or  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  are  made,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly 
condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  [inspectors 
of  the  state  board  of  labor  and  industries]  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
said  room  or  apartment  or  said  garments  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel  or  any 
parts  thereof  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  from  infectious  or  contagious 
matter.  A  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  which  is  not  used 
for  living  or  sleeping  purposes,  and  which  is  not  connected  with  a  room  or  apart- 
ment used  for  living  or  sleeping  purposes  and  which  has  a  separate  and  distinct 
entrance  from  the  outside  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  nor 
shall  the  provisions  of  this  section  prevent  the  employment  of  a  tailor  or  seamstress 
by  any  person  or  famUy  for  the  making  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  use  of  such 
person  or  family.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  hiring,  employing  or  con- 
tracting with  a  member  of  a  family  holding  a  license  under  this  section  for  the 
making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  garments  or  wearing  apparel  to  be  done 
outside  the  premises  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  keep  a  register  of 
the  names  and  addresses  plainly  written  in  English  of  the  persons  so  hired,  em- 
ployed or  contracted  with,  and  shall  forward  a  copy  of  such  register  once  a  month 
to  the  [state  board  of  labor  and  industries,]  ^ 

At  the  time  the  present  investigation  v^as  in  progress,  the  regulation 
of  tenement  manufacture  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health."    But  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  protect  the  consumer  bj  licensing 

1  Acts,  1909,  c.  514,  §  106. 

'  The  44th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1912  gives  the  following  statistics  which  are  of 
interest  as  showing  the  number  of  inspections  made  and  licenses  granted  for  that  year:  — 

Numerical  Data  for  All  Districts. 

Number  of  licenses  granted 2,511 

Number  of  licenses  refused 158 

Number  of  licenses  not  wanted, 90 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 150 

Number  of  reinspectiona, 1,093 

Number  not  in  at  time  of  visit, 525 

Number  not  found, 340 

Of  the  150  licenses  revoked,  41  were  revoked  on  account  of  communicable  diseases  that  occurred  among  the 
families  of  the  tenement  workers  as  follows:   Scarlet  fever,  24;   diphtheria,  9;   measles,  6;   chicken  pox,  2. 

"In  the  Massachusetts  Bay  district  there  are  approximately  about  1,600  licenses  outstanding  all  of  the  time, 
and  at  times  the  number  is  as  high  as  2,200.  Of  this  number  fully  one-third  are  held  by  women  residing  in  the 
better  residential  districts  where  frequent  reinspection  as  far  as  sanitary  conditions  are  concerned  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  Reinspection  once  a  year  in  these  districts  is  amply  sufficient.  What  is  of  importance  is  to  keep 
track  of  any  possible  occurrence  of  communicable  diseases  in  such  homes,  and  this  is  done  by  checking  off  daily 
the  lists  of  communicable  diseases  which  are  received  from  the  local  boards  of  health.    About  one-third  of  the 
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families  who  work  on  wearing  apparel,  more  tlian  one-half  of  the  families 
from  which  information  was  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  study  were  um- 
licensed,  as  shown  bj  the  following  table. 

Table  6.  —  Licensed  and  Unlicensed  Families  of  Home  Workers. 


Wearing  Apparel  Industries. 

Number  of 

Families 
Interviewed 

Number  of 
Licensed 

Families 

Number  of 
Unlicensed 

Families 

Number  of 
Families  not 
Reporting  as 

to  License 

All  Wearing  Apparel  Industries. 

Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants, 
Clothing,  men's  —  shirts  and  pajamas,  . 
Clothing,  women's  —  machine-made. 
Clothing,  women's  —  handwork,     . 
Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and  buttons, 
Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings,       .... 
Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods,    . 
Garters,  suspenders,  and  elastic  woven  goods, 
Other  wearing  apparel 

645 

109 
36 
17 
74 
63 
166 
136 
21 
23 

293 

101 

9 

29 

Ml 

5 
101 

1 

6 

339 

6 
36 

7 
44 
20 
158 
31 
20 
17 

13 

2 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Outside  of  Metropolitan  Boston  only  one  family  was  found  to  have  a 
license  (a  corset  worker  in  Worcester).  That  is,  214  families  in  12 
municipalities  —  Chicopee,  Foxborough,  Haverhill,  Leominster,  New- 
bury port,  ISTorthampton,  Reading,  Salem,  Framingham,  Springfield,  West 
Springfield,  and  Worcester  —  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing 
apparel  of  various  kinds,  were,  with  one  exception,  under  no  control  what- 
soever in  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  carried  on  their  work.- 

It  is  particularly  important  that  such  garments  as  men's  shirts  and 
pajamas  and  articles  of  women's  clothing  should  be  under  some  kind  of 
supervision.  Although  the  investigation  revealed  no  strikingly  unsanitary 
conditions  in  the  places  where  such  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  the  families  studied  were  unlicensed  and  conse- 
quently free  from  regulation  reveals  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 

workers  live  in  sections  not  quite  so  good,  but  still  not  requiring  reinspection  oftener  than  twice  a  year.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  licenses  are  held  by  women  living  in  the  congested  districts  where 
frequent  reinspection  is  necessary.  .  .  .  The  principal  home  work  in  the  men's  tailoring  industry  is  the  finishing 
of  men's  trousers.  .  .  .  There  are  about  592  licenses  held  for  this  industry,  nearly  200  of  which  were  not  being 
used  at  the  time  of  the  last  inspection." 

1  Includes  one  who  used  license  of  a  friend  whose  name  is  on  the  pay-roll. 

2  The  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  in  its  first  annual  report  (page  14)  says  with  reference  to  the 
licensing  of  home  workers: 

"As  an  instance  of  constructive  effort  in  finding  new  fields  of  home  workers  the  city  of  Haverhill  may  be  cited . 
The  State  Board  of  Health  report  gave  no  intimation  of  licenses  having  been  granted  there,  and  from  private  or- 
ganizations which  had  been  carrying  on  investigations  information  was  received  that  very  little  home  work  was 
performed  in  that  place. 

"  One  of  the  investigators  of  this  Board  was  sent  to  make  a  survey  of  the  city,  and  in  studying  the  shoe  industry 
it  was  found  that  the  making  of  ornaments  for  shoes  was  largely  carried  on  in  the  homes.  To  make  the  survey  as 
complete  as  possible,  various  persons  and  organizations  were  consulted,  .  .  . 

"All  were  interested  and  co-operative,  and  publicity  in  the  newspapers  was  of  great  help  in  acquainting  the 
people  with  the  law.  Twenty-two  employers  in  that  city  have  already  sent  in  lists  of  their  home  workers,  many 
more  have  asked  for  information,  and  1,000  applications  for  licenses  in  Haverhill  alone  have  been  registered  up 
to  the  date  of  this  report." 
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disease  or  other  imhealthful  conditions  at  any  time,  beyond  the  knowledge 
or  control  of  the  public. 

Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  regulating  home  work  which  has  con- 
lined  its  attention  to  wearing  apparel.  Games  and  toys,  including  dolls, 
are  given  out  for  home  work  without  any  restriction.  Food,  also  entirely 
unregulated,  is  probably  very  rarely  manufactured  or  prepared  in  the 
homes  except  by  persons  who  sell  directly  to  the  consumer.  Macaroni  and 
candy,  made  in  this  way  by  persons  acting  as  independent  manufacturers, 
are  frequently  offered  for  sale  in  retail  stores  on  the  premises.  Tobacco 
working  in  tenements  in  this  Commonwealth  is  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  take  it,  technically  at  least,  from  the  home-work  class.  Most  of 
the  dwellings  in  which  this  work  is  done  are  located  in  Boston  and  are 
under  the  careful  regulation  of  the  Cigar  Makers  Union.  This  organiza- 
tion is  anxious  to  discourage  tobacco  work  in  dwellings,  in  order  that  the 
larger  manufacturers  who  produce  their  goods  under  sanitary  conditions 
as  insisted  upon  by  the  Union  may  not  have  to  compete  with  the  tenement- 
house  producers.  The  label  of  the  Cigar  Makers  Union  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  tobacco  products  have  been  made  under  desirable  conditions,  since 
this  label  can  not  be  used  until  a  committee  from  the  union  has  examined 
the  building,  room,  or  apartment  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  made  and 
has  approved  of  the  conditions  there.  Only  union  men  may  work  in  such 
places  and  the  room  or  rooms  may  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  cigarmaking.  The  product  of  the  dwelling-house  factories  in  Bos- 
ton is  generally  disposed  of  to  wholesalers  and  to  liquor  dealers  or  direct 
to  the  consumer,  the  union  fixing  the  minimum  price  at  which  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  cigars  may  be  offered  for  sale  by  these  independent  producers. 

Advocates  of  regulation  admit  the  defects  of  the  licensing  and  inspec- 
tion system,  but  consider  abolition  out  of  the  question  at  the  present  time. 
7\n  attempt  to  do  away  with  all  outside  work  might  cause  many  persons 
who  are  now  able  to  earn  a  part  of  their  own  living  to  become  dependent 
upon  their  relatives  or  upon  the  State.  These  persons  who  are  quite 
unable  to  stand  the  strain  and  pace  of  factory  work,  through  physical  or 
mental  incapacity,  or  a  weight  of  domestic  responsibility,  are,  at  the  present 
time,  useful,  busy  citizens,  contributing  as  much  as  they  are  able  —  and  in . 
many  cases  this  is.  no  inconsiderable  amount  —  to  the  industrial  process. 
If  their  occupations  were  suddenly  taken  away  from  them,  not  only  would 
the  principal  wage-earners  of  their  families  have  heavier  burdens  of  re- 
sponsibility, but  society  itself  would  be  the  loser  in  refusing  to  make  use 
of  the  great  productive  capacity  which  is  in  the  possession  of  workers  out- 
side the  factory  walls.    Persons  who  are  perfectly  able  to  add  their  share 
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to  the  wealth  of  the  community  would  be  compelled  to  live  out  their  days 
in  unproductiveness.  Society,  at  great  expense  to  itself  and  hardship  to 
the  people  immediately  concerned,  would  thus  bring  about  a  decrease  in 
its  own  productivity.  Those  who  take  this  view  hold  that  the  task  to  be 
undertaken  is  not  the  abolition  of  home  work,  but  the  admittedly  difficult 
one  of  so  changing  the  present  methods  of  regulation  that  the  protection 
of  both  worker  and  consumer  may  actually  be  accomplished. -"^ 

In  connection  with  the  further  regulation  of  home  work,  a  plan  is 
suggested  which  has  attracted  increasing  attention  in  recent  years  —  the 
establishment  of  minimum  wage  boards  to  fix  the  rate  of  payment  for  home 
work  in  special  trades.  The  determinations  of  the  Australian  Wages 
Boards,  which  have  been  in  operation  since  1896,  and  of  the  more  recently 
established  English  boards  furnish  a  precedent  for  those  who  advocate 
this  form  of  legal  regulation.  In  Victoria,  for  example,  piece-rates  for 
tailoring  are  fixed  by  a  special  board.  Employees  are  instructed  that 
piece-work  scales  for  outworkers  must  be  so  adjusted  that  they  represent 
the  minimum  time-rate  laid  down  in  the  determination  of  the  board.  The 
decision  as  to  the  rate  per  hour  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  piece-rate 
is  arrived  at  largely  on  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors,  who  are  sometimes 
experts  in  the  trades  concerned.  If  individual  workers  find  that  they  have 
been  sent  work  at  a  piece-rate  which  does  not  equal  the  minimum  time- 
rate,  they  may  enter  complaints.  The  English  boards  operate  in  a  very 
nearly  similar  way  in  fixing  rates  for  paper  boxmakers  and  lacemakers. 
The  impression  prevails  that  the  wages  and  conditions  of  home  work  have 
improved  since  the  inauguration  of  the  system. 

If  such  a  system  were  inaugurated  in  Massachusetts,  where  industrial 
conditions  differ  in  various  respects  from  those  in  which  the  experiment 
has  already  been  tried,  the  outcome  would  depend  upon  numerous  inde- 
terminable factors.  It  is  possible  that  home  work  is  at  the  present  time 
so  indispensable  to  the  manufacturers  that  they  would  accept  a  minimum 
rate  corresponding  to  12  to  15  cents  an  hour,  for  example,  for  their  home 
workers,  and  would  continue  to  give  out  the  work  in  undiminished  quan- 
tity.   In  that  case  the  income  of  the  workers  would  increase  to  a  consider- 

1  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  has  suggested  that  the  chief 
home  work  inspector  of  State  labor  departments  be  given  large  discretionary  powers,  the  dangers  of  such 
powers  being  overcome  by  public  hearings;  that  the  bureau  of  home  work  inspection  deal  with  individual 
persons,  firms,  and  situations,  so  that  those  who  could  not  work  in  the  factory  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
support  gained  from  home  work;  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  such  a  bureau,  to  be  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  employers,  employees,  labor  organizations.  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Associated  Charities,  and 
other  interested  bodies  which  could  deal  with  cases  of  persons  desiring  to  do  home  work,  as  the  widely  varying 
conditions  of  work,  workers,  and  localities  would  appear  to  demand  that  the  case  method  be  used  in  dealing 
with  the  situation. 
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able  extent,  in  the  event  that  they  continued  to  work  the  same  number  of 
hours  as  now;  the  present  study  would  seem  to  show,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  the  families  are  not  totally  dependent  upon  the  income  from 
home  work,  but  undertake  it  in  order  to  gain  certain  luxuries;  in  such 
instances  the  workers  might  or  might  not  care  to  increase  their  earnings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  rate,  placed  hypothetically  at  12  or  15 
cents  an  hour,  might  fall  so  heavily  on  the  manufacturers  that  they  would 
cease  to  give  out  home  work.  In  such  cases  the  argument  becomes  one  for 
prohibition.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  this  rate  would  result  in  the 
cessation  of  home  work  in  certain  industries  but  not  in  others,  a  condition 
which  would  be  likely  to  result  in  a  raising  of  industrial  standards  in 
the  industries  most  in  need  of  such  improvement. 
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II. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  HOME-WOKK  INDUSTRIES. 

BY  AMY  HEWES. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  a  separate  report  has  been 
prepared  for  each  of  the  five  principal  industries.  On  the  basis  of  these 
reports,  a  comparative  study  has  been  made  of  the  conditions  in  the 
various  industries  with  a  summary  of  the  conditions  surrounding  home 
work  in  general.  This  general  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
is  presented  in  the  following  tables  and  the  accompanying  text. 

1.  SEX  AND  AGE. 
A  group  of  home  workers,  however  extensive,  may  be  expected  to  show 
marked  differences  of  age  and  sex  composition  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding industrial  group  in  a  factory.  Young  children,  long  ago  for- 
bidden by  law  to  work  in  a  factory,  and  women,  usually  prevented  by 
domestic  duties  from  engaging  in  regular  industrial  occupations,  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  labor  force.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
and  the  percentage  of  male  and  female  workers  in  specified  age  groups. 

Table  7.  —  Sex  and  Age  of  Home  Workers  in  All  Industries. 


Age  Groups. 


All  Ages. 

Under  five  years, 
Five  years  and  under  10,  . 
10  years  and  under  14, 
14  years  and  under  16, 
16  years  and  under  18, 
18  years  and  under  21, 
21  years  and  under  25, 
25  years  and  under  30, 
30  years  and  under  35, 
35  years  and  under  40, 
40  years  and  under  45, 
45  years  and  under  50, 
50  years  and  under  55, 
55  years  and  under  60, 
60  years  and  over. 
Age  not  reported,  2 


Males 


Number 


393 

1 

83 

116 

39 

16 

9 

10 

7 

6 

10 
11 
3 
4 
4 

27 
47 


Percent- 


100.0 

0.3 
24.0 
33.5 
11.2 
4.6 
2.6 
2.9 
2.0 
1.7 
2.9 
3.2 
0.9 
1.2 
1.2 
7.8 


Females 


Number 


2,016 

9 

97 

155 

92 

60 

79 

104 

167 

191 

217 

202 

135 

91 

71 

151 

195 


Percent- 


100.0 

0.5 
5.3 
8.5 
5.1 
3.3 
4.3 
5.7 
9.2 
10.5 
11.9 
11.1 
7.4 
5.0 
3.9 
8.3 


Both  Sexes 


Number 


2,409 

10 

180 

271 

131 

76 

88 

114 

174 

197 

227 

213 

138 

95 

75 

178 

242 


Percent- 
ages* 


100.0 

0.5 
8.3 

12.5 
6.0 
3.5 
4.0 
5.3 
8.0 
9.1 

10.5 
9.8 
6.4 
4.4 
3.5 
8.2 


1  The  percentages  in  this  table  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  reporting. 

'  The  entry  "Not  reported"  in  this  table  and  others  means  that  the  information  in  question  was  not  obtained 
for  the  numbers  given.  Of  the  2,409  home  workers  investigated,  242,  including  47  males  and  195  femaies,  did 
not  supply  information  as  to  age.  Ten  of  these  workers,  all  of  whom  were  females,  were  under  16  years  of  age, 
but  the  exact  age  was  not  reported. 

In  the  present  study  the  largest  number  of  workers  included  in  any 
one  age  group  was  271,  found  in  the  gi'oup  10  and  under  14  years,  the 
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ages  at  which  children  have  developed  sufficient  strength  and  steadiness  to 
perform  many  kinds  of  manual  work.  The  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age  in  factories  has  been  illegal  since  1898,  but  this  prohibition 
was  not  extended  to  home  work  until  last  year  through  the  passage  of  the 
new  child  labor  law  which  went  into  effect  September  1,  1913.^  The 
work  done  by  children  is  usually  irregular,  and  is  crowded  into  the  hours 
after  school  closes,  sometimes  lasting  until  late  into,  the  night.  A  large 
number  of  children,  180,  is  included  in  the  age  group  five  and  under  10 
years.  Including  the  10  children  under  five  years  who  were  found  at 
work,  the  group  of  children  under  14  years  formed  over  one-fifth  —  21.3 
per  cent  —  of  the  whole  number  of  home  workers  whose  ages  were  re- 
ported. 

The  second  largest  number  of  persons  within  a  single  age  group,  227, 
or  10.5  per  cent,  lies  between  the  ages  of  35  and  40.  This  gTOup  is  made 
up  largely  of  women,  for  after  14  the  boys  begin  to  drop  out  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  included  in  the  succeeding  age  groups  is  almost  negligible.  At 
this  period  in  the  mother's  life  the  size  of  the  family  has  increased, 
usually  to  its  largest  dimensions,  and  the  oldest  children  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  enter  the  factory.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  supplement  the 
family  income  in  some  way.  Home  work  gives  employment  in  which  the 
mother  can  supervise  her  house  and  her  children,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
something  to  the  family  earnings. 

The  table  indicates  the  gradual  dropping  out  of  males  over  the  age 
of  14.  Of  the  154  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  98  were  found  at  work 
on  Paper  Goods.  These  men  are  largely  factory  hands  who  do  their  part 
of  the  family  work  on  tags  or  other  paper  goods  while  they  are  at  home  in 
the  evening.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  fact  that  men 
take  up  home  work  less  frequently  than  do  women.  The  same  forces 
which  make  it  an  insufficient  and  precarious  source  of  income  for  the  self- 
dependent  woman  make  it  a  form  of  occupation  which  the  ordinary  man 
undertakes  only  in  a  desultory  way  to  fill  his  evenings,  or  as  a  last  resort 
when  disabled  or  incapacitated  by  age. 

Old  persons  who  have  left  outside  employment  can  often  perform  the 
rougher  kinds  of  home  work.  The  present  study  included  178  persons  60 
years  of  age  and  over  who  had  taken  up  home  work,  or  8.2  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  whose  ages  were  obtained. 


1  Acts,  1913,  c.  831,  §  1.     (See  note  1,  on  page  21,  ante.) 
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2.    SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Although  a  large  number  of  children  of  school  age  were  found  doing 
home  work,  the  task  was  usually  done  outside  of  school  hours,  and  the 
number  of  children  who  were  not  attending  school  was  not  very  large. 
Table  8  shows  the  school  attendance  for  age  groups. 


Table  8.  —  School  Attendance  of  Home  Workers  in  AU  Industries. 


Age  Groups. 


Under  18  Tears. 

Under  five  years 

Five  years  and  under  10,    . 
10  years  and  under  14,         .         .         . 
14  years  and  under  16,         .         .         . 
16  years  and  under  18,         .         .         . 
Under  16  years,  exact  a?e  not  reported, 


Number  of 
Males  — 


In 

School 


229 

80 

116 

28 

5 


Not  in 
School 


Number  of 
Females  — 


In 
School 


339 

1 

91 
152 
70 
17 


Not  in 
School 


Number  of 
Both  Sexes  — 


In  Not  in 

School       School 


568 

1 
171 


110 

9 
9 
3 

33 

54 

2 


Twelve  children,  nine  girls  and  three  boys,  or  2.7  per  cent  of  451 
children  found  in  home  work  between  the  ages  of  five  and  14,  were  out  of 
school  at  the  time  the  homes  were  visited,  but  in  no  case  could  the  in- 
vestigator feel  certain  that  the  child  had  been  kept  out  of  school  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  in  home  work.  One  child  was  epileptic,  another  men- 
tally defective,  a  third  had  a  sore  hand,  and  a  fourth  was  "  too  nervous 
to  go  to  school."  Seven  of  the  12  children  were  workers  on  Paper  Goods, 
for  even  a  sick  or  mentally  defective  child  can  perform  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  tag  stringing,  —  looping  a  string  through  the  hole  in  the  end  of  a 
t£!g.  While  home  work  does  not  directly  interfere  with  school  attendance, 
the  child's  strength  of  body  and  alertness  of  mind  are  impaired  by  long 
and  late  hours  of  mechanical,  monotonous  work.  This  conclusion  was 
supported  by  the  testimony  given  by  public  school  teachers  in  a  town  noted 
for  the  prevalence  of  home  work.  These  teachers,  coming  from  towns 
where  little  home  work  was  done,  were  impressed  by  the  mental  apathy 
and  lack  of  vigor  in  the  children  in  their  classes.  The  children  were  fairly 
regular  in  coming  to  school,  but  they  seemed  uninterested,  and  the  class 
work  dragged.  Visits  to  several  of  the  homes  revealed  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  children  in  question  had  stayed  up  late  at  night  to  work  on  tags. 
The  lack  of  play  and  sleep  had  already  begun  to  affect  their  physical  and 
mental  equipment.  This  consideration  justifies  the  prohibition  of  home 
work  for  children  under  14  years  of  age  enacted  in  1913.^ 


1  Acts,  1913,  c.  831,  §  1.    (See  note  1,  on  page  21,  ante.) 
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3.    MARITAL  CONDITION. 

A  study  of  the  marital  condition  of  adult  ^  home  workers  shows  that 
married  persons  predominate  heavily.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  home  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over  classified  as  single,  as 
married,  and  as  widowed,  separated,  divorced,  or  deserted. 


Table  9.  —  Marital  Condition  of  Home  Workers  16  Years  of  Age  and  Over  in  All 

Industries. 


Marital  Condition. 


Males 


Females 


Both 
Sexes 


Totals. 

Single, 

Married,  ...... 

Widowed,  separated,  divorced,  or  deserted, 


1,807 

37S 

1,171 

258 


The  preceding  table  shows  that  approximately  two-thirds,  or  64.8 
per  cent  of  the  home  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over,  were  married,  20.9 
per  cent  were  single,  and  14.3  per  cent  were  widowed,  separated,  divorced, 
or  deserted.  These  proportions  indicate  that  in  general  it  is  not  the  widow 
or  the  single  woman  who  relies  upon  home  work.  The  income  from  this 
source  is  uncertain  and  fluctuating;  it  provides  not  primary  means  of 
subsistence,  but  a  supplementary  income.  !N"aturally,  therefore,  the  ranks 
of  adult  home  workers  are  recruited  chiefly  from  the  wives  of  wage-earning 

men. 

4.    DOMESTIC  STATUS. 

Table  10  shows  the  number  and  the  percentage  of  women  home  workers 
at  home,  with  or  without  adult  male  wage-earners  in  the  family,  and  the 
number  and  the  percentage  of  women  "  adrift  ".^ 


1  The  term  "adult"  as  used  in  this  report  signifies  a  person  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

2  Includes  one  for  whom  marital  condition  was  not  reported. 

'  Following  the  plan  described  in  "Wage-Earning  Women  in  Stores  and  Factories  "  (Volume  V  of  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States), 
the  term  "adrift"  has  been  used  to  designate  "both  the  boarding  and  lodging  women  wage-earners,  as  well  as 
those  whose  so-called  homes  have  become  only  impeding  wreckage."  A  girl  or  woman  who  has  lost  one  of  her 
parents  may  still  have  in  the  other  an  effective  social  protector  or  an  economic  stay,  and  she  has  been  regarded 
as  having  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  home;  but  a  woman  with  no  one  able  to  sustain  her,  economically  or  socially, 
in  time  of  need,  has  been  placed  in  the  class  of  those  who  have  been  termed  "adrift."  A  woman  deserted  or 
widowed  may  be  said  to  be  "at  home"  if  her  children  are  earning  and  assisting  in  the  family  support;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  her,  they  act  as  liabilities  instead  of  assets,  and  the  woman  is 
essentially  "adrift." 
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Table  10.  —  Domestic  Status  of  Women  Home  Workers  16  Years  of  Age  and  Over  in 

All  Industries. 


Ci.ASSIFICATION. 


Percentages 


Totals. 

Having  male  wage-earners  in  family, 
No  male  wage-earners  in  family, 

Women  adrilt, 

Domestic  status  not  reported. 


100.0 

81.0 
14.8 
4.2 


Only  69  of  the  1,644  women  home  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over 
for  whom  information  was  secured  were  classed  as  '"^  adrift."  Of  those  at 
home  (1,575),  by  far  the  greater  number,  1,332,  or  84.6  per  cent,  had 
adult  male  wage-earners  in  the  family.  This  proportion,  it  may  be  added, 
holds  almost  uniformly  throughout  the  various  industries. 

5.    NATIVITY. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  native-born  and  foreign-born 
among  the  home  workers,  classified  by  industries. 


Table  11.  —  Nativity  of  Home  Workers:  By  Industries. 


Number 

OP  Home  Workers  in  — 

All 
Indus- 
tries 

WEARING 

APPAREL 

Paper 
Goods 

Jewelry 

and 
Silver- 
ware 

Sport- 
ing 
Goods 

Cellu- 
loid 
Goods 

Nativity  of 
Home  Workers. 

Men's 
Coats 
and 

Shoes 
and 
Shoe 
Trim- 
mings 

Hosiery 
and 
Ma- 
chine- 

Other 
Wear- 
ing 

Other 
Indus- 
tries 

Pants 

knit 
Goods 

Apparel 

Totals. 

2,409 

129 

207 

ISO 

300 

912 

273 

173 

9S 

159 

Nalive-^orn. 

1,113 

6 

130 

60 

172 

320 

174 

96 

65 

S3 

Native-born     of     native 

father 

605 

2 

102 

44 

105 

132 

96 

67 

24 

33 

Native-born    of    foreign 

father,  .... 

411 

3 

26 

24 

56 

148 

71 

19 

21 

43 

Native-born,  place  of  birth 

of  father  unknown, 

97 

- 

2 

1 

11 

40 

7 

10 

20 

6 

Foreign-born. 

783 

120 

48 

79 

111 

201 

77 

65 

31 

51 

Armenia, 

32 

- 

9 

9 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Austria,     . 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

2 

Austria  (Poland), 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Canada  ^French), 

112 

- 

7 

4 

13 

3 

36 

22 

11 

16 

Canada  (Other), 

100 

- 

9 

15 

32 

10 

12 

12 

7 

3 

England,  . 

45 

- 

1 

8 

3 

18 

8 

4 

1 

France, 

9 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

4 

- 

1 

- 

Germany, 

17 

- 

1 

2 

3 

7 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Ireland,    . 

164 

- 

4 

5 

30 

81 

9 

14 

2 

19 

Italy, 

212 

115 

2 

23 

5 

54 

1 

3 

8 

1 

Norway,  . 

3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Portugal, 

11 

5 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Russia, 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Russia  (Poland), 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Scotland, 

12 

- 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

i 

Sweden,    . 

18 

_ 

5 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

- 

Syria, 

11 

- 

9 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  foreign  countries,  . 

6 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Nativity  Not  Reported. 

513 

4 

£9 

IS 

17 

391 

22 

12 

- 

26 
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The  native-born  home  workers  numbered  1,113,  or  59  per  cent  of  all 
the  home  workers  from  whom  information  was  secured  as  to  nativity.  ■"• 
Among  the  foreign-born  the  Italians  predominated,  most  of  them  being 
employed  on  Wearing  Apparel,  over  100  as  home  finishers  in  the  North 
End  of  Boston.  JSTearly  as  numerous  are  the  natives  of  Ireland,  somewhat 
concentrated  in  Paper  Goods,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  group  of  tag 
stringers  was  found  in  an  almost  wholly  Irish  neighborhood.  French 
Canadians,  third  in  number,  are  distributed  more  evenly  among  the 
various  industries,  with  a  slight  concentration  in  the  jewelry  industry. 
Canadians  of  other  than  French  origin  and  natives  of  Great  Britain  are 
next  in  order  of  numbers.  The  representatives  of  other  countries  are  com- 
paratively few.  A  total  of  43  persons  born  in  Turkey  is  made  up  largely 
of  Armenians  engaged  in  work  upon  slippers  and  garters.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  countries  from  which  the  Jewish  people  come  are  only  slightly 
represented. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  home  workers  are  of  native  birth 
indicates  a  point  at  which  the  findings  of  the  present  study  are  at  variance 
with  popular  impression.  The  general  view,  fostered  by  special  studies 
of  home  work  processes  in  selected  sections  of  the  large  cities,  seems  to 
be  that  home  work  is  done  almost  wholly  in  Italian  and  Jewish  families. 
In  a  state-wide  survey  of  the  dimensions  of  the  present  study  the  foreign 
character  of  the  workers  has  decidedly  lost  emphasis,  and  the  large  share 
of  the  work  performed  by  American-born  persons  comes  into  prominence. 
The  only  striking  exception  is  the  case  of  work  on  men's  coats  and  pants, 
where  the  workers  are  almost  wholly  of  Italian  birth,  living  in  the  ITorth 
End  of  Boston. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  assign  any  one  explanation  of  the  prominence 
of  native-born  workers  which  would  be  wholly  satisfactory.  In  view 
of  the  low  earnings  available  from  home  work,  even  with  maximum 
effort  (a  subject  which  will  receive  further  consideration  at  a  later  point  in 
the  report),  the  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  newly  arrived 
immigrant  family  is  obliged  to  be  self-supporting  and  consequently  its 
members  are  under  the  necessity  of  finding  better  paid  and  more  regular 
employment. 

»  The  total  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1910  shows  the  following  percentages:   Native-born,  68.5  per  cent; 
foreign-born,  31.5  per  cent. 
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The  following  table,  showing  the  nativity  of  fathers  of  home  workers, 
gives  a  slightly  different  order  of  places  of  birth  than  the  order  of  the 
home  workers  themselves  considered  in  Table  11. 

Table  12.  — ■  Nativity  of  Fathers  of  Home  Workers:  By  Industries. 


Number  of  Home  Workers  in  — 

Nativity  of  Fathers. 

All 
Indus- 
tries 

Men's 

Coats 

and 

Pants 

Shoes 
and 
Shoe 
Trim- 
mings 

Hosiery 
and 
Ma- 
chine- 
knit 
Goods 

Other 
Wear- 
ing 
Apparel 

Paper 
Goods 

Jewelry 

and 
Silver- 
ware 

Sport- 
ing 
Goods 

Cellu- 
loid 
Goods 

Other 
Indus- 
tries 

Totals. 

2,409 

129 

207 

160 

300 

912 

273 

173 

96 

159 

Native-born. 

605 

2 

102 

u 

105 

132 

96 

67 

S4 

35 

Foreign-horn 

1,359 

1S3 

78 

107 

168 

495 

153 

84 

62 

99 

Armenia, 

33 

- 

8 

10 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Austria,  . 

7 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Austria  (Poland), 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Canada  (French), 

198 

- 

15 

6 

22 

14 

70 

25 

21 

25 

Canada  (Other), 

116 

- 

14 

16 

34 

19 

13 

9 

5 

6 

England, 

104 

- 

3 

12 

5 

53 

18 

t) 

2 

2 

France,    . 

21 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

4 

8 

1 

5 

- 

Germany, 

45 

- 

2 

4 

6 

20 

6 

2 

- 

5 

Ireland,  . 

391 

- 

14 

12 

60 

207 

26 

25 

6 

41 

Italy, 

307 

118 

2 

27 

8 

131 

4 

3 

13 

1 

Norway, 

4 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Portuiial, 

17 

5 

- 

1 

4 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Russia,    . 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

1 

- 

- 

Russia  (Poland), 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

~ 

- 

9 

Scotland, 

24 

- 

4 

8 

5 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

Sweden, 

20 

- 

5 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

- 

2 

Syria, 

13 

- 

10 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  foreign  countries, 

9 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Natifilij  Not  Reported. 

Uo 

4 

27 

9 

27 

285 

H 

22 

20 

27 

Natives  of  Italy  and  Ireland  make  up  the  largest  numbers  among 
the  home  workers  of  foreign  descent,  as  among  those  of  foreign  birth,  but 
in  this  case  the  Irish  are  in  the  lead.  This  order  clearly  reflects  the  char- 
acter of  the  older  immigration,  and  represents  the  days  before  the  immi- 
grants from  Northern  Europe  were  outnumbered  by  the  Southeast  Euro- 
peans. Germany  and  France,  other  elements  of  the  older  immigration, 
are  also  represented  in  this  table  by  slightly  larger  numbers  than  in  the 
table  showing  the  nativity  of  the  workers  themselves. 

6.    PEEVIOUS  OCCUPATION  AND  TRAINING. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  home  workers,  by  sex,  in  the 
various  industries  who  were,  prior  to  beginning  home  work,  employed  in 
the  specified  groups  of  occupations. 
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Table  13.  —  Previous  Occupations  of  MALE  Home  Workers  16  Years  of  Age  and 

Over:  By  Industries. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Male 
Home 
Work- 
ers 
16  and 
Over 

Number  Previouslt  Employed  in  — 

Num- 
ber 
not  Re- 
porting 
as  to 
pre- 
vious 
Occu- 
pation 

Num- 

Industries. 

Factory 
in  the 

In- 
dustry 

Other 
Man- 
ufac- 
turing 

Trade 

and 
Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Do- 
mestic 
and 
Per- 
sonal 
Service 

La- 
borers 

1 

Build- 
ing 
Trades 

ber 
having 

no 

pre- 
vious 
Occu- 
pation 

AH  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants, 
Clothing,  men's  —  shirts  and  pa- 
jamas,          

Garters,  suspenders,  and  elastic 

woven  goods 

Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and 

buttons, 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings,  . 

Other  wearing  apparel. 

Celluloid  Goods. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Paper  Goods. 

Sporting  Goods. 

Other  Industries. 

154 

S8 

1 

2 

2 

1 
21 
1 
1 
9 
98 
12 
6 

39 

18 

18 

7 
U 

48 

S 

2 

1 

/ 
1 
39 
2 
2 

18 

{ 

1 

1 
IS 
4 

1 

1 

9 

2 
1 

1 
7 

7 

1 

1 

4 
2 

7 

2 

2 

4 

1 

25 

1 

1 

21 
3 

Table  14.  —  Previous  Occupations  of  FEMALE  Home  Workers  16  Years  of  Age 

and  Over:  By  Industries. 


Total 

Number  Previously  Employed  in  — 

Num- 

Num- 
ber 

having 
no 

Num- 
ber of 

ber 
not  Re- 

Industries. 

Female 

Home 

Factory 

Other 

Agri- 

Trade 
and 
Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Do- 
mestic 

Profes- 
sional 
Service 

porting 
as  to 

Work- 
ers 
16  and 
Over 

in  the 

In- 
dustry 

Man- 
ufac- 
turing 

cultural 
Pur- 
suits 

and 
Per- 
sonal 
Service 

House- 
wives 

pre- 
vious 
Occu- 
pation 

vious 
Occu- 
pation 

All  Industries. 

1,653 

297 

324 

6 

65 

121 

32 

445 

12 

351 

Wearing  Apparel. 

708 

135 

124 

1 

32 

32 

17 

SS4 

8 

125 

Clothing,     men's  —  coats 

and  pants, 

119 

38 

17 

- 

- 

3 

- 

56 

4 

1 

Clothing,     men's  —  shirt 

3 

and  pajamas. 

40 

14 

7 

- 

2 

1 

1 

8 

3 

4 

Clothing,  women's  —  ma- 

chine-made, . 

23 

- 

11 

- 

1 

- 

1 

4 

1 

5 

Clothing,     women's  — 

hand- work,    . 

76 

1 

14 

1 

6 

11 

4 

30 

- 

9 

Garters,  suspenders,  anc 

elastic  woven  goods, 

23 

1 

4 

- 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

11 

Hosiery  and  machine-kni 

: 

goods,    . 

156 

15 

27 

- 

4 

4 

1 

67 

- 

38 

Neckwear,     dress     trim- 

mings, and  buttons. 

75 

2 

29 

- 

6 

3 

2 

13 

- 

20 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings 

173 

54 

8 

- 

12 

4 

7 

52 

- 

36 

Other  wearing  apparel. 

23 

10 

7 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

- 

1 

Celluloid  Goods. 

66 

16 

n 

1 

4 

2 

1 

5 

- 

26 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

208 

73 

U 

1 

7 

9 

6 

24 

3 

41 

Paper  Goods. 

383 

41 

66 

2 

9 

43 

3 

141 

- 

88 

Sporting  Goods. 

IBS 

2 

51 

1 

7 

26 

3 

13 

1 

61 

Other  Industries. 

133 

30 

38 

~ 

6 

9 

2 

28 

~ 

20 

A  considerable  number  of  borne  workers  were  formerly  employed  in 
factories  in  tbe  same  industry  in  wbicb  tbey  now  do  bome  work;  336 
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such  workers,  or  34.7  per  cent,  and  372  persons  who  were  previously 
employed  in  other  manufacturing  concerns,  or  38.5  per  cent,  were  found 
among  967  home  workers  who  reported  having  had  a  previous  gainful 
occupation.  There  were  121  women,  or  12.5  per  cent,  who  were  formerly 
engaged  in  domestic  or  personal  service.  Thirty-two  women,  most  of 
whom  have  been  teachers,  are  classed  under  "  Professional  Service."  Only 
six  persons,  all  women,  were  formerly  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  122  male  home  workers  who  reported  having  had  a 
previous  occupation  had  worked  in  factories  in  the  same  industry.  There 
were  821  persons,  including  only  25  males,  who  had  had  no  previous  gain- 
ful occupation.  The  proportions  are  approximately  the  same  among  the 
various  industries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  home  workers  in  the  various 
industries  who  received  training,  either  from  employers  or  from  other 
persons,  the  number  who  received  their  training  from  previous  employ- 
ment in  factory  work,  and  the  number  who  reported  that  no  training  was 
necessary  for  the  kind  of  work  which  they  were  doing. 


Table  15.  —  Training  Received  by  Home  Workers: 

By  Industries. 

Number  op  Workers  who 

Number 

Number 

Total 

Received  Training  — 

not  re- 

Number 

report- 

porting 

Industries. 

of 
Home 

FREE 

From 
Previous 

Training 

as  to 
Training 

Neces- 

Workers 

From 

From 

Work  in 

Re- 

Employer 

Others 

Factory 

sary 

ceived 

All  Industries. 

2,409 

364 

674 

147 

1,037 

187 

Wearing  Apparel. 

^796 

166 

^383 

78 

70 

101 

Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants,  . 

129 

4 

81 

23 

2 

19 

Clothing,  men's — shirts  and  pajamas,      . 

'     44 

8 

21 

2 

1 

12 

Clothing,  women's — machine-made. 

26 

2 

11 

1 

10 

2 

Clothing,  women's— hand-work. 

76 

2 

51 

1 

12 

10 

Garters,  suspenders,  and  elastic  woven  goods, . 

51 

12 

24 

- 

15 

- 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods. 

160 

17 

112 

8 

4 

19 

Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and  buttons. 

79 

28 

25 

9 

8 

9 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings 

207 

88 

53 

25 

14 

27 

Other  wearing  apparel, 

24 

5 

5 

7 

4 

3 

Celluloid  Goods. 

96 

15 

43 

16 

18 

6 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

i^g 

u 

^143 

37 

54 

15 

Paper  Goods. 

^9m 

40 

"17 

6 

837 

12 

Sporting  Goods. 

173 

98 

45 

1 

3 

26 

Other  Industries. 

159 

21 

44 

11 

56 

88 

1  Includes  three  workers  who  paid  others  for  their  training. 

2  Includes  two  workers  who  paid  others  for  training. 
5  Includes  one  worker  who  paid  others  for  training. 

The  ease  with  which  the  ordinary  kinds  of  home  work  are  learned,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  processes  involved  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only 
six  persons  out  of  2,222  who  reported  as  to  previous  training  received 
any  kind  of  paid  instruction.  Nearly  one-half,  or  46.7  per  cent,  of  the 
home  workers  received  free  training  from  employers  before  the  work  was 
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taken  from  the  factory,  or  from  members  of  their  families,  friends,  or 
neighbors,  who  were  often  home  workers  themselves.  One  thousand  and 
thirty-seven  workers,  or  46.7  per  cent,  reported  "  no  training  necessary  "; 
the  members  of  this  group  had  no  training  for  home  work  aside  from  be- 
ing shown  a  sample  or  having  the  process  demonstrated  by  a  forewoman  or 
contractor.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons  learned  how  to  perform 
the  home  work  process  while  they  were  factory  workers.  Training  of 
one  kind  or  another  was  given  the  majority  of  the  workers  in  each  of 
the  five  principal  industries  except  Paper  Goods,  where  many  of  the  proc- 
esses are  extremely  simple.  In  this  industry  93  per  cent  of  the  workers 
had  no  training  before  taking  up  the  work. 

7.    YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  earnings,  for  the  year  preceding  the 
date  on  which  the  pay-rolls  were  obtained,  of  715  individual  home  workers 
and  of  363  of  this  number  whose  payments  from  the  factory  extended 
nine  months  or  more  of  the  year  for  which  information  was  secured.^ 
Table  16  shows  the  classified  annual  earnings  for  all  individual  workers 
for  whom  pay-rolls  were  obtainable  and  also  the  classified  annual  earnings 
of  those  who  received  payments  for  nine  months  or  more  out  of  the  year. 
Table  16 A  shows  the  data  by  cumulative  percentages.  The  second  part 
of  these  tables  is  presented  in  order  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  non- 
employment  is  a  factor  in  relation  to  average  earnings. 

Comparison  of  the  following  tables  shows  that  the  earnings  of  the 
nine-months  class  were  considerably  higher  than  the  general  average  for 
all  workers.  The  difference  in  earnings  becomes  more  apparent  in  the 
higher  wage  groups  where  39  of  the  42  persons  who  received  $200  or  more 
for  the  year  are  found  to  be  in  the  group  of  steady  workers.  These  tables 
bring  out  the  strongest  objection  to  home  work,  which  is  based  on  the  low 
maximum  earnings.  It  has  been  argued  that  even  the  greatest  industry 
and  diligence  can  not  raise  the  earnings  above  a  level  insufficient  to  main- 
tain existence.  If  the  wages  shown  in  the  present  study  are  typical  of 
those  paid  for  home  work  in  general  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  — 
as  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe,  —  we  can  be  certain  that  only 
in  the  rarest  cases  does  home  work  bring  in  a  living  wage. 


»  Pay-rolls  were  obtained  also  for  379  "group  workers."  The  groups,  including  from  two  to  nine  workers, 
were  represented  by  single  names  on  the  manufacturers'  pay-rolls.  They  were  not  included  in  tables  as  the 
individual  earnings  could  not  be  determined. 
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Table  16.  —  Number  of  Individual  Home  Workers  Earning  each  Classified  Amount  a 

Year:  By  Industries. 
All  Individual  Home  Workers. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 

Num- 
ber 
Re- 

NuMBKR OP  Individual  Home  Workers  Earning 

EACH  Classified  Amount  a  Year 

Industries. 

Indi- 
vidual 
Work- 
ers 

port- 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 

Less 

$25 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

$300 

than 
$25 

to 
$49.99 

to 
$99.99 

to 
$149.99 

to 
$199.99 

to 
$249.99 

to 

$299.99 

and 
over 

All  Industries. 

996 

715 

208 

145 

196 

83 

41 

14 

12 

16 

Wearing  Apparel. 

630 

3J^ 

95 

65 

85 

4B 

2S 

9 

r 

12 

Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants, 

92 

18 

6 

3 

5 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

Clothing,    men's  —  shirts   and    pa- 

jamas,     

32 

30 

1 

4 

11 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 

Clothing,     women's  —  machine- 

made,     

10 

7 

4 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work,     . 

72 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

Garters,    suspenders,    and    elastic 

woven  goods,          .... 

6 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods,    . 

115 

95 

20 

18 

40 

16 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Neckwear,    dress    trimmings,    and 

buttons, 

49 

37 

15 

9 

5 

3 

2 

1 

- 

2 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings,     . 

132 

126 

37 

28 

15 

19 

13 

3 

4 

7 

Other  wearing  apparel,     . 

22 

17 

6 

2 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Celluloid  Goods. 

36 

36 

18 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

153 

111 

65 

IS 

23 

9 

3 

2 

S 

3 

Paper  Goods. 

78 

62 

18 

IS 

11 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Sporting  Goods. 

105 

102 

15 

26 

48 

12 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Other  Industries. 

% 

62 

7 

20 

25 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Individual  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants, 
Clothing,   men's  —  shirts    and    pa- 
jamas,  

Clothing,      women's  —  machine- 
made,     

Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work. 
Garters,    suspenders,    and    elastic 

woven  goods. 
Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods,  . 
Neckwear,    dress    trimmings,   and 

iDUttons,  .... 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings, 
Other  wearing  apparel,     . 
Celluloid  Goods. 
Jewelry  and  Silverware. 
Paper  Goods. 
Sporting  Goods. 
Other  Industries. 


_ 

363 

15 

59 

142 

69 

39 

13 

11 

- 

167 

8 

6 

21 

1 

53 
3 

S7 

1 

23 

8 
2 

7 

1 

- 

25 

- 

1 

10 

2 

5 

3 

1 

- 

2 
5 

- 

- 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

- 

1 

- 

61 

5 

11 

30 

14 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

11 

54 
1 
9 
36 
34 
81 
37 

1 

2 
5 

1 
2 
4 
8 
17 
7 

2 
6 

3 
15 

2 
13 

3 

4 

- 

1 
1 

7 

2 
17 

7 
43 
20 

2 
6 
7 
12 
5 

2 
1 
7 

1 
5 

1 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
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Table  16A.  —  Percentage  of  Individual  Home  Workers  Earning  less  than  Specified 

Amount  a  Year:  By  Industries. 
All  Individual  Home  Workers. 


Total 

Num- 

Percentage op  Individual  Home  Workers 

Num- 

ber 

Earning  a  Year — 

ber  of 
Indi- 

Re- 
port- 

Industries. 

vidual 

ing 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Work- 

Earn- 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

ers 

mgs 

$25 

150 

$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

$300 

$350 

All  Industries. 

996 

715 

29.1 

49.4 

76.8 

88.4 

94.1 

96.1 

97.8 

99.0 

Wearing  Apparel. 

530 

3J,Z 

27.8 

46.8 

71.6 

85.1 

91.8 

94.4 

96.5 

98.2 

Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants, 

92 

18 

33.3 

50.0 

77.8 

83.3 

83.3 

94.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Clothing,   men's  — shirts   and    pa- 

jamas. 

32 

30 

3.3 

16.7 

53.3 

60.0 

76.7 

86.7 

90.0 

96.7 

Clothing,     women's  —  machine- 

made,     ...... 

10 

7 

57.1 

57.1 

85.7 

85.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work,    . 

72 

7 

14.3 

28.6 

42.9 

71.4 

85.7 

85.7 

100.0 

100.0 

Garters,    suspenders,    and    elastic 

woven  goods,         .... 

6 

5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods,  . 

115 

95 

21.1 

40.0 

82.1 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Neckwear,    dress    trimmings,    and 

buttons, 

49 

37 

40.5 

64.9 

78.4 

86.5 

91.9 

94,6 

94.6 

100.0 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings, 

132 

126 

29.4 

51.6 

63.5 

78.6 

88.9 

91.3 

94.4 

96.0 

Other  wearing  apparel,     . 

22 

17 

35.3 

47.1 

82.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Celluloid  Goods. 

36 

36 

60.0 

75.0 

86.1 

91.7 

97.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

153 

111 

4S.5 

61.3 

82.0 

90.1 

92.8 

94.6 

97.3 

99.1 

Paper  Goods. 

78 

62 

29.0 

60.0 

67.7 

82  3 

93.6 

96.8 

98.4 

100.0 

Sporting  Goods. 

105 

102 

H.7 

39.2 

86.3 

98.0 

99.0 

99.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Other  Industries. 

54 

62 

11.3 

43.5 

83.8 

91.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

Individual  Home  Workers  Employed  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants. 
Clothing,  men's  —  shirts   and    pa- 
jamas,     

Clothing,      women's  —  machine- 
made, 

Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work,  . 
Garters,  suspenders,  and  elastic 
woven  goods,  .... 
Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods,  . 
Neckwear,    dress    trimmings,    and 

buttons, 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings, 

Other  wearing  apparel,     . 

Celluloid  Goods. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Paper  Goods. 

Sporting  Goods. 

Other  Industries. 


363 

167 


25 


4.1 

3.6 


8.2 


1.9 


8.6 


20.4 

16  2 
12.5 

4.0 


26.2 

18.2 
11.1 
100.0 
22.2 
14.3 
26  5 
29.6 
18.9 


59.5 

47.9 
50.0 

44.0 

50.0 
20.0 


75.4 

36.4 

22  2 
100.0 
U.4 
62.9 
47.1 
82.7 
73.0 


78.5 

70.1 
62.5 

52.0 

50.0 
60.0 


63.6 
50.0 
100.0 
66.7 
80.0 
67.6 
97.5 
86.5 


89.3 

83.8 
62.5 

72.0 

100.0 
80.0 


100.0 

81.8 
74.1 
100.0 


98.8 
100.0 


92.8       95.9 


87.5 
84.0 


100.0 
80.0 


100.0 
88.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

81.8 
79.6 
100.0 
100.0 
88.6 
94.1 
98.8 
100.0 


100.0 

81.8 
87.0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.3 
97.1 
100.0 
100.0 


96.4 
100.0 


96.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

100.0 
90.7 
100.0 
100.0 
97.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


8.    EXTENT  OF  NON-EMPLOYMENT. 

Closely  related  to  earnings  and  indicative  of  their  real  significance 
for  the  worker  is  the  duration  or  regularity  of  employment.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  families  earning  specified  amounts  who 
were  employed  12  months  of  the  year  preceding  the  date  on  which  pay- 
rolls were  obtained,  the  number  who  were  without  employment  for  speci- 
fied periods,  and  the  number  who  began  home  work  less  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  dates  on  which  pay-rolls  were  obtained. 
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Table  17.  —  A7i7iual  Earnings  and  Duration  of  Non-employment  for  Families  of  Home 

Workers  in  All  Industries. 


Total 
Number 

of 
Families 

Number 

Em- 
ployed 

12 
Months 

Number  not  Employed  — 

Number 

who 
started 
Home 

Work 

after 
begin- 
ning of 

Year 

Annual  Earnings  from 
Home  Work. 

Less 

than 

Three 

Months 

Three 

Months 

and  Less 

than 

Six 

Six 

Months 

and  Less 

than 

Nine 

Nine 
Months 
and  Less 
than  12 

Months 

not 
Stated 

All  Families 

Less  than  $25, 
$25  and  less  than    $50, 
$50  and  less  than  SlOO, 
$100  and  less  than  $150, 
$150  and  less  than  $200, 
$200  and  less  than  $250, 
$250  and  less  than  $300, 
$300  and  less  than  $350, 
$350  and  less  than  $400, 
$400  and  less  than  $450, 
$450  and  less  than  $500, 
$500  and  over. 
Earnings  not  reported. 

1,450 

305 

223 

295 

128 

68 

22 

24 

13 

9 

4 

3 
356 

417 

8 

32 

127 

77 

47 

13 

20 

9 

6 

3 

2 
73 

192 

8 
30 
55 

29 
14 
6 
2 
2 
1 

45 

214 

18 

58 

64 

13 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
49 

228 

79 

61 

32 

5 

1 

1 
1 

48 

117 

70 

10 

1 

36 

92 

22 

2 
2 

66 

190 

100 

32 

14 

2 

2 

1 

39 

Conclusions  as  to  the  social  significance  attaching  to  the  extent  of  non- 
employment  should  not,  however,  be  drawn  too  hastily.  The  reasons  for 
non-employment,  the  time  spent  each  day  in  the  work,  the  other  resources 
of  the  families  concerned,  are  only  a  few  of  the  matters  which  may  prop- 
erly be  taken  into  account  before  a  verdict  is  pronounced  for  the  abolition 
of  the  system. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  home  work  in  all  of  the  industries  studied  is 
the  irregularity  of  employment.  In  the  study  of  the  preceding  table  the 
difficulties  which  the  pay-rolls  for  home  workers  presented  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  some  cases,  data  for  the  full  year  were  unavailable, 
and  in  others  our  agents  could  not  be  sure  that  a  person  apparently  idle 
was  not  working  under  another  pay-roll  number,  or  perhaps  working  wdth 
a  group  of  persons  who  might  be  represented  by  a  second  person  on  the 
pay-roll  from  time  to  time.-^  In  spite  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  pay-roll 
data,  however,  the  information  which  was  secured  concerning  non-employ- 
ment has  sufficient  corroboration  in  the  testimony  of  the  workers  to  demon- 
strate the  large  amount  of  idleness  which,  for  one  reason  or  ailother,  seems 
to  be  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  home  work.  The  preceding  table,  which 
was  compiled  from  the  pay-rolls,  shows  that  only  about  one-half  of  the 
workers  whose  records  were  available  worked  nine  months  or  more  out 
of  the  12. 

The  explanations  of  the  irregTilarity  of  employment,   as  they  were 


'  In  such  cases  the  schedules  relating  to  the  earnings  of  the  workers  were  discarded. 
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given  by  the  workers,  are  reflected  in  the  following  table  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  responsibility  lies  only  partly  with  the  industries  con- 
cerned and  that  the  preference  of  the  worker  is  a  factor  which  must  always 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  families  of 
home  workers  who  were  idle  for  the  specified  causes  for  the  specified 
periods. 

Table  IS.  —  Extent  and  Causes  of  Non-employment  for  Families  of  Home  Workers  in 

All  Industries. 


Causes  of  Non-Employment. 


All  Causes. 

Enforced   Idleness   due   to   an   In 
dustrial  Cause, 

Dull  season, 

Other  employment, 

Strike, 
Illness,     . 
Voluntary  Idleness, 
Change  of  Residence, 
Started  Home  Work  after 

of  Year,     . 
Other  Causes,  . 
Employed  12  Months, 
Causes  not  reported. 


beginning 


Total 
Number 

of 
Families 


1,450 

431 

400 

19 

12 

73 

lU 

5 

190 

11 

U7 

199 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 

12 
Months 


417 


il7 


Number  xot  Employed  — 


Less 

than 

Three 

Months 


Three 

Months 

and  Less 

than 

Six 


192 

106 
102 
2 
2 
17 
23 


4 
42 


Sk 

Months 

and  Less 

than 

Nine 


214 


113 
4 


228 

122 

111 

7 

4 

21 


43 


Nine 
Months 
and  Less 
than  12 


117 


Months 

not 
Stated 


Number 

who 
started 
Home 
Work 
after 
begin- 
ning of 
Year 


190 


Seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  home-work  trades  register  their  effects 
immediately  upon  the  employment  of  the  workers.  The  long  and  frequent 
periods  of  idleness  are  more  often  caused  by  dull  seasons  than  by  all  the 
other  causes  combined,  as  shown  by  the  large  number  of  workers  (400)  who 
were  absent  for  this  reason.  Only  about  one-fifth  (19.3  per  cent)  of  the 
workers  who  spoke  of  their  long  periods  of  idleness  were  out  of  work 
through  their  own  preference.  These  mentioned  such  reasons  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  I  had  a  quarrel  with  the  forelady  and  I  wouldn't  work  for  her 
any  longer  " ;  "  The  children  take  too  much  time  " ;  "I  can't  do  home 
work  "  ;  and  "  You  get  tired  of  the  work  so  soon."  A  considerable  number, 
190,  had  been  at  work  only  a  few  months  at  the  time  of  the  investigator's 
visits,  and  consequently  reported  somewhat  extended  periods  of  idleness 
which  were  due  merely  to  their  late  entrance  into  the  trade.  Such  causes 
as  strikes  and  illness  appear  infrequently.  Only  one  person  was  idle  on 
account  of  the  revocation  of  a  license ;  in  this  case  it  was  revoked  because 
she  had  persisted  in  working  on  articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  her  kitchen. 
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9.    YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  RELATION  TO  AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

The  following  tables  show  the  earnings  by  age  groups,  for  the  year 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  pay-rolls  were  obtained,  of  715  individual 
home  workers  and  of  363  of  this  number  whose  payments  from  the  factory 
extended  over  nine  months  or  more  in  the  year  for  which  information 
was  secured.^ 

Table  19  shows  the  classified  annual  earnings  for  715  individual  home 
workers  for  whom  pay-rolls  were  obtainable,  and  also  the  classified  annual 
earnings  of  the  363  workers  who  received  payments  for  nine  months  or 
more  out  of  the  year.  Table  19A  shows  the  data  by  cumulative  percent- 
ages. The  second  part  of  these  tables  is  presented  in  order  to  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  non-employment  is  a  factor  in  relation  to  average 
earnings. 


Table  19.    Number  of  Individual  Home  Workers  Earning  each  Classified  Amount  a 

Year:  By  Age  Groups. 
All  Individual  Home  Workers. 


Total 

Num- 
ber Re- 
port- 
in? 

Number 

OP  Individual  Home  Workers  Earning 

Num- 
ber of 

Each  Classified  Amount 

A.  Year 

— 

Age  Groups. 

Indi- 
vidual 
Work- 
ers 

Less 

S25  ■ 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

$300 

Earn- 

than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

ings 

$25 

$49.99 

$99.99 

$149.99 

$199.99 

$249.99 

• 

$299.99 

over 

All  Ages. 

996 

715 

208 

145 

196 

83 

41 

14 

12 

16 

Under  18  years, 

15 

13 

9 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

18  to  20  years,  . 

27 

19 

7 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

21  to  24  years, 

63 

36 

21 

4 

7 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

25  to  29  years, 

128 

80 

28 

16 

17 

12 

4 

- 

1 

2 

30  to  34  years. 

133 

86 

23 

17 

26 

8 

5 

2 

2 

3 

35  to  39  years. 

143 

106 

28 

27 

31 

13 

3 

1 

1 

2 

40  to  44  years, 

136 

100 

28 

18 

33 

12 

8 

1 

- 

- 

45  to  49  years, 

76 

63 

18 

13 

19 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

50  to  54  years, 

61 

49 

16 

11 

10 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

55  to  59  vears. 

48 

38 

8 

4 

15 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

60  years  and  over. 

112 

91 

14 

22 

26 

9 

7 

3 

4 

6 

Age  not  reported. 

54 

34 

8 

8 

10 

5 

2 

~ 

1 

~ 

Individual  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 

All  Age3. 

_ 

363 

15 

59 

142 

69 

39 

13 

11 

15 

Under  18  years, 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

18  to  20  years,  . 

- 

9 

- 

1 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

21  to  24  vears. 

- 

10 

1 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25  to  29  years. 

_ 

32 

1 

5 

11 

9 

4 

- 

1 

1 

30  to  34  years. 

- 

44 

1 

5 

19 

7 

5 

2 

2 

3 

35  to  39  years, 

- 

50 

4 

11 

18 

11 

2 

1 

1 

2 

40  to  44  years. 

- 

52 

2 

6 

24 

11 

8 

1 

- 

- 

45  to  49  years. 

- 

31 

- 

6 

14 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

50  to  54  years. 

- 

26 

3 

3 

9 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

55  to  59  years, 

_ 

28 

1 

3 

13 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

60  years  and  over, 

- 

64 

2 

15 

20 

7 

7 

3 

4 

6 

Age  not  reported. 

- 

15 

- 

1 

8 

4 

2 

~ 

" 

" 

1  Pay-rolls  were  obtained  also  for  379  "group  workers."  The  groups,  including  from  two  to  nine  workers, 
were  represented  by  single  names  on  the  manufacturers'  pay-rolls.  They  were  not  included  in  the  tables  as  the 
individual  earnings  could  not  be  determined. 
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Table  19A.  —  Percentage  of  Individual  Home  Workers  Earning  less  than  Specified 

Amount  a  Year:  By  Age  Groups. 

All  Individual  Home  Workers. 


Total 

Num- 
ber Re- 

Percentage  op  Individual  Home  Workers 

Num- 
ber of 

Earning 

V  Year 

— 

Age  Groups. 

Indi- 
vidual 
Work- 
ers 

ing 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Earn- 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

ings 

$25 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

$300 

$350 

All  Affes. 

996 

715 

29.1 

49.4 

76.8 

88.4 

94.1 

96.1 

97.8 

99.0 

Under  18  years, 

15 

13 

69.2 

84.6 

84.6 

92.3 

92.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

18  to  20  years,  . 

27 

19 

36.8 

52.6 

63.2 

89.5 

94.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

21  to  24  years,  . 

63 

36 

58.3 

69.4 

88.9 

97.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

25  to  29  years,  . 

128 

80 

35.0 

55.0 

76.3 

91.3 

96.3 

96.3 

97.5 

100.0 

30  to  34  years,  . 

133 

86 

26.7 

46.5 

76.7 

86.0 

91.9 

94.2 

96.5 

98.8 

35  to  39  years,  . 

143 

106 

26.4 

51.9 

81.1 

93.4 

96.2 

97.2 

98.1 

99.1 

40  to  44  years,  . 

136 

100 

28.0 

46.0 

79.0 

91.0 

99.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

45  to  49  years,  . 

76 

63 

28.6 

49.2 

79.4 

90.5 

95.2 

96.8 

98.4 

100.0 

50  to  54  years,  . 

61 

49 

32.7 

55.1 

75.5 

83.7 

91.8 

95.9 

98.0 

100.0 

55  to  59  years,  . 

48 

38 

31.1 

31.6 

71.1 

81.6 

89.5 

94.7 

97.4 

100.0 

60  years  and  over. 

112 

91 

15.4 

39.6 

68.1 

78.0 

85.7 

89.0 

93.4 

94.5 

Age  not  reported, 

54 

34 

23.5 

47.1 

76.5 

91.2 

97.1 

97.1 

100.0 

100.0 

Individual  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Ages. 

_ 

363 

4.1 

20.4 

59.5 

78.5 

89.3 

92.8 

95.9 

98.1 

Under  18  years. 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

50.0 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

18  to  20  years,  . 

- 

9 

- 

11.1 

33.3 

88.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

21  to  24  years,  . 

_ 

10 

10.0 

40.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

25  to  29  years,  . 

_ 

32 

31.2 

18.8 

53.1 

81.3 

93.8 

93.8 

96.9 

100.0 

30  to  34  years,  . 

_ 

44 

2.3 

13.6 

56.8 

72.7 

84.1 

88.6 

93.2 

97.7 

35  to  39  years,  . 

_ 

50 

8.0 

30.0 

66.0 

88.0 

92.0 

94.0 

96.0 

98.0 

40  to  44  years,  . 

_ 

52 

3.8 

15.4 

61.5 

82.7 

98.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

45  to  49  years,  . 

- 

31 

- 

19.4 

64.5 

80.6 

90.3 

93.5 

96.8 

100.0 

50  to  54  years,  . 

- 

26 

11.5 

23.1 

57.7 

69.2 

84.6 

92.3 

96.2 

100.0 

55  to  59  years,  . 

_ 

28 

3.6 

14.3 

60.7 

75.0 

85.7 

92.9 

96.4 

100.0 

60  years  and  over. 

_ 

64 

3.1 

26.6 

57.8 

68.8 

79.7 

84.4 

90.6 

92.2 

Age  not  reported. 

- 

15 

- 

6.7 

60  0 

86.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

In  comparatively  unskilled  processes,  sucli  as  the  majority  of  those 
under  consideration  in  the  present  study,  the  effect  of  long  experience 
upon  the  individual's  earnings  is  not  so  marked  as  it  would  inevitably  be 
in  occupations  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  skill.  Thirty-three  per  cent 
of  the  worker*  in  the  following  table  had  fire  years'  experience  or  more, 
but  their  earnings,  although  in  general  higher  than  those  of  the  other 
groups,  show  no  marked  difference. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  failure  of  long  experience  to  provide  large 
earnings  is  due  not  so  much  to  maladjustments  in  the  labor  situation  as 
to  the  character  of  the  work  itself  and  the  fact  that  the  families  in  which 
it  is  done  do  not  expect  it  to  furnish  a  complete  support. 
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Table  20.  —  Years  of  Experience  and  Annual  Earnings  of  Individual  Home  Workers 

in  All  Industries. 


Total 
Number 

of  In- 
dividual 

Home 
Workers 

IS 

OMBER   HAVING   EXPERIENCE    OF  — 

Number 

Annual    Earnings    from 
Home  Work. 

Less 

than  One 

Year 

One 
Year  and 
Less 
than 
Five 

Five 
Years 
and 
Less  than 
Ten 

Ten 

Years 

and 

Less  than 

Twenty 

Twenty 
Years 
and 
Over 

not  re- 
porting 
Years  of 

Ex- 
perience 

All  Individual  Home  Workers . 

996 

154 

460 

171 

100 

36 

75 

Less  than  $25 

208 

61 

88 

25 

14 

3 

17 

$25  and  less  than    $50, 

145 

21 

60 

35 

18 

2 

9 

$50  and  less  than  $100 

196 

8 

95 

45 

24 

8 

16 

$100  and  less  than  $150 

83 

1 

42 

12 

16 

7 

5 

$150  and  less  than  $200 

41 

_ 

19 

7 

12 

1 

2 

$200  and  less  than  $250 

14 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

$250  and  less  than  $300 

12 

_ 

2 

8 

- 

- 

2 

$300  and  less  than  $350 

9 

1 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

$350  and  less  than  $400 

5 

_ 

- 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

$400  and  less  than  S450 

2 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

Earnings  not  reported, 

281 

60 

142 

30 

12 

13 

24 

10.  INCOME  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES. 

The  low  earnings  of  home  workers  and  the  large  extent  of  non-employ- 
ment have  been  shown  in  previous  tables.  It  is  important  in  connection 
with  these  facts  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  outside  incomes  of 
the  families  concerned,  in  order  to  determine  whether  home  work  is  the 
source  of  a  large  or  small  part  of  the  total  income.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  families  with  annual  incomes  exclusive  of  home  work 
classified  by  the  annual  earnings  from  home  work. 


Table  21.  —  Annual  Earnings  of  Families  from  Home  Work  and  from  Other  Sources: 

All  Industries. 


Number  having  Annual  Income  exclusive  of 

Num- 
ber de- 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 

Home Work 

OF  — 

Num- 
ber not 

re- 
porting 

In- 

Annual  Earnings 
FROM  Home  Work. 

Under 

$50 
and 

$250 
and 

$500 
and 

$750 
and 

$1,000 
and 

$1,250 
yid 

pendent 

on 

Home 

ilies 

$50 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

Work 

$250 

$500 

$750 

$1,000 

$1,250 

only 

Totals. 

1,450 

1 

41 

155 

299 

295 

163 

177 

283 

36 

Under  $25. 

305 

_ 

3 

25 

65 

63 

38 

44 

67 

- 

$25  and  under    $50, 

223 

- 

6 

16 

45 

47 

36 

21 

51 

1 

$50  and  under  $100 

295 

- 

9 

22 

60 

74 

33 

45 

45 

7 

$100  and  under  $150 

128 

- 

2 

19 

26 

27 

15 

14 

22 

3 

$150  and  under  $200 

68 

- 

4 

7 

10 

16 

4 

11 

14 

2 

$200  and  under  $250 

22 

- 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

•         4 

4 

2 

$250  and  under  $300 

24 

1 

2 

- 

3 

3 

1 

5 

4 

5 

$300  and  under  $350 

13 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

$350  and  under  $400 

9 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

«400  and  under  $450 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

$500  and  over, 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Earnings  not  reported,    . 

356 

- 

11 

63 

82 

61 

32 

31 

69 

7 

From  the  testimony  of  the  home  workers  who  were  personally  visited, 
it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  annual  incomes,  exclusive  of  home  work, 
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of  1,131  families.  In  each  case  the  workers  specified  the  income  of  the 
family  from  each  member,  giving  the  occupation  in  which  he  or  she  was 
engaged.  It  is  possible  that  the  incomes  were  placed  too  high  in  some 
cases,  as  the  agents  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  principal  wage- 
earners  in  several  families  were  subject  to  periods  of  non-employment 
which  the  persons  interviewed  were  disinclined  to  mention.  However, 
even  with  the  allowances  which  must  be  made  for  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
annual  incomes  of  the  majority  of  families  reach  a  fairly  high  level. 
More  tlian  one-half  (56.1  per  cent)  of  the  families  interviewed  reported  an 
income  (exclusive  of  home  work)  of  $Y50  or  more  a  year;  and  in  the  case 
of  15.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  this  income  reached  $1,250  a  year, 
or  even  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  43.9  per  cent  had  an  annual  income 
outside  of  home  work  of  less  than  $750,  and  in  several  cases  the  supple- 
mentary earnings  from  home  work  were  also  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  any  family  or  individual  could  manage  to  exist  on  so  small 
an  amount.  There  were  36  families  entirely  dependent  upon  home  work 
for  support.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  amount  of  home-work  earnings 
shows  no  constant  relation  to  the  size  of  the  family's  outside  income; 
evidently  we  can  not  assume  that  the  poor  family  gives  more  time  and 
effort  to  home  work  than  the  comfortably  situated  family.  The  really 
significant  feature  of  the  table  is  the  surprisingly  high  level  of  total  in- 
comes which  it  reveals. 

In  the  following  table  the  data  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  outside  in- 
comes are  brought  together  for  the  1,131  families  which  supplied  this  in- 
formation. 


Table  22.  —  Sources  of  Income  Exclusive  of  Home  Work  for  Families  in  All  Industries. 


Number  with 

Incom 

B   EXCLUSIVE   OF   HOMB 

Num- 

Total 

Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Wore 

OP  — 

ber 
De- 
pend- 
ent on 

Sources  of  Income. 

Less 

$50 
and 

$250 
and 

$500 
and 

$750 
and 

$1,000 
and 

$1,250 

In- 

than 

less 

less 

less 

less 

less 

and 

not 
Stated 

Home 

S50 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

Over 

Work 

$250 

$500 

$750 

$1,000 

$1,250 

only 

All  Sources. 

1,450 

1 

41 

155 

299 

295 

163 

m 

283 

36 

Agriculture 

8 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

6 

_ 

Boarders  and  lodgers, 

63 

1 

9 

12 

6 

13 

1 

12 

9 

- 

Buildine  trades,        .... 

95 

- 

- 

4 

19 

27 

17 

16 

12 

- 

Domestic  and  personal  service. 

80 

- 

2 

12 

23 

12 

9 

6 

16 

- 

Laborers,  unskilled, 

79 

- 

4 

46 

19 

5 

1 

3 

1 

- 

Manufacturing  —  same  industry,    . 

157 

- 

1 

10 

25 

44 

20 

34 

23 

- 

Manufacturing  —  other  industries, . 

304 

- 

2 

35 

89 

76 

36 

26 

40 

- 

Private  income, '      .        .        .        . 

67 

- 

15 

6 

3 

- 

- 

4 

39 

- 

Professional  service, 

16 

- 

_ 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

- 

Rent    or    income    from    property- 

owned,           

22 

- 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

- 

Trade  and  transportation, 

248 

- 

2 

12 

68 

65 

32 

28 

41 

- 

Source  not  reported. 

275 

- 

- 

10 

44 

61 

42 

40 

88 

- 

Dependent  on  home  work  only, 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

*  Includes  pensions,  relief  from  city,  town,  societies,  etc.,  and  alimony. 
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The  main  source  of  outside  income  in  the  families  of  home  workers  was 
the  factory.  "Not  only  the  father  of  the  family,  but  the  children  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  14  seem  to  turn  to  factory  employment  as  an  occupa- 
tion which  requires  little  training  and  will  yield  a  regular  weekly  wage 
from  the  beginning. 

11.    HOURLY  EARNINGS/ 

The  percentage  of  home  workers  earning  less  than  specified  hourly 
amounts  in  each  of  the  home  work  industries  is  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows. 

Table  23.  —  Percentage  of  Home  Workers  Earning 


Industries. 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Home 
Workers 

Num- 
ber who 

re- 
ported 
Hourly 
Earn- 

Percentages  op  Home 

Less 
than 

4 
cents 

Less 
than 

cents 

Less 
than 

6 
cents 

Less 
than 

7 
cents 

Less 
than 

8 
cents 

mgs 

1 

All  Industries. 

2,409 

1,067 

11.6 

22.5 

34.7 

46.4 

50.0 

2 

Wearing  Apparel. 

796 

W 

6.0 

19.6 

S6.6 

4S.6 

65.8 

3 

Clothing,  men'a — coats  and  pants,  . 

129 

103 

1.9 

8.7 

31.1 

52.4 

58.3 

4 

Clothing,  men's — shirts  and  pajamas, 

44 

18 

- 

- 

5.6 

16.7 

16.7 

5 

Clothing,  women's  —  machine-made. 

26 

10 

- 

20.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

6 

Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work. 

76 

24 

12.5 

16.7 

41.7 

41.7 

50.0 

7 

Garters,  suspenders,  and  elastic  woven  goods,. 

51 

20 

- 

20.0 

35.0 

40.0 

60.0 

8 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods, 

160 

79 

12.7 

35.4 

57.0 

68.4 

72.2 

9 

Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and  buttons. 

79 

47 

4.3 

10.6 

25.5 

34.0 

38.3 

10 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings 

207 

118 

7.6 

27.1 

38.1 

51.7 

60.2 

11 

Other  wearing  apparel 

24 

15 

- 

6.7 

20.0 

33.3 

33.3 

12 

Celluloid  Goods. 

96 

61 

- 

- 

2.0 

3.9 

6.9 

13 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

273 

160 

4  A 

9.4 

19.4 

22.5 

S5.6 

14 

Paper  Goods. 

912 

222 

86.0 

49.5 

59.0 

78. S 

79.3 

15 

Sporting  Goods. 

17S 

ISO 

6.3 

17.7 

30.0 

39.2 

41.6 

16 

Other  Industries. 

159 

70 

4.3 

10.0 

12.9 

22.9 

26.7 

Hourly  earnings  for  all  industries  were  not  concentrated  around  any 
given  rate.  In  general,  however,  the  high  percentages  were  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  wage  scale ;  50.0  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  earned 
less  than  eight  cents  an  hour.     The  percentages  receiving  less  than  eight 

1  The  hoiu'ly  earnings  were  computed  from  piece-rates  and  the  rate  of  work  for  individual  workers.  The  rate 
of  work  was  calculated  from  the  length  of  time  required  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work;  that  is,  it  takes  the  worker 
20  minutes  to  crochet  a  given  medallion,  her  rate  of  work  is  three  medallions  an  hour;  if  she  is  paid  eight  cents 
for  a  medallion,  her  hourly  earnings  are  then  estimated  as  24  cents. 
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cents  an  hour  in  the  five  principal  industries  were  as  follows :  Paper 
Goods,  79.3  per  cent;  Wearing  Apparel,  55.8  per  cent;  Sporting  Goods, 
41.5  per  cent;  Jewelry  and  Silverware,  25.6  per  cent;  and  Celluloid 
Goods,  5.9  per  cent. 

The  extremely  unskilled  and  simple  processes  on  Paper  Goods  bring 
the  low  rate  of  pay  indicated  in  the  table.  Work  on  jewelry,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  shown  as  a  comparatively  well-paid  occupation  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  chainmakers,  performing  a  difficult  and  well-paid  process, 
who  were  included  in  the  study.     The  rate  on  Celluloid  Goods  is  kept  high 

Less  than  Specified  Amounts  an  Hour:  By  Industries. 


Workers  Earning  an 

Hour  — 

Less 
than 

9 
cents 

Less 
than 

10 
cents 

Less 
than 

11 
cents 

Less 
than 

12 
cents 

Less 
than 

13 
cents 

Less 
than 

14 
cents 

Less 
than 

15 
cents 

Less 
than 

16 
cents 

Less 
than 

17 
cents 

Less 
than 

18 
cents 

Less 
than 

19 
cents 

Less 
than 

20 
cents 

61.3 

65.5 

76.3 

77.7 

82.0 

84.8 

86.7 

91.8 

92.9 

93.8 

94.9 

95.5 

1 

65.0 

71.4 

77.6 

79. S 

83.4 

85.0 

87.1 

90.8 

92.4 

92.9 

94.5 

95.4 

2 

71.8 

88.3 

90.3 

91.3 

95.1 

96.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3 

16.7 

16.7 

50.0 

50.0 

55.6 

55.6 

61.1 

77.8 

77.8 

77.8 

77.8 

77.8 

4 

60.0 

60.0 

70.0 

70.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5 

54.2 

54.2 

70.8 

70.8 

75.0 

79.2 

87.5 

95.8 

95.8 

95.8 

100.0 

100.0 

6 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

7 

75.9 

77.2 

81.0 

81.0 

82.3 

86.1 

87.3 

87.3 

93.7 

94.9 

97.5 

97.5 

8 

51.1 

55.3 

74.5 

78.7 

80.9 

83.0 

85.1 

89.4 

91.5 

91.5 

93.6 

93.6 

9 

65.3 

72.0 

72.9 

75.4 

80.5 

80.5 

80.5 

86.4 

87.3 

88.1 

89.8 

93.2 

10 

46.7 

46.7 

53.3 

60.0 

60.0 

66.7 

66.7 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

11 

11.8 

13.7 

47.1 

47.1 

66.7 

70.6 

74.5 

84. 3 

84.3 

84.3 

84.3 

84.3 

12 

SS.l 

38.8 

55.0 

58.8 

63.8 

67.5 

70.6 

85.0 

86.3 

90.6 

92.6 

93.8 

13 

86. S 

88.3 

91.0 

91.0 

93.7 

95.9 

95.9 

97.7 

97.7 

98.2 

99.1 

99.1 

14 

68. S 

69. Z 

92.3 

93.1 

93.1 

96.9 

96.9 

99.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

15 

45.7 

48.6 

61.4 

62.9 

68.6 

75.7 

81.4 

87.1 

88.6 

88.6 

88.6 

88.6 

16 

on  account  of  the  recent  development  of  the  industry,  and  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  done  principally  by  factory  employees,  working  at  home  after 
factory  hours,  who  demand  a  rate  of  pay  which  approaches  the  factory 
rate. 

The  large  number  of  foreign-born  home  workers  makes  desirable  an 
analysis  of  wage  data  by  nativity.  The  following  table  shows  the  per- 
centage of  home  workers  earning  less  than  the  specified  hourly  amounts 
classified  by  nativity. 
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Table  24.  —  Percentage  of  Home  Workers  Earning 


Total 

Num- 
ber who 

Percentages  of  Home 

Nativity  of  Home  Workkrs. 

Num- 
ber of 
Home 
Workers 

re- 
ported 
Hourly 
Earn- 
ings 

Less 
than 

4 
cents 

Less 
than 

5 
cents 

Less 
than 

6 
cents 

Less 
than 

7 
cents 

Less 
than 

8 
cents 

1 

Totals. 

2,409 

1,067 

11.6 

22.5 

34.7 

46.4 

50.0 

2 

Native-horn. 

1,113 

594 

11.3 

ZS.9 

34.8 

U.S 

47.8 

3 

Native-born  of  native  father,    .... 

605 

363 

8.8 

18.7 

30.0 

39.7 

44.1 

4 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  .... 

411 

214 

13.1 

30.4 

40.7 

50.0 

52.3 

5 

Native-born,  place  of  birth  of  father  unknown, 

97 

17 

41.2 

52.9 

64.7 

70.6 

70.6 

6 

Foreign-born. 

783 

U9 

11  A 

W.S 

33.6 

47.7 

61.7 

7 

Armenia, 

32 

19 

15.8 

31.6 

52.6 

73.7 

89.5 

8 

Canada  (French) 

112 

68 

8.9 

14.7 

22.1 

29.4 

33.8 

9 

Canada  (Other), 

100 

50 

8.0 

14.0 

22.0 

42.0 

44.0 

10 

England, 

45 

27 

14.8 

22.2 

40.7 

44.4 

48.1 

11 

Germany, 

17 

11 

- 

18.2 

18.2 

27.3 

27.3 

12 

Ireland 

164 

85 

24.7 

31.8 

41.2 

55.3 

61.2 

13 

Italy 

212 

127 

5.5 

13.4 

33.9 

53.5 

57.5 

14 

Sweden, 

.    18 

11 

9.1 

27.3 

36.4 

45.5 

45.5 

15 

Other  foreign  countries 

83 

51 

9.8 

25.5 

39.2 

47.1 

47.1 

16 

Nativity  Not  Reported. 

613 

U 

HB.O 

29.2 

60.0 

76.0 

75.0 

It  appears  that  50  per  cent  of  all  the  home  workers  earned  less  than 
eight  cents  an  hour.  The  hourly  earnings  of  the  native-born  workers 
were  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the  foreign-bom,  since  more  than  one- 
half  (51.7  per  cent)  of  the  foreign-born  earned  less  than  eight  cents  an 
hour,  while  a  smaller  proportion  (47.8  per  cent)  of  the  native-born  earned 
less  than  eight  cents.  Among  the  foreign-born  the  Germans  earned  the 
highest  hourly  amounts  and  the  Italians,  Irish,  and  Armenians  the  lowest. 

12.    WOMEN  HOME  WORKERS  AND  DEPENDENTS. 

Table  25,  opposite,  shows  the  number  of  women  home  workers  16 
years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  as  individuals  and  who  contributed 
toward  the  support  of  the  family,  and  the  number  of  dependents  ^  in  the 
family,  classified  by  the  annual  earnings  from  home  work  as  obtained 
from  pay-rolls. 


'  The  term  "dependent"  as  used  here  means  any  person  living  with  the  family  who  did  not  contribute 
toward  the  support  of  the  family. 
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Less  than  Specified  Amounts  an  Hour:  By  Nativity. 


Workers  Earning  an  Hour  — 

Less 
than 

9 
cents 

Less 
than 

10 
cents 

Less 

than 

11 

cents 

Less 
than 

12 
cents 

Less 
than 

13 
cents 

Less 
than 

14 
cents 

Less 
than 

15 
cents 

Less 
than 

16 
cents 

Less 
than 

17 
cents 

Less 
than 

18 
cents 

Less 
than 

19 
cents 

Less 
than 

20 
cents 

61.3 

65.5 

76.3 

77,7 

82.0 

81.8 

86.7 

91.8 

92.9 

93.8 

94.9 

95.5 

1 

58.1 

60.8 

71.5 

72.7 

78.5 

81.5 

83.5 

90.6 

91.6 

92.9 

94.6 

95.5 

2 

55.9 

58.7 

70.2 

71.3 

76.6 

80.7 

82.6 

89.3 

90.4 

91.7 

94.2 

95.0 

3 

60.3 

63.1 

72.9 

74.3 

80.8 

81.8 

84.1 

92.1 

93.0 

54.4 

94.9 

95.8 

4 

76.5 

76.5 

82.4 

82.4 

88.2 

94.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5 

64.6 

71.0 

82.4 

84.0 

86.4 

88.9 

90.6 

93.5 

94.7 

96.1 

95.1 

95.3 

6 

89.5 

94.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

7 

50.0 

51.5 

72.1 

75.0 

79.4 

82.4 

82.4 

91.2 

91.2 

92.6 

92.6 

92.6 

8 

52.0 

56.0 

72.0 

72.0 

76.0 

82.0 

82.0 

81.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

9 

51.9 

51.9 

63.0 

66.7 

70.4 

77.8 

81.5 

81.5 

81.5 

85.2 

85.2 

88.9 

10 

36.4 

45.5 

45.5 

54.5 

54.5 

54.5 

63.6 

63.6 

72.7 

72.7 

72.7 

72.7 

11 

76.5 

80.0 

92.9 

92.9 

94.1 

95.3 

96.5 

98.8 

98.8 

98.8 

98.8 

98.8 

12 

•70.1 

83.5 

89.0 

89.8 

92.9 

93.7 

96.9 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

13 

54.5 

63.6 

72.7 

81.8 

81.8 

90.9 

90.9 

90.9 

90.9 

90.9 

90.9 

90.9 

14 

68.6 

74.5 

86.3 

88.2 

88.2 

90.2 

92.2 

96.1 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

15 

79.2 

79.2 

79.2 

83.3 

87.5 

91.7 

91.7 

91.7 

91.7 

91.7 

100.0 

100.0 

16 

Table  25.  —  Women  Home  Workers  16  Years  of  Age  and  Over  and  Dependents. 


Total 
Number 

of 
Women 

Home 
Workers 

16  and 

Over 

Number  Having  — 

Number 
not  re- 
porting 
Number 
of  De- 
pendents 

Annual  Earnings 
FROM  Home  Work. 

No 
Depend- 
ents 

One 
Depend- 
ent 

Two 
Depend- 
ents 

Three 
Depend- 
ents 

Four 
Depend- 
ents 

Five 
Depend- 
ents 

Six 
Depend- 
ents 
or  more 

Totals. 

Less  than  $25, 

$25  and  less  than    $50,  . 

$50  and  less  than  $100,  . 
$100  and  less  than  $150,  . 
$150  and  less  than  $200.  . 
$200  and  less  than  $250,  . 
$250  and  less  than  $300,  . 
$300  and  less  than  $350,  . 
$350  and  less  than  S400,  . 
Earnings  not  reported,    . 

968 

203 

143 

196 

81 

37 

12 

7 

7 

2 

280 

362 

73 

59 

84 

29 

14 

7 

5 

3 

1 

87 

231 

45 
33 
42 
25 
11 
2 

3 

1 
69 

173 

42 
12 
31 
13 
7 
3 

1 

64 

102 

17 

20 

20 

9 

4 

1 
31 

47 

8 
10 
11 

1 
1 

16 

22 

10 
3 
3 

1 

1 

4 

23 

5 
5 
5 

2 

6 

8 

3 
1 

1 
3 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  37.7  per  cent  of  the  individual  women 
home  workers,  had  no  persons  dependent  upon  them,  a  proportion  which 
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is  fairlj  imiform  throughout  the  various  wage  groups  and  231,  or  24.1 
per  cent,  had  one  dependent  only.  From  this  point  the  numbers  steadily 
decreased  to  23  who  had  six  or  more  persons  dependent  upon  them.  Tlie 
23  persons  with  six  or  more  dependents  and  the  22  persons  with  five  de- 
pendents, with  one  exception,  all  fall  within  the  four  lowest  wage  groups. 
Many  of  these  cases  are  those  of  mothers  with  large  families  of  young 
children  who  can  not  find  enough  free  time  for  home  work  to  bring  in 
large  earnings.  Evidently  it  is  the  woman  with  a  small  family  and  fewer 
domestic  responsibilities  who  is  able  to  secure  an  income  from  home  work. 

13.     CHARGES  ON  EARNINGS. 

The  low  rate  of  pay  for  home  work  is  reduced  still  further,  in  some 
cases,  by  the  necessity  of  paying  charges  for  equipment,  materials,  and 
transportation  to  and  from  the  shop  or  factory.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  families  of  home  workers  in  the  various  industries  who 
paid  charges  for  equipment,  material,  transportation,  other  miscellaneous 
charges,  and  the  number  paying  no  charges. 

Table  26.  —  Families  of  Home  Workers  Paying  Charges:  By  Industries. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Number  paying  Charges 

FOR  — 

Num- 
ber 
paying 

two 
Charges 

Num- 
ber \ 
paying 

no 
Charges 

Num- 
ber 

Industries. 

Equip- 
ment 

Ma- 
terial 

Trans- 
por- 
tation 

Other 

not  re- 
porting 
as  to 
Charges 

All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants,  . 
Clothing,  men's  —  shirts  and  pajamas, 
Clotliing,  women's  —  machine-made, 
Clothing,  women's  —  hand- work. 
Garters,   suspenders,   and   elastic   woven 

goods,        .         .         .      •  . 
Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods, 
Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and  buttons,  . 
Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings, 
Other  wearing  apparel,        .... 
Celluloid  Goods. 
Jewelry  and  Silverware. 
Paper  Goods. 
Sporting  Goods. 
Other  Industries. 

1,450 

645 

109 

36 

17 

74 

21 
136 

63 
166 

23 

68 
197 
296 
1S7 
117 

506 

269 

85 

15 

1 

29 

2 
62 

75 

IS 

168 

4 

60 

2 

12 

6 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

4 

318 

806 

1 

15 

9 

61 

2 
8 
53 
46 
10 
S 
12 
23 
39 
37 

19 

19 

18 
1 

1125 

2  75 

4 
3 

3  42 

2 
1 

4  24 

7 

1 

38 

715 

220 

22 

9 

8 

9 

17 
67 
10 
66 
12 
43 
33 
269 
76 
74 

9 

5 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1  Includes  four  paying  three  charges. 

2  Includes  three  paying  three  charges. 

3  Includes  two  paying  three  charges. 
^  Includes  one  paying  three  charges. 


More  than  one-half  of  the  workers  paid  charges  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  charges  are  most  general  among  the  jewelry  workers,  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  whom  incurred  some  expense  in  carrying  on  their  work,  usually 
an  expenditure  of  about  35  cents  for  pliers.  In  each  of  the  other  important 
industries,  with  the  exception  of  Men's  Coats  and  Pants,  Hosiery  and 
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Machine-knit  Goods,  and  Shoes  and  Shoe  Trimmings,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  workers  paid  charges ;  in  Paper  Goods,  where  the  materials  are 
generally  inexpensive  and  tools  are  seldom  necessary,  the  workers  very 
rarely  pay  charges  of  any  kind.  In  general,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
workers  in  connection  with  their  work  may  be  said  to  be  of  very  little 
importance. 

14.    CHANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  home  workers  employed  at 
home  work  by  more  than  one  manufacturer,  in  the  same  or  in  other 
industries,  for  the  specified  periods  during  the  year  preceding  the  date  the 
home  worker  was  interviewed. 


Table  27.  —  Change  of  Eni'ployment:  Btj  Industries. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Home 
Workers 

Number  employed  by  other 
Manufacturers 

1  Num- 
ber not 
1     em- 

Industries. 

Less 

than 

one 

Month 

One 

Month 

and  less 

than 

Three 

Three 

Months 

and  less 

than 

Six 

Six 
Months 
and  less 

than 
Nine 

Nine 

Months 

and 

Over 

Num- 
ber of 
Months 
not  re- 
ported 

ployed 

by 
other 
Manu- 
fac- 
turers 

All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants,  . 
Clothing,  men's  —  shirts  and  f>ajamas. 
Clothing,  women's  —  machine-made, 
Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work. 
Garters,    suspenders,    and    elastic   woven 

goods, 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods. 

Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and  buttons,  . 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings, 

Other  wearing  apparel,        .... 

Celluloid  Goods. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Paper  Goods. 

Sporting  Goods. 

Other  Industries. 

2,409 

796 
129 
44 
26 
76 

51 
160 

79 
207 

24 

96 
27S 
912 
173 
159 

25 

U 

1 

2 

4 
5 

2 

S 
6 

1 
1 
1 

39 

15 

1 
2 

3 

5 
2 
2 
7 
10 

3 

56 

17 

1 
1 
1 

7 

2 
5 

u 

n 

2 
1 

12 

■4 

2 
2 

2 
2 

20 

6 

1 
1 

3 
1 

6 
5 

2 

1 

71 

41 
5 

2 
1 
6 

6 
9 

10 
2 
6 
9 

2 
5 
8 

2,186 

699 
123 
39 
22 
66 

35 
149 

56 
189 

20 

66 
217 
904 
157 
143 

Workers  seldom  change  to  another  industry,  but  they  occasionally 
change  work  under  one  employer  for  work  of  the  same  general  kind  under 
another,  the  proportion  varying  greatly  in  the  different  industries.  The 
percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  workers  reporting  such  changes  is,  how- 
ever, very  small  —  less  than  10  per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
workers  reported  some  change  of  employment,  and  152  gave  the  number 
of  months  which  they  had  spent  in  the  employ  of  other  manufacturers. 
Sixty-four  of  these  made  a  change  which  lasted  less  than  three  months. 
Smaller  numbers  had  other  employment  for  a  g-reater  length  of  time.  Such 
changes  may  or  may  not  mean  an  interval  of  non-employment,  but  in  any 
case  they  show  the  instability  of  the  ordinary  home  worker's  occupation. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  male  and  female  home  work- 
ers 16  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  of  the  home-work  industries  who  had 
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had  gainful  occupations  other  than  home  work  and  the  number  who  had 
had  no  other  gainful  occupations. 

Table  28.  —  FEMALE   Home  Workers  16    Years   of  Age   and   Over  having   Other 
Gainful  Occupation:  By  Industries. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Female 
Home 
Work- 
ers 
16  and 
Over 

Number  employed  in  — 

Num- 
ber not 

Industries. 

Factory 
in  the 

In- 
dustry 

Other 
Man- 
ufac- 
turing 

Agri- 
culture 

Trade 
and 
Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Do- 
mestic 

and 

Per- 
sonal 
Service 

Profes- 
sional 
Service 

No 
other 
gainful 
Occu- 
pation 

porting 
as  to 
other 
gainful 
Occu- 
pation 

All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's —  coats  and  pants, 
Clothing,  men's  —  shirts  and  pa- 
jamas,           

Clothing,      women's  —  machine- 
made,           

Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work, 
Garters,   suspenders,   and   elastic 

woven  goods 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods. 
Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and 

buttons 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings,  . 
Other  wearing  apparel. 

Celluloid  Goods. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Paper  Goods. 

Sporting  Goods. 

Other  Industries. 

1,653 

708 
119 

40 

23 

76 

23 
156 

75 
173 
23 
66 

308 
S83 
155 
133 

90 

27 
15 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

6 

IS 
16 
26 

8 

70 

23 

8 

2 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2 
2 
35 
6 
2 

7 

6 

3 
3 
1 

35 

11 

2 

1 
4 

1 

2 
1 
2 
4 
11 
2 
5 

71 

28 

2 

5 

1 
4 

8 
7 
1 
2 
4 
21 
10 
6 

13 

9 

1 
1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

S 
1 

1,364 

601 
96 

33 

18 
67 

20 
137 

60 
153 
17 
A7 
179 
290 
136 
111 

3 

3 

2 
1 

Table  29.  —  MALE  Home  Workers  16  Years  of  Age  and  Over  having  Other  Gainful 

Occupation:  By  Industries. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 

Male 
Home 
Work- 
ers 
16  and 

Over 

Number  employed  in  — 

Num- 
ber not 

Industries. 

Factory 
in  the 

In- 
dustry 

Other 
Man- 
ufac- 
turing 

Trade 

and 
Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Do- 
mestic 

and 

Per- 
sonal 
Service 

Un- 
skilled 
Labor 

Build- 
ing 
Trades 

No 
other 
gainful 
Occu- 
pation 

porting 
as  to 
other 
gainful 
Occu- 
pation 

All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants, 
Clothing,  men's  —  shirts  and  pa- 
jamas,           

Garters,   suspenders,   and  elastic 

woven  goods,      .... 

Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and 

buttons, 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings,  . 
Other  wearing  apparel. 

Celluloid  Goods. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Paper  Goods. 

Sporting  Goods. 

Other  Industries. 

154 

28 
1 

2 

2 

1 
21 

1 

9 
98 
12 

6 

22 

5 
16 
1 

47 

2 

2 

1 
1 
39 
2 
2 

18 

1 
1 

12 
4 

1 
1 

7 

2 
1 

1 
5 

4 

1 

1 

2 
1 

54 

21 

1 
20 

3 

23 

4 

3 

1 
1 

Information  as  to  the  number  of  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  had  gainful  employment  aside  from  home  work  was  available  for 
153  men  and  1,650  women,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table.  Fifty-four 
men,  or  35.3  per  cent  of  the  male  home  workers,  and  1,364  women,  or  82.7 
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per  cent  of  the  female  workers,  had  no  other  gainful  employment.  As  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  home  work  is  seldom  a  man's  principal  occu- 
pation. The  male  workers  who  are  included  in  this  study  are,  in  most 
cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  hand  turn  shoe  workers,  merely  helpers,  — 
for  example,  factory  hands  who  spend  two  or  three  hours  each  evening  in 
the  family  task  of  stringing  tags.  Consequently,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  men  appear  in  this  table  under  the  heading  "  'No  Other  Gainful 
Occupation."  It  is  the  housewives  with  irregular  hours  of  work  and  oc- 
casional periods  of  leisure  during  the  day  who  are  most  likely  to  become 
home  workers  and  who  make  up  almost  wholly  the  82.7  per  cent  of  women 
who  have  no  other  gainful  occupation. 

15.    RENT. 
The  table  following  shows  the  number  of  families  receiving  specified 
annual  incomes,   including  earnings  from  home  work,  living  in  houses 
owned  or  rented,  and  the  number  paying  annual  rents  of  specified  amounts. 


Table  30.  —  Families  of  Home   Workers  Living  in  Own  or   Rented    Houses,    with 

Relation  of  Rent  to  Income. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Number 
Living  in  — 

Number  Paying  Annual  Rent  of  — 

Annual  Income  In- 
cluding Home  Work. 

Own 
House 

Rented 
House 

Less 
than 
$100 

$100 
and 
less 
than 
$150 

$150 
and 

less 
than 
$200 

$200 
and 
less 
than 
$250 

$250 
and 
less 
than 
$300 

$300 
and 
Over 

Amount 
not  re- 
ported 

Rent 
Free 

Totals. 

Less  than  $400,  . 
$400  and  less  than     $500, 
$500  and  less  than     $600, 
$600  and  less  than     $700, 
$700  and  less  than     S800, 
$800  and  less  than     $900, 
$900  and  less  than  $1,000, 

$1,000  and  less  than  $1,250, 

$1,250  and  over. 

Income  not  reported. 

1,450 

98 

46 

61 

72 

111 

102 

89 

143 

182 

546 

266 

23 
8 
10 
10 
17 
26 
19 
36 
62 
55 

1,184 

75 

38 

51 

62 

94 

76 

70 

107 

120 

491 

92 

11 

8 
10 
14 
17 
5 
5 
5 
3 
14 

267 

19 
16 
24 
36 
39 
28 
23 
26 
24 
32 

212 

11 
7 
11 
3 
23 
25 
24 
41 
39 
28 

105 

3 
2 
5 
10 
9 
9 
16 
29 
22 

28 

1 

5 

3 
6 

9 
4 

19 

2 

2 
2 

7 
6 

441 

31 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 

11 

5 

376 

20 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 
9 

Although,  in  general,  the  families  of  home  workers  appeared  to  have 
a  fairly  secure  economic  status,  occasionally  facts  came  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  which  indicated  that  a  part  of  the  group  under  con- 
sideration had  a  low  standard  of  life.  About  one-half  (49.7  per  cent)  of 
the  families  giving  information  as  to  the  amount  paid  for  rent,  paid  less 
than  $150  annually,  or  about  $12  a  month,  —  surely  not  an  amount  in- 
dicating a  high  scale  of  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  families, 
47,  or  6.5  per  cent,  paid  $250  or  more  for  rent.  The  striking  fact,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  just  given,  is  that  nearly 
one-fourth  (266,  or  18.3  per  cent)  of  the  families  owned  their  own  houses. 
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16.     LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  for  families  of  home  workers  in  each  in- 
dustry the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  and  the  number  of  home 
workers  living  in  families  in  which  there  was  an  average  of  less  than  one 
person  per  room,  one  but  less  than  two  persons  per  room,  two  but  less 
than  three  persons  per  room,  three  but  less  than  four  persons  per  room 
and  four  persons  and  over  per  room. 

Table  31.  —  Living  Conditions  of  Home  Workers:  By  Industries. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Home 
Work- 
ers 

Average 
Num- 
ber of 
Per- 
sons per 
Room 

Number  of  Persons  per  Room 

Industries. 

Less 
than 
One 

One 

but  less 

than 

Two 

Two 

but  less 

than 

Three 

Three 

but  less 
than 
Four 

Four 
and 
Over 

Not 
Re- 
ported 

All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  ^  coats  and  pants,    . 
Clothing,  men's  —  shirts  and  pajamas, 
Clothing,  women's  —  machine-made. 
Clothing,  women's — hand-work, 
Garters,    suspenders,    and    elastic   woven 

goods 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods. 
Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and  buttons, 
Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings. 

Other  wearing  apparel 

Celluloid  Goods. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Paper  Goods. 

Sporting  Goods. 

Other  Industries. 

2,409 

796 
129 
44 
26 
76 

51 
160 

79 
207 

24 

96 
^3 
912 
173 
159 

0.9 

0.9 
1.9 
0.7 
0.8 
0.7 

1.2 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
1.4 
0.9 
1.0 
0.8 
0.8 

1,012 

399 

3 

34 

11 

46 

16 
101 

51 
123 

14 

37 

24S 

104 

75 

1,121 

S73 

45 

10 

9 

26 

35 
52 
22 
64 
10 
49 
103 
570 
66 
60 

194 

93 
69 

5 
3 

6 
5 

5 

9 

m 

70 
3 
7 

20 

14 
9 

5 

5 
1 

1 
1 

1 

61 

16 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
9 

1 

10 
18 

16 

JSTotwithstanding  the  good  living  conditions  which  prevailed  in  nearly 
all  of  the  homes  which  were  visited,  a  number  of  instances  of  overcrowd- 
ing were  discovered;  215  persons  were  living  in  families  with  two  or  more 
persons  to  a  room,  and  21  were  living  in  families  with  three  or  more  per- 
sons to  a  room.  All  but  two  of  the  more  serious  cases  of  overcrowding 
were  found  among  the  workers  employed  on  Wearing  Apparel,  viz.,  among 
the  Italians  at  work  on  men's  clothing  in  the  Korth  End  of  Boston.  The 
situation  in  the  ISTorth  End  is  receiving  an  increasing  amount  of  attention 
from  the  Boston  Health  Department,  which  is  making  a  persistent  at- 
tempt to  do  away  with  crowded  sleeping  arrangements  in  the  tenements. 
Two  instances  of  three  persons  to  a  room  were  discovered  in  the  course  of 
visits  to  Russians  at  work  on  paper  articles.  With  such  living  arrange- 
m.ents  as  these,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  workers  should  have  no 
separate  work-place,  but  should  use  any  room  in  which  space  for  their  tools 
and  materials  can  be  found.  The  home  workers  engaged  in  work  on 
Men's  Coats  and  Pants,  Celluloid  Goods,  and  Garters,  Suspenders,  etc., 
show  the  most  crowded  housing  conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  living  conditions  by  nativity. 
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Table  32.  —  Living  Conditions  oj  Home  Workers:  By  Nativity. 


Total 

Numb 

ER  OF  Persons  per 

Room 

Nativity  of  Home  Workers. 

Number 
of  Home 

Less  than 

One 
but  less 

Two 

but  less 

Three 
but  less 

Four 

Number 

not 
Reported 

Workers 

One 

1 

than 
Two 

than 
Three 

than 
Four 

and  Over 

Totals. 

2,409 

1,012 

1,121 

194 

20 

1 

61 

Native-born. 

1,113 

697 

424 

53 

6 

1 

32 

Foreign-born. 

7S3 

280 

384- 

101 

11 

- 

7 

Armenia, 

32 

10 

21 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Austria, 

3 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Austria  (Poland),         .... 

6 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada  (French) 

112 

42 

65 

4 

- 

- 

1 

Canada  (Other) 

100 

58 

39 

1 

- 

- 

2 

England 

45 

33 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

France 

9 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Germany 

17 

7 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ireland 

164 

68 

87 

6 

- 

- 

3 

Italy,             

212 

15 

106 

81 

9 

- 

1 

Nom-av, 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Portugal, 

11 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Russia, 

19 

4 

12 

1 

2 

- 

- 

Russia  (Poland),          .... 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Scotland 

12 

5 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Sweden 

18 

11 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Syria, 

11 

5 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Other  foreign  countries, 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nativity  Not  Reported. 

BIS 

135 

313 

40 

- 

22 

The  native-born  lived  in  less  crowded  conditions  than  the  foreign-born, 
more  than  one-half  —  55.2  per  cent  —  of  the  native-born  lived  in  houses 
or  apartments  where  there  was  more  than  one  room  to  a  person,  while  only 
36.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  had  as  much  as  one  room  to  a  person. 
The  Italians  showed  especially  crowded  quarters,  with  42.7  per  cent  living 
with  two  or  more  persons  to  a  room..  There  are  usually  not  many  spare 
rooms  in  the  houses  of  the  home  workers  and  the  work  is  necessarily  done 
in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  family.  The  following  table  shows  the  kind 
of  room  used  for  a  workroom  by  each  of  the  1,377  families  of  home  workers 
for  whom  information  was  secured. 


Table  33.  —  Character  of  Room  used  for  Home  Work:  By  Industries. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Number  op  Families  using  as  Workroom  — 

Industries. 

Bed- 
room 

Dining 
Room 

Kitchen 

Living 
Room 

Vari- 
ous 
Rooms 

Work- 
room 

Not 
re- 
ported 

All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants. 
Clothing,  men's  —  shirts  and  pajamas,     . 
Clothing,  women's  —  machine-made. 
Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work. 
Garters,   suspenders,   and   elastic   woven 

goods, 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods. 

Neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and  buttons. 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings. 

Other  wearing  apparel,       .... 

Celluloid  Goods. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Paper  Goods. 

Sporting  Goods. 

Other  Industries. 

1,450 

646 
109 
36 
17 
74 

21 
136 

63 
166 

23 

58 
197 
296 
137 
117 

50 

32 
1 
2 
2 

10 

7 
6 
3 

1 

1 
3 
8 
6 

157 

76 

6 

1 

16 

26 
10 
17 

1 
25 
35 
13 

7 

691 

260 
104 

16 
2 

14 

10 
30 
12 
57 
15 
16 
98 
180 
70 
67 

213 

140 

1 

7 

5 

20 

1 

46 

18 

40 

2 

13 
21 
26 
IS 

234 

89 
1 
4 
1 
9 

9 
11 
15 
35 

4 
40 
58 
25 
15 

7 

32 

26 

3 

1 

6 
2 
13 

1 

1 
2 
3 

73 

22 
2 
1 
3 
4 

1 
10 

1 

1 
1 

SO 
2 

17 
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Only  32  families  used  a  regular  workroom,  13  of  whom  were  shoe- 
makers working  in  small  shops.  In  the  majority  of  cases  —  691,  or  50.2 
per  cent  —  the  kitchen  was  used  as  a  workroom.  The  kitchen  is  naturally 
the  most  convenient  work  place  for  the  large  number  of  workers  who  are 
married  women;  in  their  case  home  work  alternates  with  housework  at 
almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  they  need  to  have  their  work  close  at 
hand  where  it  can  be  picked  up  or  dropped  at  any  minute.  Apparently 
for  the  same  reason,  the  next  largest  number  of  persons  or  groups,  234,  or 
17.0  per  cent,  used  any  room  which  happened  to  be  convenient  at  the  time, 
or  in  "  various  rooms,"  as  they  are  termed  in  the  table.  Two  hundred 
and  thirteen  persons  or  groups,  or  15.5  per  cent,  used  living  rooms  for 
their  work  places.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons  or  groups,  or  11.4 
per  cent,  used  dining  rooms  for  their  work  places,  and  50  persons  or 
gi'oups,  or  3.6  per  cent,  used  bedrooms  for  their  only  workrooms.  Thirty- 
two  of  these  bedrooms  were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel ; 
10  for  hand-work  on  women's  clothing;  six  for  neckwear  or  dress  trim- 
mings ;  seven  for  hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods ;  and  nine  for  other 
articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The  number  of  bedrooms  recorded  by  our 
agents  may  be  smaller  than  the  actual  number  used  in  the  households 
which  were  studied,  as  the  workers,  mindful  of  the  law,  usually  made 
an  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  their  work  was  done  in  sleeping-rooms. 
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III. 

DETAILED  EEPORTS  BY  INDUSTRIES. 
1.    WEARING  APPAREL. 

BY  MARGARET  S.  DISMORR. 

A.    Introductory. 

The  scope  of  home  Avork,  once  a  complete  industrial  system  in  itself, 
has  been  continuously  narrowed  and  restricted  in  the  manufacture  of 
wearing  apparel.  Since  the  introduction  of  power  machinery,  specializa- 
tion has  invaded  the  field  of  the  home  worker,  and  her  work  is  confined 
more  and  more  to  the  mere  finishing  and  manipulating  of  machine  products 
which  were  once  entirely  the  product  of  the  home.  Instead  of  the  home- 
stitched  shirt  of  Thomas  Hood's  day,  we  now  know  only  the  factory  prod- 
uct; but  the  home  worker  still  turns  the  collar  and  cuffs  and  occasionally 
makes  the  buttonholes.  Instead  of  home-knit  sweaters  and  hose  and  under- 
wear, we  have  machine-knit  garments  from  the  factory,  but  many  of  these 
garments  are  still  home-finished.  The  factory  shoe  has  all  but  superseded 
the  home  product,  but  the  bow  on  the  shoe  and  the  beading  on  the  slipper 
are  still  made  at  home  almost  without  exception  in  Massachusetts. 

The  mechanical  inventions  which  threatened  to  take  production  out  of 
the  home  have,  by  their  very  deficiencies,  created  many  new  kinds  of  home 
work ;  but  the  home  worker  is  not  solely  an  improver  of  machine  products. 
Any  process  requiring  little  skill  or  supervision  and  a  minimum  of  mechan- 
ical power,  which  does  not  involve  the  use  of  valuable  or  bulky  materials, 
may  usually  be  found  in  the  home.  Some  of  the  processes  which  possess 
all  of  these  characteristics,  and  therefore  commend  themselves  perfectly  to 
home  work,  are:  Reeling  straw  braid,  making  shoe  bows,  and  knotting 
fringe  for  dress  trimmings. 

Manufacturers  of  wearing  apparel  secure  workers  in  three  ways:  By 
advertisement,  through  personal  acquaintance  and  the  application  of  the 
women  themselves  for  the  work,  and  through  agents. 
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ISTewspaper  advertisements  sucli  as  the  following  may  be  found  in  the 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Boston  newspapers: 

Women  to  make  bungalow  aprons  at  home ; 
must  be  neat  and  good  stitchers.  Room ..... 
Street. 

Hand  Sewehs,  experienced  on  neckwear 

and  waists.     Mrs , 

Street. 

Embroiderers  and  Crocheters,  experi- 
enced on  muslin  underwear;  bring  samples  of 

work;  work  given  out  daily Co., 

Street. 

Wanted.  —  Experienced  dress  trimming 
ornament  makers;  work  can  be  taken  home. 

Apply  to Co., 

Street. 

Such  advertisements  attract  numbers  of  applicants,  but  many  are  un- 
tried workers  and  this  entails  loss  of  time  and  materials  until  the  more 
desultory  and  the  less  efficient  have  been  weeded  out.  Occasionally  an 
attempt  is  made  to  discourage  those  workers  who  are  suspected  of  coming 
from  dirty  homes  or  of  trying  to  live  upon  their  home  work  earnings. 
This  is  easily  effected  by  ordering  them  to  apply  to  the  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Industries  for  a  license,  reducing  the  rate  of  pay,  giving  them 
a  less  profitable  kind  of  work,  or  simply  refusing  to  employ  them. 

The  method  of  securing  home  workers  used  by  factories  in  small  towns 
and  country  districts  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  work  is  at  first  given  only 
to  the  manufacturer's  family  and  then  to  other  persons  connected  with  the 
factory.  If  it  proves  satisfactory  they  are  allowed  to  show  their  friends 
how  to  do  it  and  the  circle  of  home  workers  widens.  Soon  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  among  the  neighbors  that  the  knitting  mill 
or  the  shirt  shop  is  giving  out  work,  and  the  applications  for  it  are  numer- 
ous. Simultaneously,  the  rates  of  payment  go  down.  Home  work  once 
started  in  a  small  community  may,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two. 
become  an  established  custom  so  that  country  factories  are  able  to  cling  to 
it  when  those  in  larger  centers  have  long  since  adopted  more  modem 
methods.  Securing  home  workers  through  agents  or  contractors  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  preceding  method. 

The  prominence  of  the  home  worker  in  almost  every  industry  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  appears  to  be  due  in  part 
to  its  seasonal  character.  The  manner  in  which  the  workers  adjust  them- 
selves to  industrial  seasons  is  particularly  noticeable  in  their  relations  to 
such  variable  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  hand-knit  goods, 
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women's  neckwear,  and  men's  coats  and  pants.  Pay-rolls  of  factories  in 
these  industries  show  relatively  greater  fluctuation  in  the  total  amount  paid 
to  home  workers  month  by  month  than  in  the  amount  paid  to  factory 
workers,  and  similarly  the  number  of  outworkers  varies  through  the  year 
more  than  the  number  in  the  factory.  Many  manufacturers  give  up  home 
work  entirely  during  the  dull  season,  which  may  last  from  a  few  weeks  to 
six  mouths,  a  fact  often  mentioned  by  them  in  support  of  the  statement 
that  home  workers  never  try  to  live  on  their  earnings. 

Home  work,  then,  is  largely  confined  to  the  simpler  processes  and  is 
most  general  in  the  seasonal  industries  ;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar grade  or  kind  of  article.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  walk  down  the  aisles 
of  any  department  store  without  seeing  ample  evidence  of  the  home  work- 
er's activity.  The  embroidered  baby-clothes  sold  at  a  first-class  store  are 
as  likely  to  have  come  from  the  hands  of  a  home  worker  as  the  cheapest 
neckwear  on  the  bargain  counter,  and  the  consumer  can  not  avoid  home- 
work products  by  paying  reasonably  high  or  even  extravagant  prices.  On 
the  whole,  however,  there  is  less  home  work  in  connection  with  custom- 
made  than  with  ready-made  clothing,  and  with  men's  than  with  women's 
and  children's  garments. 

The  relation  of  home  work  to  factory  work  varies  widely  in  the  differ- 
ent establishments  studied.  Many  manufacturers  have  all  their  work  done 
in  homes  and  have  no  factory  or  only  such  rooms  as  are  necessary  for  pre- 
paring and  inspecting  the  work  done  outside ;  they  often  use  home,  office, 
or  store  for  this  purpose.  Others  have  home  work  upon  a  small  proportion 
of  their  product  only,  most  of  it  being  factory-made ;  some  send  out  all  of 
their  product  to  home  workers  for  some  minor  process,  as  in  the  case  of 
shirt  manufacturers ;  others  again  have  home  work  and  factory  work  in 
connection  with  the  same  process.  This  last  combination  sometimes  indi- 
cates a  transitional  stage  between  home  and  factory  where  the  machine 
process  is  gradually  superseding  hand  work,  but  more  usually  it  is  due  to 
lack  of  space  for  a  full  number  of  inside  workers  at  the  busy  season  or  to 
the  use  of  inside  workers  as  sample  makers  whose  product  is  copied  by 
home  workers. 

Home  workers  constituted  over  four-tenths  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  57  wearing  apparel  factories  reporting  on  this  point, 
but  received  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages.  This  shows 
beyond  question  the  incidental  character  of  home-work  earnings.  Home 
workers  do  not  earn  and  usually  do  not  attempt  to  earn  a  living  wage. 

Most  of  the  home  work  on  wearing  apparel  is  distributed  directly  to 
the  workers.     Usually  they  or  their  children  call  at  the  office,  store,  or 
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factory  from  which  the  work  is  given  out,  but  in  some  cases,  where  ma- 
terials are  exceptionally  bulky,  the  factory  sends  a  team,  to  deliver  and 
collect  work  at  regular  intervals.  Indirect  distribution,  through  contrac- 
tors, middlemen,  or  agents,  is  the  usual  method  when  the  home  workers 
live  in  country  districts  or  at  a  distance  from  the  factory,  when  they  are 
immigrants  and  can  not  be  communicated  with  except  through  one  of  their 
owTi  race,  or  when  the  work-materials  are  of  some  value  and  personal  over- 
sight is  necessary  to 'prevent  loss  or  theft  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

The  following  groups  of  wearing  apparel  industries  are  treated  in  this 
report : 

PAGES 

Men's  Clothing  —  Coats  and  Pants, 64-68 

Men's  Clothing  —  Shirts  and  Pajamas, 67,68 

Women's  and  Children's  Clothing  —  Machine-made, 68 

Women's  and  Children's  Clothing  —  Hand-work, 69,  70 

Neckwear,  Dress  Trimmings,  and  Buttons, 70-73 

Shoes  and  Shoe  Trimmings, 73-76 

Hosiery  and  Machine-knit  Goods, 76-78 

Suspenders,  Garters,  and  Elastic  Woven  Goods, 78-80 

Other  Wearing  Apparel  —  Gloves,  Straw  Hats,  and  Hand-knit  Goods,       .       .  80-84 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  home  work  on  corsets  and  ostrich  feathers 
found  in  Massachusetts.  Four  corset  makers  were  interviewed,  two  of 
whom  had  never  employed  home  workers,  one  used  to  employ  them  at 
stitching  but  has  now  given  up  the  system,  and  one  reported  home  work 
of  a  very  occasional  nature,  the  boning  of  a  cheap  grade  of  corset.  The 
regular  home  work  on  corsets  seems  to  be  confined  to  making  garters, 
which  is  not  done  directly  for  corset  makers  but  for  the  garter  manufac- 
turers who  supply  them.  The  two  ostrich  feather  shops  reported  no 
regular  home  work,  but  occasionally  knotting  willow  plumes  was  done  at 
home  by  their  inside  workers. 

B.    Men's  Clothing  —  Coats  and  Pants. 

(1)     The  Industry. 

The  men's  clothing  industry  of  Massachusetts  centers  in  Boston,  where 
169  of  the  174  establishments  visited  are  situated.^  The  remaining  five 
are  in  Springfield  and  ISTorth  Brookfield. 

The  large  manufacturers  of  Boston  are  mostly  on  Washington  Street 
and  in  the  wholesale  district,  while  their  contract  tailors  are  to  be  found 

'  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  its  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufacturers  for  1912  presented  returns  for  158 
manufacturers  of  men's  clothing  in  Boston.  The  difference  between  this  figure  and  that  given  above  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  inclusion  in  the  present  study  of  a  greater  number  of  small  custom  establishments. 
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in  tlie  tenement  district  of  the  N ortli  End  surrounded  by  their  labor  force. 
Only  four  of  the  large  firms  do  the  actual  tailoring  of  the  garments  on  their 
own  premises,  and  three  of  these  give  out  home  work  on  ready-made  pants. 
The  others  subdivide  the  work  on  coats,  vests,  and  pants  among  contract 
tailors,  to  whom  they  send  the  cut-out  garments  to  be  made  up  at  a  stated 
price  a  dozen.  Thus,  each  manufacturer  has  usually  at  least  one  coat 
maker,  vest  maker,  and  pants  maker,  and  these  tailors  do  all  the  work 
except  designing,  cutting,  and  trimming. 

Practically  all  of  the  contract  tailors  for  whom  addresses  were  obtain- 
able were  visited,  but  the  constant  shifting  of  such  small  establishments 
made  them  hard  to  trace.  Many  had  closed  their  shops  on  account  of  a 
labor  disturbance.  Eighty-six  were  interviewed,  36  of  whom  gave  out 
home  work.  Very  few  of  these  kept  complete  pay-rolls  and  addresses  of 
home  workers.  Thirty-nine  whose  shops  were  closed  could  not  be  traced. 
In  addition,  16  shops  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knee-pants,  overalls, 
and  other  tailored  garments  were  visited.  From  only  two  of  these  was 
home  work  given  out.  The  heads  of  the  establishments  visited  were  mainly 
Russian  Jews,  a  few  were  American  or  British,  and  the  remainder  mostly 
Italian. 

Home  work  was  found  to  be  general  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
pants.  It  was  occasionally  found  on  coats  and  custom  pants.  No  home 
work  on  vests,  overalls,  or  knee-pants  was  found,  but  two  overall  manu- 
facturers employed  home  workers  on  heavy  shirts  and  sailor  blouses.  In 
general,  there  is  less  home  work  on  custom  than  on  ready-made  garments. 

Home  work  on  coats  is  confined  to  the  making  of  buttonholes  and  is 
only  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  shop  employees  at  exceptionally  busy 
times.  The  home  workers  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  inside  workers, 
three  cents  a  hole  being  the  rate  of  payment  for  holes  which  a  quick 
worker  is  said  to  make  at  the  rate  of  one  dozen  an  hour. 

Home  work  on  pants  consists  of  finishing,  i.e.,  sewing  on  11  buttons, 
making  the  upturn  at  the  bottoms,  putting  on  buckles,  sewing  in  stiffening 
and  lining  at  the  waist,  and  taking  out  basting  threads.  When  this  is  done 
the  garments  are  pressed  at  the  shop  and  are  then  ready  for  sale.  Some- 
times the  home  work  includes  in  addition  one  or  more  of  the  following 
processes:  Tacking  down  pockets,  sewing  in  hanger  and  manufacturer's 
label,  making  five  buttonholes,  and  putting  rubber  in  the  upturn  at  the 
bottoms.  The  rate  of  pay,  which  is  the  same  for  both  shop  and  home 
workers,  varies  from  71^  to  9^  cents  a  pair ;  the  usual  rate  is  one  dollar 
a  dozen  or  eight  cents  a  pair,  the  work  on  a  single  pair  requiring  a  little 
over  one  hour  in  most  cases.    Heavy  bundles  of  pants  may  be  seen  carried 
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by  children  of  home  workers  to  and  from  the  tailor  shops  for  transportation 
is  usually  attended  to  entirely  by  the  employee.  Children  not  infrequently 
help  their  parents  by  sewing  on  buttons,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  done  by  adult  women.  Workers  complain  of  painful  backs  and  impaired 
digestion  due  to  the  stooping  posture  required,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  work 
does  not  seem  to  be  especially  injurious  physically  except  that  it  neces- 
sitates the  carrying  of  heavy  bundles  and  that  most  of  the  women  work 
up  to  within  a  short  time  before  childbirth  and  begin  work  soon  after. 

(2)     The  Labor  Supply. 

Boston  tailors  rarely  have  to  advertise  for  home  workers  since  they  live 
in  the  midst  of  a  congested  immigrant  colony.  The  Italian  women  of  the 
ISTorth  End  are  glad  to  supplement  the  irregular  earnings  of  their  hus- 
bands. ISTews  of  opportunity  for  employment  spreads  quickly  in  a  crowded 
tenement  and  even  the  most  recent  arrivals  are  promptly  initiated  into  the 
trade.  Each  pants  maker  uses  from  one  to  12  finishers  outside  his  shop  as 
well  as  those  inside.  A  total  of  about  340  homes  in  the  iTorth  End  ^ 
licensed  for  work  on  clothing  was  listed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
practically  all  of  these  being  homes  of  pants  finishers.  Forty-one  tailors 
reported  in  all  about  200  home  workers  in  their  employ. 

IsTearly  all  of  the  pay  records  of  home  workers  show  great  irregularity 
of  work,  but  statements  of  tailors  and  home  workers  indicate  that  the 
worker  sometimes  fills  in  the  dull  season  of  one  employer  by  working  for 
another.  The  home  workers  are  the  marginal  element  in  the  tailor's  labor 
force  —  the  first  to  be  laid  off  in  the  slack  times  of  midsummer  and  mid- 
winter, the  last  to  be  taken  on  in  the  rush  of  Spring  and  Autumn,  The 
elasticity  of  the  home  labor  force  is  the  feature  which  particularly  com- 
mends it  to  the  clothing  trade.  It  adjusts  itself  to  the  intense  seasonal 
fluctuations  of  the  industry  more  readily  than  the  regular  working  force. 

The  contract  system  under  which  nearly  all  of  the  men's  clothing  in 
Boston  is  produced  places  a  premium  upon  home  labor ;  for  the  contractor 
is  successful  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  he  can  get  out  of  his 
employees  at  the  lowest  possible  wage  and  with  the  smallest  overhead 
charges.  ISTo  home-work  contractors  were  found  in  the  men's  clothing  in- 
dustry. The  contract  tailors  themselves  act  as  contractors  for  the  whole- 
sale dealers,  not  only  in  relation  to  home  workers,  but  to  all  the  workers  on 
the  garments  except  cutters  and  trimmers.  They  employ  no  sub-contrac- 
tors outside  of  their  shops. 

1  The  North  End  corresponds  roughly  to  Ward  Six,  and  the  part  of  the  North  End  in  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  home  workers  live  is  bounded  by  Commercial,  Clinton,  North,  and  Union  Streets,  and  Washington  Street 
North. 
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•    C.    Men's  Clothing  —  Shirts  and  Pajamas. 

(1)     The  Industry. 

Eighteen  firms  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Ten  of  these  were  in  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Boston  and 
in  Haverhill,  six  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  two  in  the  western 
part.  Sixteen  manufacturers  were  interviewed,  three  personally  and  13 
by  letter.  Eight  reported  home  work,  employing  altogether  from  130  to 
140  home  workers  in  the  busy  season.  Eive  of  these  firms  manufacture 
fine  ready-made  shirts  and  pajamas  and  three  manufacture  custom  shirts. 

The  work  given  out  is  turning  collars,  cuffs,  neckbands  and  facings  and 
making  buttonholes  and  pajama  frogs.  In  no  case  was  the  making  of  the 
entire  garment  at  home  reported.  Turning  collars,  cuffs  and  neckbands  is 
unskilled  work.  The  materials  are  given  out  from  the  factories  in  bundles 
of  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  pairs  just  as  they  come  from  the  machines,  wrong 
side  out.  The  home  workers  wet  the  corners,  turn  them  right  side  out  on 
a  punch  or  cornering  iron,  which  resembles  a  screw  driver,  clamped  to  the 
table,  and  press  them  with  a  hot  iron  and  tie  them  up  by  dozens.  Turning 
facings  is  still  more  simple  work.  The  facings  are  strips  of  cotton  or 
silk  with  which  the  front  opening  of  the  shirt  is  lined  and  require 
merely  creasing  by  the  home  worker  before  they  are  stitched  on  at  the 
factory.  This  creasing  is  done  with  the  finger  nail  or  against  the  edge 
of  the  table.  Making  pajama  frogs  is  easy  work,  requiring  a  certain  knack 
which  is  soon  acquired.  Silk  braid  is  given  out  to  the  worker  on  spools, 
and  she  cuts  it  into  pieces  of  a  certain  length  and  curves  them  into  shape 
by  pulling  the  cord  at  the  edge.  They  are  then  sewed  together  in  the 
trefoil  form  and  the  ends  trimmed. 

IsTone  of  the  above  operations  are  performed  inside  the  factories; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  buttonholing,  which  is  given  to  home  workers 
only  at  busy  times  and  usually  from  custom  factories,  which  feel  most 
keenly  the  pressure  of  the  busy  season.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  adult 
women,  but  children  sometimes  work  at  the  turning  of  collars,  cuffs,  neck- 
bands, and  facings  —  especially  the  last,  which  do  not  require  the  use  of 
a  hot  iron.     'No  children  were  found  working  on  pajama  frogs. 

Bates  of  Pay. 

Turning  shirt  collars, $0 .  02^  and  $0 .  02f  a  dozen. 

Turning  shirt  cuffs, 01^  to         .05    a  dozen  pairs. 

Turning  shirt  neckbands, 01^  to         .03^  a  dozen. 

Turning  shirt  facings, .  00|  for  three  dozen. 

Making  pajama  frogs,      .       , .05    a  dozen. 
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(2)  The  Laboe  Supply. 
Most  of  the  liome  work  on  shirts  was  concentrated  in  one  city.  Em- 
ployers had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  ready  supply  of  workers  from  the 
numerous  applications  which  were  made.  There  is  no  regular  seasonal 
variation  in  the  home  work  on  ready-made  shirts  and  pajamas,  although 
some  of  the  factories  shut  down  entirely  for  two  weeks  during  the  Summer. 
Custom  shirt  work  is  subject  to  periods  of  seasonal  pressure  and  not  much 
home  work  is  given  out  except  at  such  times. 

D.    Women's  and  Children's  Clothing  —  Machine-made. 

(1)      The  Industry. 

ISTinety-seven  manufacturers  of  women's  and  children's  machine-made 
clothing  were  interviewed,  92  of  whom  were  found  in  Boston  and  the 
remainder  in  Worcester,  Salem,  Somerville,  Stoneham,  and  North  Brook- 
field.  Fifty-one  of  these  manufactured  ready-made  waists  and  skirts  and 
19  manufactured  ready-made  and  custom-made  suits.  No  regular  home 
workers  were  employed  by  these  establishments,  but  inside  employees  often 
took  work  to  do  at  home,  both  on  ready-made  and  custom  goods.  The  re- 
maining 27  firms  manufactured  machine-made  muslin  underwear,  collars, 
aprons,  wrappers,  house  dresses,  and  children's  night-suits  and  rompers; 
nine  of  these  manufacturers  employed  home  workers. 

The  work  given  out  was  confined  to  the  making  of  aprons,  kimonos, 
rompers,  and  night-suits,  which  were  cut  out  in  the  factory  and  made  up 
at  home  upon  a  foot-power  sewing  machine.  In  some  cases  buttons  and 
buttonholes  were  also  home  work.  Only  one  home  worker  on  kimonos 
was  found. 

Rates  of  Pay. 

Percale  work  aprons, $0.15  to  $0.75  a  dozen. 

Percale  rompers  (with  buttons  and  buttonholes),  .       .       .         .50  to    1.50  a  dozen. 

Flannelette  night  suits  (with  buttons), 40  a  dozen. 

Silk  and  satin  kimonos, 1.00  to    1.25  each. 

(2)  The  Labor  Supply. 
The  nine  firms  reporting  home  work  employed  altogether  about  175 
home  workers.  These  were  obtained  by  newspaper  advertisement  and  by 
the  applications  of  the  workers  themselves.  There  is  no  marked  dull  sea- 
son in  this  work.  Most  of  the  firms  employing  home  workers  had  no  fac- 
tory, but  simply  a  cutting  room  and  office  or  retail  store,  or  a  combination 
of  all  three.  Occasionally,  however,  inside  stitchers  were  employed  as 
well  as  home  workers.  In  most  cases  work  was  distributed  directly  from 
the  factory,  office  or  store  to  the  workers. 
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E.    Women's  and  Children's  Clothing  —  Hand- work. 

(1)  The  Industry. 
Ten  manufacturers  of  women's  and  children's  hand-made  and  hand- 
embroidered  clothing  were  interviewed,  seven  of  whom  were  located  in 
Boston,  one  in  Worcester,  one  in  Springfield,  and  one  in  Maiden.  Seven 
of  these  firms  employed  home  workers.  Altogether  they  reported  the 
names  of  more  than  1,000  workers,  most  of  whom  were  in  Worcester, 
Springfield,  and  Metropolitan  Boston.  The  products  of  these  factories  are 
women's  hand-embroidered  waists  and  underwear  and  children's  hand- 
made or  hand-embroidered  dresses.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  high- 
grade  goods  and  the  "  factories "  themselves  are  sometimes  high-class 
specialty  shops  where  no  manufacturing  is  carried  on  but  from  which 
materials  are  distributed  to  home  workers.  The  work  given  out  is  em- 
broidering muslin  underwear,  night  gowns,  and  waists,  embroidering  ma- 
chine-made children's  dresses,  and  making  by  hand  the  finest  grade  of 
children's  ready-made  dresses  and  other  garments.  Most  of  this  work,  be- 
ing fairly  skilled,  is  done  by  adult  women.  'No  children  under  14  years 
of  age  were  found  at  work. 

Rates  of  Pay. 

1.  Muslin  underwear  with  spray  designs: 

Night  gowns  (front  and  sleeves),  ^ $1.00  to  $1.30  a  dozen. 

Chemises  (front), 2.00  a  dozer. 

Corset  covers  (front), 1.00  a  dozen. 

Union  suits  (four  pieces), 3.60  a  dozen. 

2.  Irish  lace  medallions  for  night  gowns, 1.00  a  dozen. 

3.  Children's  clothing; 

Tucked  dresses, 85  each. 

Infants'  wrappers, .95  each. 

Rompers, 35  to      .75  each. 

Petticoats 70  each. 

Bonnets, 70  each. 

Embroidered  animals  on  rompers, 1.00  a  dozen. 

Embroidered  collars  and  cuffs  of  dresses, 3 .  00  a  dozen. 

(2)  The  Labok  Supply. 
This  kind  of  work  is  subject  to  the  same  seasonal  variations  as  other 
wearing  apparel  but  fluctuations  are  not  so  violent.  The  American  manu- 
facturer of  embroidered  underwear  has  to  compete  directly  with  the 
product  of  older  countries,  particularly  of  France,  where  labor  is  cheap 
and  such  goods  are  produced  largely  in  convents  and  institutions.     He  has 

1  See  Plate  I,  figure  1,  facing  p.  76. 
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recourse  to  the  use  of  home  labor  with  its  two-fold  advantage  of  saving 
rent  and  labor  cost.  The  latter  can  be  reduced  to  an  especially  low  figure 
in  this  kind  of  work,  as  many  women  look  upon  embroidery  as  a  pastime 
and  their  earnings  from  it  as  pocket  money.  Consequently,  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  piece-rates  so  low  that  they  often  can  not  make  more  than 
three  or  four  cents  an  hour.  Home  work  is,  moreover,  particularly  suited 
to  this  industry,  as  the  non-professional  worker  often  gives  an  individual 
and  painstaking  care  to  the  work  which  can  not  be  equalled  by  the  ma- 
jority of  factory  workers.  As  in  the  case  of  home  work  on  machine-made 
clothing,  the  employer  usually  has  no  factory.  Sometimes  he  has  a  cutting 
room,  a  stitching  room,  and  an  office  from  which  the  machine-made  gar- 
ments are  distributed  to  the  embroiderers.  More  usually  he  has  a  retail 
store.  Large  stores  often  employ  a  few  inside  workers  on  the  better  grade 
of  hand-made  goods,  and  these  are  frequently  supplemented  or  even  re- 
placed by  home  workers. 

The  methods  of  distributing  this  work  are  various.  The  salaried  con- 
tractor and  the  contractor  who  makes  what  profit  she  can  from  the  workers 
are  both  found  in  this  industry,  but  the  work  is  usually  given  directly  to 
the  Avorkers  themselves  unless  they  live  at  a  distance,  in  which  case  the 
contractor  acts  as  a  distributing  center  for  the  neighborhood. 

F.    Neckwear,  Dress  Trimmings,  and  Buttons. 

(1)     The  Industry. 

The  manufacture  of  women's  neckwear  is  the  most  seasonal  and  tran- 
sitory of  all  industries  connected  with  Wearing  Apparel.  It  is  also  most 
often  subject  to  periods  of  sudden  pressure  due  to  changes  in  fashion,  for 
neckwear  styles  change  so  rapidly  that  the  manufacturer  who  makes  up 
such  goods  in  advance  of  the  demand  runs  a  serious  risk  of  having  them 
left  on  his  hands.  This  explains  the  prevalence  of  home  work  in  this 
industry,  for  the  home  labor  force  is  easily  increased,  diminished,  or  dis- 
banded in  response  to  the  shifting  conditions  of  the  trade. 

Reports  as  to  home  work  were  received  from  35  manufacturers  of 
neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and  buttons,  28  of  whom  employed  home 
workers.  Twenty-seven  of  these,  located  in  Boston,  Easthampton,  "New- 
buryport,  and  Springfield,  were  interviewed  in  person,  and  eight,  located 
in  Boston,  Chicopee,  ISTorthampton,  and  Beading,  reported  by  letter. 
Fifteen  of  the  35  manufacturers  make  women's  neckwear,  all  15  of  whom 
have  home  work,  and  seven  of  the  nine  who  manufacture  men's  ties  have 
home  work.    Home  work  is  ffiven  out  bv  three  of  the  seven  who  make  dress 
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braid,  fringe  for  dresses  and  curtains,  and  imiform  regalia;  of  four  who 
make  plain  and  fancy  buttons,  three  have  home  work. 

The  home  process  on  women's  neckwear  is  hand-sewing  and  lace- 
making.  The  workers  make  silk  and  satin  bows  and  balls,  and  ribbon 
flowers  and  leaves.  They  also  crochet  Irish  lace  for  jabots,  bows,  and 
collars.  The  work  is  pleasant  and  attractive  and  many  women  who  have 
no  other  hobby  give  their  spare  time  to  it.  The  rates  of  pay  are  low  and 
those  who  look  to  it  as  a  regular  source  of  income  have  to  work  long  hours 
in  order  to  make  it  pay. 

Changes  in  style  mean  changes  in  rates  and  probably  few  of  the  piece- 
rates  which  were  collected  from  hundreds  of  workers,  contractors,  and 
manufacturers  in  the  season  1912-13  would  hold  good  for  another  year; 
although  the  liourly  earnings  of  the  workers  are  said  to  remain  fairly 
constant  from  year  to  year  whatever  the  prevailing  style  of  the  moment. 
The  following  rates  are  for  work  distributed  directly  to  the  workers : 

Rates  of  Pay  for  Making  Women's  Neckwear. 

Fancy  bows,  hand-made, $0 .  02  to  $0 .  50  a  dozen. 

Fancy  bows,  machine-made .10  to      .75  a  dozen. 

These  bows  retail  at  19,  25  and  50  cents  a  piece.  The  time  required  to  make  them  is  about 
eight  hours  for  a  dozen  at  75  cents,  and  from  six  to  nine  hours  for  a  dozen  at  50  cents. 

Ribbon  flowers  and  apples  for  neckwear,         .         .  03  to      .  60  a  dozen. 

The  smallest  size  of  ribbon  rose  at  eight  cents  a  dozen  requires  about  one  hour  to  make  a 
dozen.  The  ribbon  has  to  be  cut  out,  padded  with  worsted,  folded  round  in  the  shape  of  a  rose- 
bud, and  sewed  together  with  two  ribbon  leaves  at  the  back.  The  larger  roses  at  40  cents  a 
dozen  require  about  two  and  one-half  hours.  A  dozen  forget-me-not  bows  at  five  cents  a  dozen 
require  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  A  dozen  rose  neck-pieces  (sprays  of  six  rosebuds  with 
16  leaves  attached  to  a  wire  frame)  at  60  cents  take  about  six  hours.  The  apples  are  of  silk, 
padded  with  cotton,  and  tinted  pink  on  one  side  by  the  worker. 

The  following  rates  are  for  work  distributed  through  contractors : 

Fancy  bows,  hand-made, $0 .  25  to  $0 .  70  a  dozen  to  contractor. 

.20  to      .  65  a  dozen  to  worker. 

Retail  price, 25  to      .  50  each. 

Wholesale  price,  up  to 4 .  50  a  dozen. 

These  bows  are  of  silk,  muslin,  or  hand-made  Irish  lace,  or  a  combination  of  various 
materials. 

The  home  work  on  men's  neckwear  is  the  making  of  four-in-hand  ties 
and  bows.  The  ties  are  cut  out,  stitched,  lined,  sewed,  and  pressed  with  a 
hot  "iron.  The  bows  are  cut  out,  stitched  inside  out,  turned,  padded,  and 
attached  to  a  piece  of  pasteboard  which  has  a  clip  at  the  back  to  fit  the 
collar  button. 
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Rates  of  Pay  for  Making  Men's  Neckwear. 

Four-in-hand  ties, $0.12  to     $0.40  a  dozen. 

TMiolesale  prices,  $2.25,  $4.25  and  $4.50  a  dozen.     Retail  prices,  25  cents  to  55  cents  each. 

Bows, 3.50  a  gross. 

A  highly  skilled  home  worker  with  a  power  machine  can  make  10  dozen  40-cent  ties  in  about 
seven  hours  and  a  gross  of  bows  in  14  hours. 

The  following  are  specimen  rates  of  pay  for  making  dress  trimmings, 
carding  buttons,  etc. : 

Rates  of  Pay  for  Work  on  Dress  Trimmings,  etc. 

Eraid  loops  and  frogs, $0.20  and  $0.24  a  dozen. 

1 .  20  a  gross. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  20-cent  loops  can  be  made  in  one  hour. 

Dress  fringe  (one  to  three  knots), 03  to         .09  a  yard. 

One  j^ard  of  three-knot  fringe  at  nine  cents  can  be  knotted  in  50  minutes. 

Irish  lace  buttons, .02  a  dozen. 

About  four  dozen  can  be  made  in  one  hour. 

Buttons  (carded),  pearl,  bone,  and  fancy  covered,     .       .         .01|  to       .05  a  gross. 
It  takes  about  10  minutes  to  card  one  dozen  of  the  plain  buttons  at  Ij  cents. 

(2)      The  Labor  Supply. 

The  28  manufacturers  reporting  home  work  on  neckwear,  dress  trim- 
mings, and  buttons  employed  altogether  about  1,250  home  workers  in  their 
busy  season,  but  when  the  trade  is  dull  some  of  them  give  up  all  their 
home  workers  and  the  others  reduce  the  force  considerably.  The  workers 
are  usually  secured  by  means  of  newspaper  advertisements. 

The  season  for  making  women's  neckwear  continues  from  early 
Autumn  until  about  June  with  a  slight  depression  in  January,  but  it  is  at 
its  height  in  the  weeks  preceding  Christmas  and  Easter.  The  regular 
season  is  modified  by  occasional  periods  of  extreme  pressure  and  slackness, 
due  to  unexpected  turns  of  fashion  and  the  introduction  of  new  styles. 
Work  on  dress  trimmings  is  given  to  home  workers  only  in  the  busy  season. 
Men's  neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  and  buttons  are  not  especially  subject 
to  seasonal  fluctuations,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  home  worker  is  concerned. 

Manufacturers  of  women's  neckwear  usually  have  more  home  workers 
than  inside  workers.  The  work  is  given  out  by  retail  stores  and  by  jobbing 
and  mercantile  houses,  which  have  no  inside  workers,  or  by  neckwear 
factories,  which  have  inside  workers  all  the  year  round  and  employ  home 
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workers  chiefly  at  the  busiest  times.  Home  work  on  men's  ties,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  merely  supplementary  to  factory  work  and  is  usually  given 
to  former  inside  employees;  only  one  of  the  manufacturers  interviewed 
had  all  his  work  done  by  home  workers.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  men's  ties  of  the  cheaper  grades  are  always  machine-made, 
and  the  home  sewing  machine  can  not  long  compete  with  the  power  ma- 
chine. Only  one  home  was  found  in  which  a  power  machine  had  been  in- 
stalled. Most  of  the  work  on  dress  trimmings  and  buttons  is  done  in  the 
factory  and  even  the  processes  which  can  be  performed  at  home  are  usually 
divided  between  home  and  factory. 

Distribution  through  contractors  is  more  usual  in  the  women's  neck- 
wear industry  than  in  any  other  kind  of  work  on  wearing  apparel ;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  work,  as  well  as  all  home  work  on  men's  ties,  on 
dress  trimmings,  and  on  buttons,  is  distributed  directly  from  the  factory 
to  the  workers.  Contractors  have  no  written  agreement  with  manufac- 
turers but  they  usually  have  fixed  days  for  taking  out  and  bringing  back 
work,  and  contract  to  get  it  done  within  a  certain  time.  Rates  of  pay  are 
fixed  by  manufacturers  either  independently  or  by  bargaining  with  con- 
tractors, who  pay  the  home  workers  out  of  these  rates,  deducting  a  com- 
mission of  from  five  to  25  per  cent.  ISTeckwear  contractors  frequently 
contract  for  home  work  on  hand-knit  goods  also,  and  are  nearly  always 
themselves  home  workers  as  well  as  contractors.  Most  of  the  Armenian 
home  workers  on  women's  neckwear  are  supplied  with  the  work  through 
contractors  of  their  own  race. 

G.    Shoes  and  Shoe  Trimmings. 

(1)      The  Industry. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-six  establishments  manufacturing  boots  and 
shoes  and  boot  and  shoe  findings  are  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Most 
of  these  are  located  in  Boston,  Brockton,  Lynn,  Haverhill,  Salem,  Marl- 
borough, Beverly,  and  jSTewburyport.  The  31  manufacturers  interviewed 
were  located  in  Boston,  Lynn,  Haverhill,  ISTewburyport,  Worcester, 
Maiden,  and  Heading.  Twenty-four  of  the  31  manufacturers  interviewed 
reported  home  work.  Ten  of  these  manufacture  shoe  trimmings  such  as 
bows  and  beading;  12  make  turn  and  welt  shoes,  chiefly  women's  and 
children's ;  and  two  manufacture  baby  shoes,  moccasins,  and  soft  slippers. 
Seven  reported  no  home  work  and  five  of  these  are  manufacturers  of  turn 
and  welt  shoes  and  two  manufacture  boots  and  linings  and  baby  shoes. 
The  latter  two  formerly  gave  out  home  work  but  have  discontinued  it. 

Home  shoemakers  are  employed  only  on  those  operations  which  can  not 
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be  more  advantageously  performed  by  power  machines.  The  processes 
performed  by  home  workers  on  shoes  are  the  following:  Making  hand- 
sewed  turn  shoes ;  making  babies'  moccasins  and  sewing  on  buttons  and 
pasting  in  linings  of  baby  shoes ;  making  machine-knit  worsted  slippers, 
and  crocheting  worsted  slippers  by  hand;  beading  slipper  vamps;  and 
making  shoe  bows,  rosettes,  and  other  trimmings  for  slippers. 

Within  the  memory  of  persons  yet  living,  Massachusetts  shoe  factories 
were  distributing  the  stock  and  materials  for  making  shoes  to  families  of 
home  workers  who  not  only  lasted  the  shoe  and  sewed  sole  and  upper  to- 
gether, but  also  did  the  stitching  upon  the  upper  —  at  first  by  hand  and 
later  on  their  home  sewing  machines.  With  the  introduction  of  power 
machinery  the  latter  process  has  been  taken  into  the  factory  stitching  room, 
and  heeling  also  is  now  a  factory  process.  The  work  is  no  longer  so 
profitable  to  the  home  worker,  and  his  work  is  confined  to  a  special  kind 
of  shoe.  The  work  is  either  on  a  specially  soft  kid  shoe,  intended  for  the 
use  of  elderly  women  and  invalids  and  retailing  at  two  or  three  dollars  a 
pair,  or  else  on  an  inferior  grade  of  shoe  retailing  at  about  one  dollar  a 
pair.  In  the  former  case  hand-sewing  is  supposed  to  make  a  more  pliable 
shoe ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  cheap  shoe  it  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  for 
weak  places  in  the  poor  grade  of  leather  used,  while  a  machine  operator 
can  not  make  this  discrimination.  In  either  case,  the  turn  shoe  is  of  a 
light,  pliable  make,  for,  as  its  name  implies,  it  has  to  be  made  inside  out 
and  then  turned.  Only  one  factory  sends  out  satin  slippers  to  be  made 
at  home ;  the  colored  shoes  are  regularly  made  in  the  factory,  but  white 
ones,  which  are  liable  to  be  soiled  when  machine-made,  are  sent  out  to  be 
sewed  by  hand.  The  regular  hand-sewed  turn  shoes  are  rarely  made  inside 
the  factory.  No  welt  shoes  or  machine-made  turn  shoes  were  found  in 
the  homes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  mechanical  power  is  required. 

Work  on  hand-sewed  turn  shoes  was  given  out  by  eight  Massachusetts 
manufacturers  emplojdng  about  400  home  workers,  most  of  whom  were 
men.  About  one-half  of  these  workers  were  residents  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  factory  supplies  the  shoemaker  with  the  materials  for  making  the 
shoe  already  cut  out,  and  with  lasts,  tacks,  and  thread. 

Babies'  moccasins  are  almost  entirely  a  home-work  product.  Hand- 
work on  baby  moccasins  is  always  done  at  home  and  only  cutting  out  and 
stitching  of  back  seam  and  lining  are  factory  work.  Sewing  machine- 
knit  worsted  slippers  is  one  of  the  numerous  processes  in  which  the 
home  worker  merely  supplements  the  work  of  the  machine.  Machine- 
knit  worsted  slippers  are  given  out  to  home  workers  only  for  sewing  to- 
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gether  uppers  and  soles  and  tying  bows.  Hand-croclieted  worsted  slippers 
are  made  throughout  by  the  home  worker,  the  factory  merely  supplying 
yarn,  soft  soles,  ribbon,  and  thread.  Much  of  the  work  on  worsted  slippers 
and  baby  moccasins  is  done  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  and  work  on  baby 
shoes  is  usually  heavy  before  the  Christmas  season.  Some  lines  of  baby 
shoes  are  made  only  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Hand-knit  slippers,  shoe 
bows,  and  beading  are  entirely  the  product  of  the  home  worker;  usually 
only  samples  are  made  in  the  factory. 

Beading  is  fairly  skilled  work.  The  pattern  is  stamped  on  a  kid  or 
satin  vamp  and  has  to  be  worked  over  in  beads  with  a  fine  needle.  Workers 
usually  complain  that  the  work  is  trying  to  the  eyes.  Shoe  bow  making  is 
light  and  easy,  but  monotonous.  Rosettes  are  more  elaborate  and  are 
seldom  made  by  the  same  workers  who  make  bows  or  beading.  Work  on 
shoe  trimmings  has  a  summer  season  and  a  winter  season.  In  Summer, 
home  workers  are  occupied  with  beading  and  rosettes  for  winter  slippers ; 
in  Winter  they  make  bows  and  buckles  for  light  shoes  and  pumps  for 
Summer.  These  seasons  overlap  and  there  is  consequently  no  great  ir- 
regularity in  shoe  trimming  work. 

Much  of  the  work  on  shoes  and  shoe  trimmings  was  done  in  country 
districts,  and  consequently  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  distributed  by  con- 
tractors. Some  of  the  contractors  receive  a  fixed  commission  from  the 
manufacturer,  while  others  are  paid  at  the  regular  rates  for  the  work  they 
give  out,  and  make  their  profits  by  paying  the  workers  as  much  less  than 
the  regular  rates  as  they  can.  Most  of  the  work  on  turn  shoes  is  dis- 
tributed directly;  the  shoemakers  either  carry  the  shoes  themselves  or 
express  them,  paying  the  charge  one  way.  Slipper  beading  and  shoe  bows 
and  rosettes  were  given  out  to  home  workers  by  the  10  shoe  trimming  man- 
ufacturers and  four  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  visited.  In  all,  about 
l.TOO  were  employed  by  the  14  firms.  As  in  the  case  of  hand-knit  and 
machine-knit  slippers,  baby  shoes,  and  moccasins,  workers  were  secured 
either  by  advertisement  or  by  the  application  of  themselves  or  their 
friends. 

Bates  of  Pay. 

Making  hand-sewed  turn  shoes, $0.15  to  SO. 24    a  pair. 

Making  babies'  moccasins, 02^  a  pair. 

Trimming  babies'  moccasins, 02^  a  pair. 

Sewing  and  trimming  machine-knit  sHppers,         .        .        .         .  02  to      .  02|  a  pair. 

Crocheting  worsted  shppers, .11    a  pair. 

Beading  kid  or  satin  shppers, .15  to    1.00    a  pair. 

Making  flat  pump  bows, 05    a  dozen. 

Making  rosettes  of  chiffon  or  satin, 25    a  pair. 
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(2)  The  Laboe  Supply. 
Many  of  the  workers  belong  to  families  which  have  made  shoemaking 
their  main  business  for  generations  and  are  well  known  to  the  factories, 
so  that  manufacturers  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  number. 
The  old  New  England  turn  shoe  men  are  now  dying  out  and  many  of 
them  believe  that  their  craft  will  die  with  them;  but  the  work  is  being 
taken  up  by  Italian  immigrants  who  prove  no  less  able  and  are  often 
quicker  workers.  These  latter,  however,  work  in  groups  in  regular  work- 
shops, while  the  'New  England  shoemakers  usually  work  alone  and  have 
only  occasionally  been  found  using  workshops  not  connected  with  their 
homes.  Consequently,  while  the  supply  of  labor  for  hand-sewed  turn  shoes 
shows  no  sign  of  decrease,  home  work  on  these  goods  will  probably  dis- 
appear in  a  few  years.  Work  on  hand-sewed  turn  shoes  is  usually  slack 
in  Summer,  a  fact  which  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  industrial  causes  as 
to  the  habits  of  the  workers,  most  of  whom  turn  to  agricultural  or  other 
pursuits  in  the  summer  months  and  work  on  shoes  either  irregularly  or 
not  at  all  at  this  season. 

H.    Hosiery  and  Machine-knit  Goods. 

(1)     The  Industry. 

Sixty-eight  knitting  mills  ^  in  Massachusetts  are  listed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  50  of  which  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  in- 
dustry centers  in  Metropolitan  Boston,  where  32  of  the  mills  are  located, 
11  of  these  being  in  the  town  of  ISTeedham.  Thirty-seven  knitting  mills 
were  visited,  all  of  which  used  power  machinery,  and  in  addition  three  of 
the  hand-frame  workshops  were  visited.  The  products  of  these  factories 
are  men's,  women's,  and  children's  knit  underwear  and  hosiery;  sweaters, 
caps,  and  mittens;  infants'  coats  and  leggings,  etc.  Home  workers  are 
employed  on  all  of  these  garments  except  men's  knit  underwear. 

Of  the  27  establishments  reporting  home  work,  10  employed  home 
workers  to  finish  sweaters,  six  to  finish  caps,  gloves,  mittens,  and  infants' 
leggings,  and  one  for  both  kinds  of  work.  Six  establishments  had  home 
workers  to  crochet  the  beaded  edging  on  women's  and  children's  underwear. 
One  had  all  of  the  above  processes  performed  at  home.  Two  establish- 
ments had   home  workers  to  mend  men's   half  hose,   one   to   embroider 

1  Includes  establishments  classified  in  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  1912  under 
hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods  and  also  under  hand-knit  goods.  Those  establishments  which  are  classified 
in  the  aforementioned  report  under  hand-knit  goods  are  workshops  in  which  the  product  is  knitted  by  machines 
operated  by  hand  power.  There  are  no  factories  in  Massachusetts  which  make  what  is  commonly  known  as 
hand-knit  goods. 
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Fig.  1.  —  Leggings  on  which  "seaming"  is  done  at  home  (43  cents  a  dozen). 

Fig.  2.  —  Hand-embroidered  gown  (embroidering  on  front  and  sleeves,  $1.20  a  dozen). 

Fig.  3.  — Baby's  moccasins  (making,  23^  cents  a  pair;    trimming,  23-2  cents  a  pair). 

Fig.  4.  —  Hand-frame  knit  glove,  "seaming"  partly  completed  (seaming,  16  cents  a  dozen  pair). 

Fig.  5.  —  Hand-crotcheted  edge  on  union  suit  (30  cents  a  dozen). 
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"  clocks  "  on  women's  silk  hose,  and  one  to  run  ribbon  through  women's 
underwear.  In  addition,  one  of  the  above  firms  had  a  few  home  workers 
parting  cuffs,  running  rubber  through  knit  belts,  and  making  advertising 
samples. 

The  work  on  sweaters,  leggings,  gloves,  etc.,  is  "  seaming."  ^  The 
worker  rips  a  short  strand  of  worsted  from  the  edges  which  are  to  be  joined 
and  threads  it  in  a  blunt  needle.  The  loose  stitches  thus  left  are  then 
worked  together,  making  a  flexible  seam.  The  smooth,  inconspicuous 
seams  in  loosely-knit  garments  are  made  by  hand  in  this  way,  for  the 
machine-made  seam  is  a  hard  ridge.  The  pockets,  collars,  and  cuffs  of 
sweater  coats,  the  feet  and  legs  of  leggings,  and  sometimes  the  joinings  in 
caps,  bonnets,  and  mittens,  are  hand-seamed.  This  process  and  the  em- 
broidering of  "  clocks  "  are  the  most  highly  skilled  of  the  home  processes 
on  machine-knit  goods.  Both  involve  careful  counting  of  stitches  and  are 
trying  to  the  eyes.  The  finishing  of  caps  often  includes  gathering  up  the 
top  and  making  a  clipped  worsted  ball  or  tassel.  This  is  fairly  unskilled 
work  and  is  sometimes  done  by  children.  Clipping  the  worsted  for  the 
tassel  sends  lint  flying  and  is  said  to  affect  the  health  of  the  worker  after 
a  while.  ISTo  other  ill  effects  were  reported  by  workers  on  knit  goods  ex- 
cept the  eye  strain  from  crocheting  and  from  seaming  on  dark  materials. 

Rates  of  Pay. 

Finishing  sweater  coats  (cuffs,  collars),        .       .  $0.16  each. 

Finishing  sweater  coats  (pockets),         .       .       .  .40  a  dozen. 

Finishing  leggings  (closed  feet),     ....  .43  a  dozen  and  upward. 

Finishing  leggings  (open  feet  with  straps),  .       .  .36  a  dozen  and  upward. 

Finishing  mittens, $0.12  to      .  16  a  dozen  pairs. 

Finishing  caps  (with  clipped  tassel),     .          .12  to      .25  a  dozen. 
Crocheting  edges  on  women's  underwear: 

Medium  neck, .21a  dozen. 

Same,  with  front  opening,       .       .       .       .  .25  a  dozen. 

Low  neck, .  30  a  dozen. 

Low  neck  and  arms, .  55  a  dozen. 

Crocheting  edges  on  infants'  underwear: 

Shirts, .25  to      .45  a  dozen. 

Bands, 25  to    1 .  10  a  dozen. 

Mending  men's  half-hose : 

"Bad"  mending, . 08  a  dozen  pairs. 

Other  mending, .  03  a  dozen  pairs. 

Threading  ribbon  in  women's  underwear,        .  04^  to      .11a  dozen. 

Threading  rubber  in  knit  belts,      .       .       .       .  .  17  a  dozen  rows  and  upwards. 

Embroidering  clocks  on  women's  silk  hose,         .  3 .  50  a  dozen  pairs. 

1  See  Plate  I,  figures  1  and  4,  facing  p.  76. 
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(2)     The  Laboe  Supply. 

The  27  manufacturers  of  iiosiery  and  macliine-knit  goods  who  give  out 
home  work  reported  all  together  1,54-i  home  workers.  The  labor  supply 
is  ample  for  every  kind  of  work  given  out  from  the  knitting  mills.  In 
most  cases  home  workers  are  secured  through  agents  or  by  other  workers. 
The  heads  of  the  numerous  small  firms  and  hand-frame  workshops  give  out 
work  directly  to  their  relatives  and  neighbors.  The  busy  season  in  this 
industry  extends  through  the  Winter,  but  there  is  no  marked  dull  period, 
as  the  seasons  for  knitting  summer  and  winter  garments  follow  closely 
upon  one  another. 

The  kintting-frame  and  its  successor,  the  power  knitting-machine,  have 
to  some  extent  superseded  the  home  work  of  the  hand-knitter,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  have  created  a  new  home  industry,  the  hand-finishing  of 
machine-knit  goods.  Before  circular  knitting-machines  were  introduced,  the 
fingers  of  machine-knit  gloves  always  had  to  be  seamed  up  by  hand ;  ^  before 
the  double-shell  machine  was  perfected,  all  edgings  and  trimmings  of  the 
machine  product  had  to  be  put  on  by  hand ;  ^  and  hand  work  was  required 
to  pick  up  the  dropped  stitches  and  mend  the  holes  left  by  the  imperfect 
early  machines.  In  those  localities  where  the  old  frames  are  still  in  use 
the  knitter's  whole  family  is  often  employed  in  hand-finishing  the  product 
of  his  few  machines.  As  knitting  machinery  becomes  more  perfect,  less 
and  less  hand  work  is  necessary  upon  each  garment ;  but  the  output  is  so 
enormously  increased  that  the  number  of  hand-finishers  grows  larger  rather 
than  smaller.  The  three  original  home  processes  of  seaming,  trimming, 
and  mending  are  still  in  evidence,  although  in  some  cases  no  longer  re- 
quired in  order  to  produce  a  well-made  article;  for  home  work  will  con- 
tinue to  characterize  the  industry  so  long  as  the  word  "  hand-finished  "'  is 
accepted  by  the  consumer  as  a  hall-mark  of  quality. 

Work  on  machine-knit  goods  is  distributed  directly  from  the  factory 
or  bv  contractors  who  receive  a  fixed  commission  from  the  manufacturer. 

I.    Suspenders,  Garters,  and  Elastic  Woven  Goods. 

(1)     The  Industry. 

Thirty-tT\'0  firms  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  suspenders,  garters, 

and  elastic  woven  goods  in  Massachusetts.     Xearly   all  of  these  were 

located  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  State;  eight  were  in  Boston,  five  in 

Worcester,  five  in  Chelsea,  four  in  Easthampton,  and  10  in  nine  other 


I  See  Plate  I,  figure  4,  facing  p.  76. 
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cities  and  towns.     Of  the  six  firms  reporting  home  work,  three  were  in 
Worcester  and  three  in  Boston. 

The  products  of  these  factories  are  suspenders,  garters,  hose  supporters, 
belts,  and  razor  strops;  elastic  webbing,  cords,  braids,  corset  bandages, 
trusses,  and  shoe  gores,  and  all  kinds  of  narrow  elastic  fabrics  and  webs. 
The  work  given  out  by  the  six  establishments  reporting  home  work  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  stringing  buttons  and  loops  on  non-elastic 
webbing  and  stringing  buckles  on  elastic  webbing  for  hose  supporters  and 
garters.    Occasionally  pasting  pads  for  suspenders  is  included. 

Stringing  buttons,  buckles,  and  loops  on  webbing  is  very  easy  and  re- 
quires no  training.  Children  do  it  more  rapidly  than  adults.  The  worker 
needs  only  to  be  instructed  how  far  to  slip  these  on  the  webbing  so  as  to 
leave  just  the  right  amount  to  be  turned  under  and  stitched  in  the  factory. 
A  few  workers  complain  that  the  buckles  cut  their  fingers,  especially  when 
the  webbing  is  a  little  too  wide  for  the  buckle.  There  seem  to  be  no  other 
ill  effects  upon  health  except  when  children  are  kept  working  till  late  at 
night.  The  rate  of  pay  is  said  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  10  cents 
an  hour. 

Pasting  suspender  pads  is  also  easy  work.  The  firm  sends  out  card- 
board and  cloth  cut  to  the  proper  size  and  shape  and  the  worker  pastes  the 
cloth  on  the  cardboard  and  turns  it  under  neatly  around  the  edge.  This 
work  is  usually  done  by  machinery  in  the  factory,  but  sometimes  a  new 
style  or  shape  can  not  be  done  on  the  machines  and  so  is  sent  out  to  home 
workers. 

Rates  of  Pay.  ^ 
Stringing  buttons  on  non-elastic  webbing,     ....    S0.07-S0.08  a  gross  pair. 

Stringing  buckles  on  elastic  webbing, .  16  a  gross  pair. 

Stringing  loops  on  elastic  webbing, .  20  a  gross  pair. 

Pasting  pads  for  suspenders, .  03  a  dozen. 

(2)  The  Labor  Supply. 
The  six  establishments  employing  home  labor  reported  92  names  upon 
their  pay-rolls.  It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  agent's  visits  that  21  of 
these  names  represented  51  persons  actually  engaged  upon  the  work  given 
out  to  these  21.  Assuming  the  same  proportion  of  group  workers  for  other 
pay-rolls,  the  92  names  reported  represent  a  total  of  223  workers,  or  32.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  employed  by  the  six  firms.  The 
securing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  home  workers  in  this  industry  occasions 
no  difficulty,  as  the  work  is  easy  and  clean  and  can  be  carried  about  from 

'  The  workers  stated  that  a  gross  means  a  double  gross,  so  that  a  gross  pair  means  576. 
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place  to  place.  Many  of  the  workers  are  factory  employees  and  their  rela- 
tives or  friends.  Children  apply  for  this  work  in  vacation  and  some  of 
them  do  a  little  after  school  during  the  school  year. 

Although  two  manufacturers  reported  a  marked  shift  in  their  home 
labor  force,  their  pay-rolls  showed  slight  irregularity  in  the  number  at 
work  from  month  to  month  or  in  the  amounts  paid  them,  and  the  workers 
reported  that  they  could  secure  work  the  year  round  if  they  so  desired. 
Many  children  work  during  the  summer  vacation  when  adults  are  likely 
to  take  less  home  work  or  to  drop  it  altogether. 

The  home  work  product  in  this  industry  is  an  unfinished  one  and 
merely  prepares  for  the  factory  work  which  is  itself  an  intermediate  proc- 
ess in  the  case  of  the  hose  supporter  firms  which  sell  to  the  corset  manu- 
facturers hose  supporters  ready  to  be  stitched  on  corsets. 

Two  of  the  firms  reporting  home  work  have  given  out  the  work  regu- 
larly since  they  began  business  somewhat  less. than  10  years  ago.  Two 
others,  established  before  that  time,  have  introduced  home  work  within 
the  last  10  years.  On  the  other  hand,  one  large  establishment  formerly 
employing  many  home  workers  has  discontinued  the  practice  and  arranged 
its  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  inside  force  busy  the  whole  year. 
One  firm  gives  out  home  work  only  when  it  would  not  pay  to  install  a  new 
machine  for  a  passing  style. 

The  only  contractor  found  in  this  industry  receives  a  commission  of 
33/i  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  the  worker  as  remuneration  for  carrying 
the  work  back  and  forth  and  instructing  the  workers.  All  other  work  is 
given  out  directly  from  the  factory,  the  workers  calling  for  it  once  daily, 
or  oftener,  and  paying  car  fare,  if  necessary.  In  all  cases  the  manufac- 
turer sets  the  rate,  supposedly  on  the  basis  of  factory  rates.  One  manu- 
facturer stated  that  his  standard  was  10  cents  an  hour.  Few  home  workers 
were  found,  however,  who  could  earn  that  amount. 

J.    Other  Wearing  Apparel. 

Twenty-one  manufacturers  of  other  kinds  of  wearing  apparel  were 
interviewed,  14  in  person  and  seven  by  letter.  The  former  were  located 
in  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Foxborough,  and  the  latter  in 
Boston,  Westborough,  and  Foxborough.  Eight  of  the  21  reported  home 
work.  Their  products  are  canvas  and  kid  gloves,  straw  hats,  and  hand- 
knit  goods.  Those  reporting  no  home  work  included  six  manufacturers  of 
corsets  and  ostrich  feathers  and  one  buttonhole  maker. 
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(1)     Gloves. 

Six:  establishments  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  in 
Massachusetts.  Five  of  these  were  in  Boston  and  one  in  Brockton.  Three 
employed  home  workers.  One  factory  in  Gloversville,  ISTew  York,  em- 
ployed a  few  home  workers  in  Massachusetts.  Two  of  the  three  factories 
reporting  home  work  manufactured  men's  and  women's  kid  gloves. 
The  third  manufactured  workingmen's  canvas  and  flannel  gloves. 

Home  workers  stitch  the  kid  gloves  on  a  gauge  machine  such  as  is 
used  in  glove  factories.  The  canvas  gloves  are  made  inside  out  on  an 
ordinary  sewing  machine ;  the  wrist  bands  are  of  knitting  mill  waste  and 
the  gloves  are  sometimes  lined  with  flannel. 

Rates  of  Pay. 

Making  leather  gloves, $0.80  to  $1.35  a  dozen  pairs. 

About  four  hours  are  required  to  make  a  dozen  pairs  at  $1.10. 

Making  canvas  gloves: 

Light  canvas, .15a  dozen  pairs. 

Heavy  canvas,     . .17  a  dozen  pairs. 

About  two  hours  are  required  to  make  a  dozen  pairs  at  $0.15. 

Women  who  have  not  been  trained  in  a  glove  factory  can  not  do  kid- 
glove  making  at  home,  consequently  the .  supply  of  home  workers  is  strictly 
limited.  Only  two  Massachusetts  manufacturers  send  out  such  work,  and 
together  employ  only  about  10  home  workers.  These  workers  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  glove  industry  and  most  of  them  come  from  Gloversville, 
N".  Y.,  where  home  work  on  gloves  is  general.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
labor  supply  and  the  skilled  nature  of  the  work,  they  are  able  to  command 
high  wages  in  Massachusetts.  Canvas  glove  makers,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
arduous  but  comparatively  simple  work  which  requires  no  special  equip- 
ment ;  consequently,  they  can  easily  be  secured  or  replaced  by  advertising 
in  the  newspapers.  One  manufacturer  reported  that  he  employed  about 
15  canvas  glove  makers.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  home  work  on 
workingmen's  gloves  is  done  in  Massachusetts,  for  many  of  the  employers 
who  advertise  for  home  workers  in  Boston  papers  are  located  in  other 
States.  ISTo  seasonal  fluctuations  occur  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
Home  work  on  gloves  is  supplementary  to  factory  work,  and  is  only  given 
out  where  inside  help  can  not  be  secured.  Materials  for  glove  making  do 
not  pass  through  the  hands  of  contractors,  but  are  always  distributed 
directly  from  the  factory  to  the  workers. 
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(2)     Straw  Hats. 

The  straw  hat  industry  of  Massachusetts  was  first  established  in  Fox- 
borough,  where  hats  have  been  made  since  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Home  work  was  characteristic  of  the  industry  until  recently,  but  at  the 
present  time  only  two  out  of  19  establishments  in  Massachusetts  are  regu- 
larly employing  home  workers.  Hat  factories  usually  devote  the  Summer 
entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  felt  goods  for  the  coming  Winter,  conse- 
quently, no  straw  braid  whatever  is  sent  out  to  the  home  workers  from 
April  until  October.  The  object  of  employing  home  workers  on  straw 
reeling  is  to  save  space  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  given  up  to  a 
highly  seasonal,  unskilled  operation  not  requiring  the  use  of  mechanical 
power. 

The  chief  operation  performed  by  home  workers  on  straw  hats  is 
mending  and  reeling  braided  straw  or  chip  before  it  goes  to  the  machine 
operators  who  stitch  it  into  hat  shapes  in  the  factory.  Straw  hat  braid  is 
imported  in  the  form  of  skeins  of  varying  quality,  some  skeins  being  full 
of  breaks  and  weak  places  while  others  are  in.  unbroken  lengths.  These 
are  delivered  to  the  home  workers  in  bundles  of  100  at  a  time.  Each 
worker  is  provided  by  the  factory  with  a  reel  and  swift,  which  are  a  pair 
of  wooden  winding  wheels  resembling  spinning-wheels  but  turned  entirely 
by  hand.  Between  reel  and  swift  sits  the  "  reeler "  who  unwinds  the 
straw  or  chip  from  the  reel  to  the  swift,  rebraids  and  mends  it  wherever 
a  break  appears,  ties  each  coil  in  three  places  as  she  takes  it  off  the  swift, 
and  finally  binds  up  the  coils  in  bundles  of  100. 

Rates  of  Pay.  —  The  most  usual  rate  of  pay  is  one  cent  a  skein.  As 
mending  and  winding  a  skein  may  take  any  period  of  time  from  a  few 
seconds  to  10  minutes,  the  hourly  earnings  are  variable,  usually,  however, 
averaging  about  15  cents. 

(3)  Hand-knit  Goods. 
The  manufacture  of  hand-knit  goods  is  not  carried  on  in  factories  in 
Massachusetts.^  The  articles  are  usually  made  by  home  workers  in  the 
employ  of  wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  fancy  goods  manufacturers. 
Hand-knit  goods  include  aviation  caps,  automobile  bonnets,  infants'  coats, 
and  other  small  articles.  Hand-knit  shoes  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  home  work  on  shoes.     The  four  establishments  giving  out 

1  Those  establialimenta  which  are  classified  under  "  hand-knit  goods  "  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  are  establishments  in  which  knit  goods  are  made  by  machines  op- 
erated by  hand. 
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tills  kind  of  work  include  a  department  store,  a  hosiery  shop,  a  wholesale 
dry  goods  house,  and  a  fancy  neckwear  workroom. 

The  work  is  mostly  crocheted  with  fine  or  coarse  yarn.  Making  avia- 
tion caps  is  very  simple.  Infants'  coats  require  more  skill  and  care, 
especially  where  two  colors  are  used. 

Rates  of  Pay. 
Aviation  Caps,  two  sizes : 

Rates  to  home  worker, $0 .  65  and  $0 .  30  a  dozen. 

Rates  to  contractor, 75  and      .  35  a  dozen. 

Retail  prices, 75  and      .  50  each. 

About  one  hour  is  required  to  make  the  small  sized  cap  at  $0.30  a  dozen. 

Crocheted  Infants'  Jackets: 

Rate  to  home  worker, $2.75  a  dozen. 

Wholesale  price, 9 .  00  a  dozen. 

Retail  price, 1 .  50  each. 

Crocheted  Shppers: 

Rate  to  home  worker, 10 .  30  a  dozen  pairs. 

Rate  to  contractor, .40  a  dozen  pairs. 

Retail  price, .  25  a  pair. 

About  one  houi  is  required  to  make  a  pair  and  a  half. 

The  four  establishments  reporting  home  work  on  hand-knit  goods  em- 
ployed altogether  about  300  home  workers.  The  number  could  be  esti- 
mated only  with  difficulty,  as  most  of  this  work  was  distributed  through 
contractors.  Workers  are  secured  by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
and  by  inquiries  of  contractors  among  their  personal  acquaintances.  In 
spite  of  the  low  rates  the  work  is  popular  because  it  is  pleasant  and  easily 
handled. 

The  demand  for  hand-knit  goods  is  strictly  seasonal,  but  in  many  cases 
the  home  workers  who  make  hand-knit  goods  during  the  Autumn  and 
early  Winter  are  employed  on  fancy  neckwear  at  the  Christmas  season 
and  in  the  Spring,  passing  naturally  from  the  crocheting  of  wool  caps  to 
the  crocheting  of  lace  bows  and  jabots.  Both  kinds  of  work  are  distributed 
by  the  same  contractors. 

ISTearly  all  of  the  work  on  hand-knit  goods  passes  through  the  hands 
of  contractors,  probably  for  two  reasons :  Firsts  the  yarn  of  which  the  gar- 
ments are  made  is  a  fairly  valuable  material  and  home  workers  are  said 
to  be  apt  to  keep  it  and  not  do  the  work,  unless  carefully  supervised.  One 
manufacturer  who  distributed  the  work  directly  tried  to  avoid  this  difficulty 
by  requiring  a  50-cent  deposit  of  all  women  taking  out  work,  but  he  re- 
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ported  that  in  spite  of  this  his  losses  were  considerable.  Second,  a  large 
part  of  the  labor  force  is  made  up  of  immigrants,  mostly  Armenians,  who 
are  particularly  fitted  for  such  work,  often  because  they  learned  to  do  it  in 
the  Turkish  schools  and  these  people  can  most  easily  be  dealt  with  through 
a  middlewoman  of  their  own  race.  Of  the  four  contractors  interviewed, 
three  gave  out  also  fancy  neckwear  and  Irish  lace  work,  thus  combining 
two  seasonal  industries  which  partly  supplement  and  partly  overlap  each 
other.    Two  of  the  four  were  Armenians. 

K.    The  Worker. 

(1)      Sex  and  Age. 
Home  work  on  Wearing  Apparel  is  predominantly  women's  work.     The 
following  table  indicates  the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  men  and  of 
children  employed. 

Table  34.  —  Sex  and  Age  of  Home  Workers  on  Wearing  Apparel. 


Age  Groups. 


All  Ages. 

Under  five  years, 
Five  years  and  under  10,  . 
10  yeara  and  under  14, 
14  years  and  under  16, 
16  years  and  under  18, 
18  years  and  under  21, 
21  years  and  under  25, 
25  years  and  under  30, 
30  years  and  under  35, 
35  years  and  under  40, 
40  years  and  under  45, 
45  years  and  under  50, 
50  years  and  under  55, 
55  years  and  under  60, 
60  years  and  over. 
Age  not  reported. 


Males 


Number 


Peroent- 


100.0 

3.1 
9.4 
6.3 

3.1 

3.1 
6.3 
6.3 

9.3 

3.1 

50.0 


Females 


Number 


762 

3 

24 
23 
18 
31 
49 
83 


Percent- 


100.0 

0.4 
3.3 
3.1 
2.5 
4.2 
6.7 
11.3 
13.4 
13.5 
10.9 
9.6 
6.4 
4.9 
9.8 


Both  Sexes 


Number 


Percent- 


796 

4 
27 
25 
18 
31 
50 
83 
99 
101 
82 
70 
60 
37 
88 
312 


100.0 

0.5 
3.5 
3.3 
2.4 
4.1 
6.5 
10.9 
12.9 
13.2 
10.7 
9.2 
6.5 
4.8 
11.5 


1  The  percentages  in  this  table  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  reporting. 
*  Includes  four  females  under  16  years  of  age,  whose  exact  ages  were  not  reported. 


The  765  home  workers  who  furnished  information  as  to  age  and  sex  in- 
cluded only  32  males  and  only  31  children  under  14.  Twenty-one  of  the 
32  males  were  engaged  in  shoemaking,  the  only  home  process  on  Wearing 
Apparel  which  requires  masculine  strength;  the  remaining  11  assisted 
their  wives  or  mothers  in  various  unskilled  processes,  such  as  creasing  shirt 
facings  or  winding  straw  braid,  during  spare  time.  The  reason  for  the 
small  proportion  of  children  employed  is  probably  to  be  found  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  work,  for  much  of  it  is  entirely  unskilled,  but  rather  in  the 
fact  that,  as  a  class,  Massachusetts  home  workers  on  Wearing  Apparel  are 
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economically  above  the  need  for  child  labor  in  the  home.  Children  are, 
however,  extensively  used  to  carry  bundles  of  home  work  to  and  from  the 
factory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here,  as  in  other  industries  studied,  the  age  of 
home  workers  centered  round  the  group  "35  years  and  under  40  ",  but 
that  the  proportion  of  children  under  14  was  appreciably  less  in  this 
group  of  industries,  and  that  the  proportion  of  persons  60  years  of  age 
and  over  was  larger,  comprising  no  less  than  11.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  visited,  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  percentage  of  8.2  for 
all  industries.  The  home  worker  on  Wearing  Apparel  was  found  to  be,  as 
a  rule,  the  wife  and  mother,  living  at  home  and  keeping  house,  a  wage- 
earner  only  in  what  she  terms  her  leisure  time.  Less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  single,  while  two-thirds  were 
married;  the  remainder  —  slightly  less  than  one-sixth  —  were  widowed, 
separated,  divorced,  or  deserted. 

(2)     School  Attendance.. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  under  18  years  of 
age  by  specified  age  groups  attending  and  not  attending  school. 


Table  35.  —  School  Attendance  of  Home  Workers  on  Wearing  Apparel:   By  Age  and 

Sex. 


Number  of 
Maxes  — 

NtTMBER  OP 

Females  — 

Number  of 
Both  Sexes  — 

Age  Groups. 

In 

School 

Not  in 
School 

In 
School 

Not  in 
Sdiool 

In 
School 

Not  in 
School 

Under  18  years. 

Five  years  and  under  10, 

10  years  and  under  14 

14  years  and  under  16, 

16  years  and  under  18, 

Under  16  years,  exact  age  not  reported, 

6 

1 
3 
2 

_ 

61 

3 

24 

21 

9 

4 

11 

2 
9 

67 

4 
27 
23 
9 
4 

11 

2 
9 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  only  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons under  18,  who  were  working  at  home  on  Wearing  Apparel,  reported 
that  they  were  not  attending  school  at  the  same  time,  and  none  of  those 
out  of  school  were  less  than  14  years  of  age.  The  fact  of  school  attendance 
alone,  however,  does  not  register  the  effect  which  home  work  may  have 
upon  a  child's  educational  opportunity,  as  is  emphasized  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  Where  short  hours  of  sleep  and  indoor  confinement  characterize 
the  work  of  minors  in  this  industry,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  most 
regular  school  attendance  may  fail  to  secure  for  the  pupils  even  normal 
advancement. 
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(3)  Eaenings  and  Incomes. 
(a)  Annual  Earnings  from  Home  Worh. 
The  annual  earnings  of  home  workers  were  obtained  from  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  number  of  persons  earning  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  manufacturers  was  made  known  when  the  person  in  whose 
name  the  work  was  taken  out  was  interviewed.  The  data  here  presented 
are  for  home  workers  who  were  employed  during  the  year  preceding  the 
date  the  pay-rolls  were  obtained  and  also  for  those  home  workers  who 
received  payments  for  nine  months  or  more  of  the  year. 

Table  36.  —  Number  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  on  Wearing  Apparel  Earning  each 

Classified  Amount  a  Year. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 

Number  of  Families  Earning  a  Year  — 

Number  of  Workers 
IN  Families. 

Less 
than 

$25 

$25 

to 

$49.99 

$50 

to 

$99.99 

$100 

to 

$149.99 

$150 

to 

$199.99 

$200 

to 

$249.99 

$250 

to 

$299.99 

$300 
and 
over 

All  Families. 

One  worker, 
Two  workers,    . 
Three  workers. 
Four  workers,   . 
Five  workers,    . 

645 

530 

90 

17 

5 

3 

427 

342 
66 
11 
5 
3 

117 

95 
16 
3 
2 

1 

76 

65 
11 

105 

85 
16 
3 

1 

61 

46 
12 

2 

1 

32 

23 
4 
2 
2 
1 

10 

•      9 

1 

9 

7 
2 

17 

12 

4 

1 

Families  of  Home  Workers  employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Families. 

213 

7 

25 

65 

49 

32 

9 

9 

17 

One  worker, 

_ 

167 

6 

21 

53 

37 

23 

8 

7 

12 

Two  workers,    . 

- 

35 

- 

4 

10 

10 

4 

1 

2 

4 

Three  workers. 

- 

6 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

Four  workers,   . 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Five  workers,    . 

' 

2 

1 

1 

Table  37.  —  Percentage  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  on  Wearing  Apparel  Earning  less 

than  Specified  Amount  a  Year. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 

Percentage  of  Families  Earning  a  Year  — 

Number  of  Workers 
IN  Families. 

Less 
than 

$25 

Less 
than 

$50 

Less 
than 
$100 

Less 
than 
$150 

Less 
than 
$200 

Less 
than 
$250 

Less 
than 
$300 

Less 
than 
1350 

All  Families. 

One  worker. 
Two  workers,    . 
Three  workers, 
Four  workers,   . 
Five  workers,    . 

645 

530 
90 
17 
5 
3 

427 

342 
66 
11 
5 
3 

27.4 

27.8 
24.2 
27.3 
40.0 
33.3 

45.2 

46.8 
40.9 
27.3 
40.0 
33.3 

69.8 

71.6 
65.2 
54.5 
60.0 
33.3 

84.1 

85.1 
83.3 
72.7 
60.0 
66.7 

91.6 

91.8 
89.4 
90. £ 
100.0 
100.0 

93.9 

94.4 
90.9 
90.9 
100.0 
100.0 

96.0 

96.5 
93.9 
90.9 
100.0 
100.0 

97.4 

98.2 
93.9 
90.9 
100.0 
100.0 

Families  of  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Families. 

^ 

213 

3.3 

15.0 

45.5 

68.5 

83.6 

87.8 

92.0 

94.8 

One  worker, 

_ 

167 

3.6 

16.2 

47.9 

70.1 

83.8 

88.6 

92.8 

96.4 

Two  workers,    . 

_ 

35 

- 

11,4 

40.0 

68.6 

80.0 

82.9 

88.6 

88.6 

Three  workers, 

- 

6 

16.7 

16.7 

33.3 

50.0 

83.3 

82.3 

83.3 

83.3 

Four  workers,   . 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

33.3 

33.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Five  workers,    . 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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The  majority  of  the  home  workers  on  Wearing  Apparel,  69.8  per  cent, 
earned  less  than  $100  in  the  year  at  home  work,  while  27.4  per  cent  earned 
less  than  $25.  Home  work  earnings  in  this  industry  rarely  exceeded 
$300  for  the  year,  barely  4.0  per  cent  having  this  amount  or  more.  Only 
three  families  earned  $500  or  over.  In  two  of  these  families  the  home 
workers  were  turn  shoemakers,^  one  worked  with  an  assistant  and  the  other 
was  helped  by  his  wife.  The  third  was  a  girl  worker  who  stitched  chil- 
dren's rompers  on  a  sewing  machine,  with  the  help  of  her  two  sisters. 
These  workers  gave  their  whole  working  time  to  home  work. 

Home  work  on  Wearing  Apparel,  although  on  the  whole  better  paid 
than  some  home  industries,  is  not  so  profitable  that  women  without  other 
means  of  support  would  be  likely  to  take  it  up.  "  They  take  up  this  work," 
said  a  manufacturer  who  knew  her  home  workers  intimately,  "  like  you 
or  I  might  pick  up  a  book  and  read  it,  and  I  pay  them  accordingly." 

(&)     Incomes  from  All  Sources. 

Information  as  to  income  was  obtained  from  the  workers,  and  their 
home-work  earnings  were  copied  from  the  pay-rolls  of  the  41  factories 
employing  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  family  incomes  and  home-work  earnings, 
for  the  12  months  preceding  the  date  the  pay-rolls  were  obtained  from 
the  manufacturers,  of  families  having  one  or  more  home  workers  on  Wear- 
ing Apparel. 


Table  38.  —  Annual  Earnings  of  Families  from  Home  Work  on  Wearing  Apparel  and 

Incomes  from  Other  Sources. 


Number  having  Annual  Income  exclusive  of  Home 

De- 
pend- 

Total 

Work 

OF  — 

Annual  Earnings 
FROM  Home  Work. 

Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 

Under 

$50 
and 

$250 
and 

$500 
and 

$750 
and 

$1,000 
and 

$1,250 
and 
Over 

Not 

ent  on 
Home 
Work 

ilies 

$50 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

Stated 

Exclu- 

$250 

$500 

$750 

$1,000 

$1,250 

sively 

All  Families. 

645 

1 

28 

101 

150 

105 

S3 

48 

129 

30 

Under  $25, 

117 

_ 

2 

16 

22 

21 

14 

12 

30 

$25  and  under    $50 

76 

_ 

3 

7 

18 

15 

5 

6 

21 

1 

$50  and  under  $100 

105 

_ 

3 

9 

27 

26 

11 

9 

16 

4 

$100  and  under  $150 

61 

_ 

1 

12 

15 

9 

8 

5 

9 

2 

$150  and  under  $200 

32 

_ 

4 

4 

3 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

$200  and  under  $250 

10 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

$250  and  under  $300 

9 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

$300  and  under  $350 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

$350  and  under  $400 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

$400  and  under  $450 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

$500  and  over, 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Earnings  not  reported,     . 

218 

- 

10 

51 

62 

26 

12 

12 

39 

6 

*  One  of  these  turn  shoe  workers  was  entirely  dependent  upon  home  work,  having  no  other  income. 
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Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  families  furnishing  information  had  an 
annual  income  of  at  least  $500,  exclusive  of  home  work;  considerably  more 
than  one-third  had  $750  or  over;  and  one-fifth  had  at  least  $1,000. 
Information  as  to  the  number  in  the  families  was  not  available. 

(c)     Hourly  Earnings.'^ 

The  number  of  home  workers  on  Wearing  Apparel  from  whom  in- 
formation as  to  hourly  earnings  was  secured  was  434.  Of  this  number 
303  reported  hourly  earnings  of  less  than  10  cents  and  173  reported  less 
than  six  cents.  There  were  112  workers  who  earned  10  cents  or  more  an 
hour  but  only  18  of  these  earned  20  cents  and  over.  The  lowest  hourly 
earnings  were  those  of  the  workers  on  Hosiery  and  Machine-knit  Goods, 
on  Men's  Coats  and  Pants,  and  on  Shoes  (other  than  turn  shoes)  ;  about 
one-half  of  these  workers  received  hourly  earnings  of  less  than  seven  cents. 
Among  the  workers  on  Men's  Coats  and  Pants  41.7  per  cent  earned  five 
cents  and  less,  while  21.7  per  cent  earned  10  cents  and  over.  Work  on 
Men's  Shirts  and  Pajamas  and  ISTeckwear  appeared  to  be  relatively  well- 
paid  home  work.  Forty-eight  home  workers  on  shoes  reported  as  to  their 
hourly  earnings.  Of  this  number,  25  were  earning  five  cents  and  less, 
while  13  were  earning  15  cents  and  over,  but  only  10  were  earning  more 
than  five  cents  and  less  than  15  cents.  These  returns  reflect  the  division 
of  the  home  shoe  workers  into  two  well-marked  groups  —  the  makers  and 
trimmers  of  babies'  moccasins,  who  are  low-paid  "  leisure-time  workers," 
and  the  turn  shoe  workmen,  the  best  paid  of  all  home  workers  on  Wearing 
Apparel.  Sixty-three  home  workers  on  shoe  trimmings  who  reported  on 
this  point  included  only  21  earning  five  cents  and  less,  while  over  one- 
half  of  them  (32)  were  earning  more  than  five  cents  and  less  than  10  cents, 
but  only  10  were  earning  10  cents  or  over. 

The  fact  that  only  112,  or  about  one-third  of  the  Wearing  Apparel 
workers  interviewed,  made  more  than  10  cents  an  hour  is  significant.  It 
shows  that  even  by  working  54  hours  a  week  but  few  of  these  home  workers 
could  make  as  much  as  $5.40  a  week,  and  this  estimate  does  not  take  into 
account  possibilities  of  seasonal  or  other  non-employment. 

'  See  Table  23,  pp.  50  and  51,  ante,  on  Hourly  Earnings  of  Home  Workers:    By  Industries. 
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(4)     Extent  ais^d  Causes  of  I^on-empi.oyment. 
The  following  table  shows  the  extent  and  the  causes  of  non-employ- 
ment. 


Table  39.  —  Extent  and  Causes  of  Non-employment  for  Families  of  Home  Workers 

on  Wearing  Apparel. 


Causes  of  Non-employment. 


All  Causes. 

Enforced  idleness  due  to  an  indus 
trial  cause. 

Dull  season, 

Other  employment, 

Strike, 
Illness,    ... 
Voluntary  idleness. 
Change  of  residence. 
Started  home  work  after 

of  year, 
Other, 

Employed  twelve  months, 
Causes  not  reported. 


beginning 


Total 
Number 

of 
Families 


Number 

Em- 
ploved 

12 
months 


S07 

183 

12 

12 


77 

9 

175 

64- 


175 


17  S 


Number  not  Employed  • 


Less 

than 

Three 

Months 


Three 

Months 

and  Less 

than 

Six 


106 


56 

2 

6 

20 

13 

1 


Six 

Months 

and  Less 

than 

Nine 


109 

5o 

46 

5 

4 

16 


Nine 
Months 
and  Less 
than  12 


Number 

of 
Months 

not 
reported 


Number 

who 
Started 
Home 
Work 
after 
begin- 
ning of 
Year 


77 


Eive  hundred  and  eiffhtv-one  families  of  home  workers  on  Wearing 
Apparel  reported  as  to  the  extent  and  cause  of  non-employment  during 
the  year.  Of  this  number,  207  were  out  of  work  part  of  the  year  on  ac- 
count of  industrial  causes,  usually  dull  season,  58  were  voluntarily  idle, 
and  52  remained  out  of  work  through  illness. 
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2.    JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE. 

BY  MARGARET  HUTTON  ABELS. 

A.    Introductory. 

Rhode  Island,  Massacliusetts,  New  York,  and  Connecticut  have  come 
to  be  the  leading  States  in  the  Union  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry.  In 
Boston,  in  revolutionary  times,  the  Revere  family  did  a  thriving  business 
as  gold  and  silversmiths.  A  little  later,  in  North  Attleborough,  a  French- 
man, remembered  only  as  "the  foreigner"  and  Serile  Dodge  in  Provi- 
dence, were  making  breastpins,  ear-drops,  watch  keys,  and  silver  spoons. 
When  Nehemiah  Dodge,  the  pioneer  of  jewelry  manufacture  in  the  modern 
sense,  introduced  machinery  and  invented  rolled  plate,  enterprising  Attle- 
borough jewelers  on  the  pretense  of  purchasing  presents  for  country  cousins 
are  said  to  have  ascertained  the  secrets  of  the  Providence  manufacturers 
and  thus  launched  Attleborough  upon  its  career  as  a  jewelry  manufac- 
turing town.  Por  more  than  100  years,  through  periods  of  prosperity  and 
seasons  of  depression,  the  industry  has  increased  and  spread  from  these 
centers.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  1893  and  1894  led  to  its  use  in 
a  great  variety  of  silver  novelties  so  that  nearly  all  leading  jewelers  be- 
came silversmiths  also  and  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  separate  the  two 
industries.  In  this  study  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  such  a 
separation. 

How  long  home  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  jewelry  towns  can  not 
be  ascertained,  but  one  firm  reported  the  employment  of  outside  workers 
for  over  50  years.  It  is  in  Attleborough,  Plainville,  Mansfield,  Taunton, 
and  Norton  that  most  of  the  firms  employing  home  labor  are  located. 
The  Boston  jewelers,  who  never  adopted  the  Dodge  methods  and  even  now 
do  chiefly  order  work  upon  the  best  grades  of  jewelry,  employ  no  home 
workers. 

For  this  study  252  jewelry  and  silverware  firms  were  interviewed, 
197  in  person,  and  55  by  correspondence.  Of  these,  TO  employed  home 
workers,  66  being  in  Attleborough  and  vicinity,  and  four  in  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  and  North  Swansea.  Among  the  products  of  these  factories 
are  included  all  kinds  of  jewelry  and  silverware,  but  those  of  interest  in 
a  study  of  home  work  are  mesh  bags,  chains,  enameled  pins  and  brooches, 
and  a  general  line  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  jewelry. 
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B.    Processes  and  Rates  of  Pay. 

Home  work  processes  connected  with  the  jewelry  industry  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups:  (1)  Various  processes  upon  mesh  bags;  (2) 
turning,  linking,  and  soldering  chains;  (3)  painting  on  enamel;  and  (4) 
miscellaneous  processes  mostly  upon  very  cheap  grades  of  jewelry. 

(1)     Mesh  Bags. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  workers  is  employed  upon  mesh  bags  for 
13  firms.  There  are  three  kinds  of  mesh :  Ring,  lock  (known  also  as  hook 
and  eye  and  unbreakable),  and  punch  (called  also  fish  scale  and  coat 
of  mail).  There  is  a  bewildering  number  of  sizes  and  styles  of  bags  and 
an  equally  bewildering  variation  in  rates  of  pay  for  home  work.  The  size 
of  the  ring,  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  pattern,  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  number  of  contractors  concerned,  the  nationality  of  the  worker,  and 
other  considerations  enter  into  the  fixing  of  rates  of  pay. 

The  following  list  of  processes  and  rates  will  give  an  idea  of  the  range 
of  prices  in  1912  and  1913  and  the  usual  price  for  some  of  the  common 
styles  and  sizes  of  bags  and  the  processes  connected  with  their  making : 

Processes  and  Rates  of  Pay  for  Home  Work  on  Mesh  Bags. 

I.    Ring  Purses. 

1.  Linkmg,!  .       . $0.04  to  $1.40  each. 

.  08  to      .  25  a  thousand  rings. 
Two-inch  bags  (coarse  hnks),         .       .       ,       .         .04  to      .05  each. 


Three-inch  bags  (coarse  links) ,      .       .       . 
Four-inch  bags  (coarse  Unks)  (30  doubles"),  , 

Each  bag  is  begun  with  a  chain  of  alternating  sing' 
occurs  15  times  the  size  of  the  bag  is  said  to  be  30  doub! 

Five-inch  bags  (coarse  hnks)  (40  doubles),  . 
Five-inch  bags  (medium  Unks)  (66  doubles), 
Five  and  one-haLf-inch  bags  (fine  links), 
Six-inch  bags  (medium  links)  (86  doubles), 
Six-inch  reverse  bags  (medium  links),  . 
Six-inch  fuU  bags  (fine  hnks)  (104  doubles), 

A  full  bag  is  one  which  is  to  be  shirred  at  the  top  before  hanging  in  a  six-inch  frame.    Often 
the  price  is  the  same  for  the  full  as  for  the  plain  bag  although  the  former  requires  more  work. 

Fringe, 15  to      .  18  a  yard. 

Fringe  is  sometimes  made  separately  by  special  workers  to  be  linked  to  the  tops  or  bottoms 
of  plain  bags. 

1  A  linking  process  on  which  there  is  a  patent  has  been  omitted  from  this  list. 


.06  to      .08  each. 
.  10  each. 

e  and  double  links.     If  the  double  link 
es. 

.  12  each. 

.35  to   .65  each. 

.  55  each. 

.  55  to   .  72  each. 

.45  to  1.00  each. 

1.30  to  1.65  each. 
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Insertion, $0 .  10  a  yard. 

Insertion  and  daisies  are  also  made  separately  and  are  sometimes  of  intricate  patterns. 

Bands, $0.25  to      .45  a  yard. 

Bands  are  the  plain  straight  portion  of  certain  styles  of  bags.  Children  often  make  the  bands 
while  adult  workers  add  the  tops,  fringes,  etc. 

Opera  tops, 25  a  yard. 

2.  Closing  bags  (bottom  and  one  side),    .       .       .         .08  to      .54  a  dozen. 

Bags  from  some  factories  go  through  the  hands  of  three  sets  of  workers,  being  linked  up  by 
one  set,  closed  by  another,  and  hung  by  a  third. 

3.  Hanging  bags  on  frames .09  to      .24  a  dozen. 

Three-inch  bags  (13  rings  at  top), 17  a  dozen. 

Bags  are  usually  hung  on  the  frames  in  the  factory  by  hand  or  by  machines  which  press  and 
rivet  them  to  the  frames,  but  some  firms  send  them  out  to  home  workers. 

4.  Repairing  bags  and  mesh, 15  to      .  18  an  hour. 

Bags  poorly  made  are  often  sent  to  some  experienced  worker  or  agent  to  be  repaired. 
Mesh  made  in  sheets  by  machinery  often  has  rents  in  it  which  are  repaired  and  soldered  by 
workers  at  home. 

II.    Lock  Mesh  Bags. 

Linking, $0 .  04  to  $2 .  40  each. 

Four  and  one-half -inch  bags,      .       .       .       .         .  37  to      .40  each. 

///.     Punch  Purses. 

Making, $0.10  to  $2.00  each. 

Four-inch  bags, .15  each. 

Bags  from  machine  mesh: 

Four-inch  bags, .06  each. 

Seven-inch  bags, 08  each. 

This  mesh  comes  from  the  factory  in  rolls  twice  the  width  of  the  bag  to  be  made.  It  must 
be  separated  with  the  fingers,  made  into  the  desired  shape,  and  closed  at  the  side  and  bottom. 

Trimming  bags  with  spangles,    . 02  each. 

The  spangles  are  put  on  with  the  rings  which  close  the  bottom  of  the  purse. 

Most  of  the  work  upon  mesh  bags  consists  in  the  linking  or  hitching 
lip  of  ring  mesh.  Rings  made  of  silver  or  German  silver  are  weighed 
out  to  the  worker  and  instructions  given  as  to  the  style  of  bag  desired. 

Anyone  who  can  use  pliers  can  readily  learn  to  make  ring  purses. 
Each  ring  is  taken  up  with  the  pliers  from  a  pad  on  which  the  rings 
are  spread ;  it  is  opened  by  being  pressed  against  a  grooved  thumb  ring 
worn  upon  the  left  hand,  or  against  a  screw  in  a  bench  pin;  it  is  then 
put  into  place  in  the  bag  and  closed  with  the  pliers.  The  same  tools 
and  methods  are  used  for  closing  the  bags  at  the  side  and  bottom  and  for 
linking  them  to  the  frames.     Sometimes  the  bags  must  be  shirred  at  the 
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Fig.  1.  —  Charm,  made  at  home  (?1.3.5  a  gro.ss). 

Fig.  2.  —  Ring  on  which  the  stone  was  glued  at  home  (three  cents  a  gross). 

Fig.  3.  —  Lock  mesh  bag  as  it  comes  from  the  home  worker. 

Fig.  4.  —  Wooden-headed  hat  pin  on  which  seed  pearls  were  cemented  (36  cents  a  dozen). 

Fig.  5.  —  Ring  mesh  bag,  the  chain  having  been  put  on  in  factory  (six  cents  to  eight  cents  apiece). 

Figs.  6  and  8.  —  Metal  watch  fobs,  assemlaled  at  home  (50  cents  a  gross). 

Fig.  7.  —  Punch  purse,  ready  for  sale. 

Fig.  9.  —  The  beginning  of  a  ring  mesh  bag  of  30  doubles. 
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top  before  thej  are  hung  into  the  frame.  In  some  cases  linlvs  are  left  at 
the  top  of  the  bag  (or  below  the  fringe  of  the  top)  through  which  a  long 
neck  chain  is  run  or  a  short  chain  uj)on  a  thumb  ring.-^ 

Agents  sometimes  give  their  workers  with  each  new  style  of  bag  a 
diagram  showing  the  number  of  doubles,  the  number  of  rows  of  links 
to  be  tapered,  gathered,  or  left  loose,  and  in  fact,  every  detail  of  the  bag. 
A  skillful  worker  needs  no  instruction  except  this  diagram.^ 

For  the  mending  of  machine-made  ring  mesh,  a  foot  bellows  and  gas 
blower  are  needed.  Rings  of  solder-filled  wire  are  linked  into  the  holes 
in  the  sheets  of  mesh  with  pliers  and  the  added  linlcs  soldered  in  the  gas 
flame,  the  solder  running  out  of  the  wire  of  which  the  rings  are  made 
and  closing  them. 

Lock  mesh  bags  are  made  of  links  resembling  hooks  and  eyes  and  are 
considered  by  most  workers  to  be  harder  to  make  than  the  ring  purses. 
Some  workers  use  a  little  upright  wooden  frame  in  making  this  mesh. 
The  work  is  hung  upon  a  crossbar  which  is  raised  from  time  to  time  as 
the  work  progresses.    Lock  mesh  can  not  be  made  by  machinery."* 

Punch  purses  take  their  name  from  the  punch  formerly  used  in  making 
them.  The  plates  (or  scales)  were  placed  upon  a  board  and  their  points 
pressed  down  around  the  connecting  rings  with  the  punch  which  had  to  be 
pounded  with  a  hammer.  A  special  kind  of  pliers  is  now  used  in  place  of 
the  punch,  hammer,  and  board.  Much  of  this  mesh  is  now  produced  in 
sheets  by  machinery.  It  is  sent  to  home  workers  in  rolls  twice  the  width 
of  the  desired  bag.  The  worker  separates  the  mesh  by  hand  into  the 
proper  pattern  and  closes  the  bottom  and  one  side  with  pliers.^ 

(2)      Chain. 

Chain  ranks  second  iu  importance  among  home  work  products  in 
Jewelry  in  spite  of  the  increasing  number  of  chain  machines  and  in  spite 
of  competition  with  imported  chain  made  by  very  cheap  labor  in  the 
Black  Forest.  Hope  chain  and  some  other  kinds  can  not  be  made  by 
machine ;  unsoldered  chain  in  general  is  said  to  be  produced  more  cheaply 
by  home  work  than  by  factory  labor.  Twenty-five  firms  in  and  about 
Attleborough  give  out  chain  to  be  hitched  up,  turned,  soldered,  or  as- 
sembled at  home. 

Linking  or  hitching  up  chain  is  the  most  important  of  the  chain  proc- 
esses.    It  is  very  easy  or  very  difficult,  depending  upon  the  pattern  and 

1  See  Plate  II,  figure  5,  facing  p.  92. 

'  See  Plate  II,  figure  9,  facing  p.  92,  showing  the  beginning  of  a  ring  mesh  bag  of  30  doubles. 
'  See  Plate  II,  figure  3,  facing  p.  92,  showing  a  lock  purse  as  it  comes  from  the  home  worker. 
*  See  Plate  II,  figure  7,  facing  p.  92,  showing  a  punch  piu-se  ready  for  sale. 
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the  size  of  the  links.  The  simpler  process  can  be  readily  learned;  the 
more  complicated,  such  as  rope,  requires  six  months'  practice  even  in  the 
factory.  The  necessary  equipment  for  chain  making  is  a  pair  of  pliers 
(or  two  pairs)  and  a  pad  upon  which  to  spread  the  links  so  that  they  may 
be  readily  picked  up  with  the  pliers.-^  Hope  chain  requires  also  fine  wire 
which  is  wound  around  the  chain  as  it  is  being  made  and  holds  it  in  place 
till  it  is  soldered.^  Some  chain  is  linked  in  very  long  pieces  which  are 
afterwards  cut  into  the  required  lengths  in  the  factory  or  sold  in  large 
quantities  uncut.  Hope  is  hitched  up  into  foot  lengths  which  are  mended 
(fastened  together)  in  the  factory,  soldered,  and  then  cut  into  the  lengths 
required  for  necklaces,  watch  chains  and  other  purposes.  The  links  are 
weighed  out  to  the  workers  so  that  any  loss  may  easily  be  detected.  Link- 
ing chain  is  clean  and  pleasant  work ;  it  can  be  picked  up  at  odd  moments 
and  dropped  at  any  stage  of  progress ;  it  can  be  carried  from  place  to 
place,  and  in  a  jewelry  community  neighbors  often  visit  as  they  link. 

Turning  machine-made  chain,  usually  block  chain,  is  another  opera- 
tion performed  largely  by  home  workers.^  The  links  are  turned  to  make 
the  closings  of  two  consecutive  links  come  together  so  that  two  links  may 
be  soldered  at  once.  This  process  is  performed  by  hand  and  requires  no 
skill. 

Though  charging  and  soldering  are  usually  done  in  the  factory,  this 
work  is  by  some  firms  given  out  to  agents,  who  do  part  of  the  soldering 
themselves  vdth  the  aid  of  a  charger,  and  give  out  part  to  such  home 
workers  as  have  the  necessary  equipment  in  their  homes.  Often  the  chain 
comes  to  the  contractor  in  the  greasy  state  in  which  it  leaves  the  machine 
and  must  be  cleaned  in  potash,  rinsed  in  hot  water,  cut  into  the  required 
lengths,  and  dipped  into  a  borax  solution  to  make  it  ready  for  soldering. 
Cutting  before  soldering  wastes  one  link  to  a  length,  after  soldering,  two 
links.  Block  chain  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  being  laid  upon  a 
block  to  be  soldered.  A  small  piece  of  solder  is  placed,  with  pliers,  upon 
each  joining  and  heat  applied  from  a  gas  blower.  Either  a  foot  bellows 
or  an  electric  motor  is  used  to  furnish  the  pressure.  When  soldered  the 
chain  is  stretched  from  a  hook  to  test  its  strength,  and  is  then  ready  to  be 
returned  to  the  factory  for  its  silver  coating.  Rope  chain  also  is  sometimes 
soldered  in  the  home.  The  chain  is  dipped  into  a  solution  containing 
potassium  cyanide  and  then  drawn  through  a  hole  in  a  plate  to  be  made 
even.     The  ends  of  the  wire  with  which  the  chain  is  wound  in  the  making 

I  See  Plate  III,  figures  8  and  9,  facing  this  page,  showing  rope  chain  and  links  of  which  it  is  made. 
5  See  Plate  III,  figure  7,  facing  this  page,  showing  a  necklace  of  fine  rope  chain. 
«  See  Plate  III,  figures  1  and  2. 
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Fig.    1.  —  Machine-made  chain,  turned  and  sol-  Fig.    7.  - 

dered  at  home. 

Fig.    2.  —  Machine-made  block  chain,  turned  at  Fig.    8. 

home.  Fig-    9-  " 

Fig.    3.  —  End  chain,  linked  at  home.  Fig.  10. 

Fig.    4.  —  Two-plier  chain,  linked  at  home.  Fig.  11. 

Fig.    5. —Very  difficult  block  chain,   hnked  at  Fig.  12. 

home. 

Fig.    6.  —  Pinch  chain,  linked  at  home.  Fig.  13. 


Necklace  of  fine  rope  chain,  linked  at 
home. 

■  Rope  chain,  linked  at  home. 

■  Links  of  rope  chain  (figure  8). 
•  Rope  chain,  linked  at  home. 

■  Parts  of  a  swivel,  assembled  at  home. 

-  Double  curb  chain  (with  link  of  same) 

linked  at  home. 

-  Watch  chain,  assembled  at  home. 
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are  twisted  into  loops  and  each  length  fastened  by  these  loops  into  a  frame 
like  a  bow  which  holds  the  chain  taut  for  soldering.  The  charger  now 
puts  upon  each  link  joining  a  tiny  piece  of  solder  and  the  solderer  applies 
the  heat.  To  remove  the  black  from  the  soldering,  the  chain  is  washed 
in  boiling  water  and  oil  of  vitriol.  Finally  it  is  looked  over,  mended,  if 
necessary,  and  drawn  again  through  the  plate. 

Assembling  of  chain  is  another  home  operation  and  consists  in  putting 
on  bars,  drops,  swivels,  barrels,  catches,  and  ornaments.^  It  requires  no 
skill  except  the  ready  use  of  pliers. 

Eates  of  pay  for  home  work  on  chain  vary  less  than  those  on  mesh  bags 
because  the  demand  for  chain  is  less  seasonal,  the  styles  less  frequently 
changed,  and  the  work  more  skilled,  for  the  most  part,  so  that  it  is  given 
out  to  only  the  more  intelligent  workers ;  while  the  value  of  the  material 
makes  it  desirable  to  employ  only  reliable  workers.  The  work  is  well 
paid  because  it  is  done  mostly  by  Americans  who  are  skilled  workers  and 
can  not  be  replaced  by  foreigners.  The  rate  depends  largely  upon  the 
difficulty  of  the  design  and  the  fineness  of  the  links.  Gold  chain  often  is 
paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  brass  chain  of  the  same  style. 

Rates  of  Pay  for  Home  Work  on  Chain. 
1.  Linking, 

Single  curb, $0.01§afoot. 

Sometimes  the  chain  is  linked  up  plain  and  curbed  in  the  factory  afterwards,  and  some- 
times links  are  curbed  in  the  factory  first  and  left  open  just  the  right  distance  for  linking. 

Solder  link  curb  (linking  and  soldering),         ....  .05    afoot. 

This  link  is  made  of  solder-filled  wire  and  can  be  soldered  without  charging  as  the  heat 
brings  the  solder  out  at  the  joining. 

Double  curb,2 $0.40    to      .90    a  100  feet. 

Some  firms  send  out  single  curb  chain  to  be  unhitched  and  "doubled"  at  home. 

Rope  (unwired),' 02    to      .08    afoot. 

Some  cheap  grades  of  rope  chain  are  made  without  wiring  and  soldering. 

Rope  (linking  and  wiring), 06    to      .17    afoot. 

Rope  (unsoldered  brass), .02    to      .16    afoot. 

Rope  (wiring  only), .01    afoot. 

Linking  and  wiring  are  occasionally  done  by  different  workers. 

1  See  Plate  III,  figure  13,  facing  p.  94. 

2  See  Plate  III,  figure  12,  facing  p.  94. 
'  See  Plate  III,  figure  10,  facing  p.  94. 
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Rope  (linking,  wiring,  charging,  and  soldering),    .     $0.23    to  $0.27    a  foot. 
Rope  graduates  (9^  inches)  (unwired),    .       .       .         .08    to       .10    afoot. 

Graduates  are  made  of  several  sizes  of  links  and  taper  from  the  center  to  the  ends.    They 
are  more  difficult  to  make  than  ordinary  rope  chain. 

Rope  graduates  (9^  inches)  (-wired), .16    afoot. 

Vest  chain  (bright  work)  (9 J  inch  with  drop),       ...  .04    apiece. 

Bright  work  is  made  of  links  colored  before  being  hitched  up. 

Pinch,! Oil  to      .20    afoot. 

Balloon, 06    to      .  16    a  foot. 

Twopher,2 04|  a  foot. 

Two  pairs  of  pliers  are  used  for  this  chain. 

Globe 08    to      .12    afoot. 

Block  (special  style). 3 .05    afoot. 

This  chain  is  very  difficult  to  make.    Little  cubss  of  gold  are  inclosed  in  gold  wire. 

End, Olfto      .02    afoot. 

2.  Turning, 

Machine-made  chain, 20    to      .  25    a  100  feet. 

Block  (turning  and  soldering), .02    to      .09    afoot. 

3.  Soldering, 

Block, 01    to  .021  a  foot. 

Single  curb, .00^  to  .01    afoot. 

Rope  (charging  and  soldering), .16    afoot. 

Rope  (smaU  graduates), .14    afoot. 

4.  AssembUng, 

Putting  on  swivel  and  ornaments, 06  a  dozen  chains. 

Putting  on  barrel  and  catch, 20  a  gross  (150). 

Chain  comes  from  abroad  in  25  meter  lengths.     The  ends  must  be  pulled  out  till  smooth 
links  are  left.    Half  links  are  then  added  to  fasten  the  barrel  and  catch. 

Putting  on  bar  and  swivel, 15  a  gross  (150) . 

Chpping  and  putting  ring  in  coat  chain,         .       .       .       .  25  a  100. 

(3)     Painting  on  Enamel. 

Painting  on  enamel  pins  and  brooches  was  reported  as  being  done  by 

home  workers  for  seven  jewelry  manufacturers  in  Attleborough.     This 

work  is  done  through  agents  who  have  had  training  in  painting  in  art 

schools  or  from  private  teachers.     The  agents  make  the  designs  and  set 


1  See  Plate  III,  figure  6,  facing  p.  94. 

2  See  Plate  III,  figure  4,  facing  p.  94. 

3  See  Plate  III,  figure  5,  facing  p.  94. 
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the  prices  for  the  work.  The  firms  send  out  to  the  agents  the  enameled 
articles  to  be  painted  and  the  agents  do  part  of  the  painting  in  their  own 
studios  with  the  aid  of  assistants  and  give  out  part  to  home  workers,  most 
of  whom  they  have  trained  by  some  weeks'  experience  in  the  studio.  This 
work  is  quite  easy  for  one  who  is  artistically  inclined,  is  well  paid, 
rapidly  done,  and  interesting.  It  is,  however,  dependent  upon  a  fad  which, 
according  to  one  agent,  is  revived  about  once  in  seven  years  only.  Paints, 
brushes,  palette  knives,  and  other  equipment  are  such  as  are  used  in  china 
painting.  Very  few  colors  are  needed  for  the  simple  designs  used  on  pins 
and  brooches;  these  are  usually  pink  or  blue  for  the  flowers,  g-reen  for 
leaves,  and  yellow  for  centers. 

Rates  of  Pay  for  Home  Work  in  Painting  on  Enamel. 

Veil  pins, $0.00|  to  $0.01    each. 

Cuff  pins, • .001  each. 

Buckles, 01    to  .04    each. 

Sash  pins, .03    each. 

Brooches, 00^  to  .  01    each. 

Pendants, .01|  each. 

(4)     Miscellaneous  Processes. 

In  addition  to  work  upon  mesh  bags,  chain,  and  enameled  articles  there 
are  various  home-work  processes  upon  jewelry  which  are  insignificant  if 
viewed  separately,  but  assume  some  importance  in  the  aggregate.  Thirty- 
two  firms  reported  such  processes.  Most  of  this  work  requires  little  or  no 
skill  and  is  connected  with  the  cheapest  grades  of  jewelry. 

A  little  stone  setting  is  done  by  workers  trained  in  the  factory  upon 
the  better  grade  of  jewelry,  but  most  of  it  consists  only  in  dropping  imita- 
tion stones  into  their  settings,  with  the  fingers,  and  pressing  down  upon 
them  the  points  of  the  settings  with  a  small  screw  driver  or  similar  tool ; 
while  some  of  it  is  the  mere  child's  play  of  dipping  glass  stones  into  glue 
and  pasting  them  upon  rings  such  as  come  in  prize  boxes  of  candy  and 
pop-corn.^  Cementing  seed  pearls  on  silver  pins  and  silver  and  wooden- 
headed  hatpins  is  another  home-work  process  requiring  little  skill,  the 
pearls  being  stuck  into  the  cement  till  the  surface  is  covered.-  The  rate 
of  pay  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  pin  or  hatpin. 

Beads  are  strung  upon  corset  lacings  with  a  long  needle  and  a  barrel 
is  afterwards  fastened  to  one  tinned  end  of  the  lacing  and  a  catch  to  the 
other.     The  beads  are  colored  in  the  factory  later.     Beads  known  as  fine 

1  See  Plate  II,  figure  2,  facing  p.  92. 
-  See  Plate  II,  figure  4,  facing  p.  92. 
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pearls  are  imported  from  Germany,  already  strung,  in  bundles  of  lialf  a 
gross  strings  and  given  out  to  liome  workers  who  tie  a  barrel  on  one  end 
of  each  string  and  a  catch  on  the  other  with  a  close  tight  knot  of  the  string. 

Other  home-work  processes  may  be  passed  with  a  mere  mention,  such 
as  the  assembling  of  metal  fobs,-  pin  stemming,  the  making  of  watch 
charms,^  slipping  the  springs  and  rings  into  swivels,^  putting  springs  into 
cigar  lighters,  center  wiring  (or  putting  wires  into  rings  to  make  catches 
on  chains),  fastening  metal  bands  around  "pearls"  for  stickpin  heads, 
setting  pictures  in  campaign  buttons,  carding  collar  buttons,  and  burnish- 
ing pearl  pins. 

There  are  also  several  home-work  processes  upon  optical  goods,  chiefly 
bending  guards  or  finger  pieces,  ear  loops,  and  temples  for  eye  glasses,  and 
knotting  eye-glass  cords  and  putting  them  into  envelopes.  The  bending  of 
the  metal  parts  of  eye  glasses  is  done  over  a  bench  pin,  with  pliers,  and  re- 
quires some  skill. 

Various  sewing  processes  are  carried  on  at  home  for  jewelry  firms  such 
as  making  outing  flannel  bags  to  cover  silverware,  shirring  pieces  of  dis- 
play ribbon  in  the  center  and  cutting  the  ends,  fringing  display  ribbon 
and  making  display  bows,  making  velvet  display  rolls  with  the  manu- 
facturer's name  outlined  upon  them,  sewing  ribbon  for  badges ;  sewing  silk 
fobs,  and  making  powder  puffs  for  vanity  cases.  A  few  firms  pay  for  this 
kind  of  work  by  the  hour. 


Rates  of  Pay  for  Miscellaneous  Home-work  Processes. 

Stone  setting, $0.01  a  stone. 

Stone  setting  (bending  down  points),    .   .        .    $0.05  to       .10  a  gross. 

Stone  setting  (with  glue), 03  a  gross  (150). 

Cementing  pearls  on  pins  and  hatpins,     .       .        .  08  to      .  30  a  gross. 

Bead  stringing, 05  to      .25  a  gross  strings  (150). 

Putting  barrel  and  catch  on  beads, 25  a  gross. 

Pin  stemming, 10  to      .  15  a  gross. 

Turning  backs  of  beauty  pins, 03  a  gross. 

Assembling  metal  fobs  at  $0.05  an  operation,    .        .45  to    1.50  a  gross. 

Making  charms, 50  to    1.35  a  gross. 

AssembUng  swivels, 05  a  gross. 

Putting  springs  into  swivels,       .        .        .        .        .        .         .12  a  gross. 

Putting  springs  into  cigar  lighters, 02^  a  100. 

Center  wiring, 10  a  gross. 

Putting  bands  around  "pearls",        .       .       .     "  .       .        .03  a  gross. 

Setting  pictures  in  campaign  buttons, 05  a  gross. 

»  See  Plate  II,  figures  6  and  8,  facing  p.  92. 
"  See  Plate  II,  figure  1,  facing  p.  92. 
3  See  Plate  III,  figure  11,  facing  p.  94. 
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Carding  collar  buttons,        . $0,011  a  gross. 

Burnishing  pearl  pins,         .  .       .       .    SO .  14  to      .  30  a  gross. 

Bending  nose  guards, 20  to      .  25  a  100. 

Bending  ear  loops, 10  a  100. 

Bending  temples, 20  a  100. 

Knotting  eye-glass  cords, 15  to      .  17  a  gross. 

Shirring  and  cutting  display  ribbon, 20  a  roll  (80  pieces). 

Fringing  display  ribbon, 05  a  dozen. 

Making  display  bows, 03  a  dozen. 

Making  and  outlining  velvet  display  rolls,       .       .       .        .25  each. 

Sewing  ribbon  for  badges, 01  each. 

Sewing  ribbon  on  fobs  and  cutting  ends, .        .        .  25  to      .  65  a  gross. 

Sewing  (various  operations), 15  to      .17fanhour. 

In  the  main,  home  work  upon  Jewelry  and  Silverware  is  not  delete- 
rious from  the  standpoint  of  the  health  of  the  worker.  Some  processes, 
such  as  hitching  up  and  soldering  fine  chain,  assembling  metal  fobs,  and 
making  fine  mesh,  are,  however,  hard  upon  the  eyes.  Charms  sometimes 
cut  the  fingers  so  that  bandages  must  be  worn.  Those  workers  who  depend 
upon  their  home  work  for  partial  support  (chiefly  purse  makers)  complain 
that  the  many  hours  of  work  after  the  household  duties  are  performed 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  out-door  exercise  tell  upon  their  general  health. 
Parents  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  their  children  are  harmed  by  this 
work,  but  neighborhood  stories  of  the  injurious  effects  of  forced  work 
and  night  work  on  the  part  of  a  few  children  of  poor  parents  seem  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  children  themselves. 

It  was  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  home  workers  in  Jewelry 
and  Silverware  because  very  often  the  names  on  the  pay-rolls  represented 
group  workers,  and  because  most  of  the  work  was  done  through  contrac- 
tors, many  of  whom  kept  no  records  of  workers  or  the  amounts  paid  them 
and  one-half  of  whom  lived  outside  of  Massachusetts.  The  total  of  9,702 
home  workers  was  made  up  from  pay-rolls,  reports  of  manufacturers  and 
contractors,  and  estimates  of  the  number  employed  by  contractors.  The 
9,025  mesh  workers  made  up  more  than  nine-tenths  (93.0  per  cent)  of  the 
whole  number;  workers  on  miscellaneous  processes  take  second  place 
(337)  ;  chain  workers,  third  (315)  ;  and  painters  on  enamel  last  (25). 

C.    Relation  of  Home  Work  to  Factory  Work. 

The  relation  of  home  work  to  factory  work  in  respect  to  numbers  em- 
ployed and  wages  paid  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Complete  data 
were  available  for  41  firms  and  these  only  are  included  in  the  table. 
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Table  40.  —  Relation  of  Home  Work  to  Factory  Work  in  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
Establishments  Employing  Home  Workers. 

Factory  and  Home  Workers. 


Processes. 

Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 

Total 

Number  of 

Workers 

Total 
Labor  Cost 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Mesh  bags 

Chain, 

Painting  on  enamel, 

Miscellaneous  processes 

41 

10 
18 
3 
10 

12,948 

9,838 

1,659 

224 

1,227 

$2,205,890 

662,791 
923,362 
129,597 
490,140 

Factory  Workers. 


Workers 

Wages 

Processes. 

Numbers 

Percent- 
ages 

Amounts 

Paid 
in  Wages 
a  Year 

Percent- 
ages 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Mesh  bags 

Chain, 

Painting  on  enamel 

Miscellaneous  processes, 

3,246 

813 

1,344 

199 

890 

25.1 

8.3 
81.0 

88.8 
72.5 

$2,015,034 

516,512 

896,872 
128,784 
472,866 

91.3 

77.9 
97.1 
99.4 
96.5 

Home  Workers. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

Mesh  bags, 

Chain, 

Painting  on  enamel 

Miscellaneous  processes, 

9,702 

9,025 

315 

25 

337 

74.9 

91.7 
19.0 
11.2 
27.5 

$190,856 

146,279 

26,490 

813 

17,274 

8.7 

22.1 
2.9 
0.6 
3.5 

D.    The  Labor  Supply. 

The  problem  of  home  work  assumes  some  importance  in  an  industry 
where  74.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  are  home  workers  who 
receive  only  8.7  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages.  The  relative 
importance  of  home  work  in  mesh  bags  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  while 
other  classes  of  home  workers  comprise  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  workers,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  labor  force  of  mesh-bag 
manufacturers  is  outside  labor. 

The  army  of  over  9,000  mesh-bag  makers  can  not  be  martialed  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  factories  employing  them.  A  few  firms  give 
out  work  directly  to  factory  employees,  their  friends  and  relatives,  and 
other  persons  living  near  enough  to  call  for  the  work,  but  most  of  the 
workers  are  secured  through  contractors  and  at  least  one-half  of  them  live 
in  Rhode  Island,  JSTew  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Some  mesh  has  been 
sent  to  workers  in  Maine  and  even  as  far  away  as  Nebraska.  When  the 
mesh  bag  business  first  came  into  prominence  manufacturers  paid  agents 
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in  Providence,  l!^ewark,  Attleborough,  and  elsewhere  to  establish  schools 
for  teaching  the  work.  There  was  a  charge  of  one  dollar  to  the  learner. 
The  workers  so  taught  gave  lessons  to  friends  and  neighbors  till  whole 
communities  understood  the  work.  Contractors  now  find  plenty  of  workers 
among  friends  and  neighbors  except  in  the  busy  season  from  August  or 
September  to  Christmas  when  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  various  devices 
to  obtain  the  desired  number  of  workers  such  as  advertising  and  sending 
agents  to  new  communities.  There  are  a  few  steady  workers  favored  by 
the  contractors  and  given  the  best  paying  work,  but  the  majority  shift 
from  firm  to  firm  and  from  contractor  to  contractor. 

Chain  workers,  numerically  insignificant  in  comparison  with  mesh 
workers,  are,  as  a  rule,  employed  more  steadily  during  the  year  and  some- 
times year  after  year  by  the  same  firms.  Linkers  of  the  better  grades  of 
chain  are  very  largely  former  chain  makers  in  the  factory  or  their  friends 
and  relatives  whom  they  have  taught.  A  firm  very  seldom  advertises 
for  linkers  unless  it  is  just  starting  in  business.  The  supply  of  trained 
workers  is  still  adequate  but  not  sufficiently  large  to  materially  lower  rates 
of  pay  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  rates  for  mesh  bags. 

The  25  women  who  paint  on  enamel  at  home  are  employed  through 
contractors  who  have  no  difiiculty  in  securing  workers  from  acquaintances 
and  applicants.  There  is  scarcely  any  shift  among  these  workers.  Work- 
ers on  miscellaneous  articles  are  usually  employed  directly  by  the  firms 
and  the  supply  is  sufficient  except  in  country  districts.  Some  manufac- 
turers say  that  they  give  out  work  to  old  employees  who  can  no  longer 
come  to  the  factory  because  of  ill  health,  age,  or  family  cares  and  that 
they  always  give  the  preference  to  those  who  need  work.  These  statements 
seem  to  be  confirmed  by  interviews  with  their  workers. 

E.    Reasons  for  Home  Work. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  employment  of  home  instead  of  factory  labor 
are  lack  of  floor  space  in  the  factory,  the  seasonal  character  of  the  demand 
for  the  product,  the  inadequacy  of  the  local  supply  of  labor,  and  the 
difficulty  of  supervising  so  many  workers  as  would  be  needed  in  the  rush 
season.  Some  manufacturers  give  the  added  reason  that  it  is  a  charity 
to  provide  work  for  the  many  women  who  need  the  money  but  can  not 
leave  home  to  come  to  the  factory. 

'No  manufacturer  of  mesh  bags  reported  the  employment  of  home 
labor  for  more  than  10  years  and  most  of  them  have  begun  outside  work 
within  seven  years.  In  spite  of  the  invention  of  mesh  machines  which 
will  doubtless  ultimately  do  away  with  home  work  on  ring  and  punch 
purses,  the  amount  of  home  work  on  these  articles  seems  to  be  increasing. 
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On  the  other  hand,  although  outside  labor  on  chain  has  been  long 
established  in  the  industry,  there  is  no  indication  that  it  is  increasing  in 
amount.  It  is  probable  that  ultimately  machines  will  take  the  place  of 
chain  makers  of  all  kinds  of  chain,  but  no  machine  has  yet  been  invented 
for  some  of  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  chain  and  these  are  still  made  by 
home  linkers.  Rope  chain  is  the  most  important  of  these.  Home  work 
reduces  the  labor  cost  of  its  production.  It  can  be  imported  at  the  price 
paid  here  for  labor  only,  but  the  rope  chain  made  by  intelligent  American 
women  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  made  in  the  Black  Forest  where 
children  do  the  linking  and  charging  and  adults  do  only  the  soldering. 
Unsoldered  brass  chain  is  also  still  made  at  home  because  it  can  be  done 
more  cheaply  outside  than  inside  the  factory. 

Painting  on  enamel  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  jewelry  process  and 
the  factories  are  not  equipped  for  such  work  nor  are  the  employees  trained 
for  it.  As  it  is  dependent  upon  a  style  which  soon  passes,  it  is  cheaper 
for  the  manufacturers  to  have  it  done  outside  by  those  who  have  the  proper 
training  and  equipment  than  to  introduce  the  necessary  equipment  and 
workers  into  their  factories. 

As  work  on  miscellaneous  processes  is  mostly  unskilled  and  can  be  done 
without  factory  supervision,  it  is  done  more  cheaply  in  the  home  than  in 
the  factory.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  processes  upon  which  whole 
families,  including  yoimg  children,  are  employed. 

F.    Method  of  Distribution. 

Workers  almost  invariably  call  for  their  work  and  retui*n  it  to  the 
factory  or  to  the  office  or  residence  of  the  contractor.  There  are  no 
charges  for  transportation  except  an  occasional  car  fare.  The  contracting 
system  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  Jewelry  and  Silverware  industry  in 
Massachusetts,  and  especially  in  the  mesh  bag  business  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table. 

Table  41.  —  Contractors  for  Jewelry  and  Silverware  Manufacturers. 


Kind  of  Work  done 

Total 
Number 
of  Con- 
tractors 1 

Number  of 
Contractors  In- 
terviewed IN  — 

Number  of  Contr.a.ctors  not 
Interviewed  in  — 

THROUGH  Contractors. 

Massa- 
chusetts 

Rhode 
Island 

Massa- 
chusetts 

Rhode 
Island 

Con-          New 
necticut      Jersey 

All  Processes. 

Making  mesh  bags,    .... 
Linking,  turning,  and  soldering  chain, 
Painting  on  enamel,  .... 
Stone  setting 

100 

88 
9 
2 

1 

2  24 

13 

8 
2 

1 

26 

25 

1 

25 

25 

19 

19 

4 

4 

2 
2 

1  All  but  two  contractors  reported  are  women. 

*  One  chain  and  three  mesh  contractors  employing  workers  living  in  Massachusetts  bring  the  total  number  of 
contractors  who  employed  Massachusetts  workers  up  to  28. 
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Almost  nine-tenths  of  the  contractors  in  the  industry  handle  mesh. 
The  contract  system  developed  when  the  sudden  demand  for  purses  made 
it  impossible  for  firms  to  secure  workers  enough  in  their  own  vicinity  and 
it  has  increased  with  the  increase  in  business.  It  relieves  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  annoyance  of  dealing  with  the  individual  workers,  of  the 
difficulty  of  supervising  their  work,  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  rec- 
ords of  their  earnings.  By  this  system  the  territory  from  which  workers 
may  be  drawn  is  largely  extended.  Several  firms  have  50  contractors  or 
more.  Some  of  these  are  themselves  workers  who  carry  a  little  work  to 
relatives  or  friends  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  others  have  a  room  in 
their  homes  set  aside  for  receiving  workers  and  giving  out  mesh;  still 
others  have  regular  offices,  pay  from  $10  to  $15  a  month  for  advertising 
and  as  much  for  express,  pay  out  to  home  workers  in  the  rush  season  from 
$35  to  $75  daily,  carry  a  heavy  insurance,  handle  from  one  to  two  tons 
of  mesh  a  year,  and  make  an  annual  profit  of  $4,000  or  $5,000.  The 
average  expense  to  the  contractor  is  about  three  cents  a  bag  and  the  usual 
profit  is  five  cents  a  bag.  The  large  contractors  do  business  for  several 
firms  both  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  most  of  them  have 
sub-contractors.  The  manufacturers  establish  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  con- 
tractors get  the  work  done  as  cheaply-  as  possible  and  make  what  profit 
they  can.  Only  two  were  reported  as  working  on  salary.  Certain  con- 
tractors do  their  best  to  keep  the  price  up  for  their  workers,  but  many  are 
accused  of  undercutting,  which  is  said  to  be  responsible  in  part  for  the 
rapidly  declining  rates  of  pay.  All  but  two  of  the  contractors  found  in 
this  industry  were  women,  nearly  all  married  women  and  housekeepers. 
In  almost  all  cases,  mesh  contractors  pay  express  one  way. 

^ine  contractors,  all  women,  were  found  handling  chain  for  eight 
factories.  The  contractors  call  for  the  light  work  at  the  factory  but  the 
firms  usually  deliver  to  the  contractors  the  heavy  chain  to  be  turned  and 
soldered,  paying  either  one-half  or  all  of  the  transportation  charges. 

The  contractors  for  enamel  painting  make  sample  patterns  which  they 
submit  to  the  manufacturers  for  approval  or  revision.  Rose,  daisy,  violet, 
or  forget-me-not  designs  may  be  adapted  to  various  styles  and  sizes  of  pins 
and  brooches  to  suit  the  demands  of  different  firms.  The  contractors  set 
the  price  for  this  work,  but  sometimes  lower  it  upon  protest  from  the 
manufacturer.  They  entirely  control  the  price  paid  the  workers.  iRo 
transportation  charges  for  workers  or  contractors  were  reported.  Some- 
times firms  deliver  the  work  to  the  contractors  and  sometimes  the  contrac- 
tors call  for  it. 
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G.    The  Worker. 

(1)  Introductory. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  workers  on  Jewelry  and  Silverware  does  not 
confirm  the  popular  impression  that  all  home  work  is  an  occupation  of  our 
foreign  population  whose  low  standards  of  living  make  them  willing  to 
accept  very  low  wages  and  whose  unsanitary  surroundings  spell  danger  to 
the  consumer  of  their  product.  The  jewelry  industry  is  centered  in  a 
locality  largely  American  where  the  coming  in  of  foreigners  has  been  re- 
sisted and  resented.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  over 
two-thirds  (69.3  per  cent)  of  the  home  workers  in  this  industry  were 
native-born  and  that  many  of  them  were  of  the  same  social  status  as  their 
employers.  Of  the  foreign-born  considerably  over  one-half  (62.3  per  cent) 
were  Canadians,  largely  French;  Southern  Europeans  were  represented 
by  only  a  few  workers.  The  demand  for  cheap  labor  to  meet  the  greatly 
reduced  prices  of  mesh  bags  is,  however,  resulting  in  the  employment  of 
oaore  and  more  purse  makers  in  communities  of  foreign  population  and  in 
sending  more  and  more  work  outside  Massachusetts,  especially  to  Rhode 
Island. 

(2)  Sex  and  Age. 

The  following  table  shows  the  predominance  of  girls  and  women  among 
the  home  workers  in  this  industry. 


Table  42.  —  Sex  and  Age  of  Home  Workers  on  Jewelry  and  Silverware. 


Age  Groups. 


All  Ages. 


Under  five  years, 

Five  years  and  under  10, 

to  years  and  under  14, 

14  years  and  under  16, 
16  years  and  under  18, 
18  years  and  under  21, 
11  years  and  under  25, 
25  years  and  under  30, 
30  years  and  under  35, 
55  years  and  under  40, 
10  years  and  under  45, 

15  years  and  under  50, 
50  years  and  under  55, 
55  years  and  under  60, 
30  years  and  over, 
fVge  not  reported. 


Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Number 

Percent- 

Number 

Percent- 

Number 

Percent- 

23 

100.0 

250 

100.0 

273 

100.0 

_ 

_ 

2 

.9 

2 

.8 

4 

21.1 

( 

3.0 

11 

4.4 

6 

31.5 

19 

S.l 

25 

9.9 

4 

21.1 

9 

3.9 

13 

5.2 

_ 

- 

4 

1.7 

4 

1.6 

_ 

_ 

8 

3.4 

8 

3.2 

_ 

- 

17 

7.3 

17 

6.7 

2 

10.5 

34 

14.6 

36 

14.2 

_ 

- 

27 

11.6 

27 

10.7 

_ 

_ 

27 

11.6 

27 

10.7 

2 

10.5 

33 

14.2 

35 

13.9 

_ 

- 

19 

8.1 

19 

7.5 

_ 

_ 

12 

6.2 

12 

4.8 

_ 

_ 

8 

3.4 

8 

3.2 

1 

5.3 

7 

3.0 

8 

3.2 

4 

172 

- 

212 

- 

1  The  percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  home  workers  whose  ages  were  reported. 
*  Includes  five  females  under  16  years  of  age,  but  whose  exact  age  was  not  reported. 
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(3)     School  Attendance. 

Although  there  was  practically  no  interference  with  the  school  attend- 
ance of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  who  constitute  15.1  per  cent  of  the 
home  workers  in  this  industry,  as  contrasted  with  21.3  per  cent  for  all 
industries,  there  was  some  complaint  from  grade  teachers  that  children 
employed  at  night  upon  home  work  were  listless  and  dull  in  school.  These 
children  were  mostly  from  the  French-Canadian  families.  Most  of  the 
children  worked  only  during  the  summer  vacations,  or  for  an  hour  after 
school.  It  is  probable  that  more  children  of  high-school  age  would  be 
doing  home  work  but  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  girls  and  still  more 
of  the  boys  work  in  jewelry  factories  after  the  close  of  school  and  all  day 
Saturday. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  problem  of  child  labor  in  reference 
to  school  attendance  is  not  a  serious  one. 

Table  43.  —  School  Attendance  of  Home  Workers  on  Jewelry  and  Silverware:  By  Sex 

and  Age. 


Age  Groups. 


Under  18  Years. 

Under  five  years,  .... 
Five  years  and  under  10,  . 
10  years  and  under  14,  .  .  . 
14  years  and  under  16,  .  .  . 
16  years  and  under  18,  .  .  . 
Under  16  years,  exact  age  not  reported. 


Number  of 
Males  — 


In 

School 


Not  in 
School 


Number  op 
Females  — 


In 

School 


Not  in 
School 


Number  of 
Both  Sexes  — 


In 

School 


Not  in 
School 


10 


(4)  Eaenings  and  Income. 
(a)  Annual  Earnings  from  Home  WorJc. 
The  following  tables  show  the  earnings  for  the  year  preceding  the  date 
of  obtaining  the  pay-rolls  for  111  individual  home  workers  and  40  groups 
of  from  two  to  six  home  workers,  and  for  56  individuals  and  groups  who 
received  payments  during  nine  months  or  more  of  the  year,  for  which  in- 
formation was  obtained. 
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rABLE  44.  —  Number  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  Earning  Each  Classified  Amount 
a  Year:  Jewelry  and  Silverware. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fami- 
lies 

Nvun- 
ber  re- 
port- 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 

Number  of  Families  Earning  Each  Classified 
Amount  a  Year  — 

Number  op  Workers 
IN  Families. 

Less 
than 

$25 

$25 

to 

$49.99 

$50 

to 

$99.99 

$100 

to 

$149.99 

$150 

to 

$199.99 

$200 

to 

$249.99 

$250 

to 

$299.99 

$300 
and 
over 

All  Families. 

3ne  worker, 
Two  workers,    . 
Three  workers,  . 
""our  workers,   . 
i'ive  workers,    . 
Six  workers. 

197 

153 

24 

13 

3 

3 

1 

151 

111 

22 
12 
3 
2 

1 

69 

55 

8 
4 
2 

18 

13 

2 

2 
1 

30 

23 
5 
2 

17 

9 
2 
3 

2 

1 

4 

3 
1 

4 

2 
2 

_ 

4 

3 
1 

5 

3 
1 
1 

Families  of  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Families. 

_ 

56 

1 

6 

22 

14 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3ne  worker. 

_ 

35 

1 

4 

17 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Vo  workers,    . 

- 

13 

_ 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i'hree  workers,  . 

- 

5 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

"■our  workers,    . 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

<'ive  workers,    . 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

six  workers. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cable  45. 


Percentage  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  Earning  less  than  Specified 
Amount  a  Year:  Jewelry  and  Silverware. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fami- 
lies 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 

Percentage  of  Families  Earning  a 

Year  — 

Number  of  Workers 

IN  Families. 

mg 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Earn- 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

mgs 

$25 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

$300 

$350 

All  Families. 

197 

151 

45.7 

57.6 

77.5 

88.7 

91.4 

94.0 

96.7 

99.3 

)ne  worker, 

153 

111 

49.5. 

61.3 

82.0 

90.1 

92.8 

94.6 

97.3 

99.1 

^wo  workers,    . 

24 

22 

36.4 

45.5 

68.2 

77.3 

81.8 

90.9 

95.5 

100.0 

""hree  workers, . 

13 

12 

33.3 

50.0 

66.7 

91.7 

91.7 

91.7 

91.7 

100.0 

^our  workers,   . 

3 

3 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

■■ive  workers,    . 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ix  workers. 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Families  of  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Families. 

_ 

56 

1.8 

12.5 

51.8 

76.8 

80.4 

87.5 

92.9 

98.6 

)ne  worker, 

_ 

35 

2.9 

14.3 

62.9 

80.0 

82.9 

88.6 

94.3 

97.1 

'wo  workers,    . 

_ 

13 

_ 

7.7 

46.2 

61.5 

69.2 

84.6 

92.3 

100.0 

'hree  workers,  . 

_ 

5 

- 

20.0 

20.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

100.0 

'our  workers,   . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ive  workers,    . 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ix  workers. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Almost  one-half  of  the  individuals  and  groups  of  home  workers  on 
jewelry  earned  less  than  $25,  and  almost  nine-tenths  of  them  earned  less 
than  $150.  Even  of  those  who  worked  for  nine  months  or  more  over 
one-half  earned  less  than  $100  and  none  as  much  as  $400.     It  is  evident 
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that  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  could  life  be  sustained  on  these 
earnings.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  small  additions  to  the  family 
incomes,  over  one-half  of  which  are  $1,000  or  more. 

(6)     Incomes  from  All  Sources. 
The  following  table  shows  that  the  amount  contributed  by  home  work 
to  the  family  incomes  is  in  most  cases  inconsiderable. 


Table  46.  —  Annual  Earnings  of  Families  from  Home  Work  on  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
and  Incomes  from  Other  Sources. 


Annual  Earnings  from 
Home  Work. 


All  Families. 

Under  $25,  . 
$25  and  under  $50, 
$50  and  under  $100, 
$100  and  under  $150, 
$150  and  under  $200, 
$200  and  under  $250, 
$250  and  under  S300, 
$300  and  under  $350, 
$350  and  under  $400, 
Earnings  not  reported, 


Totals 


197 

69 
18 
30 
17 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
46 


Number  having  Annual  Income  exclusive  of 
Home  Work  of — 


$250 
and 
under 
$500 


$500 
and 
under 

$750 


$750 
and 
under 
$1,000 


$1,000 
and 
under 
$1,250 


$1,250  Income 
and  not  Re- 
over         ported 


(c)  Hourly  Earnings. 
The  amount  which  an  ordinary  worker  can  make  in  an  hour  at  the 
present  rates  of  pay  is  significant  in  determining  whether  or  not,  by  steady 
employment,  a  home  worker  in  this  industry  could  earn  a  living  wage. 
The  number  of  home  workers  on  Jewelry  and  Silverware  from  whom  in- 
formation as  to  hourly  earnings  was  secured  was  160.  Of  this  number 
about  one-fourth  (25.6  per  cent)  earned  less  than  eight  cents  an  hour, 
about  one-third  (32.5  per  cent)  earned  14  cents  an  hour  and  over,  and 
41.9  per  cent  earned  between  eight  and  14  cents  an  hour.  The  most  usual 
rate  of  10  cents  an  hour  is  a  high  one  for  home  work  and  would  permit  an 
individual  working  nine  hours  a  day  to  make  a  living. 


(5)     Extent  and  Causes  of  ]S]'on-employment. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  families  for  whom  pay-rolls 
were  obtained  who  were  idle  for  the  specified  causes  for  the  specified 
periods. 
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^ABLE  47.  —  Extent  and  Causes  of  Xon-employment  for  Families  of  Home  Workers  on 

Jeicelry  and  Sihencare. 


XUMBEB 

XOT  ESTPLOTED  — 

Number 

Causes  of  Xox-emplotmext. 

Totals 

Em- 
ployed 

12 
Months 

Less 

than 

Three 

Months 

Three         Six 

Months    Months 

and  Less  and  Less 

than         than 

Six          Nine 

Nine 
Months 
and  Less 
than  12 

Months 

not 
Stated 

All  Causes. 

197 

31 

M 

31 

33 

35 

21 

'nforeed   idleness   due    to    an    in- 

dustrial cause 

se 

— 

17 

SS 

19 

13 

Ig 

Dull  season,         .... 

S4 

- 

17 

23 

19 

13 

12 

Other  employment,     . 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

'Iness 

7 

— 

1 

- 

S 

S 

- 

^oluniary  idleness. 

SS 

- 

g 

o 

9 

15 

* 

Uarted  kome  work  after  beginning  of 

• 

year, 

S6 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

impioged  ticelce  months. 

31 

SI 

- 

- 

— 

- 

-. 

Smises  not  reported. 

1-i 

- 

- 

S 

2 

g 

7 

Number 

who 
Started 
Home 
Work 
after 
begin- 
ning of 
Year 

26 


se 


The  cause  of  non-emplojinent  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  instances  re- 
ported Tvas  industriaL  The  seasonal  character  of  the  mesh  bag  business 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  high  percentage  of  workers  who  were 
idle  three  months  or  more.  The  voluntarily  idle  include  children  who 
nake  purses  only  during  vacations  and  adults  who  work  only  for  Christ- 
mas money  or  who  stop  work  for  the  spring  and  autumn  house-cleaning 
and  sewing  or  go  into  the  factory  for  part  of  the  year. 

(6)  WoEKiNG  Conditions. 
From  the  consumers'  standpoint  the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
i.8  done  are  of  little  importance  because  almost  all  the  articles  taken  into 
the  homes  are  afterwards  cleaned  or  colored  at  the  factory.  For  the 
housekeeper  the  kitchen  table  is  often  the  most  convenient  plaoe  for  the 
tiome  work  which  she  picks  up  at  odd  moments.  To  this,  she  screws  her 
bench  pin,  and  on  this  she  spreads  out  her  links  or  parts  to  be  assembled, 
rhe  kitchens  of  these  workers  were  found  to  be  usually  large  and  well 
ventilated,  warm  in  Winter,  and  one-half  of  the  workers  reported  doing 
their  work  there.  More  than  one-fourth  (29.5  per  cent)  of  the  workers, 
especially  chain  linkers,  did  their  work  in  any  room  convenient  at  the 
moment.  One  enamel  painter  had  a  regular  work  room.  There  is,  then, 
nothing  about  this  industry  to  necessitate  working  under  unsanitary  con- 
iitions  and  the  homes  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  were  found  to  be 
in  most  satisfactory  condition,  and  in  none  was  there  overcrowding. 
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(7)        SUMMAEY. 

The  main  findings  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  majority  of  the  home  workers  on  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
were  native  married  women  not  dependent  upon  home  work  for  a  living. 

(2)  Few  children  engaged  in  this  work  to  an  injurious  extent. 

(3)  While  annual  earnings  were  small,  the  hourly  earnings  of  the 
skilled  workers  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  home  worker  to  earn  a  living 
wage  if  steady  employment  were  given.  E^tes  on  mesh  bags  are,  how- 
ever, rapidly  decreasing  and  few  workers  could  make  a  living  at  purse 
making. 

(4)  There  is  small  menace  to  worker  or  consumer  from  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  homes  in  which  the  wor£  is  carried  on. 
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3.    PAPER  GOODS. 

BY   CAEOLINE  E.  WILSON. 

A.    Introductory. 

The  paper  goods  industry  of  Massachusetts  is  distributed  among  165 
factories  located  in  various  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  principally 
in  the  eastern  portion  and  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Of  the  46  estab- 
lishments visited,  seven  reported  home  work.  The  principal  products  are 
boxes,  labels  and  tags,  stationery,  and  novelties.  Four  factories  which 
produce  confectionery  supplies,  boxes,  tags,  and  novelties  are  included  in 
the  present  study. 

B.    Processes  and  Rates  of  Pay. 

Home  work  on  Paper  Goods  is  almost  entirely  hand-work.  The 
simplest  process,  tag  stringing,  is  entirely  unskilled.-^  The  operation  is 
practically  the  same  for  all  tags  from  small  jewelry  and  cut  glass  tags 
to  heavy  shoe  and  baggage  tags.^  A  string  is  looped  through  the  eye  of  the 
tag,  leaving  the  ends  ready  for  tying.  Stringing  jewelry  tags  is  more 
difficult,  owing  to  the  use  of  fine  silk  with  which  they  are  strung. 

The  work  on  "  spangled  tags  "  is  the  only  instance  of  machine  home 
work  on  Paper  Goods. ^  "  Spangles  "  are  small  four-pronged  metal  caps 
which  are  to  be  fastened  in  the  ends  of  small  parchment  tags.  The  tags 
come  in  long  strips  partially  cut  out.  The  worker  puts  the  tag  and  the 
cap  in  the  proper  places  in  a  machine  which  is  worked  by  a  foot  treadle. 
One  movement  of  the  foot  treadle  clinches  two  prougs  to  the  tag  and  leaves 
two  others  for  fastening  the  tag  to  articles.  The  process  is  slow  and  re- 
quires accuracy.  The  machines  are  owned  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
manufacturers.  Seven  of  the  workers  have  had  them  in  their  homes  for 
several  years.  Owing  to  the  fatigue  caused  by  the  monotony  of  perform- 
ing the  same  process  an  infinite  number  of  times,  tag  stringing  is  fre- 
quently described  as  "  nervous  work."  Workers  also  report  that  it  is  hard 
on  the  eyes,  and  that  fewer  children  would  need  glasses  if  there  were  no 
work  on  tags. 

Making  boxes  is  done  by  former  employees  who  have  been  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose.  The  boxes  sent  to  the  home  are  ring,  jewelry, 
and  coin  boxes.     The  worker  is  provided  with  paste,  glue,  brushes,  and 

1  See  Plate  IV,  facing  this  page;  figures  7  and  14,  Christmas  tags. 

2  See  Plate  IV,  facing  this  page;  figure  11,  baggage  tag. 

'  See  Plate  IV,  facing  this  page;  figure  4,  dry-goods  tag;  figure  5,  spangled  tag,  front  and  back;  figure  10, 
jewelry  tag. 


PLATE    IV. 


Fig.    1.  —  Skewer,  made  at  home. 

Figs.  2  and  3.  —  Flags,  assembled  at  home. 

Fig.    4.  —  Dry  goods  tag,  strung  at  home. 

Fig.    5.  —  Spangled  tags,  front  and  back,  made  at  liome. 

Fig.     6.  —  Frill  for  chop. 

Figs.  7  and  14.  —  Christmas  tags,  strung  at  home. 

Fig.    8.  —  Tennis  ball,  sewed  at  home. 

Fig.    9.  —  Baseball,  sewed  at  home. 

Fig.  10.  —  Jewelry  tag,  strung  at  home. 

Fig.  11.  —  Baggage  tag,  strung  at  home. 

Fig.  12.  —  Whip  snap,  knotted  at  home. 

Fig.  13.  —  End  of  teaming  whip,  braided  at  home. 
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molds  of  various  sizes  by  the  manufacturer,  and  uses  a  special  workshop 
table  upon  which  the  materials  are  spread.  Pasteboard  frames,  cut  and 
marked,  and  paper  already  cut  are  sent  from  the  factory.  The  worker 
fits  the  frames  over  the  mold  and  pastes  the  paper  covering  over  the  bottom 
and  sides.  The  top  is  made  in  the  same  way.  If  the  box  is  to  be  hinged, 
the  worker  pastes  heavy  pieces  of  paper  from  the  inside  of  the  top  to  the 
inside  of  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  boxes  are  sent  back  to  the  factory 
for  the  linings.  Drop  fronts  for  fancy  boxes  are  made  from  pasteboard 
with  red,  gold,  and  flowered  coverings. 

The  process  of  making  paper  flowers  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
varies  with  the  kind  of  flower  made.  The  making  of  the  carnation  is 
perhaps  typical.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are  cut  out  at  the  factory.  The 
home  worker  wraps  a  long  wire  stem  in  green  paper,  fastens  to  it  a  green 
calyx,  and  surrounds  the  calyx  with  numerous  folded  petals.  Cloves 
are  pounded  and  put  at  the  base  of  the  petals  in  order  to  give  the  flower  a 
fragi-ance.    Buds  and  leaves  are  wound  in  near  the  base  of  the  stem. 

Other  work  in  the  homes  includes  fancy  red  and  white  bells  made  by 
pasting  fringed  tissue  paper  to  buckram  frames;  frills  for  chops,  wound 
around  and  pasted  together ;  ^  paper  flags,  cut  out  and  pasted  on  sticks 
or  pins ;  ^  paper  napkins,  folded  so  as  to  bring  the  decorated  corners  out- 
side; cardboard  with  tissue  paper  coverings  on  which  jewelry  is  to  be 
displayed;  jewelers'  mats  of  plush  and  velvet  for  show  cases;  and  caps 
to  be  put  inside  costume  crackers.  The  workers  using  fancy  paper  com- 
plained of  the  tiresome  effect  of  red  paper  on  the  eye.  The  eye-strain 
is  so  soon  felt  that  they  are  not  able  to  work  on  red  continuously  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Rates  of  Pay. 

Tags, $0.06  to  $0.20  a  1,000. 

Boxes, 12  to    2.50  a  gross. 

Drop  fronts, 25  to      .69  a  100. 

Flowers,    . 10  to      .30  a  dozen. 

Bells, 20  to      .50  a  dozen. 

Frills, 30  a  1,000. 

Flags, 25  to    1.50  a  1,000. 

Napkins, 20  to      .40  a  1,000. 

Jewelry  tissues, 05  a  100. 

Jewelry  mats,  .       . 68  to      .75  a  dozen. 

Caps, 23  a  100. 

'  See  Plate  IV,  facing  p.  110;  figure  1,  skewer;  figure  6,  frill  for  chop. 
'  See  Plate  IV,  facing  p.  110;  figures  2  and  3,  flags. 
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C.    The  Labor  Supply. 

The  supply  of  home  workers  on  Paper  Goods  more  than  exceeded  the 
demand,  except  in  one  case  where  the  local  supply  had  been  exhausted. 
The  exception  was  a  toAvn  in  which  between  five  and  six  hundred  families 
strung  tags  or  did  some  other  kind  of  paper  goods  work.  The  manufac- 
turer in  this  town  found  it  necessary  to  establish  sub-stations  in  other 
towns  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  home  workers. 

The  exact  number  of  home  workers  in  this  industry  could  not  be 
ascertained.  Between  1,500  and  2,000  names  appeared  upon  the  pay- 
rolls ;  but  in  many  instances  a  single  name  represented  a  group  of  workers, 
30  that  the  number  at  work  was  appreciably  greater  than  the  pay-rolls 
indicated.  The  workers  were  recruited  in  part  from  former  employees 
and  their  families  and  friends;  a  factory  employee  may  become  handi- 
capped for  factory  work  and  still  be  able  to  do  home  work ;  or  a  woman 
employee  may  marry  and  wish  to  continue  her  work  at  home.  Some- 
times a  former  employee  who  has  been  an  especially  good  worker  is 
favored  with  rush  or  special  orders  by  her  former  foreman.  Factory 
employees  sometimes  take  work  home  for  themselves  or  their  families  when 
leaving  the  factory.  In  one  factory  where  this  is  not  allowed  it  is  neces- 
sary for  other  members  of  the  family  to  go  after  the  materials.  Informa- 
tion concerning  a  demand  for  additional  workers  spreads  so  quickly  that 
the  need  is  supplied  almost  immediately.  One  contractor  at  a  sub-station 
where  the  work  is  irregular  reported  that  his  method  was  to  announce  to 
two  or  three  of  his  workers  that  a  consignment  of  tags  was  expected  on  the 
following  day ;  these  workers  spread  the  news  so  effectually  that  more  than 
a  sufficient  number  were  on  hand  when  the  tags  arrived. 

The  staple  articles  of  this  industry  are  in  constant  demand.  The 
orders  for  tags,  always  strong  and  comparatively  steady,  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  establishment  of  the  parcel  post  far  beyond  any  point 
known  in  recent  years.  ISTevertheless,  slight  variations  occur.  One  of 
the  sub-stations  obtained  only  an  intermittent  supply  of  work  lasting  for  a 
few  weeks  or  as  long  as  six  months.  When  tags  are  being  distributed,  each 
home  worker  is  required  to  take  out  work  every  night  unless  she  can  fur- 
nish a  good  excuse.  Failure  to  do  this  causes  the  worker  to  lose  her 
number,  and  with  it  her  chance  to  secure  work  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  certain  towns  on  Cape  Cod  tag  stringing  has  been  done  regularly 
for  nearly  60  years,  except  in  the  cranberry  season  and  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  demand  for  servants  comes  from  the  cottages  and  summer 
hotels,  and  then  tag  stringing  is  temporarily  abandoned.     At  this  season 
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the  manufacturer  can  make  good  the  deficiency  by  sending  work  to  sub- 
stations where  there  are  school  children  having  their  vacations. 

The  irregularities  in  the  supply  of  home  work  are  confined  mainly  to 
the  rush  and  special  orders  for  the  fancy  articles  which  can  not  be  antici- 
pated. Some  of  the  articles,  such  as  favors,  lose  their  freshness  and  must 
be  made  for  immediate  use.  The  rush  for  Christmas  boxes  and  novelties 
brings  abundant  work  for  several  months,  and  then  ceases  entirely.  The 
supply  of  labor  is  so  large  that  irregularities  coming  from  the  workers, 
such  as  the  abandonment  of  home  work  for  work  in  the  stores  in  the 
holiday  season  or  vacations,  have  little  effect  upon  the  industry.  As  a 
rule  it  is  that  part  of  the  process  which  is  simple  and  easily  performed  by 
hand  which  is  done  in  the  homes.  Tag  making  in  particular  lends  itself 
easily  to  home  work,  as  it  requires  little  teaching  and  no  supervision. 
IsTevertheless,  machines  for  tag  stringing  are  already  in  use  in  the  factory, 
and  it  is  possible  that  at  no  distant  time  the  process  will  no  longer  be 
carried  on  in  the  homes. 

D.    Method  of  Distribution. 

Work  was  distributed  to  the  homes  in  two  ways:  Directly  from  the 
factory  and  indirectly  through  contractors.  Only  one  of  the  paper  goods 
factories  employed  contractors  or  middlemen  to  distribute  materials.  The 
six  connected  with  this  firm  had  various  business  agreements  with  the 
manufacturer.  Two  received  regular  salaries;  in  this  case  the  manufac- 
turer was  responsible  for  the  contractor's  office  or  the  "  tag-shop,"  and  the 
running  expenses.  One  contractor  received  a  commission  for  every  1,000 
tags  handled,  the  firm  maintaining  the  office.  The  other  three  contractors 
were  also  on  commission,  but  were  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  carry- 
ing on  their  part  of  the  business.  The  manufacturer  delivered  and  col- 
lected the  tags  handled  by  each  contractor.  The  tags  were  then  called  for 
by  the  worker  at  the  contractor's  shop  at  times  specified  by  him.  One  of 
the  contractors  received  a  fresh  supply  of  tags  every  afternoon,  gave  them 
out  to  the  workers  about  four  o'clock,  and  required  that  they  be  brought 
back  before  nine  the  next  morning.  This  contractor  refused  to  give  tags 
to  persons  who  had  to  pay  car  fare,  his  reason  being  that  "  they  would 
lose  money  on  it."  Rates  of  pay  for  home  work  were  determined  by  the 
manufacturer. 

E.    The  Worker. 

Home-work  processes  on  Paper  Goods  offer  a  wide  opportunity  for  the 
labor  of  the  unskilled,  the  aged,  and  the  very  young.  To  be  sure,  several 
skilled  processes  are  included  among  those  which  have  previously  been 
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described  ;  but  these  are  in  the  minoritv,  and  in  Paper  Goods,  probably 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  other  industries  included  in  the 
present  study,  the  unskilled  and  untrained  workers  predominate.  The 
simplicity  of  the  processes  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  performed 
explain  to  a  large  extent  the  striking  fact  of  the  age  composition  of  the 
paper  goods  workers  —  the  large  number  of  young  children  and  aged 
persons  who  have  become  home  workers. 

(1)     Sex  and  Age. 
The  following  table  shows  the  predominance  of  children  and  women 
among  the  home  workers  in  this  industry. 

Table  48.  —  Sex  and  Age  of  Home  Workers  on  Paper  Goods. 


Age  Groups. 


All  Ages. 


Under  five  years, 
Five  years  and  under  10, 
10  years  and  under  14, 
14  years  and  under  16, 
16  years  and  under  18, 
18  years  and  under  21, 
21  years  and  under  25, 
25  years  and  under  30, 
30  years  and  under  35, 
35  years  and  under  40, 
40  years  and  under  45, 
45  years  and  under  50, 
50  years  and  under  55, 
55  years  and  under  60, 
60  years  and  over, 
Age  not  reported. 


Males 


Number 


304 

1 

72 

100 

33 

15 

9 

9 

4 

1 

7 

5 

3 

2 

5 

38 


Percent- 


100.0 

0.4 
27.1 
37.6 
12.4 
5.6 
3.4 
3.4 
1.5 
0.4 
2.6 
1.9 
1.1 

0.7 
1.9 


Females 


Number 


608 

7 
71 
97 
49 
30 
27 
20 
21 
20 
36 
33 
23 


27 
'130 


Percent- 
ages 1 


100.0 

1.5 
14.9 
20.3 
10.2 
6.3 
5.6 
4.2 
4.4 
4.2 
7.5 
6.9 
4.8 
1.9 
1.7 
5.6 


Both  Sexes 
Number 


912 

8 
143 
197 
82 
45 
36 
29 
25 
21 
43 
38 
26 
9 
10 
32 
2168 


Percent- 


100.0 

1.1 

19.2 
26.5 
11.0 
6.0 
4.8 
3.9 
3.4 
2.8 
5.8 
5.1 
3.5 
1.3 
1.3 
4.3 


'  The  percentages  in  this  table  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  reporting. 
2  Includes  one  female  under  16  years  of  age,  but  whose  exact  age  was  not  reported. 


In  all  the  industries  combined,  about  one-fifth  of  the  home  workers 
were  children  under  14.  The  surprising  degree  to  which  children  of 
paper  goods  workers  have  taken  up  the  occupation,  or  have  been  forced 
into  it,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  children  found 
doing  home  work  were  in  this  industry  and  made  up  nearly  one-half  of 
all  the  persons  working  on  Paper  Goods.  The  work  which  is  given  to  the 
children  is  usually  not  difficult,  but  it  is  mechanical  and  monotonous  and 
means  the  loss  of  the  out-of-door  play-time  which  is  almost  indispensable 
for  growing  children.  The  children  begin  work  as  soon  as  school  closes 
in  the  afternoon  and  many  of  them  are  kept  at  work  until  long  after  the 
hour  when  children  in  more  well-to-do  families  are  asleep. 
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Old  i^eople  seldom  compete  with  the  nimble-fingered  children  in  string- 
ing tags,  but  they  adapt  themselves  easily  to  some  of  the  simpler  opera- 
tions on  other  articles.  Several  elderly  men  were  found  folding  paper 
napkins,  and  two  elderly  women  in  a  small  town  near  Boston  worked  10 
hours  a  day  making  paper  flowers.  The  latter  lived  in  a  comfortable 
home,  but  old  age  had  left  them  vdthout  a  sufficient  source  of  income; 
they  were  too  old  to  go  "  into  the  world  "  to  earn  money,  as  they  said,  and 
they  apparently  worked  quite  cheerfully  the  long  hours  which  were  neces- 
sary to  make  their  incomes  anything  beyond  a  mere  pittance. 

(2)      School  Attendance. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  under  18  y(  ars  of 
age,  by  age  groups,  attending  and  not  attending  school. 


Table  49.  —  School  Attendance  of  Home  Workers  on  Paper  Goods:  By  Age  and  Sex. 


Numb 
M 

ER   OF 
U.ES  — 

Number  op 
Females  — 

Number  op 
Both  Sexes  — 

Age  Groups. 

In 

School 

Not  in 
School 

In 

School 

Not  in 
School 

In 

School 

Not  in 
School 

Under  18  Years. 

196 

25 

206 

49 

402 

74 

Under  five  years. 
Five  years  and  under  10, 
10  years  and  under  14, 
14  years  and  under  16, 
16  years  and  under  18, 
Under  16  years,  exact  age  r 

ot  re 

ported,     . 

70 

100 

22 

4 

1 
2 

11 

11 

68 

95 

36 

6 

1 

7 

3 

2 

13 

24 

138 
195 
58 
10 
1 

8 
5 
2 

24 
35 

Fortunately,  home  work  on  Paper  Goods  seldom  involves  absence  from 
school.  Very  few  children  were  found  out  of  school  at  the  time  when  the 
agents  visited  the  homes,  and  nearly  all  of  these  had  the  excuse  of  tem- 
porary illness.  Apparently  no  children  were  kept  out  of  school  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  doing  home  work,  although  several  of  the  "  sick "  chil- 
dren were  busily  engaged  on  some  of  the  simpler  processes  when  the 
visits  were  made.  The  ill  effects  lie  mainly  in  the  physical  and  mental 
lassitude  which  seems  to  be  an  almost  invariable  effect  of  home  work 
upon  groAving  children.  This  increasing  inactivity  as  the  busy  seasons 
in  Paper  Goods  progress  is  the  very  general  problem  of  the  public  school 
teachers  in  the  towns  where  home  work  is  common. 

In  the  age-group,  under  16,  boys  and  girls  were  found  in  nearly  equal 
numbers ;  while  women  made  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  home 
workers  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  this  industry.     The  men  who  are  listed 
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in  the  tables  were  nearly  all  working  men,  who  helped  on  the  paper 
goods  work  only  in  the  evening.  They  seldom  worked  steadily  and  rarely 
had  long  hours  to  give  to  the  task.  It  was  the  women,  particularly  married 
women  with  homes  of  their  own,  who  were  found  in  home  work  in  the 
greatest  numbers.  For  the  wife  of  a  factory  worker  the  busiest  hours  of 
the  day  are  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  when  the  men  come  home  from 
work.  Several  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  can  usually  be  utilized  for 
such  simple  processes  as  tag  stringing,  which  can  be  taken  up  or  put  aside 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Several  of  the  workers  seemed  to  have  a  box  of  tags 
always  beside  them,  so  that  not  a  minute  might  be  lost. 

The  woman  home  worker  living  away  from  home,  or  "  the  woman 
adrift "  as  she  has  come  to  be  called,  is  very  seldom  found  doing  home 
work  of  this  kind.  The  rates  of  pay  are  so  low  that  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  living  from  them  must  be  apparent  at  the  start,  and  the  woman 
who  has  her  own  way  to  make  seeks  out  other  occupations.  Instead,  it  is 
the  wife  or  mother  of  a  factory  worker,  with  a  regular  weekly  wage  com- 
ing into  the  family,  who  utilizes  home  work  to  afford  a  small  margin  for 
those  things  which  otherwise  the  family  must  do  without.  Occasionally 
the  woman  home  worker  is  herself  a  factory  employee.  One  such  instance 
was  found  in  a  thrifty  family  in  a  small  town,  in  which  the  father,  the 
only  male  member  of  the  family,  had  been  an  invalid  for  several  years, 
and  the  three  grown  daughters  had  taken  his  place  in  the  support  of  the 
family  by  working  in  a  nearby  factory.  In  the  evening  they  joined  the 
mother  and  father  in  doing  home  work  on  fancy  paper  articles. 

(3)  Earnings  and  Incomes. 
(a)  Annual  Earnings  from  Home  Worh. 
The  rates  of  pay  for  the  various  articles  were  so  low  that  even  with 
fairly  steady  work,  the  annual  earnings  for  individual  workers  seemed 
exceedingly  small,  and  were,  in  fact,  decidedly  lower  than  in  most  of  the 
other  industries  under  consideration.  The  following  tables  show  the 
number  and  percentage  of  individual  home  workers  and  groups  of  home 
workers  who  earned  the  specified  annual  amounts  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  date  pay-rolls  were  obtained. 
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Table  50.  —  Number  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  on  Paper  Goods  Earning  each 

Classified  Amount  a  Year. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 

Number of 

Families  Earning  a  Year  — 

Number  of  Workers 

IN  Families. 

ing 

Less 

S25 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

$300 

Earn- 

than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

ings 

$25 

$49.99 

$99.99 

$149.99 

$199.99 

$249.99 

$299.99 

over 

All  Families. 

296 

247 

68 

62 

50 

28 

20 

7 

7 

5 

One  worker, 

78 

62 

18 

13 

11 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Two  workers, 

60 

46 

13 

13 

12 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Ttiree  workers, 

39 

34 

12 

5 

7 

7 

2 

1 

- 

_ 

Four  workers, 

50 

46 

16 

13 

10 

1 

4 

- 

- 

2 

Five  workers. 

39 

31 

5 

11 

l3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

- 

Six  workers, 

14 

13 

1 

5 

u 

- 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

Seven  workers. 

11 

11 

3 

2 

;2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Eight  workers. 

4 

3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nine  workers. 

1 

1 

- 

- 

~_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Families  of  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 

All  Families. 

_ 

126 

2 

25 

35 

26 

19 

7 

7 

5 

One  worker. 

_ 

34 

1 

8 

7 

7 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Two  workers, 

_ 

29 

1 

9 

11 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Three  workers. 

- 

17 

- 

2 

5 

7 

2 

1 

_ 

Four  workers, 

- 

20 

- 

6 

7 

1 

4 

- 

_ 

2 

Five  workers. 

- 

13 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

_ 

Six  workers, 

- 

5 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Seven  workers. 

- 

5 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Eight  workers, 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Nine  workers, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Table  51.  —  Percentage  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  on  Paper  Goods  Earning  less 

than  Specified  Amount  a  Year. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 

Percentage oi 

Families  Earning  a  Year  — 

Number  of  Workers 

IN  Families. 

ing 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Earn- 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

ings 

$25 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

$300 

$350 

All  Families. 

296 

247 

27.5 

52.6 

72.9 

84.2 

92.3 

95.1 

98.0 

99.2 

One  worker. 

78 

62 

29.0 

50.0 

67,7 

82.3 

93.5 

96.8 

98.4 

100.0 

Two  workers. 

60 

46 

28.3 

56.5 

82.6 

95.7 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

Three  workers. 

39 

34 

35.3 

50.0 

70.6 

91.2 

97.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Four  workers. 

50 

46 

34.8 

63..  0 

84.8 

87.0 

95.7 

95.7 

95.7 

97.8 

Five  workers. 

39 

31 

16.1 

51.6 

61.3 

67.7 

83.9 

93.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Six  workers. 

14 

13 

7.7 

46.2 

76.9 

76.9 

84.6 

84.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Seven  workers. 

11 

11 

27.3 

45.5 

63.6 

72.7 

72.7 

81.8 

90.9 

100.0 

Eight  workers. 

4 

3 

- 

- 

33.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nine  workers. 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

Families  of  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Families. 

_ 

126 

1.6 

21.4 

49.2 

69.8 

84.9 

90.5 

96.0 

98.4 

One  worker. 

_ 

34 

2.9 

26.5 

47.1 

67.6 

88.2 

94.1 

97.1 

100.0 

Two  workers. 

- 

29 

3.4 

34.5 

72.4 

93.1 

96.6 

96.6 

96.6 

96.6 

Three  workers, 

- 

17 

- 

11.8 

41.2 

82.4 

94.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Four  workers, 

- 

20 

- 

30.0 

65.0 

70.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

95.0 

Five  workers, 

- 

13 

- 

- 

15.4 

30.8 

61.5 

84.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Six  workers. 

- 

5 

- 

- 

40.0 

40.0 

60.0 

60.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Seven  workers. 

- 

5 

- 

- 

20.0 

40.0 

40.0 

60.0 

80.0 

100.0 

Eight  workers. 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nine  workers. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

100.0 

100.0 
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Over  nine-tenths  (92.3  per  cent)  of  the  individual  workers  and  groups 
of  workers  in  the  paper  goods  industry  whose  pay-rolls  were  available 
earned  less  than  $200  from  home  work  in  the  year  preceding  the  date 
pay-rolls  were  obtained.  Fortunately  the  workers  are  not  subject  to  as 
frequent  or  extended  periods  of  non-employment  as  those  in  certain  other 
industries.  In  home  work  on  tags  (constituting  a  large  part  of  home  work 
on  Paper  Goods)  practically  no  seasonal  fluctuations  are  noted. 

(&)     Incomes  from  All  Sources. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  families  of  home  workers 
receiving  specified  annual  incomes,  exclusive  of  home  work,  and  annual 
earnings  from  home  work. 

Table  52.  —  Annual  Earnings  of  Families  from  Home  Work  on  Paper  Goods  and 

Incomes  from  Other  Sources. 


Number  having  Annual  Income  exclusive  of 

Num- 

Total 
Num- 

Home Work 

OF  — 

ber  De- 
pend- 

ent  on 
Home 
Work 

Exclu- 
sively 

Annual  Earnings 

FROM  Home  Work. 

ber  of 

$50 

$250 

$500 

$750 

$1,000 

$1,250 
and 
Over 

In- 

Fam- 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

come 

ilies 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

not 

$250 

$500 

$750 

$1,000 

$1,250 

Stated 

All  Families. 

296 

9 

28 

59 

69 

38 

51 

41 

1 

Under  $25 

68 

I 

4 

20 

18 

7 

8 

10 

- 

$25  and  under    $50, 

62 

2 

3 

8 

14 

15 

9 

11 

- 

$50  and  under  $100 

50 

4 

6 

10 

9 

4 

11 

5 

1 

$100  and  under  $150 

28 

1 

6 

2 

9 

2 

4 

4 

- 

$150  and  under  $200 

20 

- 

1 

3 

5 

1 

6 

4 

- 

$200  and  under  $250 

7 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

$250  and  under  $300 

7 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

$300  and  under  $350 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

$350  and  under  $400 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$400  and  under  $450 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Earnings  not  reported, 

49 

- 

7 

10 

13 

6 

10 

3 

- 

The  meager  earnings  from  home  work  made  up  only  a  small  item  in 
the  income  of  most  of  the  families  at  work  on  Paper  Goods.  Only  one 
family  made  an  attempt  to  live  on  the  proceeds  of  home  labor.  More  than 
one-half  had  an  outside  income  of  $Y50  or  more  a  year  and  more  than 
one-third  had  over  $1,250.  Many  of  such  families  might  give  up  home 
work  and  still  not  lack  the  necessities  of  life;  but  a  smaller  group,  that 
with  outside  earnings  of  less  than  $750  a  year,  was  made  up  of  many 
families  who  were  saved  from  keen  deprivation  of  one  kind  or  another  by 
the  small  margin  which  corresponds  to  the  home-work  income. 

(4)     Extent  and  Causes  of  ]SFon-employment. 
On  the  whole,  non-employment  plays  only  a  small  part  in  determining 
the  low  level  of  pay  in  this  industry.     The  simplicity  of  the  processes 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  labor,  resulting  in  an  extremely  low  piece-rate. 
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make  a  high  hourly  or  weekly  rate  impossible  for  even  the  most  rapid 
workers.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  and  the  causes  of  non- 
employment. 


Table  53.  —  Extent  and  Causes  of  Non-employment  for  Families  of  Home  Workers  on 

Paper  Goods. 


Causes  of  Non-employment. 


All  Causes. 

Enforced  idleness   due   to    an    in- 
dustrial cause,  . 

Dull  season, 

Other  employment, 
Illness,    . 
Voluntary  idleness, 
Change  of  residence. 
Other,       . 
Started  home  work  after 

of  year,     . 
Employed  IB  months, 
Causes  not  reported. 


Totala 


mmng 


296 

54 
50 
4 
6 
12 
2 
1 


102 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 

12 
Months 


102 


Number  not  Employed 


Less 

than 

Three 

Months 


30 


Three 

Months 

and  Less 

than 

Six 


28 


Six 

Slonths 

and  Less 

than 

Nine 


25 


Nine 

Months 
and  Less 
than  12 


Months 

Not 
Stated 


28 


Number 

who 
Started 
Home 
Work 
after 
begin- 
ning of 
Year 


SS 


The  workers  interviewed  rarely  mentioned  any  cause  of  non-employ- 
ment beside  the  dull  seasons  which  affect  the  supply  of  work  on  some  of 
the  more  elaborate  articles,  such  as  fancy  boxes.  A  few  persons  had  given 
up  work  because  they  had  tired  of  it  or  had  decided  that  the  rates  of  pay 
were  too  low  to  make  the  occupation  a  profitable  one,  or  for  other  personal 
and  voluntary  reasons. 

The  main  source  of  income  in  the  household  of  the  ordinary  home 
worker  was  factory  employment.  The  father,  and  often  the  sons  and 
daughters  over  the  age  of  14,  enter  factory  work,  as  the  line  of  employ- 
ment offering  the  least  resistance  to  the  untrained  person,  and  find  that 
"  once  a  factory  hand  always  a  factory  hand."  In  many  cases  the  prin- 
cipal wage-earners  of  the  family  are  themselves  at  work  on  Paper  Goods 
in  the  factory.  With  the  prevailing  piece-rates  from  six  cents  to  20  cents 
a  thousand,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  ordinary  tag  stringer  to  earn  much 
more  than  seven  or  eight  cents  an  hour.  The  more  complicated  processes 
were  much  better  paid,  but  the  proportion  of  skilled  workers  was  so  small, 
and  the  tag  stringers  so  numerous  that  in  comparison  with  the  other  indus- 
tries the  hourly  rates  for  paper  articles  appear  lower  than  those  in  any 
other  of  the  important  industries  studied. 

Fortunately  for  the  paper  goods  workers,  their  earnings  are  seldom 
depleted  by  charges  for  materials,  equipment,  or  transportation,  which 
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make  up  a  much  more  important  item  in  some  of  the  other  industries.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  workers  themselves  call  for  their  materials  at  the 
factory  and,  for  a  few  workers  who  live  at  a  distance,  this  trip  involves  the 
expenditure  of  10  cents  for  car  fare ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  homes 
are  so  near  the  factory  or  the  delivery  station  that  not  only  no  money  but 
only  a  few  minutes'  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  materials 
to  the  home. 

A  rather  common  aspect  of  home  work  in  many  industries  is  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  workers  change  from  employment  under  one  manu- 
facturer to  employment  under  another.  In  Paper  Goods  such  changes  are 
rarely  made,  probably  because  the  principal  firms  which  give  out  home 
work  are  few  in  number  and  practically  have  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
labor  supply. 

(5)     Woekijstg  Conditions. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  study  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
the  character  of  the  places  in  which  work  was  carried  on,  sanitation,  and 
the  possibility  of  contagious  disease.  Only  two  regular  workrooms  were 
found,  and  in  most  cases  the  work  was  done  in  the  kitchens  where  food 
was  in  preparation  and  young  children  were  cared  for.  In  a  few  families 
bedrooms  were  used  for  workrooms.  In  general,  however,  the  rooms  were 
up  to  a  fair  standard  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation.  'No  cases  of  contagious 
disease  were  found  in  places  where  home  work  was  being  done. 

There  is  no  provision  for  licensing  the  tenement  manufacture  of  paper 
articles  in  Massachusetts.  In  many  ways  disease  might  as  easily  be  trans- 
mitted through  articles  of  this  kind  as  through  the  various  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  which  have  fortunately  received  more  attention.  Paper 
napkins,  flowers,  and  frills  for  chops,  are  potentially  quite  as  efficient 
germ-carriers  as  various  articles  of  clothing,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  control  of  home  manufacture  should  not  be  extended  to 
such  articles  as  these,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  but  to 
insure  better  working  standards  among  those  who  share  in  the  productive 
process. 
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4.    CELLULOID  GOODS. 

BY  MARGARET  HUTTON  ABELS. 

A.    Introductory. 

In  1770  Obadiah  Hills  established  the  comb  industry  in  Leominster, 
making  horn  combs  by  hand  in  his  kitchen.  Since  his  time,  the  "  comb 
shop  "  has  flourished  and  Leominster  produces  a  large  portion  of  the  combs 
and  hairpins  made  in  the  United  States.  About  1895,  celluloid  began  to 
displace  horn,  hoof,  shell,  and  ivory  as  material  for  combs.  This  com- 
position was  discovered  by  the  Hyatt  brothers  of  Albany,  "New  York,  in 
1869  and  has  gained  steadily  in  favor  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  against  it 
due  to  its  inflammability.  At  the  present  time,  celluloid  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  combs  and  hairpins,  and  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  toilet  articles  and  novelties  is  made  from  it.  Massa- 
chusetts leads  the  United  States  in  this  industry  and  28  out  of  a  total 
of  41  factories  in  the  State  making  celluloid,  horn,  hoof  and  shell  hair  orna- 
ments and  toilet  articles,  and  celluloid  novelties  are  located  at  Leominster. 
The  others  are  situated  at  Athol,  Attleborough,  Fitchburg,  Lowell,  ISTew- 
buryport,  and  Worcester.  Fifteen  firms,  14  of  them  in  Leominster,  give 
out  work  to  be  done  in  the  home. 

B.    Processes  and  Rates  of  Pay. 
(1)     Hairpins  and  Buttons. 
Twelve  manufacturers  send  out  to  a  few  women  the  simple  work  of 
preparing  cards  and  boxes  for  hairpins,  and  sewing  hairpins  and  buttons 
on  cards.  .  A  list  of  the  processes  with  the  rate  of  pay  for  each  follows : 

Sewing  cards  to  hold  hairpins, $0 .  35  a  100. 

.  08  a  dozen. 
Sewing  is  done  over  wooden  forms  to  make  stitches  even. 

Sewing  hairpins  on  cards,        .       .       .       .       ,       .     $0.25  to  $0.72  a  gross  cards. 
Two  or  three  pins  on  a  card. 

Pasting  small  wooden  blocks  on  cardboard  nests  (or  boxes)  for 

hairpins, $0.20  a  1,000. 

Pasting  gummed  labels  on  nests  for  hairpins,  .       .....        .04  a  100. 

Pasting  gummed  labels  on  display  rolls, 12  an  hour. 

Sewing  buttons  on  cards  (with  shanks), $0.12  to       .25  a  gross. 

Sewing  buttons  on  cards  (without  shanks), 15  to       .30  a  gross. 
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(2)  Celluloid  I^ovelties. 
Five  firms  employ  the  majority  of  all  home  workers  on  celluloid  novel- 
ties. The  work  consists  largely  in  linking  chains,  putting  fans  together, 
and  weaving  baskets.  Chains  are  made  of  celluloid  links  which  are  so 
flexible  that  they  are  easily  put  together  by  hand  and  many  children  were 
found  helping  with  this  work.^  Sometimes  the  links  come  to  the  worker 
uncut,  in  which  case  a  slit  must  be  made  with  a  clip  in  every  other  link 
used.  Sometimes  the  links  come  in  pairs,  one  cut  and  one  uncut,  which 
must  be  broken  apart.     The  rates  paid  for  work  on  chains  follow: 

Rates  of  Pay. 
Linking  celluloid  chains  for  fans,       ....      $0.01^  to    $0 . 02  per  48  inches. 
Fastening  celluloid  chains  on  picture  frames, 10  a  dozen. 

The  work  upon  fans  comprises  five  processes,  usually  performed  by 
different  persons :  (1)  Stringing,  or  coimting  out  and  assembling  the  middle 
and  outside  ribs  and  putting  a  pin  through  them  at  the  bottom;  (2)  rivet- 
ing, or  clipping  off  the  pin  after  adding  the  handle,  and  hammering  the 
clipped  end  to  make  it  hold;  (3)  pegging,  or  covering  the  ends  of  the  pins 
with  celluloid  pegs  which  are  dipped  with  a  pick  into  liquid  celluloid; 

(4)  running  ribbon  through  the  slits  in  the  ribs  with  a  tape  needle;  and 

(5)  cementing  this  ribbon  to  the  ribs  with  liquid  celluloid,  which  becomes 
a  part  of  the  article  cemented.^  Stringing  and  running  in  the  ribbon  can 
readily  be  done  by  children.    A  list  of  processes  and  rates  follows : 

Processes  and  Rates  of  Pay.^ 

Stringing, ' $0.09  to    S0.12agross. 

Assembling  the  ribs  and  putting  a  pin  through  them. 

Riveting, 09  a  gross. 

Putting  on  handle,  clipping  off  end  of  pin  and  hammering  clipped  end  to  make  it  hold. 

Pegging,  06  a  gross. 

Putting  celluloid  pegs  over  ends  of  pins  and  cementing. 

Running  ribbon  into  fans  with  tape  needle,       .       .       .  .25  to        .65  a  gross. 

Cementing  ribbon  on  fans, .24  to        .48  a  gross. 

In  weaving  baskets,  the  first  process  is  preparing  the  comb  parts,  cor- 
responding to  the  warp  in  cloth  weavings.^     The  comb  part  is  cut  to  fit  the 

1  See  Plate  V,  figure  1,  facing  this  page. 
-  See  Plate  V,  figures  1  and  2,  facing  this  page. 
'  For  all  work  on  fans  a  gross  means  150. 
<  See  Plate  V,  figure  6,  facing  this  page. 


PLATE   V. 


Fig.  1.  —  Celluloid  fan  with  the  ribs  strung,  the  handle  put  on,  and  the  rivet  put  in  but  not  cov- 
ered with  the  celluloid  pegs.  The  ribbon  has  been  run  in  part  way  but  not  cemented.  The 
chain  is  complete. 

Fig.  2.  —  .Small  fan  complete,  with  metal  chain. 

Fig.  3.  —  Woven  napkin  ring  completed. 

Fig.  4.  —  Brush  holder.  Before  it  was  bent  and  fastened  with  the  handle,  the  strips  of  colored 
celluloid  were  run  in  by  home  workers. 

Fig.  5.  —  Soap  box  on  which  the  celluloid  cameo  has  been  cemented. 

Fig.  6.  —  Comb  part  of  a  basket. 

Fig.  7.  —  Comb  part  cemented  into  bottom  of  basket  and  strand  with  which  it  is  to  be  woven. 

Fig.  8.  —  Completed  basket  with  the  cover  on. 
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bottom  of  the  basket  where  it  is  secured  with  eight  or  10  clothespins  for 
10  or  15  minutes  until  dry.  These  comb  parts  are  then  sent  to  other 
workers  who  place  them  over  wooden  forms  clamped  to  the  table,  and 
weave  celluloid  strands  in  and  out  so  rapidly  that  an  observer's  eye  can 
not  follow  the  operation.^  Two  strands  52  inches  long  are  required  for  a 
basket  four  inches  long,  21^  inches  wide,  and  1^/4  inches  deep.  When  the 
weaving  is  finished  the  top  strand  is  cemented  to  the  ends  of  the  comb 
parts  to  prevent  raveling  and  the  basket  is  ready  to  go  to  the  factory  to 
have  the  top  rim  cemented  on  and  the  cover  fitted.^  A  list  of  processes 
and  rates  follows : 

Rates  of  Pay. 
Cementing  bottoms  on  baskets  (4 X2§Xli  inches),      ....     $0.60  a  gross. 
Weaving  baskets  (4:X2iXlj  inches)  and  cementing  tops,    .       .       .         .  12  a  dozen. 
Weaving  napkin  rings  and  cementing  tops, ^ .09  a  dozen. 

There  are  also  many  miscellaneous  processes  upon  celluloid  novelties 
which  are  done  outside  the  factory.  A  list  of  these  with  the  rates  of  pay 
for  each  follows: 

Rates  of  Pay. 
Stitching  pincushions, $0 .  25  a  gross. 

Made  from  scraps  of  velvet  and  satin.    Celluloid  rinas  are  put  on  in  the  factory. 

Stitching  pincushions  and  stuffing  with  sawdust, 30  a  gross. 

Cementing  celluloid  cameos  on  tops  of  soap  boxes, ^      .       .       .        .20  a  gross. 

Cementing  bottoms  on  soap  boxes, 20  a  gross. 

Cementing  pegs  on  bottoms  of  soap  boxes, 16  a  gross  boxes. 

Cementing  bottoms  on  glass  coasters  of  celluloid, 06  a  dozen. 

Sandpapering  pegs  (for  bottoms  of  boxes) , 02  a  gross. 

Running  ribbon  into  bandeaux  and  tying  bow  at  one  side,  .       .       .  60  a  gross. 
Running  ribbon  into  baskets  and  tying  bow, 60  a  gross. 

The  work  on  Celluloid  Goods  is,  in  general,  clean  and  easy,  requires 
little  or  no  training,  does  not  necessitate  the  maintenance  of  a  tiresome 
position,  can  be  done  intermittently  and  in  any  part  of  the  house,  and  is 
not  hard  upon  the  eyes.  Weaving  and  cementing  only,  require  any  degree 
of  skill.  The  two  objectionable  features  of  the  work  are  the  inflammability 
of  celluloid  and  the  odor  of  the  cement.  Celluloid  is,  however,  not  ex- 
plosive and  is  inflammable  only  in  direct  contact  with  flame  or  when 
heated  highly  enough  to  cause  decomposition  of  the  material.  Although 
the  cement  is  not  poisonous,  the  odor  is  apt  to  make  workers  ill  until  they 

1  See  Plate  V,  figure  7,  facing  p.  122. 

2  See  Plate  V,  figure  8,  facing  p.  122. 

3  See  Plate  V,  figure  3,  facing  p.  122. 
*  See  Plate  V,  figure  5,  facing  p.  122. 
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have  become  accustomed  to  it  and  is  so  distressing  to  some  workers  that 
they  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  processes  into  which  the  use  of 
cement  does  not  enter. 

C.    The  Labor  Supply. 

The  average  number  of  home  workers  employed  by  the  14  firms  re- 
porting was  134  for  the  year.  Interviews  with  58  workers,  whose  names 
were  taken  at  random  from  five  pay-rolls,  showed  96  persons  actually 
doing  the  work  taken  out  by  these  58.  If  the  proportion  of  workers  to 
names  upon  the  pay-rolls  is  the  same  for  the  w^hole  industry,  there  were 
about  222  home  workers  on  Celluloid  Goods,  or  18.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  of  the  14  establishments.  These  received  1.5  per  cent 
of  the  whole  amount  paid  for  wages. 

Most  of  the  home  workers  in  this  industry  are  relatives,  friends,  or 
neighbors  of  the  factory  employees  and  contractors.  Usually  the  supply 
of  workers  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  an  occasional  advertise- 
ment in  the  rush  season  brings  more  than  can  be  employed.  The  shift  is 
inconsiderable  among  the  workers  who  sew  cards  and  prepare  boxes  and 
among  those  who  do  the  skilled  work  for  contractors,  but  it  is  marked 
among  those  working  directly  for  the  factories  and  doing  the  unskilled 
work  on  novelties. 

Sewing  cards  for  hairpins  has  been  done  at  home  for  many  years  but 
is  steadily  decreasing  in  amount  because  boxes  are  more  and  more  used 
in  place  of  cards.  Home  work  upon  celluloid  novelties  has  been  done  to 
some  extent  for  four  or  five  years,  but  in  1912  the  fad  for  these  articles 
created  a  demand  which  was  met  by  the  employment  of  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  outside  workers.  When  the  fad  declines  the  amount  of  home 
work  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  reduced. 

D.    Method  of  Distribution. 

Home  workers  call  for  the  work  at  the  factory  or  at  the  residences  of 
the  contractors  and  pay  no  charges  for  transportation,  except  car  fare 
in  the  case  of  those  who  live  at  a  distance.  Often  factory  employees 
carry  the  work  back  and  forth  for  friends  and  relatives.  Contractors  pay 
for  the  transportation  to  and  from  the  factory  of  the  work  which  they  give 
out.  Thirteen,  or  28.9  per  cent  of  the  home  workers,  paid  charges  for 
equipment,  such  as  ware  cutters,  pinchers,  etc. 

Only  two  contractors  were  found  in  this  industry  and  they  handled  the 
more  skilled  work.     One  contractor  had  a  monopoly  of  one  process.     The 
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manufacturers  determine  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  contractors  and  the  latter 
get  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as  they  can  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest 
possible  profit. 

E.    The  Worker. 

Personal  data  regarding  the  home  worker,  including  the  work,  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  done,  and  its  effects  upon  his  health,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  family  have  profound  social  significance  and  must  receive 
consideration  in  some  detail.  The  nativity  of  the  home  worker,  because 
indicative  of  his  standard  of  living,  is  of  primary  importance  in  this  dis- 
cussion. The  prevalence  of  native-born  workers  and  the  preponderance  of 
the  thrifty  French  Canadians  among  the  foreign-born  account  for  the  rel- 
atively high  standard  among  celluloid  workers.  There  was,  however,  a 
noticeably  large  number  of  Italians  among  the  workers'  fathers.  A  num- 
ber of  workers  of  other  nationalities  complained  that  the  Italian  foremen 
in  the  factories  favored  their  countrywomen  in  giving  out  home  work  and 
that  the  increasing  Italian  population  was  partially  responsible  for  reduc- 
tions in  rates  of  pay. 

(1)     Sex  and  Age. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  and  sex  of  all  home  workers  on 
Celluloid  Goods. 


Table  54.  —  Sex  and  Age  of  Home  Workers  on  Celluloid  Goods. 


Age  Groups. 


All  Ages. 

Under  five  years, 
Five  years  and  under  10,  . 
10  years  and  under  14, 
14  years  and  under  16, 
16  years  and  under  18, 
18  years  and  under  21, 
21  years  and  under  25, 
25  years  and  under  30, 
30  years  and  under  35, 
35  years  and  under  40, 
40  years  and  under  45, 
45  years  and  under  50, 
50  years  and  under  55, 
55  years  and  under  60, 
60  years  and  over. 


Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Number 

Percent- 

Number 

Percent- 

Number 

Percent- 

6 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

96 

100.0 

2 

33.3 

11 

12.2 

13 

13.5 

3 

50.0 

8 

8.9 

11 

11.5 

- 

- 

5 

5.6 

5 

5.2 

- 

- 

3 

3.3 

3 

3.1 

- 

- 

6 

6.7 

6 

6.3 

- 

- 

10 

11.1 

10 

10.4 

- 

- 

2 

2.2 

2 

2.1 

1 

16.7 

11 

12.2 

12 

12.5 

- 

- 

8 

8.9 

8 

8.3 

- 

- 

12 

13.4 

12 

12.5 

- 

- 

2 

2.2 

2 

2.1 

- 

- 

3 

3.3 

3 

3.1 

- 

- 

3 

3.3 

3 

3.1 

- 

- 

6 

6.7 

6 

6.3 

The  prominence  of  two  classes  of  workers  is  shown  by  this  table: 
Children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  14  years,  whose  nimble  fingers  make 
quick  work  of  running  ribbon  in  fans  and  linking  chains,  and  women  of 
the  age-group  to  which  mothers  of  young  children  belong. 
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(2)  School  Attendance. 
After  14  years  of  age,  cliildren  drop  out  of  the  home  work  ranks  to  go 
into  the  factories.  A  questionnaire  sent  to  a  high  school  in  a  celluloid 
community  showed  only  one  home  worker  among  the  pupils  although  all 
had  some  gainful  occupation,  often  factory  work,  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  That  home  work  does  not 
interfere  with  the  school  attendance  is  evident  from  the  following  table. 


Table  55.  —  School  Attendance  of  Home  Workers  on  Celluloid  Goods:  By  Age  and  Sex. 


Age  Gboups. 


Number  of 
Males  — 


In 
School 


Under  18  Tears. 

Five  years  and  under  10,    . 
10  years  and  under  14, 
14  years  and  under  16, 
16  years  and  under  18, 


Not  in 
School 


Number  of 
Females  — 


In 
School 


Not  in 
School 


Number  of 
Both  Sexes  — 


In 

School 


Not  in 
School 


(3)  EaeninCtS  and  Incomes. 
(a)  Annual  Earnings  from  Home  WorJc. 
The  supplementary  character  of  the  incomes  from  home  work  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  workers  in  this  industry  16 
years  of  age  and  over  were  married  women  with  adult  male  wage-earners 
in  their  families,  and  emphasized  by  a  comparison  of  the  small  amount  of 
annual  earnings  from  home  work,  which  were  often  less  than  $25  and 
seldom  more  than  $100,  with  the  total  family  incomes,  which  were  oftener 
over  $1,000  than  under  $500,  as  shown  in  Tables  56,  57,  and  58. 


Table  56.  —  Number  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  on  Celluloid  Goods  Earning  each 

Classified  Amount  a  Year. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Num- 
ber Re- 
port- 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 

Number  of  Families  Earning  a  Year  — 

Number  of  Workers 
IN  Families. 

Less 
than 
$25 

$25 

to 

$49.99 

$50 

to 

$99.99 

$100 

to 

$149.99 

$150 

to 

$199.99 

$200 

to 

$249.99 

$250 

to 

$299.99 

$300 
and 
over 

AH  Families. 

One  worker, 
Two  workers,    . 
Three  workers, 
Four  workers,   . 
Six  workers. 

58 

36 
13 

4 
4 

1 

57 

36 

12 

4 

4 

1 

24 

18 
3 
2 
1 

17 

9 
7 
1 

9 

4 
1 

1 
3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Families  of  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


AH  Families. 


One  worker, 
Two  workers. 
Three  workers. 


_ 

11 

_ 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

- 

9 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 
1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  57.  —  Percentage  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  on  Celluloid  Goods  Earning  less 

than  Specified  Amount  a  Year. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Num- 
ber Re- 
port- 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 

•  Percentage  of  Families  Earning  a  Year  — 

Number  of  Workers 
IN  Families. 

Less 
than 
$25 

Less 
than 
$50 

Less 
than 
$100 

Less 
than 
$150 

Less 
than 
$200 

Less 
than 
$250 

Less 
than 
$300 

Less 
than 
$350 

All  Families. 

One  worker, 
Two  workers,    . 
Three  workers, 
Four  workers,  . 
Six  workers, 

58 

36 
13 
4 
4 
1 

57 

36 
12 

4 
4 

1 

42.1 

50.0 
25.0 
50.0 
25.0 

71.9 

75.0 
83.3 
75.0 
25.0 

87.7 

86.1 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 

93.0 

91.7 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

98.2 

97.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Families  of  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Families. 

One  worker. 
Two  workers,    . 
Three  workers. 


_ 

11 

_ 

27.3 

45.5 

63.6 

90.9 

100.0 

100.0 

: 

9 

1 
1 

: 

22.2 
100.0 

44.4 
100.0 

66.7 
100.0 

88.9 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


(&)     Incomes  from  All  Sources. 
The  foUowirig  table  shows  the  number  of  families  with  annual  in- 
comes,  exclusive  of  home  work,  of  specified  amounts  classified  by  the 
annual  earnings  from  home  work. 


Table  58.  —  Annual  Earnings  of  Families  from  Home  Work  on  Celluloid  Goods  and 

Incomes  from  Other  Sources. 


Total 
Number 

of 
Families 

Number  having  Annual  Income  exclusive  of 
Home  Work  of  — 

Annual  Earnings  from 
Home  Work. 

$250 
and 
under 

$500 

$500 
and 
under 
$750 

$750 
and 
under 
$1,000 

$1,000 
and 
under 
$1,250 

$1,250 
and 
Over 

Incomes 
not  re- 
ported 

All  Families. 

Under  $25,  . 
$25  and  under    S50, 
•550  and  under  8100, 
$100  and  under  $150, 
$150  and  under  $200, 
$200  and  under  $250, 
Earnings  not  reported. 

58 

24 
17 
9 
3 
3 
1 
1 

4 
3 

1 
~ 

14 

7 
4 
2 

1 

14 

5 
2 

3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

2 
1 

12 

4 
4 
2 

1 
1 

11 

3 

6 
1 

1 

These  incomes,  for  families  living  in  a  town  of  less  than  20,000  in- 
habitants where  the  cost  of  living  is  comparatively  low,  and  only  one  of 
whom  paid  as  much  as  $250  for  rent,  indicate  that  there  was,  except  in 
a  few  cases,  no  real  necessity  for  home  work. 

(4)     Working  Conditions. 
Although  the  prevailing  hourly  earnings  of  10  cents  would  yield  to  a 
steady  worker  enough  to  sustain  life,  non-employment,  due  to  the  seasonal 
character  of  the  industry  and  its  dependence  upon  a  fluctuating  demand 
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for  novelties  on  whicli  home  work  is  done,  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
worker  to  make  a  living  from  this  work.  Of  the  58  families  of  home 
workers  in  this  industry  investigated,  36  started  home  work  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  21  were  found  upon  examination  of  the  pay- 
rolls to  have  been  without  work  during  some  part  of  the  year,  —  five, 
less  than  three  months ;  seven,  three  months  and  less  than  six  months ; 
seven,  six  months  and  less  than  nine ;  two,  nine  months  and  less  than  12. 
Twenty  of  these  workers  were  not  employed  because  of  dull  season. 

The  income  from  home  work  was  not  materially  cut  down  by  charges. 
All  workers  called  for  their  work,  which  is  light  enough  to  be  carried 
easily,  and  only  two  paid  car  fare.  The  equipment  charge  paid  by  a  few 
was  usually  for  a  60-cent  clip  with  which  to  cut  rings  for  chains.  The 
greater  number  paid  no  charges. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  women  workers  16  years  of  age  and  over  had 
other  gainful  occupations  and  did  home  work  only  at  odd  moments.  About 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  home  workers  worked  for  more  than  one 
manufacturer.  'No  experience  is  needed  to  prepare  for  most  of  the  home 
work  on  Celluloid  Goods. 

Living  arrangements  were  not  characterized  by  over-crowding;  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  was  1.4.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
workers  found  the  kitchen  the  most  convenient  place  for  work  which  they 
picked  up  at  odd  moments,  and  the  kitchen  table  a  suitable  place  for  clamp- 
ing the  weaving  forms.  This  room  was  found  in  most  instances  to  be  large 
and  well  ventilated.  Many  workers  carried  their  work  from  room  to 
room  or  took  it  to  the  porch  in  warm  weather. 

F.    Summary. 

Home  workers  on  Celluloid  Goods  were  largely  married  women,  and 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  of  American  or  French-Canadian  birth; 
apparently,  they  did  not  work  from  necessity  and  their  earnings  were 
small  additions  to  the  family  income;  the  hourly  rate  was  comparatively 
high,  but  unemployment  cut  down  the  annual  earnings  to  a  low  figure; 
charges  were  negligible ;  little  training  was  required ;  and  the  living  and 
working  conditions  were  satisfactory. 
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5.    SPORTING  GOODS. 

BY  CAROLINE  E.   WILSON. 

A.    Introductory. 

Eighteen  firms  in  Massachusetts  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Sporting  Goods.  Twelve  of  these,  including  two  Boston  firms,  are  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Three  are  in  Springfield,  and  three  are  in 
neighboring  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Eight  of  the  factories  re- 
ported that  home  work  was  given  out  by  them.  The  products  of  these 
establishments  included  balls  of  various  kinds,  running  pants,  and  fishing 
and  hunting  goods.  The  varieties  lending  themselves  most  easily  to  home 
work  are  baseballs,  squash  balls,  tennis  balls,  and  running  pants.  Of  the 
four  establishments  studied,  two  gave  out  work  on  baseballs,  one  on  tennis 
balls  and  squash  balls,  and  one  on  running  pants. 

B.    Processes  and  Rates  of  Pay. 

The  work  on  baseballs  consists  in  stitching  on  the  outside  covers  by 
hand.  The  cover,  cut  from  hide,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  cheaper  balls,  from 
prepared  cloth,  is  laid  over  the  ball  and  held  in  place  by  tacks  or  clamps 
while  the  edges  are  pulled  together  with  pliers  and  stitched.  The  stretch- 
ing of  the  covers  of  the  more  expensive  balls  is  an  operation  requiring  a 
considerable  amount  of  strength,  and,  as  the  cover  must  be  wet,  the  hands  of 
the  worker  often  become  swollen  and  stiff  from  their  cramped  position. 
Tennis  balls  are  sent  to  the  home  with  the  covers  already  glued  on;  the 
seams  are  stitched  back  and  forth  by  the  worker  leaving  the  stitches  almost 
invisiblp.  The  material  sent  to  the  homes  for  the  making  of  squash  balls 
consists  of  rubber  balls  and  knitted  covers  to  be  put  over  them.  The 
worker  rips  open  the  cover,  inserts  the  rubber  ball,  and  catches  up  the 
edges  with  the  same  thread  which  was  ripped  out.  Running  pants  are 
sent  to  the  worker  for  the  machine  sewing  only ;  the  process  is  simple,  the 
work  resembling  that  on  plain  underwear. 

The  home  work  on  balls  is  a  hand-finishing  process,  the  main  part 
of  the  operation  being  done  at  the  factory.  The  home  work  on  running 
pants,  however,  is  the  principal  process  in  their  manufacture.  Since  the 
contractor  does  the  buttonholing  and  finishing,  the  only  part  of  the  opera- 
tion actually  performed  at  the  factory  is  cutting  out  the  garments  from 
the  whole  cloth. 
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Rates  of  Pay. 

Baseballs, 550 .  08  to  SO .  50  a  dozen. 

Squash  balls, 30  a  dozen. 

Tennis  balls, 15  a  dozen. 

Running  pants, 30  a  dozen. 

C.    The  Labor  Supply. 

The  supply  of  labor  for  home  work  on  balls  seems  to  be  highly  elastic. 
The  employers  reported  that  an  advertisement  for  extra  home  workers 
during  the  busy  season  usually  brings  in  more  workers  than  they  can  use. 
The  workers  in  one  town  reported  an  instance  in  which  their  demand  for 
a  higher  rate  —  five  cents  more  a  dozen  —  caused  the  manufacturer  to 
extend  the  work  into  neighboring  towns,  where  so  many  persons  were 
found  willing  to  accept  the  low  rate  that  the  workers  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  their  demand  or  lose  the  work.  The  supply  of  labor  for  run- 
ning pants  was  recruited  from  the  contractor's  immediate  neighborhood. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sports  concerned,  the  demand  for  tennis 
and  baseballs  is  seasonal.  Baseballs  are  made  mainly  in  the  Winter  to 
anticipate  the  summer  demand.  The  tennis  balls  soon  lose  their  elasticity 
and  must  be  made  for  immediate  use;  consequently  the  busy  season  in 
their  manufacture  is  Spring  and  early  Summer.  A  limited  demand  for 
tennis  balls  for  winter  use  comes  from  the  South,  and  to  meet  this  a  small 
number  of  balls  is  made  in  the  otherwise  dull  season.  The  demand  for 
running  pants  is  comparatively  steady. 

The  baseball  workers  go  directly  to  the  factory  for  their  materials. 
The  tennis  balls  are  delivered  to  the  workers  directly  from  the  factory  by 
wagon.  The  materials  for  the  running  pants  come  indirectly  to  the 
worker  through  a  contractor  who  gets  them  from  the  factory  and  dis- 
tributes them  to  the  workers  from  her  home. 

D.    Method  of  Distribution. 

From  the  time  when  the  running  pants  are  cut  from  the  whole  cloth 
until  they  reach  the  consumer,  they  are  handled  at  least  six  times  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  processes. 

1.  The  garments  are  cut  out  at  the  fa(?tory  and  sent  to  the  contractor. 

2.  The  contractor  does  the  buttonholing;  and  distributes  the  o-oods  to  the  home 
workers. 

3.  The  machine  stitching  is  done  by  the  home  worker  who  receives  30  cents  a 
dozen  pairs. 

4.  The  contractor  finishes  the  articles,  that  is,  sews  on  the  buttons  and  tapes, 
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and  returns  them  to  the  factory,  receiving  50  cents  a  dozen  pairs  for  the  finished 
garments. 

5.  The  product  is  forwarded  to  the  retail  dealers  from  the  factory. 

6.  The  running  pants  are  sold  at  the  retail  shops  for  50  cents  a  pair. 

E.    The  Worker. 

Home  work  on  Sporting  Goods  offers  very  little  opportunity  for  the 
labor  of  young  children,  for  the  sewing  on  baseballs  requires  some  degree 
of  skill  and  often  a  considerable  amount  of  strength. 

(1)      Sex  and  Age. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentages  of  home  work- 
ers of  each  sex  in  specified  age  groups. 


Table  59. 

—  Sex  and  Ag 

3 

of  H 07716  Workers  on  Sporting  Goods. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Age  Groups. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 1 

Number 

Percent- 
ages' 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 1 

All  Ages. 

14 

100.0 

159 

100.0 

173 

100.0 

Under  five  years,         .        .        . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Five  vears  and  under  10, 

- 

- 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.6 

10  years  and  under  14, 

2 

15.4 

2 

1.3 

4 

2.4 

14  years  and  under  16, 

- 

- 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.6 

16  years  and  under  18, 

- 

- 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.6 

18  years  and  under  21, 

- 

- 

2 

1.3 

2 

1.2 

21  years  and  under  25, 

- 

- 

2 

1.3 

2 

1.2 

25  years  and  under  30, 

1 

7.7 

13 

8.4 

14 

8.3 

30  years  and  under  35, 

2 

15.4 

21 

13.6 

23 

13.7 

35  years  and  under  40, 

1 

7.7 

28 

18.1 

29 

17.2 

40  years  and  under  45, 

1 

7.7 

20 

12.9 

21 

12.5 

45  years  and  under  50, 

- 

- 

9 

5.8 

9 

5.4 

50  years  and  under  55, 

1 

7.7 

16 

10.3 

17 

10.1 

55  years  and  under  60, 

1 

7.7 

15 

9.7 

16 

9.5 

60  years  and  over. 

4 

30.7 

24 

15.5 

28 

16.7 

Age  not  reported. 

1 

- 

4 

- 

5 

- 

1  The  percentages  in  this  table  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  reporting. 

The  majority  of  the  workers  were  adults,  mostly  women,  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  45.  Only  five  children  under  14  seemed  to  have  any  share 
in  the  work.  Old  peoj)le  in  the  families  of  baseball  workers  were  some- 
times kept  busy  threading  needles,  clipping  ends  of  thread,  and  packing 
the  balls.  Of  173  persons  at  work  on  Sporting  Goods,  only  14  were  males. 
Some  of  these  were  old  men  who  had  given  up  active  outside  work,  and 
a  few  were  disabled  or  temporarily  out  of  employment.  A  woman  who 
had  a  good  output  of  baseballs  said  that  she  could  not  earn  much  if  it 
were  not  for  her  "  two  fathers  ",  her  own  and  her  husband's  father,  both 
over  70,  who  lived  with  her  and  did  nearly  all  of  the  rougher  work  on  her 
product.    Very  few  women  were  without  a  male  wage-earner  in  the  family. 
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Usually  the  husband  turns  in  the  Avhole  of  his  weekly  wage  toward  the 
family  expenses.  Where  the  husband  is  dead,  sons  and  daughters  take  up 
the  responsibility  of  the  family  expenses.  As  the  children's  wages  are 
raised  from  time  to  time  the  necessity  for  the  mother's  carrying  on  home 
work  disappears. 

(2)     Eaenings  and  Incomes. 

(a)     Annual  Earnings  from  Home  Worh. 
The  following  tables  show  the  number  earning  specified  amounts  and 
the  percentage  earning  less  than  specified  amounts. 

Table  60.  —  Number  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  on  Sporting  Goods  Earning  each 

Classified  Amount  a  Year. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 

Number  op  Families  Earning  a  Year  — 

Number  of  Workers 
IN  Families. 

Less 
than 

$25 

$25 

to 

$49.99 

$50 

to 

$99.99 

$100 

to 

$149.99 

$150 

to 

$199.99 

$200 

to 

$249.99 

$250 

to 

$299.99 

$300 
and 
over 

All  Families. 

One  worker, 
Two  workers,    . 
Three  workers, . 
Four  workers,  . 

137 

105 
29 
2 

1 

133 

102 

28 
2 

1 

19 

15 
4 

30 

25 
4 

1 

64 

48 
15 

1 

13 

12 

1 

4 

1 
3 

- 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Families  of  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Families. 

One  worker, 
Two  workers,    . 
Three  workers, . 
Four  workers,  . 


107 

81 

23 

2 

1 


Table  61.  —  Percentage  of  Families  of  Home  Workers  on  Sporting  Goods  Earning  less 

than  Specified  Amount  a  Year. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Num- 
ber re- 
port- 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 

Percentage  op  Families  Earning  a  Year  — 

Number  of  Workers 
IN  Families. 

Less 
than 
$25 

Less 
than 
$50 

Less 
than 
$100 

Less 
than 
$150 

Less 
than 
$200 

Less 
than 
$250 

Less 
than 
$300 

Less 
than 
$350 

All  Families. 

One  worker. 
Two  workers,    . 
Three  workers,  . 
Four  workers,   . 

137 

105 

29 

2 

1 

133 

102 

28 

2 

1 

14.3 

14.7 
14.3 

36.8 

39.2 
28.6 
50.0 

85.0 

86.3 
82.1 
50.0 
100.0 

94.7 

98.0 
82.1 
100.0 
100.0 

97.7 

99.0 
92.9 
100.0 
100.0 

97.7 

99.0 
92.9 
100.0 
100.0 

99.2 

100.0 
96.4 
100.0 
100.0 

99.2 

100.0 
96.4 
100.0 
100.0 

Families  of  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Families. 

One  worker. 
Two  workers,  . 
Three  workers,  . 
Four  workers,   . 


107 

81 

23 

2 

1 


6.5 

8.6 


26.2 

29.6 
13.0 
50.0 


81.3 

82.7 
78.3 
50.0 
100.0 


93.5 

97.5 
78.3 
100.0 
100.0 


97.2 

98.8 
91.3 
100.0 
100.0 


97.2 

98.8 
91.3 
100.0 
100.0 


99.1 

100.0 
95.7 
100.0 
100.0 


99.1 

100.0 
95.7 
100.0 
100.0 
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All  but  seven  of  the  133  families  for  whom  complete  pay-rolls  for  the 
year  were  available,  earned  less  than  $150.  In  general,  the  earnings  cor- 
responded to  those  in  other  industries,  except  that  they  did  not  run  as  high 
as  in  Wearing  Apparel.  In  Sporting  Goods  only  two  individual  home 
workers  earned  more  than  $150  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  of  whom 
made  between  $150  and  $200,  and  one  between  $250  and  $300.  The 
aggregate  earnings  of  groups  of  workers  ranged  only  slightly  higher; 
three  groups  of  two  workers  each  earned  $150  and  less  than  $200;  two 
groups  earned  over  $200,  one  between  $250  and  $300,  and  one  between 
$350  and  $400. 

(&)     Incomes  from  All  Sources. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  incomes  from  sources  exclusive  of 
home  work. 


Table  62,  — Annual  Earnings  of  Families  from  Home  Work  on  Sporting  Goods  and 

Incomes  from  Other  Sources. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Fam- 
ilies 

Number  having  Annual  Earnings  exclusive  of 
Home  Work  of  — 

De- 
pend- 
ent on 
Home 
Work 
Only 

Annual  Earnings 
FROM  Home  Work. 

$50 
and 
under 
$250 

$250 
and 
under 
$500 

$500 
and 
under 
$750 

$750 
and 
under 
$1,000 

$1,000 
and 
under 
$1,250 

$i,25a 

and 
Over 

In- 
come 

not 
Stated 

All  Fami 

Under  $25,     . 
$25  and  under    $50 
$50  and  under  $100 
$100  and  under  $150 
$150  and  under  $200 
$200  and  under  $250 
$250  and  under  $300 
$350  and  under  $400 
Earnings  not  report( 

Ues 

3d. 

137 

19 
30 
64 
13 
4 

2 
1 
4 

2 

2 

9 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

32 

6 
7 
11 
5 
2 

1 

32 

4 

6 

19 

2 

1 

24 

2 
8 
11 
2 

1 

16 

3 

1 
11 

1 

21 

4 
5 
7 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Although  the  earnings  of  Sporting  Goods  workers  ranged  lower  than 
in  Wearing  Apparel,  the  families  as  a  rule  had  substantial  incomes  from 
other  sources.  Over  three-fifths  (62.6  per  cent)  of  the  115  families  for 
whom  information  was  available  had  an  annual  income,  exclusive  of  home 
work,  of  $750  or  over,  and  40  of  those,  or  more  than  one-third  (34.8  per 
cent)  had  an  annual  income  of  more  than  $1,000.  In  a  few  cases  ex- 
tremely low  incomes  were  reported. 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  the  low  level  of  annual  earnings,  the  hourly 
rates  were  grouped  about  an  extremely  low  figure,  68.5  per  cent  earning 
eight  cents  an  hour  or  less. 

(3)     Working  Conditions. 
Owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  their  occupation,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  workers  of  all  grades  of  earning  capacity  were  non-employed  in  the 
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course  of  the  year.  The  period  of  non-employment  lasted  usually  from  one 
to  six  months,  quite  long  enough  to  seriously  handicap  any  workers  who 
might  be  dependent  on  home  work  earnings  for  a  part  of  their  supports 
A  number  of  workers  were  idle  for  a  time  on  account  of  household  duties 
or  because  they  had  tired  of  the  work,  and  a  still  smaller  number  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  illness ;  but  such  causes  affected  only  a 
small  number  of  workers  as  compared  with  the  seasonal  fluctuations  of 
the  trade  and  their  far-reaching  effect. 

The  needles,  wax,  and  tweezers  used  in  connection  with  these  processes 
formed  a  varying  item  of  expense  for  the  worker,  in  addition  to  the  five 
cents  a  week  charged  as  rent  for  the  clamps  used  in  stitching  balls.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  workers  called  at  the  factory  or  at  the  contractor's  shop 
for  their  materials,  and  the  rest  had  them  delivered.  If  they  were  obliged 
to  call  for  the  goods,  car  fare  would  make  an  additional  item  of  expense 
for  those  living  at  a  distance.  The  margin  of  profit  is  so  small  that  one 
contractor,  according  to  a  statement  which  she  made  to  the  investigator, 
refused  to  give  work  to  people  who  must  necessarily  pay  car  fare  in  order 
to  get  their  materials. 

Very  few  workers  reported  that  they  had  changed  employers  during 
the  year.  The  establishments  making  Sporting  Goods  were  few  in  num- 
ber, so  that  a  worker  in  a  small  city  or  town  would  find  it  hard  to  get  work 
in  her  own  trade  except  under  one  manufacturer ;  and,  although  the  various 
home  processes  connected  with  other  industries  could  easily  be  learned,  the 
workers  rarely  changed  from  one  occupation  to  another,  even  in  the  dull 
seasons  of  their  own  industry. 

Over  one-half  of  the  persons  carrying  on  home  processes  on  Sporting 
Goods  were  found  at  work  in  their  kitchens,  alternating  sewing  on  balls 
or  running  pants  with  various  household  duties.  In  a  few  cases  where 
the  families  lived  in  crowded  quarters,  bedrooms  were  used  for  work- 
places. Only  three  regular  workrooms  were  found.  In  general,  however, 
the  rooms  were  clean  and  well-kept,  and  sometimes  gave  evidence  of  un- 
usually high  standards  of  housekeeping.  Occasionally,  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  the  larger  cities  conditions  were  found  which  seemed  in  urgent 
need  of  regulation.  The  conditions  in  those  homes  where  cleanliness  was 
little  regarded  and  where  disease  might  prevail  without  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  give  out  the  work  show,  conclusively,  the  necessity  of  such 
regulations  as  would  afford  protection  both  to  the  worker  and  the  public. 
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6.     OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

BY  MARGARET  S.  DISMORR. 

A.    Introductory. 

Among  the  other  industries  in  which  home  work  was  found  to  a  less 
extent  than  in  the  five  principal  ones  considered,  those  giving  out  work 
on  brushes  and  silk  materials  employed  the  largest  numbers  of  outside 
workers.  Home  workers  on  brushes  and  silk  goods  were  found  chiefly  in 
the  rural  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The  work  was  usually  carried  on  in  the 
kitchen,  where  conditions  as  to  hygiene  and  cleanliness  were  frequently 
unsatisfactory.  Silk  was  picked  on  the  floor  and  tooth  brush  bristles  were 
picked  on  the  floor  or  table,  over  a  piece  of  black  paper  or  cardboard. 
Every  tooth  brush,  however,  is  sterilized  at  the  factory  when  finished. 

B.    Brushes. 

Three  manufacturers  of  brushes,  located  in  Boston,  Attleborough,  and 
ISTorthampton,  reported  home  work.  The  products  are  hair  brushes  and 
tooth  brushes.  The  chief  processes  performed  in  homes  are  "  drawing  " 
brushes  and  picking  bristles.  Both  hair  and  tooth  brushes  can  be  hand 
drawn,  but  home  work  is  most  usual  on  tooth  brushes.  All  tooth  brushes 
with  cement  stripes  at  the  back  are  hand  drawn,  that  is,  the  bunches  of 
bristles  are  wired  and  "  drawn  "  through  the  holes  in  the  head  by  hand. 
This  is  done  with  the  help  of  a  machine  which  holds  the  bristles,  brush, 
and  spool  of  wire  in  position  and  which,  by  the  pressure  of  the  worker's 
foot  on  a  treadle,  releases  the  right  quantity  of  bristles  to  fill  one  hole. 
The  worker  threads  the  wire  through  a  hole,  loops  it  round  the  bunch  of 
bristles,  and  then  draws  the  wire  tightly  back  through  the  hole.  This 
bends  the  bristles  double  and  fixes  them  in  the  hole.  When  the  brush  has 
been  drawn,  the  wired  grooves  at  the  back  are  filled  with  cement  at  the 
factory.  Most  tooth  brushes  have  about  40  holes  and  can  be  drawn  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  payment  to  home  workers  for  this  work  varies ;  a 
specimen  rate  is  $1.32  for  drawing  a  gross  of  brushes.  Picking  bristles, 
or  separating  black  from  white  bristles  in  order  that  tooth  brushes  may  be 
all  of  one  shade,  is  less  skilled  work  and  is  often  done  by  children.  The 
work  is  trying  to  the  eyes,  especially  when  done  at  night.  The  rate  of 
payment  is  one  dollar  a  pound  and  the  time  required  for  a  pound  is  usually 
about  20  hours.  The  variable  quality  of  the  bristles  makes  the  process 
longer  in  some  cases  and  shorter  in  others.  When  the  picking  is  easy  a 
worker  can  make  from  10  to  20  cents  an  hour. 
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All  other  work  on  tooth  brushes  is  done  in  the  factory  and  even  the 
two  processes  above  mentioned  are  occasionally  performed  there.  Bristles 
can  be  put  in  brushes  by  power  machines  in  the  factory  instead  of  being 
drawn;  in  fact,  the  stapling  machine  is  actually  beginning  to  displace 
home  workers  in  this  process.  All  of  the  home  workers  on  brushes  call 
for  their  work  and  return  it  to  the  factory  at  their  own  expense.  There 
are  no  contractors  in  this  industry. 

C.    Silk  Goods. 

Keports  as  to  home  work  were  received  from  11  establishments  pro- 
ducing silk  and  silk  goods.  Two  of  them  gave  out  home  work.  In  addi- 
tion, a  box  factory  reported  home  work  on  darning  silk  samples.  The 
work  done  by  home  workers  includes  picking  silk,  reeling  and  labeling 
embroidery  silk,  mounting  "  silk  cultures  "  for  advertisement,  and  wind- 
ing specimens  of  darning  silk  to  be  sold  with  silk  hose.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  home  workers  is  employed  at  picking  silk,  that  is,  removing  cotton 
threads  from  raw  and  spun  silk  waste.  The  50-pound  sacks  of  waste  are 
called  for  and  returned  by  the  workers  or  their  children,  and  much  of  the 
work,  which  is  entirely  unskilled,  is  done  by  children.  The  rate  of  pay 
is  $3  a  sack.  Most  of  the  families  take  about  a  week  to  pick  a  sack ;  but 
their  hours  of  labor  are  irregular,  and  as  this  work  is  never  done  in  thc- 
factory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  could  be  earned  in  a 
week  by  a  steady  worker. 
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SPECIAL  EEPOETS   OX  HOME   WORK. 

The  question  of  home  work  has  had  an  increasing  amount  of  attention 
in  this  country  since  the  early  nineties.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  published  in  1890,  aroused  great 
interest  in  the  United  States  and  stimulated  inquiries  into  the  extent  to 
which  the  sweating  system  prevailed  and  the  evils  which  it  involved.  The 
term  "  sweating  system  "  was  used  to  indicate  both  home  work  as  it  has 
been  defined  in  this  report  and  work  in  small  shops  under  contractors;  it 
describes  the  excessively  long  hours  and  high  rate  of  speed  which  existed 
almost  universally  in  the  small  shops  and  home  workrooms.  At  that  time 
the  system  was  supposed  to  be  confined  almost  wholly  to  making  ready- 
made  clothing. 

The  seventh  biennial  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1892,  contains  the  results  of  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  sweating 
system  in  Chicago.  The  canvass  of  the  bureau  included  666  establish- 
ments and  10,933  employees,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  men  and  boys. 
There  were  1,836  persons  reported  as  home  finishers.  The  report  gives  a 
synopsis  of  the  piece-rates  for  the  various  kinds  of  work,  but  presents  no 
classified  wages.  Six  possible  remedial  measures  were  enumerated  as 
follows,  but  no  recommendations  were  made: 

1.  The  licensing  of  contractors. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  tenement-made  articles. 

3.  The  regTdation  of  the  age  at  which  children  may  work,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children. 

4.  The  placing  of  tags  on  all  articles  made  by  contractors. 

5.  The  equipment  of  all  shops  with  mechanical  power  for  running 
machines. 

6.  The  provision  of  separate  apartments  for  pressers. 

In  1893  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  made  an  investigation  into  the  "  effect  of  the  so-called 
'  sweating  system '  of  tenement -house  labor  upon  manufactures  of  clothing 
and  other  manufactures  ".^      The  Committee  found  that  approximately 

1  House  Report  No.  2309,  52nd  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
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50  per  cent  of  tbe  ready-made  clothing  was  made  under  sweat-shop  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  wages  of  the  tenement  workers  were  fully  25  per 
cent  less  than  those  paid  in  large  shops  for  the  same  work.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  Federal  legislation  requiring  the  adoption  of  a  tag 
by  which  any  article  could  be  traced  directly  to  the  spot  where  it  or  any 
l)art  of  it  was  made.  Licensing,  registry,  and  inspection  of  workrooms 
were  left  to  State  and  municipal  authority. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  sweating  system  in  Philadelphia 
are  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  for  the  same  year.  The  adoption  of  a  tag  to  be  affixed  to  all 
tenement-made  goods  was  recommended. 

In  1896  a  report  by  Henry  White,  secretary  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America,  was  published  by  the  Federal  DejDartment  of  Labor. ^ 
The  report  summarized  the  sweat-shop  legislation  of  the  various  States 
up  to  that  time  and  indicated  a  belief  that  the  evils  of  the  system  were 
gradually  being  corrected. 

Three  investigations  of  sweating  in  the  garment-making  trades  in  Wis- 
consin are  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  1901-1902.  The  first  two  covered  79  shops  employing  1,177 
persons.  ISTinety-two  per  cent  of  the  male  workers  were  found  to  receive 
seven  dollars  a  week  or  more  and  90  per  cent  of  the  female  workers  six 
dollars  a  week  or  less.  The  third  investigation  had  to  do  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  shops.  A  fourth  investigation  in  the  same  industry  is  summarized 
in  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1903-1904. 
The  range  of  wages  was  found  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious investigation. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  reports,  interest  has  spread  to  the  other 
branches  of  tenement  industry.  The  Consumers'  League  has  published 
studies  into  the  conditions  of  home  manufacture  in  various  industries, 
A  study  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Women's  Work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  published  in  1913,  de- 
scribes the  working  conditions  of  an  industry  conspicuous  for  its  relation 
to  home  work  —  artificial  flower  making.-  The  investigation  included 
110  families  of  home  workers,  with  371  members  who  worked  on  flowers. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  workers  (48.7  per  cent)  were  found  to  be  imder 
16  years  of  age.  Over  10  per  cent  were  under  eight  years  of  age.  The 
average  weekly  earnings  from  home  work  for  102  families  were  $4.92. 

1  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  4,  May,  1896. 

2  Artificial  Flower  Makers.    By  Mary  Van  Kleeck.    Published  by  The  Survey  Associates.    New  York.    1913. 
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The  volume  includes  a  study  of  conditions  of  employment  in  tlie  artificial 
flower  trade  in  Paris.  The  report  describes  two  possible  remedies  for  the 
evils  of  the  system,  the  establishment  of  minimum  wage  boards  and  the 
prohibition  of  home  work,  but  no  positive  recommendations  are  made. 

The  Immigration  Commission  reported  home  work  in  421  out  of  8,605 
immigrant  households  studied.^  In  the  City  of  Boston  home  work  was 
found  in  49  out  of  1,416  households.  The  principal  occupations  included 
were  tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  sewing. 

"  Men's  Ready-made  Clothing ",  the  second  volume  of  the  Woman 
and  Child  Wage  Earners  series  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor, 
includes  a  section  on  home  work  in  the  clothing  industry.^  The  study  in- 
cluded 1,015  home  workers  in  five  cities  —  Chicago,  Rochester,  ISTew 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  average  weekly  earnings  were 
found  to  be  $3.21.  The  report  emphasizes  the  danger  to  the  consumer  of 
contagion  from  home  finishing. 

A  special  investigation  of  manufacturing  in  tenement  houses  was 
made  for  the  iN'ew  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  by  the 
ISTational  Child  Labor  Committee.  The  Committee  reported  13,268 
licensed  tenements  in  ISTew  York,  each  containing  anywhere  from  three  to 
40  or  50  different  apartments  in  which  the  manufacture  of  41  specified 
articles  may  be  carried  on.  Strong  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  evils  of 
home  work,  —  the  spreading  of  disease,  the  employment  of  young  chil- 
dren, the  effect  on  school  attendance,  the  low  wages  of  home  workers,  and 
the  cost  of  home  work  to  the  community.  A  more  extensive  investigation 
was  recommended  before  any  radical  legislation  should  be  attempted.  The 
following  comment  is  made  on  the  present  regulation  of  home  work: 

By  home-work  or  tenement-work  is  meant  any  kind  of  manufacturing  done  for 
a  manufacturer,  contractor  or  agent  by  persons  not  working  on  the  premises  or 
under  the  supervision  of  such  a  manufacturer,  contractor  or  agent,  the  wages  and 
rates  of  payment  for  these  workers  being  fixed  by  the  persons  giving  out  the  work. 
In  its  essence  home-work,  as  thus  defined,  is  unlawful,  or  at  least  beyond  control 
by  law.  In  New  York  State  we  have  a  Labor  Code,  certain  sections  of  which  exist 
for  the  express  purpose  of  regulating  conditions  under  which  manufacturing  may 
be  carried  on  in  the  State,  but  by  giving  out  home-work  a  manufacturer  is  literally 
able  to  break  every  law  on  the  statute  books.  His  work  may  be  done  in  unclean, 
unsanitary  surroundings,  it  may  be  performed  by  little  children  or  minors  work- 
ing long  hours  after  5  p.m.,  when  the  law  frees  the  girl  and  boy  workers  in  the 
factories,  or  by  young  girls  working  far  into  the  night.  Home-work  means  un- 
regulated manufacturing,  carried  on  beyond  the  possibility  of  control  as  to  hours 

1  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  Vol.  26,  p.  94. 

*  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  2,  pp.  215-318. 
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of  women's  work,  child  labor,  night-work  of  minors,  or  cleanliness  and  sanitation 
of  work-places.  In  its  efforts  to  inspect  the  13,000  licensed  tenements  in  New  York 
city,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  attempting  the  impossible.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  community,  the  gi-eatest  objection  to  home-work  is  its  lawlessness.^ 

Investigations  have  been  undertaken  from  time  to  time  in  European 
countries.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  in 
3  888  to  investigate  the  sweating  system  in  England,  reported  in  1890  that 
the  evils  of  hom.e  work,  low  Avages,  long  hours,  and  unsanitary  conditions, 
"  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  ".^  The  report  continues :  "  The  earnings 
of  the  lowest  class  of  workers  are  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  existence. 
The  hours  of  labor  are  such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers  periods  of 
almost  ceaseless  toil,  hard  and  unlovely  to  the  last  degree.  The  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  the  work  is  conducted  are  not  only  injitrious  to 
the  health  of  the  persons  employed,  but  are  dangerous  to  the  public,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  trades  concerned  in  making  clothes,  as  infectious 
diseases  are  spread  by  the  sale  of  garments  made  in  rooms  inhabited  by 
persons  suffering  from  smallpox  and  other  diseases,"  The  recommenda- 
tions deal  mainly  with  the  advisability  of  additional  regulation  and  inspec- 
tion. The  report  was  followed  at  frequent  intervals  by  minor  reports  by 
public  and  private  agencies.  In  1908  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
a  Select  Committee  on  Home  Work.  In  its  report  ^  the  Committee  depre- 
cates "  the  almost  complete  absence  of  statistics  on  the  subject,"  but  pre- 
sents no  material  with  which  the  want  may  be  supplied.  The  report  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  the  minutes  of  evidence  from  the  various  witnesses 
heard.  The  remedies  recommended  are:  First,  wages  boards,  to  fix  and 
adjust  minimum  time  and  piece-rates ;  second,  regulation  and  inspection 
to  supplement  the  action  of  the  boards, 

A  report  on  lingerie  by  the  French  Bureau  of  Labor,  covering  the 
home  workers  on  white  goods,^  has  been  followed  by  reports  on  the  arti- 
ficial flower  industry,^  and  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.^  The  investigation 
of  the  artificial  flower  industry  covered  416  of  the  24,000  workers  in- 
cluded in  the  industry  in  France.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  Paris 
were  found  to  earn  between  150  and  450  francs  ($30  and  $90)  a  year. 
Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  persons  investigated  worked  10  hours  a  day  or 
more  in  the  good  season,  and  26  per  cent  12  hours  a  day  or  more.  The 
recommendations  were:  First,  an  adjustment  of  the  feather  industry  to 

1  State  of  New  York.    Preliminary  Report  of  the  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.    Albany.    1912. 

2  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Sweating  System,    London.    1890. 

3  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Home  Work.    London.    1908. 

*  Enquete  sur  le  Travail  k  Domicile  dans  I'lndustrie  de  la  Lingerie.    OfBce  du  Travail.    Paris.    1907-1911. 

*  EnquSte  sur  le  Travail  k  Domicile  dans  I'lndustrie  de  la  Fleur  Artificielle.    Paris.    1913. 
'  EnquSte  sur  le  Travail  k  Domicile  dans  I'lndustrie  de  la  Chaussure.    Paris.    1914. 
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the  flower  industry  in  order  that  workers  may  be  skilled  in  both  trades 
and  so  avoid  the  dull  season ;  second,  a  minimum  wage  for  home  workers. 
A  minimum  wage  is  also  advocated  as  the  necessary  remedy  by  Paul 
Boyaval  in  "  La  Lutte  Centre  la  Sweating-System." 

I  or  the  third  inquiry  into  home  work,  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  was 
chosen,  because,  unlike  the  other  industries  investigated,  it  employs  more 
men  than  women  and  because  mechanical  tools  play  an  important  part 
in  the  work.  About  900  persons  furnished  the  data  on  which  the  report 
is  based,  724  being  workers,  130,  manufacturers,  and  the  remaining  46, 
contractors,  trade  union  secretaries,  etc.  The  earnings  of  home  workers 
were  found  to  be  generally  higher  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  than  in 
the  white  goods  or  artificial  flower  industries,  but  being  the  earnings  of 
men,  were  often  insufficient.  Gross  earnings  are  much  reduced  by  the 
cost  of  materials  and  tools.  About  33  per  cent  of  the  home  workers  em- 
ployed on  specialties  reported  net  annual  earnings  of  from  600  to  900 
francs  ($120  to  $180),  the  earnings  of  the  men  being  decidedly  higher 
than  those  of  the  women.  Half  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  reported 
that  their  hours  of  labor  ranged  from  11  to  12  a  day,  while  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  the  men  worked  from  13  to  16  hours  a  day;  50  per  cent  of  the 
women  worked  from  eight  to  10  hours  a  day  and  at  least  30  per  cent  from 
11  to  13  hours  a  day,  although  the  long  days  are  less  frequent  among  the 
women.  According  to  the  authorities  consulted,  home  work  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  is  gradually  disappearing  in  the  large  cities  and  indus- 
trial towns;  in  the  country  districts  it  not  only  persists  but  increases. 

Home  work  in  Germany  has  been  subject  to  official  and  private  inves- 
tigation since  the  eighties.  A  government  report  on  the  garment  trades, 
published  in  1896,^  describes  the  low  rates  of  pay  and  the  long  and 
irregular  hours  prevalent  in  all  trades,  especially  women's  clothing.  More 
recent  is  a  survey  of  home  work  in  the  Handworterbuch  der  Sozialen 
Hygiene  ^  in  which  the  number  of  home  workers  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  is  estimated  at  315,620. 

A  recent  study  in  Belgium  by  Pierre  Verhaegen  ^  outlines  the  char- 
acteristics and  evils  of  home  work  and  the  difficulties  of  two  possible 
remedies  —  prohibition  and  regulation.  The  minimum  wage  is  recom- 
mended as  the  real  solution  of  the  problem. 

A  study  by  Alessandro  Schiavi,^  under  the  direction  of  La  Societa 
TJmanitaria  of  Milan,  emphasizes  the  supplementary  nature  of  the  income 

1  Kleider  und  Wasche-Konfektion.    Kaiserlichea  Statistisches  Amt.    Berlin.    1986. 

2  Handworterbuch  der  Sozialen  Hygiene.     Leipzig.     1912. 

2  Travail  k  Domicile  et  Sweating  System.    By  Pierre  Verhaegen.    Brussels.    1912. 

*  Saggio  di  un'Inchiesta  sul  lavoro  a  domicilio  in  Milano  (1908).    By  Alessandro  Schiavi. 
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from  home  work  and  the  close  connection  of  the  problem  with  the  problem 
of  housing.  The  regulation  of  convent  labor  and  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion into  home  work  in  the  great  urban  centers  is  recommended. 

The  first  volume  of  the  results  of  an  official  investigation  of  home 
work  in  the  ^Netherlands,  covering  about  18,000  workers,  was  published 
in  1911.^  The  report  emphasizes  the  urgent  need  of  reform  in  respect  to 
the  leng-th  of  the  working  day,  the  rates  of  pay,  and  the  conditions  of  work. 

An  investigation  in  Finland  ^  in  1907,  covered  621  shops  and  3,205 
workers  in  the  clothing  trades.  The  average  length  of  work  was  found 
to  be  from  nine  and  one-half  to  10  hours  and  the  range  of  wages  from 
eight  cents  to  $1.15  a  day. 

The  reports  show  little  uniformity  with  regard  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prohibition  of  home 
work  is  seldom  advocated  except  in  this  country.  The  general  trend  seems 
to  be  toward  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage,  with  the  support  of 
adequate  inspection  and  regulation. 

1  Onderzoekingen  naar  de  toestanden  in  de  Nederlandsche  Huisindustrie.    The  Hague.    1911-1914. 
s  Undersokning  af  Nalarbeterskornas.    By  Vera  Hjelt.    Helsingfors.    1908. 
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Append ix    B . 


EXTKACTS   FROM   REPORTS    OF    INSPECTORS    OF    HOME 

WORK. 

The  following  extracts  summarize  the  work  of  inspection  of  tenement 
manufacture  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

1.    MASSACHUSETTS.' 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industkies. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  on  June  1,  1913,  relinquished  all  powers 
it  had  held  under  the  former  statute.  Because  of  the  interval  of  several 
weeks  before  the  appointment  of  this  Board,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  organize  an  investigating  force  prior  to  the 
]st  of  September,  employers  of  home  workers  felt  it  their  right  to  give 
out  work  to  persons  holding  licenses  previously  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  or  without  licenses  at  all,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  Com- 
monwealth should  provide  means  for  granting  proper  licenses  to  their 
workers.  Thus  the  new  Board  started  its  work  on  this  problem  with  an 
accumulation  of  unlicensed  workers  and  a  long  waiting  list  of  those  de- 
siring inspection. 

The  problem  was  attacked  first  through  the  applications  that  came  in, 
and  by  searching  out  the  various  establishments  employing  home  workers. 
As  an  instance  of  constructive  effort  in  finding  new  fields  of  home  workers, 
the  city  of  Haverhill  may  be  cited.  The  State  Board  of  Health  report 
gave  no  intimation  of  licenses  having  been  granted  there,  and  from  private 
organizations  which  had  been  carrying  on  investigations  information  was 
received  that  very  little  home  work  was  performed  in  that  place. 

One  of  the  investigators  of  this  Board  was  sent  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  city,  and,  in  studying  the  shoe  industry,  it  was  found  that  the  making 
of  ornaments  for  shoes  was  largely  carried  on  in  the  homes.  To  make 
the  survey  as  complete  as  possible,  various  persons  and  organizations  were 
consulted,  as  follows:  Board  of  Trade,  Haverhill  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Association,  "  Haverhill  Herald,"  "  Haverhill  Gazette,"  Board  of  Health, 
Business  Agent  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  school  authorities, 
relief  organizations,  nursing  association. 

1  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  1913,  pp.  13-18.     Boston.    1914. 
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All  were  interested  and  cooperative,  and  publicity  in  the  newspapers 
was  of  great  help  in  acquainting  the  people  with  the  law.  Twenty-two 
employers  in  that  city  have  already  sent  in  lists  of  their  home  workers, 
many  more  have  asked  for  information,  and  1,000  applications  for  licenses 
in  Haverhill  alone  have  been  registered  up  to  the  date  of  this  report. 

This  same  method  is  being  followed  in  Worcester,  where  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  investigations  of  the  child  labor  committee,  the  officials 
of  which  were  most  generous  with  information  and  help.  Springfield  and 
the  surrounding  towns  have  also  been  visited  and  canvassed  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  find  that  our  endeavors  are  meeting 
with  co-operation,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  100  employers  are  send- 
ing to  us  each  month  lists  of  their  home  workers,  without  compelling  us 
in  any  case  to  resort  to  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  sections  106 
to  111  of  chapter  514  of  the  Acts  of  1909. 

Statistical  Report. 

Total  number  of  visits  made  from  Sept.  1,  1913,  to  Jan.  1,  1914,  .         .        .  4,690 

Total  number  of  hcenses  granted, 2,834 

Licenses  refused, 154 

Licenses  revoked, 55 

Not  found  and  not  in, 1,544 

Reinspected, 94 

Not  desiring  work, 165 

2.    NEW  YORK." 

On  October  1,  1913,  there  were  outstanding  11,183  licenses  in  the 
greater  city. 

Ten  inspectors  were  detailed  to  this  Division  ^  during  the  year,  and 
.  .  .  their  labors  combined  produced  visitations  to  17,023  different  tene- 
ments and  other  buildings  affected  by  the  law,  and  in  every  section  of  the 
greater  city,  as  follows:  10,985  licensed  tenement  houses,  325  licensed  rear 
shop  buildings,  1,959  buildings  for  which  requests  had  been  filed  for  new 
licenses,  284  revisits  to  buildings  where  licenses  had  been  denied,  2,601 
observation  visits  to  buildings  suspected  of  violating  the  law  (this  was  very 
largely  due  to  patrol  work  in  congested  sections)  and  869  licensed  build- 
ings against  which  sanitary  orders  had  been  issued  as  result  of  regular 
inspections. 

These  figures  of  compliance  visits  take  no  account  of  revisits  for  the 
same  purpose,  nor  of  hundreds  of  other  revisits  made  to  enforce  orders 

1  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  12  months  ended 
September  30,  1913,  pp.  49-52.    Albany.    1914. 

'  Division  of  Homework  Inspection  in  the  State  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection. 
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promptly.  I  canceled  1,587  licenses  during  the  year,  while  198  were 
revoked  for  sanitary  causes,  as  required  by  law.  There  were  77  applica- 
tions canceled  for  various  reasons.  A  total  of  162  children  under  16 
years  of  age  were  reported  at  work  in  the  home,  111  of'  which  number 
attended  school.  The  balance,  who  attended  no  school,  were  nearly  all 
new  arrivals  in  this  country.  These  children  were  found  at  work  after 
school  hours,  or  on  days  when  the  schools  were  not  in  session.  All  chil- 
dren reported  as  not  attending  school  were  promptly  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  be  attended  to  under  the  Compulsory  Education  Law,  as 
no  power  was  vested  in  this  Division  to  treat  otherwise.  There  were  447 
persons  found  illegally  employed  in  living  rooms  by  the  tenant  worker 
therein.  All  such  violations  were  promptly  dealt  with  by  having  the  out- 
side hands  discharged  or  the  work  stopped  by  tagging.  In  all  cases  where 
the  tenant  employer  hesitated  or  refused  to  comply,  the  application  of 
the  tenement  tag  had  the  desired  effect.  A  total  of  856  persons,  not 
members  of  the  family,  were  found  employed  by  custom  dressmakers. 
This  employment  was  legal,  for  it  was  consistent  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  100,  relating  to  work  of  this  class  done  on  the  ground 
floor  or  second  floor  of  tenement  houses.  Very  largely  as  the  result  of 
patrolling  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  where  work  is  congested,  1,837 
owners  or  agents  were  served  with  notice  under  section  105  for  work 
being  done  in  un-licensed  houses.  Quite  a  good  many  owners  will  not 
allow  tenants  to  do  work  of  a  public  character  in  their  apartments  if  they 
know  it,  and  in  consequence  of  our  notice  the  offending  tenant  is  often 
ordered  to  cease  work  or  move.  I  caused  investigation  to  be  made  of  500 
houses  where  work  had  ceased  or  licenses  were  removed,  and  in  only  17 
of  this  number  was  work  found  going  on  which  came  under  the  law.  I 
consider  this  a  very  remarkable  showing  on  this  point.  There  were  26 
cases  of  disease  reported  by  the  inspectors,  and  only  four  of  such  cases 
were  found  in  living  rooms  where  work  was  also  reported.  The  tenement 
tag  was  used  in  228  cases,  while  in  36  of  these  cases  the  inspector  also 
seized  the  goods  tagged  as  provided  in  section  102.  The  tag  is  a  most 
effective  argument  to  use  in  obstinate  cases,  as  it  leaves  the  offender  no 
choice  but  to  clean  or  remain  idle.  Its  use  also  has  the  merit  of  arousing 
the  anger  of  the  worker,  very  often  to  the  fighting  pitch.  It  is  a  common 
act  of  the  inspectors  to  call  in  a  policeman  or  a  second  inspector  when 
he  has  a  case  where  the  work  must  be  stopped  by  the  use  of  the  tenement 
tag.  Two  of  the  inspectors  were  severely  assaulted  this  past  season.  In 
one  case  a  father  and  son  fell  upon  the  inspector  and  beat  him,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  second  inspector  was  present.     These  parties 
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were  arrested  and  received  a  thirtv-daj  jail  sentence  for  their  act.  In 
the  second  case,  the  assault  was  bj  a  woman  sympathizer,  on  a  woman 
inspector,  who  had  seized  some  coats  in  a  very  dirty  house  and  was 
removing  them*  to  the  express  office.  The  assault  was  made  on  the  street, 
and  the  inspector  was  so  badly  injured  that  she  was  incapacitated  for 
work  for  nearly  three  months,  having  been  cut  and  scratched  by  the 
assailant  from  which  blood  poisoning  set  in.  During  all  this  time  she 
was  under  medical  treatment.  I  make  mention  of  these  cases  here  to 
indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  the  inspector  has  to  contend  with  in  his 
efforts  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  strike  of  the  ready-made  clothing  workers  caused  considerable 
slackness  in  home  work  during  its  continuance.  As  soon  as  a  settlement 
was  reached  there  was  a  rush  by  employing  contractors  to  make  up  for 
the  time  lost  by  the  strike,  and  work  was  sent  out  to  tenement  houses 
wherever  a  worker  could  be  obtained,  without  any  regard  for  law  or 
license.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  the  inspectors  were  kept  very  busy 
for  months,  but  by  a  liberal  use  of  both  the  tag  and  the  courts,  a  check 
was  placed  on  the  contractors,  and  a  more  normal  condition  made  to 
prevail.  Altogether  74  employers  were  haled  to  court  on  the  complaint 
of  the  inspectors  for  placing  out  their  work  unlawfully.  The  total  of  all 
persons  found  at  work  in  living  apartments  this  year  is  16,714,  against 
16,303  reported  last  year.  The  number  of  stores  and  other  shops  found 
in  tenement  houses  was  1,134,  with  3,266  workers,  including  the  pro- 
prietors, against  1,500  shops  and  4,140  workers  last  year.  These  com- 
parisons show  that  the  total  of  all  workers  varies  but  little.  This  fact 
will  be  further  emphasized  if  the.  comparisons  be  extended  to  the  past  four 
years.  I  removed  licenses  from  a  total  of  1,785  buildings,  and  1,728 
new  licenses  were  granted.  These  figures  do  not  mean  the  stopping  of 
the  work  of  so  many  old  tenement  workers  and  admitting  a  new  flock  in 
their  places;  it  is  merely  indicative  of  the  moving  about  of  the  people 
engaged  in  this  class  of  labor.     This  condition  is  constant. 

Out  of  a  total  of  20,083  workers  found  in  licensed  buildings  of  all 
sorts,  the  numbers  at  work  on  different  classes  of  goods  were  7,530  on 
custom-made  clothing;  8,417  on  ready-made  clothing;  1,747  on  artificial 
flowers ;  1,015  on  feathers,  and  1,374  on  other  articles.  These  workers 
were  distributed  by  races  as  follows:  Italians,  10,753;  Jews,  6,544; 
Germans,  1,127;  Americans,  666,  with  the  remainder  scattered  among 
28  other  nationalities  with  but  small  numbers  in  any  one. 

The  general  conditions  are  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  expected,  and  I 
might  add,  as  good  as  the  weather  and  the  Street  Cleaning  Department 
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will  permit  in  the  so-called  congested  (neglected)  sections  of  the  city. 
The  bulk  of  inspection  work  is  done  between  October  and  May  of  each 
year,  when  the  housing  conditions  are  at  their  very  worst,  yet  we  do  not 
find  any  real  intolerable  conditions  or  abuses.  We  find,  as  we  always 
will  find,  the  poor,  who  have  no  time  for  anything  but  to  struggle  for 
existence,  the  untidy  who  must  be  forced  to  observe  even  ordinary  cleanly 
conditions,  and  congestion  of  families  crowded  into  single  apartments  in 
twos  and  threes  by  reason  of  high  rents.  There  seems  to  be  no  cure  for 
these  conditions,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  constantly  increasing  them. 

We  find  no  real  antagonism  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  from  any 
source,  except  in  an  isolated  case  here  and  there.  Employers,  especially 
the  manufacturers,  lend  willing  co-operation  to  the  advice  or  suggestions 
of  the  officers  of  the  Department. 

(Signed)         DANIEL  O'LEARY, 

Chief  of  Homework  Division. 

Table  A.  —  Statement  of  Licenses  for  Entire  Period  of  Amended  Laxo  {October  1, 1904 

to  September  30,  1913.) 


Classification. 


New  York 
State 


New  York 
City 


Remainder 
of  State 


Applications  received 

Applications  granted, 

Applications  refused,    ....... 

Applications  canceled,  . 

Applications  pending, 

Licenses  canceled  at  request  of  applicants. 
Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions,   . 

Total  number  of  licensed  premises,  September  30,  1913, 


21,117 

19,291 

236 

1,579 

11 


7,011 
497 


11,783 


20,323 

18,519 

214 

1,579 

11 


6,839 

497 


11,183 


794 
772 
22 


172 


600 


Table  B.  —  Record  of  Licenses  for  1913  and  1912. 


1913 

1912 

Classipication. 

New  York 
State 

New  York 
City 

Remainder 
Of  State 

New  York 
State 

Total  Applications. 

2,069 

1,965 

104 

1,944 

Applications  pending  October  1,  1912 

Applications  received  during  year, 

27 
2,042 

27 
1,938 

104 

6 
1,938 

On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted 

Applications  refused,    . 

Applications  canceled, 

Applications  pending, 

2,069 

1,609 

408 

41 

11 

1,965 

1,524 

389 

41 

11 

104 
85 
19 

1,9U 

1,746 

136 

35 

27 

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted, 

Applications  refused  again 

Applications  canceled 

301 

205 

60 

36 

284 
194 
54 
36 

17 
11 
6 

117 
91 
19 

7 

Licenses  canceled  at  request  of  licensee,           .... 
Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions,        .... 

1,628 
198 

1,587 
198 

41 

3,480 
226 
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3.  UNITED  KINGDOM.^ 
Tlie  Home  Work  Orders  are  being  satisfactorily  enforced.  This  sub- 
ject is  dealt  with  at  greatest  length  by  the  Lady  Inspectors,  and  the  in- 
dustries which  came  under  special  observation  were :  —  cosaques  and 
Christmas  stockings,  shrimp  shelling  and  potting,  machine-made  lace,  and 
file-cutting,  but  machine-made  lace  called  for  special  attention,  and  Miss 
Anderson  herself  made  some  personal  study  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
(see  Particulars)  and  reports  fully  thereon.  Miss  Martindale  visited 
outworkers  employed  in  file-cutting.  She  found  the  women  had  all  been 
employed  previous  to  marriage  in  the  factories,  and  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, aware  of  the  dangers  and  of  the  advisability  of  not  carrying  on 
the  work  in  the  kitchen  and  living-rooms.  She  does  not  think  this  is  a 
trade  likely  to  increase  as  regards  home  work,  as  files  are  now  being  cut 
by  machinery.    Miss  Ahrons  reports  on  cosaques. 


I  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the  Year  1912.    London.    1913.    Pages 
xrvi,  247. 
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SPECIMEN  FOKMS  OF  INQUIRY. 
CIRCULAR  LETTER  AND  SCHEDULE  SENT  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

OIl;^  CIommantui?altt][  of  MviBBVitl^iiBtttB  » 

BUREAU   OF  STATISTICS 

LABOR    DIVISION 

State  House,  Boston 
Charles   F.  Gettemy 
director 

Deak  Sir: 

This  Bureau  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  Home  Work  in  the  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  would  greatly  appreciate  your  co-operation  in  furnishing  us  with 
information  asked  for  on  the  enclosed  form. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  any  information  you  may  be  willing  to  furnish 
will  be  used  solely  for  statistical  purposes  and  will  not  be  published  under  your 
name. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  1  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  F.  GETTEMY, 

Director. 
HOME  WORK. 
Definition:  By  Home  Work  in  this  instance  is  meant  any  kind  of  manufacturing  or  work 
done  for  a  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  his  agent,  by  persons  not  working  on  the  premises. 

1.  Industry : 

(Refers  to  the  general  character  of  the  work  performed  by  the  establishment;  for  example, 

boots  and  shoes.) 

2.  Product    

(Refers  to  the  particular  output;  for  example,  women's  shoes.) 

3.  Describe  the  kind  of  work  done  off  the  premises.  If  no  work  of  any  description  is  given 
out  by  any  department, write  "NONE"  and  return  this  schedule  in  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope 
in  order  that  further  correspondence  may  be  rendered  xmnecessary. 


4.     Is  the  work  distributed  by  agents  or  contractors  or  directly  from  the  establishment? . 


5.  Average  number  of  home  workers  employed  during  the  busy  season 

6.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  home  workers  during  the  last  financial  year 
of  yoiu-  establishment?     $ for  year  ending 191 

7.  If  Home  Work  was  given  out  in  former  years,  but  is  now  abandoned,  kindly  state  when 

it  was  given  up 19 ...  .  and  why? 

Date 191     . 
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Part  VI. 

Action  affecting  Labor  during  the  Legis- 
lative Session  of  1914. 

INDEX  OF  THE  NEW  STATUTES,  FINAL  DISPOSITION  OF  BILLS  INTRODUCED, 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ON  PENDING  LEGISLATION, 

AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

(Issued  as  Labor  Bulletin  No.  102.) 


[VI.  1] 


Action  afeecting  Laboe  dueing  the  Legisla- 
tive Session  of  1914. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

This  Bulletin  contains  a  classified  list  of  the  95  laws  affecting  labor 
passed  bj  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  during  the  session  of  1914,  an 
index  of  all  bills  affecting  labor  introduced  at  the  session,  showing  the 
action  taken  on  each,  recommendations  and  messages  of  the  Governor  con- 
cerning labor,  and  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  on  pending  legislation. 

Presentations  of  indices  and  opinions  similar  to  those  published  herein 
have  in  previous  years  been  published  in  conjunction  with  the  text  of 
the  laws  passed  at  the  preceding  session,  but,  since  a  compilation  of  all 
the  labor  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  is  now  in  preparation,  the  index  and 
opinions  for  1914  are  issued  separately  for  the  sake  of  earlier  publication. 

A  syllabus  of  the  matter  presented  in  this  bulletin  follows : 

PAGES 

I.  Classified  list  of  labor  laws  of  1914, 4-8 

II.  Index  of  bills  introduced  during  the  session  of  1914, 9-45 

III.  Opinions  of  the  attorney-general  on  pending  legislation,      ....  46-58 

IV.  Recommendations  concerning  labor  in  the  inaugural  message  of  Governor 

Walsh,  1914, 59-63 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  index  of  labor  bills  acted  upon  during  the 
session  of  1914  occupies  the  gTeater  portion  of  this  bulletin.  Approxi- 
mately 500  bills  directly  and  indirectly  affecting  labor  (out  of  about  3,400 
bills  of  all  kinds)  were  considered  during  the  session,  and,  while  many  of 
these  bills  were  proposed  as  amendments  of  laws  of  previous  years,  or 
were,  in  a  measure,  duplicated  by  other  bills  of  the  session,  their  mere 
number  indicates-  the  widespread  interest  now  being  manifested  in  legis- 
lation affecting  the  interest  and  well-being  of  the  wage-earners  in  this 
State.  Furthermore,  the  attention  given  by  the  Legislature  to  measures 
of  this  character  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  new  and  amending 
labor  laws  (95  in  all)  passed  during  the  session. 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  LABOK  LAWS  OF  1914. 
In  the  following  classification  of  the  year's  laws  are  shown  in  the  first 
column  the  general  classes  of  laws,  in  the  second  the  main  subjects  treated 
in  the  laws,  and  in  the  third  the  chapter  numbers.     (R.  indicates  resolves.) 

Classification.  Subjects  Treated.  Chapters. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws,     Providing  for  compilation  of  laws  relating  to 

labor, 36R 

Posting  information  in  industrial  establish- 
ments,      263 

Qualifications  of  inspectors  of  masonry  con- 
struction employed  by  the  Commonwealth, 
or  by  counties,  cities  and  towns,        .  .  540 

Annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and 

industries,        ......  533 

Annual  report  of  the  industrial  accident  board,         656 


Safety  and  Sanitation, 


Safety. 

Extending  time  within  which  the  commission 
to  investigate  the  regulations  in  force  rela- 
tive to  building  construction,  alterations, 
and  maintenance  is  required  to  report. 

Extending  time  within  which  the  board  of 
elevator  regulations  is  required  to  report. 

Amendment  to  the  building  law  of  the  city  of 

Boston,  .  .  .  .  .    205,  595,  782 

Prohibiting  the  locking  of  doors  of  buildings 
in  which  operatives  are  employed, 

Fire  .escapes  over  public  streets  in  city  of 
Worcester,       ...... 

Construction  and  inspection  of  tanks  con- 
taining compressed  air  used  in  operating 
pneumatic  machinery,       .... 

Safety  valves  on  ammonia  compressors, 

Operation  of  the  cinematograph,  . 

Fire  prevention  in  the  metropolitan  district,    . 


15R 


8R 


566 


234 


127,  649 
467 
791 
795 


Sanitation. 

Sanitary  conditions  in  industrial  establish- 
ments,   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  328 

Medical  and  surgical  chests  in  factories  and 

machine  shops,         .....  557 

Prohibiting  defacement  of  toilet  appliances 

in  industrial  establishments,       .  .  .  164 

Toilet  facilities  in  industrial  establish- 
ments,    .......  726 
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Classification. 

Industrial  Injuries  and  Com- 
pensation. 


Child  Labor, 


Woman  Labor, 


Subjects  Treated.  Chapters. 

Amendments  to  workmen's  compensation 
act,         ....... 

Compensation  for  industrial  injuries  received 
by  laborers  employed  by  Boston  transit 
commission,     ...... 

Authorizing  certain  towns  to  submit  to  voters 
an  act  providing  compensation  for  industrial 
injuries  of  public  employees. 

Ibid.  —  City  of  Brockton,    .... 

Ibid.  —  City  of  Chicopee,     .... 

Ibid.  —  Town  of  Swampscott, 

Massachusetts  employees'  insurance  associa- 
tion,      ....... 

Proof  of  contributory  negligence  in  actions  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  for  injuries, 

Payment  of  loss  under  contracts  for  casualty 
insurance,        ...... 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  consider  and  report  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  monopoly  and  rates  in  workmen's 
compensation  and  other  insurance. 

Corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  or  electricity  to  report  accidents  to 
employees  to  board  of  gas  and  electric 
light  commissioners,  .  .  .        (§164),  742 

Issuance  of  employment  certificates  to  chil- 
dren,      ....... 

Prohibiting  charging  of  fees  for  certificates 
relating  to  minors,   ..... 

Public  evening  schools,         .... 

Annual  returns  of  school  statistics. 

Providing  for  codification  of  public  education 
laws,       ....... 

Amendment  to  minimmn  wage  act. 

Moving  boxes  and  other  receptacles  in  mills 
and  workshops,         ..... 

Authorizing  appointment  of  women  as  special 
police  officers,  ..... 


708 


636 


618 
142 
278 
603 

338 

553 

464 


160R 


580 

316 
590 

443 

46R 
368 

241 

510 


Hours  of  Labor, 


Public  Eiwployees. 
Saturday  haK-holiday  for  laborers,  worlonen, 

and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf 

of  the  Commonwealth,      .... 
Half-holiday  for  laborers  and  mechanics  of 

metropoUtan  water  and  sewerage  board  and 

metropolitan  park  commission. 
Vacations  of  municipal  laborers,   . 
Hours  of  certain  county  employees, 
Providing  for  submission  to  voters  of  city  of 

Chicopee  an  act  relative  to  eight-hour  day 

for  municipal  employees. 


688 


455 
217 
623 


277 
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Classification. 

Hours  of  Labor  —  Con., 


Subjects  Treated.  Chapters. 

Ihid.  —  City  of  Fitchburg,   ....  552 

Ihid.  —  Town  of  Swampscott,       .  .  .  603 

One  day  off  in  every  15  days  for  park  and 

reservation  police    and  watchmen  in  city 

ofFallRiver, 731 


Railroad  Employees. 
Days  of  rest  for  certain  employees,         .  .  723 

Hom'S   of   certain   employees   in   and   about 

railroad  stations,      .....  746 


Wages, 


General. 
Amendment  to  minimum  wage  act, 
Weekly  payment  of  wages,  . 


368 

247 


Labor  Disputes, 


Public  W^ork  and  Public  Con- 
tracts. 


Prison  Labor, 


Public  Employees. 

Establishment  of  grades  by  salaries  of  clerks 
and  stenographers  employed  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth,    .  .  .  605 

Mechanics  employed  in  the  construction  of 

public  works,  ......  474 

Providing  certain  increases  in  wages  paid  by 

metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  board,     .  96R 

Laborers  employed  by  prison  commission,     .  458 

Watchmen  in  State  prison  and  Massachusetts 

reformatory,    ......  554 

Porters  at  the  State  house,  ....  684 

Elevator  men  at  the  State  house,  ,  .  667 

Certain  women  employed  by  the  county  of 

Suffolk, 413 

Stenographers  appointed  for  service  in  the 

superior  court,  .....  759 

Extension  of  powers  of  State  board  of  concili- 
ation and  arbitration,        ....  681 

Advertisements  for  persons  to  take  the  places 

of  strikers,       ......  347 

Making  lawful  certain  agreements  between 
employees  and  laborers  and  limiting  the 
issuing  of  injunctions  in  certain  cases,        .  778 

Extension  of  provisions  of  civil  service  laws,  .  486 

Promotion  of  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the 

public  service,  .....  479 

Preference  to  citizens,  ....  600 

Appointment  of  lamplighters  to  positions  in 
the  labor  service  of  departments  of  city  of 
Boston, 440 

Employment  of  prisoners  in  reclaiming  and 

cultivating  land,       .....  180 

Receipts  from  the  labor  of  prisoners,     .  .  669 
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Classification. 
Licensing  of  Trades, 

Immigration, 
Industrial  Education, 


Subjects  Treated.  Chapters. 

Operation  of  boilers  in  apartment  houses,      .  451 

Supervision  of  plumbing,      ....  287 

Cinematograph  operators,     ....  196,  791 

Distribution  of  the  report  of  the  commission 

on  immigration,        .....  39R 

Extending  time  within  which  the  commission 

on  immigration  is  required  to  report,         .  3R 

Training  teachers  for  State-aided  vocational 

and  continuation  schools,  .  .  .  174,  391 

Powers  and  duties  of  trustees  of  independent 

agricultural  school  of  Essex  county,   .  .  227 

Trustees  of  independent  agricultural  school  of 
Essex  county  may  establish  a    household 
arts  school,      .         .         .         .         .  .  719 

Acceptance  of  grants  of  money  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  more  complete  endowment 
and  support  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture,      .  .  .  .  .  .  721 


Pensions  and  Retirement  Sys- 
tems. 


Public  Employees. 

Amendment  to  State  employees'  retirement 

act, 419,  568 

Funds  and  annuities  in  the  State  employees' 

retirement  association,      ....  582 

Distribution  of  report  of  the  commission  on 

pensions,  ......  54R 

Certain  teachers  in  Boston  public  schools  may 
become  members  of  State  teachers'  retire- 
ment association,      .....  494 

Pensions  for  laborers  employed  in  fire  and 

water  districts,  .....  352 

Retirement  of  laborers  of  city  of  Boston  who 
were  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  town  of 
Hyde  Park, 536 

Retirement  of  laborers  of  city  of  Boston  for 
injury,  physical  incompetency,  old  age,  or 
infirmity,         ......  765 

Certain  officers  and  operators  employed  in 
fire  department  of  city  of  Boston  to  be  eli- 
gible for  pensions,    .  .  .  .  .  519 

Pensions  for  matrons  employed  by  the  city  of 

Holyoke  in  police  stations,         .         .         .  748 

Extending  time  within  which  the  commission 
appointed  to  devise  a  system  of  pensions 
is  required  to  report,         ....  5R 


Old- Age  Pensions. 
Providing  for  securing  in  connection  with  the 
decennial  census  certain  information  rela- 
tive to  aged  and  dependent  persons,  . 
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Classification. 

Homesteads, 


Mechanics'  Liens, 


Miscellaneous, 


Subjects  Treated.  Chapters. 

Authorizing  establishment  of  planning  boards 
by  towns  having  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000, 283 

Reclamation  of  wet  lands,    ....  596 

Providing  for  a  commission  to  report  uniform 
methods  and  procedure  for  taking  land  for 
public  purposes,        .....        lOOR 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  recommend  changes  ia  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  liens,  etc.,      .....        121R 

Rural  credits  and  credit  unions,    .  .  .  437 

Investigation    of    conspiracies    to    raise    the 

prices  of  food,  .....  92R 

Unification  of  mortahty  claims  of  the  savings 

and  insurance  banks,         ....  246 

Operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  Lord's  day,  757 

Employees'  stock  in  gas  and  electric  light  cor- 
porations        (§§  32-34),  742 

Support  of  free  beds  in  hospitals  for  employees, 
by  gas  and  electric  light  corporations  , .     ( §  60) ,  742 
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II. 

INDEX  OF  BILLS  AFFECTING  LABOK  INTKODUCED  DUE- 
ING  THE  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION  OF  1914. 

The  bills  affecting  labor  introduced  in  the  Legislature  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1914  are  arranged  in  numerical  order  and  have  been  classified 
under  the  following  headings: 


PAGES 


1.  Administration  of  labor  laws, 10-14 

A.  State  board  of  labor  and  industries, 10,11 

B.  Industrial  accident  board, 11, 12 

C.  District  police  —  building  inspection  department,     ....  12 

D.  Bureau  of  statistics, 12,  13 

E.  State  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 13 

F.  Minimum  wage  commission, 13 

G.  State  board  of  immigration, 13,  14 

H.    Board  of  elevator  regulations, 14 

I,    Local  building  inspectors, 14 

J.    Other, 14 

2.  Safety  and  sanitation, 14-18 

A.  Safety, 14-17 

(a)  Dangerous  macliinery, 14,  15 

(6)  Fire  protection, 15,  16 

(c)  Building  construction, 16,  17 

(d)  Railroads, 17 

B.  Sanitation, 17,  18 

3.  Industrial  injuries  and  compensation, 18-21 

4.  Child  labor, 21,22 

5.  Woman  labor,      .       .     • 22,  23 

6.  Hours  of  labor, 23-26 

A.  Pubhc  hohdays, 23 

B.  Public  employees, 23-25 

C.  Railway  employees, 25 

D.  Miscellaneous, 25,  26 

7.  Wages, 26-29 

A.  General, 26 

B.  Pubhc  employees, 26-28 

(a)  State  employees, 26-28 

(6)  County  employees, 28 

(c)   Municipal  employees, 28 

C.  Assignment,  garnislunent,  etc., 29 

8.  Employment  offices  and  unemployment, 29,  30 

A.  Employment  offices, 29, 30 

B.  Unemployment, 30 

9.  Labor  disputes, 30,  31 
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PAGES 


10.  Public  work  and  public  contracts, 31-33 

A.  Laborers  and  mechanics  employed  in  State,  county,  and  municipal 

service, 31-33 

(a)  Preference  given  to  employment  of  citizens,  ....  31 

(b)  Ci\dl  service  requirements, 32,  33 

(c)  Other, 33 

B.  Other  emplo3'ees  in  State,  count}',  and  municipal  service,        .        .  33 

C.  Employees  of  contractors  or  sub-contractors  on  pubUc  works,        .  33^ 

D.  Other, 3a 

11.  Prison  labor, 34 

12.  Licensing  of  trades, 34,  35 

A.  Engineers  and  firemen, 34 

B.  Moving-pictm-e  macliine  operators, 34 

C.  Pedlers, 34,35 

D.  Plumbers,  steamfitters,  and  gasfitters, 35 

E.  Other, 35 

13.  Immigration, 35, 3& 

14.  Industrial  education, 36,  37 

15.  Pensions  and  retirement  systems, .  37-42 

A.  Public  employees, 37-41 

(a)  Firemen, .  37, 38 

(6)  Pohce, 38 

(c)  Teachers, 38 

(d)  Veterans  in  pubhc  service, 38,  39 

(e)  Other  pubhc  servants, 39-41 

B.  Old-age  pensions, 41, 42 

C.  Other, 42 

16.  Homesteads, •       .  42, 43 

17.  Loans, 43 

18.  Mechanics'  hens, 43,  44 

19.  Miscellaneous,      .....' 44, 45 

The   following   abbreviations  have   been  used   in  this   index:  S.   for 
Senate,  H.  for  House,  Com.  for  Committee. 

1.    ADMINISTRATION    OE   LABOR    LAWS. 
A.     State  Board  of  Labok  and  Industkies. 

Senate  481.     Resolve  to  provide  for  compiling  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 

relating  to  labor.  Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2126,  in  part,  (report 
of  the  special  recess  committee  appointed  by  the  House  in  1913  to  investigate  the 
conditions  imder  which  women  and  children  labor  in  the  various  industries).  See 
Chapter  36   (Resolves). 

Senate  572.     Relative  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors 

in  the  employ  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  H.  referred  to  next 
Legislature. 
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House  382.  Resolve  to  provide  for  a  codification  of  the  labor  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.    Labor  Com.  reported  new  draft,  H.  2193. 

House  442.  To  increase  the  number  of  inspectors  under  the  State  board  of 
labor  and  industries.     Public  Sei'vice  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1474.  To  increase  the  number  of  State  free  employment  offices  and  to 
transfer  their  control  to  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1618.  Relative  to  the  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and 
industries.    Labor  Com.  reported  new  draft,  H.  2283. 

House  1736.  To  provide  for  the  posting  of  information  in  industrial  establish- 
ments. Based  on  H.  1731  (recommendations  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and 
industries).     See  Chapter  263. 

House  1795.  To  give  control  of  free  and  private  employment  offices  to  the 
State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  favorably; 
referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature; 
report  negatived;  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third  Reading  substituted  H.  2694  in  amendment. 

House  2193.  Resolve  to  provide  for  a  codification  and  revision  of  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  relating  to  labor.  New  draft  of  H.  382  reported  by  Labor 
Com. ;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  pass ;  passed 
by  H. ;  amended  and  passed  by  S.;  rejected  by  H.  as  amended. 

House  2283.  Relative  to  the  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and 
industries.  New  draft  of  H.  1618  reported  by  Labor  Com.;  referred  to  Ways  and 
Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  pass.    See  Chapter  533. 

House  2621.  To  require  the  registering  of  buildings  used  as  factories,  work- 
shops or  mercantile  or  mechanical  establishments.  Reported  by  Social  Welfare 
Com.  on  H.  2126,  in  part,  (report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  1913  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  Avhieh  women  and  children  labor 
in  the  various  industries  and  occupations) ;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com. 
which  reported  ought  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  2694.  To  give  control  of  free  and  private  employment  offices  to  the 
State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Substituted  by  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third 
Reading  in  amendment  of  H.  1795 ;  passed  by  H. ;  S.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 

House  2780.  Resolve  to  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment.   S.  refen'ed  to  next  Legislature. 

B.     Itvtdustrial  Accident  Board. 

Senate  115.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  branch  offices  of  the  indus- 
trial accident  board.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524.  See  S.  114  under 
Industrial  Injuries  and  Compensation. 

Senate  168.  To  extend  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  industrial  accident 
board  under  the  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  Joint  Judiciary 
Com.  reported  H.  2524.    See  S.  114  under  Industrial  Injuries  and  Compensation. 

Senate  214.  To  establish  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  industrial  accident 
board.     Public  Service  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

Senate  548.  Relative  to  the  annual  report  of  the  industrial  accident  board. 
See  Chapter  656. 
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HorsE  815.  To  extend  the  powers  of  the  industrial  accident  board.  Joint 
Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524.  See  S.  114  wider  Industrial  Injuries  and  Com- 
pensation. 

House  167S.  To  increase  the  number  of  inspectors  under  the  industrial  accident 
board.    Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2524.  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  pajTnents  to  employees  for  personal 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  employment  and  to  the  prevention  of  such 
injuries.  Reported  by  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  on  S.  1  (so  much  of  Governor's 
address  as  relates  to  the  workmen's  compensation  act),  S.  114,  S.  115,  S.  166, 
S.  167.  S.  16S,  S.  169,  S.  170,  S.  171,  S.  323,  H.  212,  H.  213,  H.  215,  H.  645, 
H.  646,  H.  647,  H.  S15,  H.  S25,  H.  826.  H.  832,  H.  9SS,  H.  989,  H.  990,  H.  1134, 
H.  113S,.H.  1455,  H.  1456,  H.  1603,  H.  1783,  H.  1786  and  H.  1787;  referred  to 
"Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  pass,  with  an  amendment;  H. 
amended  by  substituting  H.  2682.     {See  under  Industrial  Injuries  on  p.  18.) 

House  2682.  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  payments  to  employees  for  personal 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  employment  and  to  the  prevention  of  such 
injuries.     Substituted  by  H.  in  amendment  of  H.  2524.     See  Chapter  70S. 

C.     District  Police — Buiudixg  Ixspectiox  Depabtmext. 

House  101.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional  building  inspectors 
for  the  building  inspection  department  of  the  district  police.  Based  on  H.  96 
(recommendations  of  the  chief  of  the  district  police).  Public  Service  Com.  re- 
ported no  legislation  necessary. 

House  402.  Relative  to  the  qualifications  of  inspectors  of  masonry  construc- 
tion employed  by  the  Commonwealth  or  by  counties.  Mercantile  Affairs  Com. 
reported  H.  402,  changed;  amended  by  H.,  and  passed;  amended  by  S.  See  Chap- 
ter 540. 

House  403.  To  authorize  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  masonry  construc- 
tion for  the  building  inspection  department  of  the  district  police.  Mercantile 
Affairs  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  404.  Relative  to  the  qualifications  of  inspectors  of  masonry  construc- 
tion employed  by  cities  and  towns.  Mercantile  Affairs  Com,  reported  leave  to 
withdraw. 

D.     BuEEAU  OF  Statistics. 
Ses^ate  229.    Resolve  to  provide  for  an  investigation  and  a  report  by  the  com- 
mission on  pensions  relative  to  old  age  pensions.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported 

H.  2661. 

House  393.  To  extend  the  provisions  for  free  State  employment  offices.  Legal 
Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  517.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  State  employment 
bureau  in  the  city  of  Lynn.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  favorably;  referred  to 
Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass ;  H.  referred  to  next  Legis- 
lature. 

House  1156.  Relative  to  free  employment  offices.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 
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House  1474.  To  increase  the  number  of  State  free  employment  offices  and 
to  transfer  their  control  to  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1795.  To  give  control  of  free  and  private  emplojTnent  offices  to  the 
State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  favorably;  re- 
ferred to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature; 
report  negatived;  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third  Reading  substituted  H.  2694  in  amend- 
ment. 

House  2661.  Resolve  to  provide  for  securing  in  connection  with  the  decennial 
census  certain  information  relative  to  aged  and  dependent  persons.  Reported  by 
Social  Welfare  Com.  on  S.  229.    See  Chapter  120  (Resolves). 

House  2694.  To  give  control  of  free  and  private  employment  offices  to  the 
State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Substituted  by  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third  Read- 
ing in  amendment  of  H.  1795;  passed  by  H.;  S.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 

E.     State  Boaed  of  Conciliation  and  Aebitration. 

House  385.  Relative  to  the  investigation  of  industrial  difficulties  by  the  State 
board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Labor  Com.  reported  H.  2534  on  this  bill 
and  on  H.  836. 

House  836.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  special  boards  to  investigate 
industrial  disputes.    Labor  Com.  reported  H.  2534  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  385. 

House  2030.  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before 
the  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  leave  to 
withdraw. 

House  2534.  To  extend  the  powers  of  the  State  board  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  relative  to  labor  disputes.  Reported  by  Labor  Com.  on  S.  1  (Gov- 
ernor's address  as  relates  to  the  investigation  of  labor  disputes),  on  H.  385  and 
H.  836 ;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  pass ;  amended 
by  S.    See  Chapter  631. 

F.  Minimum  Wage  Commission. 

House  74.  Relative  to  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors.  Based  on  H.  73  (recommendations  of  the  minimum  wage  commission). 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  H.  2366. 

House  2087.  Resolve  to  provide  for  printing  additional  copies  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  minimum  wage  commission.  Joint  Ways  and  Means  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2366.  Relative  to  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors.    Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  74.    See  Chapter  368. 

G.  State  Board  of  Immigration. 

House  2665.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  immigration 
and  to  define  its  duties.  Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2300  (report 
of  the  commission  on  immigTation)  ;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which 
reported  ought  not  to  pass;  H.  amended  bj^  substituting  H.  2745. 
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House  2738.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  immigi-ation 
and  to  define  its  duties.    H.  moved  to  substitute  for  H.  2665 ;  motion  rejected. 

House  2745.  To  provide  for  the  api^ointment  of  a  State  board  of  immigration 
and  to  define  its  duties.  Substituted  by  H.  in  amendment  of  H.  2665;  passed  by 
H. ;  S.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 

H.  BoAED  OF  Elevator  Regulations. 

House  409.  Resolve  to  extend  the  time  vdthin  which  the  board  of  elevator 
regulations  is  required  to  report.    See  Chapter  8  {Resolves) . 

I.     Local  Building  Inspectors. 

SE>rATE  310.  To  transfer  the  inspection  and  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances governing  fire  protection  from  the  buildings  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  to  the  fire  department  of  said  city.  Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1361.  To  place  building  commissioners,  building  inspectors  and  other 
like  officers  under  the  civil  service  laws.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to 
withdraw;  recommitted  and  reported  favorably;  H.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 

J.     Other. 

House  436.  To  create  a  State  board  of  barber  examiners  and  to  regulate  the 
business  of  barbering.  Public  Health  Com.  reported  favorably;  referred  to  Ways 
and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  pass ;  amended  by  both  branches.  Re- 
ferred to  Conference  Com. ;  Com.  made  no  report. 

House  1823.  Relative  to  the  inspection  of  hand  and  steam  laundries.  Public 
Health  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

2.     SAFETY   AND    SANITATION. 
A.   ■  Safety. 

(a)     Dangerous  Machinery. 

Senate  302.  Relative  to  the  construction  and  inspection  of  certain  tanks  used 
in  operating  pneumatic  machinery.  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  S.  302, 
changed.     See  Chapter  127. 

Senate  308.  To  require  that  every  building,  wherein  there  is  an  elevator  used 
either  for  freight  or  passenger  carrying,  shall  be  equipped  with  an  elevator-rescue 
device.  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill  and  on 
H.  410. 

Senate  508.  Relative  to  the  construction  and  inspection  of  tanks  containing 
compressed  air  for  use  in  operating  pneumatic  machineiy.  Mercantile  Affairs  Com. 
reported  favorably;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  to 
pass.    See  Chapter  649. 

House  97.  Relative  to  the  operation  of  the  cinematograph  and  to  the  exhibition 
of  moving  pictures.  Based  on  H.  96  (recommendations  of  the  chief  of  the  district 
police).     Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  no  legislation  necessary. 
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House  406.  To  regxilate  the  use  of  the  cinematograph  and  similar  apparatus. 
Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  H,  2481. 

House  409.  Resolve  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  board  of  elevator 
regnlatious  is  required  to  report.     See  Chapter  8  (Resolves). 

House  410.  Relative  to  the  construction  of  elevators  for  passengers  and  freight. 
Mercantile  Affairs  Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill  and  on  S.  308. 

House  833.  Relative  to  safety  valves  as  applied  to  ammonia  compressors. 
Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  H.  2402. 

House  1163.  Relative  to  the  ropes,  ladders  and  other  apparatus  used  by 
painters.  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  favorably;  referred  to  Ways  and 
Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  1823.  Relative  to  the  inspection  of  hand  and  steam  laundries.  Public 
Health  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2402.  Relative  to  safety  valves  as  applied  to  ammonia  compressors. 
Reported  by  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  on  H.  833.     See  Chapter  467. 

House  2481.  Relative  to  the  operation  of  the  cinematogi-aph  and  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  motion  pictures.  Reported  by  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  on  H.  406 ;  referred 
to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejection  nega- 
tived; passed  by  H.  and  amended  by  S.    See  Chapter  791. 

(h)     Fire  Protection. 

Senate  26.  To  authorize  the  city  of  Worcester  to  adopt  ordinances  permitting 
and  regulating  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fire  escapes  in  or  over  iDublic 
streets.     Cities  Com.  reported  H.  2238. 

Senate  305.  Relative  to  equipping  factories  with  automatic  sprinklers.  Labor 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  306.  To  provide  for  the  prevention  and  investigation  of  fires.  Mer- 
cantile Affairs  Com.  reported  S.  410. 

Senate  307.  Relative  to  fire  drills  in  factories.  Labor  Com.  reported  refer- 
ence to  next  Legislature  and  report  accepted  by  S. ;  H.  first  accepted  report,  then 
reconsidered,  and  substituted  S.  307  for  report;  H.  substituted  H.  2234. 

Senate  310.  To  transfer  the  inspection  and  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances 
governing  fire  protection  from  the  buildings  department  of  the  city  of  Boston  to 
the  fire  department  of  said  city.  Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to 
withdraw. 

Senate  313.  To  pro^dde  for  the  better  prevention  of  fires  throughout  the 
metropolitan  district.     Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported  H.  2636. 

Senate  410.  To  provide  for  the  prevention  and  investigation  of  fires.  Re- 
ported by  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  on  S.  306;  passed  by  S.;  referred  to  Ways 
and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  217.  Relative  to  the  holding  of  fire  drills  in  mercantile  establishments, 
workshops  and  factories.    Labor  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  995.  To  require  certain  factory  buildings  to  be  equipped  with  fire- 
alarm  systems.    Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1355.  To  provide  for  the  equipment  of  buildings  with  safety  gas  cocks 
and  similar  appliances.    Public  Lighting  Com.  reported  H.  2640. 
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House  1809.  To  provide  for  the  better  prevention  of  fires  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton.   Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2234.  Relative  to  fire  drills  in  factories.  Substituted  by  H.  for  S.  307; 
passed  by  H. ;  rejected  by  S. 

House  2238.  To  authorize  the  city  of  Worcester  to  adopt  ordinances  regu- 
lating the  construction  of  fire  escapes  in  or  over  public  streets.  Reported  by  Cities- 
Corn,  on  S.  26.    See  Chapter  234. 

House  2520.  To  require  the  posting  in  buildings  of  diagrams  showing  the 
location  of  fire  escapes.    Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2565.  To  prohibit  the  locking  of  doors  of  buildings  in  which  operatives- 
are  employed.  Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2126,  in  part,  (report  of 
the  special  recess  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  1913  to  investigate  the 
conditions  under  which  women  and  children  labor  in  the  various  industries  and 
occupations).     See  Chapter  566. 

House  2636.  To  provide  for  the  better  prevention  of  fires  throughout  the  metro- 
politan disti'ict.  Reported  by  Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  on  S.  313;  referred  to 
Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature;  report  nega- 
tived by  H.    See  Chapter  795. 

House  2640.  Relative  to  shutting  off  gas  from  certain  buildings  in  ease  of 
accident  or  fire.  Reported  by  Public  Lighting  Com.  on  H.  1355;  recommitted  by 
H.  and  H.  2813  reported. 

House  2760.  To  provide  for  the  better  prevention  of  fires.  H.  moved  to  sub- 
stitute for  H.  2636;  motion  rejected. 

House  2813.  Relative  to  shutting  off  gas  from  certain  buildings  in  ease  of 
accident  or  fire.  New  draft  of  H.  2640  reported  by  Public  Lighting  Com.;  re- 
jected by  H. 

House  2814.  Resolve  to  pro\dde  for  an  investigation  as  to  the  practicability 
of  equipping  buildings  with  safety  valves  or  other  appliances  for  shutting  off  gas- 
outside  of  the  building.  Moved  to  substitute  in  H.  in  amendment  of  H.  2813; 
motion  rejected. 

(c)     Building  Construction. 

House  414.  Resolve  to  provide  for  a  revision  of  the  building  laws  of  the  city 
of  Boston.    Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  796.  To  amend  the  building  law  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Cities  Com. 
reported  favorably;  amended  by  H.    See  Chapter  595. 

House  797.    To  amend  the  building  law  of  the  city  of  Boston.    See  Chapter  205. 

House  1489.  Relative  to  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1642.  Relative  to  the  supervision  of  the  business  of  steam  and  power 
plant  fitting.    Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2142.  Resolve  to  extend  the  time  of  the  commission  to  investigate  the 
regulations  now  in  force  relative  to  the  construction,  alteration  and  mamtenance 
of  buildings.  Based  on  H.  1244  (preliminary  report  of  the  special  commission 
appointed  under  chapter  809  of  the  acts  of  1913,  to  investigate  the  various  stat- 
utes, ordinances,  by-laws  and  regulations  in  force  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
relative  to  the  construction,  alteration  and  maintenance  of  buildings).  Reported 
by  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.    See  Chapter  15  {Resolves). 
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House  2673.  To  amend  the  building  law  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Reported  by 
Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  on  H.  1842  (report  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
under  chapter  103  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  1912  to  investigate  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  by  fii-e,  the  causes  of  fires,  the  improvements  in  means  for  their 
prevention  and  the  fire  hazard  in  the  metropolitan  district) ;  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third 
Reading  substituted  H.  2758  in  amendment. 

House  2758.  To  amend  the  building  law  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Substituted 
by  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third  Reading  in  amendment  of  H.  2673;  amended  by  H. 
See  Chapter  782. 

(d)     Railroads. 

Senate  130.  To  provide  for  the  proper  manning  of  railroad  freight  trains  by 
common  carriers.    Railroads  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

Senate  225.  Relative  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  certain  railroad  and 
street  railway  employees.    Railroads  Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

B.     Sanitation. 

House  435.  To  restrict  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups.  Public  Health  Com. 
reported  favorably;  passed  by  H. ;  rejected  by  S. 

House  686.  Relative  to  the  use  of  towels  in  public  places.  Public  Health  Com. 
reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  720.  Relative  to  the  temperature  in  places  where  women  and  minors 
are  employed.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1296,  Relative  to  the  furnishing  of  lockers  in  certain  factories  and 
workshops.    Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1732,  To  regulate  industries  carried  on  in  tenement  or  other  houses. 
Based  on  H.  1731  (recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  labor  and  industries). 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  no  legislation  necessary. 

House  1737.  To  prevent  defacing  of  toilet  appliances  in  industrial  establish- 
ments. Based  on  H.  1731,  in  part,  (recommendations  of  the  State  board  of  labor 
and  industries).     Amended  by  H.     See  Chapter  164. 

House  1738.  To  provide  for  sanitary  conditions  in  industrial  establishments. 
Based  on  H,  1731  (recommendations  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries). 
Labor  Com,  reported  new  draft,  H.  2191, 

House  1824.  To  prevent  the  employment  in  shops,  factories,  and  other  like 
places  of  persons  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Public  Health  Com.  reported  refer- 
ence to  next  Legislature. 

House  1829,  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  bakeries  and  persons  employed 
therein.     Public  Health  Com,  reported  leave  to  -ndthdraw. 

House  2191,  To  provide  for  sanitary  conditions  in  industrial  establishments. 
New  draft  of  H.  1738  reported  by  Labor  Com,;  amended  by  S.     See  Chapter  328. 

House  2564,  Relative  to  the  maintenance  of  medical  and  surgical  chests  in 
factories  and  machine  shops.  Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H,  2126,  in 
part,  (report  of  the  special  recess  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  1913  to 
investigate  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children  labor  in  the  various 
industries  and  occupations).     See  Chapter  557. 

House  2621.  To  require  the  registering  of  buildings  used  as  factories,  work- 
shops or  mercantile  or  mechanical  establishments.     Reported  by   Social  Welfare 
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Com.  on  H,  2126,  in  part,  (report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  1913  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children  labor 
in  the  various  industries  and  occupations) ;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com. 
which  reported  ought  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  2730.  Relative  to  toilet  facilities  in  industrial  establishments.  See 
Chapter  726. 

3.    INDUSTRIAL   INJURIES    AND    COMPENSATION. 

Senate  82.  To  authorize  the  industrial  accident  board  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  compensation  to  employees  for  personal  injuries  received  in  the  course 
of  their  employment.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2582  on  this  bill,  on  S.  83, 
H.  481,  and  H.  1290. 

Senate  83.  To  authorize  the  industrial  accident  board  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  compensation  to  employees  of  public  service  corporations  for  personal 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported 
H.  2582  on  this  bill,  on  S.  82,  H.  481,  and  H.  1290. 

Senate  114.  To  permit  an  injured  employee  under  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  to  employ  his  own  physician.    Joint  .Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

Senate  115.    See  under  Industrial  Accident  Board  on  p.  11. 

Senate  129.  To  consolidate  the  laws  relative  to  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  sale  of  gas  and  electricity.  Taken  from  the  files  of  1913.  Public  Lighting 
Com.  reported  S.  575. 

Senate  164.  Relative  to  the  Massachusetts  employees'  insurance  association. 
Amended  by  H.     See  Chapter  338. 

Senate  166.  Relative  to  payments  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act. 
Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

Senate  167.  Relative  to  workmen's  compensation  insurance.  Joint  Judiciary 
Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

Senate  168.    See  under  Industrial  Accident  Board  on  p.  11. 

Senate  169.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  in  cases  of  certain  appeals 
from  the  industrial  accident  board  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Joint  Judiciary 
Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

Senate  170.  To  amend  the  workmen's  compensation  law  in  certain  cases. 
Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

Senate  171.  To  define  personal  injury  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act. 
Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

Senate  172.  Relative  to  inquests  in  cases  of  death  caused  by  industrial  acci- 
dents or  through  the  operation  of  an  automobile.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  323.  To  provide  for  the  furnishing  to  the  industrial  accident  board 
of  certain  information  by  insurers.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

Senate  336.  To  provide  that  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  so  called,  shall 
apply  to  laborers  employed  by  the  Boston  transit  commission.  Joint  Judiciary 
Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature;  S.  substituted  S.  567  for  this  report. 

Senate  557.  To  authorize  certain  towns  and  districts  to  submit  for  acceptance 
to  the  voters  of  such  towns  and  districts  an  act  to  provide  for  compensating  certain 
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public  employees  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  See 
Chapter  618. 

Senate  567.  To  provide  for  compensating  laborers  employed  by  the  Boston 
transit  commission  for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Sub- 
stituted in  amendment  of  report  of  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reference  to  next  Legisla- 
ture on  S.  336.     See  Chapter  636. 

Senate  575.  To  consolidate  the  laws  relative  to  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  sale  of  gas  and  electricity.  Reported  by  Public  Lighting  Com.  on  S.  129; 
(notice  to  amend  by  S.  587  and  S.  599  —  no  standing) ;  amended  by  H.  See  Chap- 
ter 742,  §  164. 

Senate  619.  (a)  Relative  to  monopolies  and  discriminations  in  insurance. 
(6)  Relative  to  the  insurance  of  compensation  to  employees  for  personal  injuries 
received  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  (Recommendations  of  the  Governor.) 
Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2808. 

House  212.  Relative  to  the  compensation  of  employees  injured  in  the  course 
of  their  employment.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  213.  Relative  to  the  beginning  of  payments  under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  215,  Relative  to  the  time  during  which  medical  and  hospital  services 
shall  be  furnished  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  Joint  Judiciary  Com. 
reported  H.  2524. 

House  481.  To  provide  additional  methods  of  compensating  employees  for 
personal  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Taken  from  the 
files  of  1913.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2582  on  this  bill,  on  S.  82,  S.  83, 
and  H.  1290. 

House  631.  Relative  to  statements  made  by  persons  concerned  in  certain  acci- 
dents.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  645.  Relative  to  compensation  for  injuries  to  employees  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  act.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  646.  Relative  to  medical  and  hospital  services  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  act.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  647.  Relative  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  employees  for  injuries. 
Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  815.    See  under  Industrial  Accident  Board  on  p.  12. 

House  825.  Relative  to  the  time  at  which  compensation  under  the  employees' 
compensation  act  shall  begin  to  be  paid.     Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  826.  Relative  to  medical  and  hospital  services  under  the  employees' 
compensation  act.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  832.  Relative  to  payments  under  the  employees'  compensation  act. 
Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  988.  Relative  to  payment  for  medical  and  hospital  ser^dce  for  injured 
employees.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  989.  Relative  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  employees  injured 
in  the  course  of  their  employment.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  990.  To  provide  for  compensating  injured  employees  after  the  eighth 
day.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 
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House  1123.  To  regulate  the  payment  of  loss  under  contracts  for  casualty 
insurance.     See  Chapter  464. 

House  1134.  Relative  to  compensation  for  industrial  accidents.  Joint  Judiciary 
Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  1135.  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  the  recovery  of  damages  for  death 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  persons  or  corporations.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1138.  Relative  to  the  compensation  of  injured  employees.  Joint  Judi- 
ciary Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  1264.  Relative  to  the  payment  of  wages  to  incapacitated  employees  of 
the  city  of  Boston.     Cities  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1290.  To  provide  additional  methods  of  compensating  employees  for 
injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  re- 
ported H.  2582  on  this  bHl,  on  S.  82,  S.  83,  and  H.  481. 

House  1455.  Relative  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  1456.  Relative  to  persons  conclusively  presumed  to  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  a  deceased  employee  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  Joint  Judiciary 
Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  1603.  Relative  to  compensation  for  injuries  in  industrial  accidents. 
Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  1609.  Relative  to  proof  of  contributory  negligence  in  actions  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  for  injuries.  Joint  Judieiai-y  Com.  reported  leave  to  with- 
draw on  this  bill  and  on  H.  1950 ;  H.  substituted  H.  2347,  amended,  for  this  report. 

House  1783.  To  allow  employees  of  subscribers  to  withdraw  acceptance  of  the 
employees'  compensation  act.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  1786.  To  provide  payment  for  injured  employees  during  the  first  two 
weeks  after  injury.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  1787.  To  authorize  injured  employees  to  elect  remedy  at  the  time  of 
injury.    Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  H.  2524. 

House  1916,  Relative  to  the  submission  to  the  voters  in  the  city  of  Brockton 
of  the  act  for  compensation  of  public  employees  for  injuries  sustained  by  them. 
See  Chapter  142. 

House  1943.  Relative  to  payments  by  insurance  companies  to  pei'sons  insured 
against  accident  or  sickness.  Insurance  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  sub- 
stituted H.  1943  for  this  report ;  amended  and  passed  by  H. ;  rejected  by  S. 

House  1950.  Relative  to  certain  actions  in  tort.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  re- 
ported leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  1609;  H,  substituted  H,  2347, 
amended,  for  this  report. 

House  2202.  To  provide  for  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Chicopee 
the  act  relative  to  compensating  public  employees  for  injuries  sustained  by  them. 
See  Chapter  278. 

House  2347.  Relative  to  proof  of  contributory  negligence  in  actions  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  for  injuries.  Substituted  by  H.  for  report  of  Joint  Judiciary 
Com.  leave  to  withdraw  on  H.  1609  and  H.  1950;  amended.     See  Chapter  553. 

House  2522.  To  provide  for  the  submission  of  certain  acts  to  the  votere  of  the 
town  of  Swampscott.     See  Chapter  603. 
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House  2524.  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  payments  to  employees  for  personal 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  employment  and  to  the  prevention  of  such 
injuries.  Reported  by  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  on  S.  1  (so  much  of  Governor's 
address  as  relates  to  the  workmen's  compensation  act),  S.  114,  S.  115,  S.  166, 
S.  167,  S.  168,  S.  169,  S.  170,  S.  171,  S.  323,  H.  212,  H.  213,  H.  215,  H.  645, 
H.  646,  H.  647,  H.  815,  H.  825,  H.  826,  H.  832,  H.  988,  H.  989,  H.  990,  H.  1134, 
H.  1138,  H.  1455,  H.  1456,  H.  1603,  H.  1783,  H.  1786,  and  H.  1787;  referred  to 
Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  pass,  with  an  amendment;  H. 
amended  by  substituting  H.  2682. 

House  2582.  To  provide  additional  methods  of  compensating  employees  for 
personal  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Reported  by  Joint 
Judiciary  Com.  on  S.  82,  S.  83,  H.  481,  and  H.  1290 ;  rejected  by  H. 

House  2682.  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  payments  to  employees  for  personal 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  employment  and  to  the  prevention  of  such 
injuries.     Substituted  by  H.  in  amendment  of  H.  2524.     See  Chapter  708. 

House  2808.  Resolve  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  questions  of  monopoly  and  rates  in  insurance.  Reported 
by  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  on  S.  619.    See  Chapter  160  (Resolves). 
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Senate  58.  To  regulate  the  labor  of  certain  minors  and  to  provide  for  an 
examination  and  report  by  physicians  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  labor  and 
industries.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill,  on  S.  118, 
S.  174,  H.  552,  H.  1045,  H.  1868,  H.  2013,  and  H.  2018. 

Senate  118,  Relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  certain  minors.  Social  Welfare 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw.     See  S.  58. 

Senate  174.  Relative  to  the  employment  of  certain  minors.  Social  Welfare 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw.     See  S.  58. 

House  189.  To  provide  for  compulsory  school  attendance  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years.     Education  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  328.  Resolve  to  provide  for  a  codification  of  the  laws  relating  to  public 
education.  Based  on  H.  318  (recommendations  of  the  board  of  education).  Re- 
ported by  Education  Com.;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported 
new  draft,  H.  2338. 

House  551.  To  further  reg-ulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  of  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  reference  to  next 
Legislature. 

House  552.  To  further  regulate  the  issuing  of  certificates  to  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw.     See  S.  58. 

House  720.  Relative  to  the  temperature  in  places  where  women  and  minors 
are  employed.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  950.     Relative  to  annual  returns  of  school  statistics.     See  Chapter  443. 

House  997.  To  provide  that  fees  shall  not  be  charged  for  certificates  relating 
to  minors.     Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  H.  2336. 

House  1045.  Relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  certain  minors.  Social  Welfare 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw.     See  S.  58. 
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House  1228.  To  requii-e  lodging  house  keepers  to  report  applications  for  lodg- 
ings by  minors  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave 
to  withdraw. 

House  1402.  Relative  to  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  to  children. 
Education  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  substituted  H.  2558  for  this  report. 

House  1422.  Relative  to  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  in  certain  cases.     Education  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1733.  To  provide  for  meal  hours  in  industrial  establishments  for  women 
and  minors.  Based  on  H.  1731  (recommendations  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and 
industries).     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  no  legislation  necessary. 

House  1756.  Relative  to  the  school  age  of  children.  Education  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1759.  To  provide  for  compulsory  school  attendance  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years.     Education  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1858.  Relative  to  the  appearance  of  children  in  theatrical  performances. 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1868.  To  raise  from  fourteen  to-  sixteen  the  age  at  which  minors  may 
be  employed  in  certain  industries.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  with- 
draw.    See  S.  58. 

House  2013.  Relative  to  the  employment  of  certain  minors.  Social  Welfare 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw.     See  S.  58. 

House  2018.  Relative  to  the  labor  of  minors.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw.     See  S.  58. 

House  2336.  To  prohibit  the  charging  of  fees  for  certificates  relating  to  minors. 
Reported  by  Legal  Affairs  Com.  on  H.  997.     See  Chapter  316. 

House  2338.  Resolve  to  provide  for  a  codification  by  the  board  of  education 
of  the  laws  relating  to  public  education.  New  draft  of  H.  328  reported  by  Ways 
and  Means  H.  Com.     See  Chapter  46   (Resolves) . 

House  2558.  Relative  to  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  to  children. 
Substituted  by  H.  for  report  of  Education  Com.  leave  to  withdraw  on  H.  1402. 
See  Chapter  580. 

House  2563.  Relative  to  the  maintenance  of  public  evening  schools.  Reported 
by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2126,  in  part,  (report  of  recess  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  1913  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children 
labor  in  the  various  industries  and  occupations).     See  Chapter  590. 

House  2568.  Relative  to  the  labor  of  minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
yeai-s  of  age.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  moved  to  sub- 
stitute H.  2568  in  amendment  of  this  report;  amendment  rejected.     See  also  S.  58. 

5.    WOMAN  LABOR. 

House  74.  Relative  to  the  detei-mination  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors.  Based  on  H.  73  (recommendations  of  the  minimum  wage  commission). 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  H.  2366. 

House  551.  To  further  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  of  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  reference  to  next 
Legislature. 
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House  651.  Relative  to  the  moving  of  boxes  and  other  receptacles  in  mills 
and  workshops  by  women.     Labor  Com. ;  amended.     See  Chapter  241. 

House  720.  Relative  to  the  temperature  in  places  where  women  and  minors 
are  employed.    Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1297.  To  authorize  the  appointment  of  women  as  special  police  officers. 
See  Chapter  510. 

House  1620.  To  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  hospital  nurses  and  attendants, 
and  to  designate  the  location  of  their  sleeping  apartments.  Labor  Com.  reported 
reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  1733.  To  provide  for  meal  hours  in  industrial  establishments  for  women 
and  minors.  Based  on  H.  1731  (recommendations  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and 
industries).     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  no  legislation  necessary. 

House  2366.  Relative  to  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors.    Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  74.    See  Chapter  368. 

6.    HOURS    OF   LABOR. 
A.     Public  Holidays. 

Senate  353.  To  include  the  seventeenth  day  of  March  in  the  list  of  legal  holi- 
days.    Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  218.  To  make  New  Year's  Day  a  legal  holiday.  Legal  Affairs  Com. 
reported  favorably;  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third  Reading  substituted  H.  2146. 

House  227.  To  make  the  day  of  the  State  election  a  legal  holiday.  Legal 
Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  228. 

House  228.  To  make  the  State  election  day  a  legal  holiday.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  227. 

House  1302.  To  make  the  seventeenth  day  of  March  a  legal  holiday  to  be 
known  as  Evacuation  Day.     Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1464.  To  change  the  name  of  the  holiday  known  as  Columbus  Day  to 
Discoverers'  Day.     Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1968.  To  make  the  twelfth  day  of  February  a  legal  holiday.  Legal 
Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2146.  To  make  the  first  day  of  January  a  legal  holiday.  Substituted  by 
Com.  on  Bnis  in  Third  Reading  in  amendment  of  H.  218;  passed  by  H. ;  re- 
jected by  S. 

B.     Public  Employees. 

Senate  12.  To  provide  a  Saturday  half  holiday  for  laborers  and  mechanics 
of  the  metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  board  and  the  metropolitan  park  commis- 
sion.    Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported  new  draft,  S.  495. 

Senate  74.  Relative  to  vacations  of  members  of  police  departments  except  in 
the  city  of  Boston.     Cities  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  338.  To  make  Saturday  a  half  holiday  for  laborers,  workmen  and 
mechanics  employed  by  the  Commonwealth.  Labor  Com.  reported  H.  2166  on 
this  bill  and  on  H.  507. 

Senate  339.  Relative  to  the  time  off  for  meals  allowed  to  employees  of 
mmiicipal  and  mercantile  establishments.     Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 
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Senate  341.  Relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  watchmen  employed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth,    Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  495.  Relative  to  a  half  holiday  for  laborers  and  mechanics  of  the 
metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  board  and  the  metropolitan  park  commission. 
New  draft  of  S.  12  reported  by  Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.     See  Chapter  455. 

House  171.  To  promote  the  health  and  efficiency  of  firemen  in  cities  of  forty 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  Cities  Com.  reported  H.  2384  on  this  bill  and  on 
H.  1098. 

House  178.  To  give  members  of  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  Boston 
one  day  off  in  every  eight  days.    Cities  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature, 

House  179.  Relative  to  vacations  of  laborers  employed  by  cities  and  towns. 
Cities  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  substituted  H.  179  for  this  report; 
amended  by  H.    See  Chapter  217. 

House  445.  Relative  to  the  vacations  of  State  employees.  Public  Service  Com. 
reported  favorably;  refen-ed  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  not 
to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  448.  To  make  Saturday  a  half  holiday  for  laborers,  workmen  and 
mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  otherwise  regu- 
late their  employment.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H. 
amended  by  substituting  H.  448  for  this  report;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  H. 
Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejection  negatived;  amended  by  S.  See 
Chapter  688. 

House  507.  Relative  to  half  holidays  for  municipal  employees.  Labor  Com. 
reported  H.  2166  on  this  bill  and  on  S.  338. 

House  592.  To  provide  a  half  holiday  for  the  employees  of  the  city  of  Lynn. 
Cities  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  794.  To  provide  for  a  vacation  for  employees  of  cities  and  towns. 
Cities  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  942,  To  provide  that  park  and  reservation  police  and  watchmen  shall 
have  one  day  off  in  every  fifteen  days.    Cities  Com.  reported  H.  2294. 

House  1098.  Relative  to  the  organization  of  fire  departments  in  certain  cities. 
Cities  Com.  reported  H.  2384  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  171. 

House  1102.  Relative  to  vacations  for  certain  employees  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Cities  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1353,  Relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  certain  employees  of  counties. 
See  Chapter  623. 

House  1619,  Relative  to  the  eight-hour  day  for  public  employees.  Labor  Com. 
reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2166,  To  authorize  the  granting  of  Saturday  half  holidays  to  munic- 
ipal employees.  Reported  by  Labor  Com,  on  H,  507  and  S.  338;  passed  by  H, ; 
referred  to  Ways  and  Means  S,  Com,;  rejected  by  S. 

House  2201,  To  provide  for  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Chicopee 
the  act  relative  to  an  eight-hour  day  for  municipal  employees.    See  Chapter  277. 

House  2294,  To  provide  that  park  and  reservation  police  and  watchmen  in  the 
city  of  Fall  River  shall  have  one  day  off  in  every  fifteen  days.  Reported  by  Cities 
Com.  on  H,  942 ;  amended  by  S.    See  Chapter  731. 

House  2384.     Relative  to  the  fire  departments  of  cities  of  fifty  thousand  or 
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more  inhabitants.  Reported  by  Cities  Com.  on  H.  171  and  H.  1098;  passed  by 
H.;  rejected  by  S. 

House  2522.  To  provide  for  the  submission  of  certain  acts  to  the  voters  of 
the  town  of  Swampscott.     See  Chapter  603. 

House  2545.  To  provide  for  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg 
the  act  relative  to  an  eight-hour  day  for  city  and  town  employees.    See  Chapter  552. 

C.     Railway  Employees. 

Senate  521.  To  provide  for  a  day  of  rest  in  every  fifteen  days  for  certain 
employees  of  railroad  corporations.  New  draft  of  H.  1538  reported  by  Railroads 
Com.;  rejected  by  S. 

Senate  540.  To  provide  for  days  of  rest  for  certain  employees  of  railroad 
corporations.  Substituted  in  amendment  of  report  of  Railroads  Com.  reference  to 
next  Legislature  on  H.  453.    See  Chapter  723. 

Senate  609.  Resolve  to  provide  for  an  investigation  and  a  report  by  the  pub- 
lic service  commission  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  working  conditions  of  men  em- 
ployed as  crossing  tenders  by  railroad  companies.  S.  moved  to  substitute  in 
amendment  of  H.  283;  motion  rejected. 

House  283.  Relative  to  the  houi-s  of  labor  of  certain  employees  in  and  about 
the  stations  of  railroad  corporations.  Railroads  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw; 
H.  substituted  H.  283  for  this  report;  passed  by  H.;  S.  moved  to  amend  by  sub- 
stituting S.  609;  motion  rejected.    See  Chapter  746. 

House  306.  To  prohibit  the  overcrowding  of  cars  of  street  and  elevated  rail- 
way companies.    Street  Railways  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  453.  To  provide  for  a  day  of  rest  in  every  weelc  for  certain  employees 
of  railroad  corporations.  Railroads  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature; 
S.  substituted  S.  540  for  this  report. 

House  1538.  Relative  to  employment  of  telegraphers  by  railroad  corporations. 
Raih-oads  Com.  reported  new  draft,  S.  521. 

House  1846.  Relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  railroad  corpo- 
rations.   Railroads  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

D.     Miscellaneous.. 

Senate  303.  Relative  to  junk  shopkeepers.  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  356.  Relative  to  the  hours  during  which  moving  picture  shows  and 
vaudeville  entertainments  may  be  carried  on.  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  616.  Relative  to  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
Reported  by  Legal  Affairs  Com.  on  H.  2707.    See  Chapter  757. 

House  383.  To  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  certain  employees  in  paper 
mills  operating  day  and  night.  Labor  Com.;  order  referred  to  Joint  Com.  on 
Rules  which  reported  ought  to  be  adopted;  H.  substituted  H.  383  for  this  report 
and  passed;  S.  substituted  new  order  (June  10)  which  was  rejected  by  H.;  bill 
failed. 

House  844.  To  further  provide  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  Legal  Affairs  Com. 
reported  leave  to  withdraw. 
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House  1789.  Relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  pharmacists  and  clerks  in  drug 
stores.    Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1956.  To  regulate  the  houi-s  of  labor  of  firemen  of  stationary  engines 
and  boilers.    Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2707.  Relative  to  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  S.  616. 

House  2729.  Resolutions  in  favor  of  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  giving  Congress  power  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor.  Federal 
Relations  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

7.    WAGES. 
A.     General. 

Senate  277.  To  prohibit  the  giving  of  gratuities  to  employees  in  hotels  and 
restaurants.    H.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 

House  74.  Relative  to  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors.  Based  on  H.  73  (recommendations  of  the  minimum  wage  commission). 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  H.  2366. 

House  306.  To  prohibit  the  overcrowding  of  cars  of  street  and  elevated  rail- 
way companies.  (Section  4  provided  that  the  minimum  wage  for  employees  be 
fixed  at  $18  a  week  with  60  cents  an  hour  for  emergency  or  overtime  work).  Street 
Railways  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  392.  Relative  to  the  service  of  employees  upon  juries.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1223.  To  increase  the  powers  of  the  minimum  wage  commission.  Social 
Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1735.  To  provide  for  the  weekly  payment  of  wages.  Based  on  H.  1731 
(recommendations  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries).     See  Chapter  247. 

House  1791.  Relative  to  the  compensation  of  jurors.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  re- 
ported H.  2749  on  this  bill  and  on  H..1965. 

House  1965.  To  increase  the  pay  of  grand  and  traverse  jurors.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  H.  2749  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  1791. 

House  2366.  Relative  to  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors.     Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  74.     See  Chapter  368. 

House  2749.  Relative  to  the  compensation  and  mileage  of  jurors.  Reported 
by  Legal  Affairs  Com.  on  H.  1791  and  H.  1965;  referred  to  Counties  Com.  which 
reported  ought  to  pass ;  passed  by  H. ;  rejected  by  S. 

B.     Public  Employees. 
(a)     State  Employees. 
Senate  215.     Relative  to  wages  of  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  prison  com- 
mission.    Public  Service  Com.  reported,  changed;  amended  by  S.     See  Chapter  458. 
Senate  604.     Relative  to  the  wages  of  certain  employees  at  the  reformatory 
for  women.    H.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 

Senate  621.  Relative  to  the  compensation  of  certain  stenographers  appointed 
for  service  in  the  superior  court.    New  draft  of  H.  1839  reported  by  Ways  and 
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Senate  623.  Relative  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  certain  male  employees 
at  the  reformatory  for  women.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  favorably;  referred 
to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  55.  To  establish  grades  by  salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  em- 
ployed in  the  departments  of  the  Commonwealth.  Based  on  H.  53  (recommenda- 
tions of  the  civil  service  commission).     Amended  by  S.     See  Chapter  605. 

House  270.  To  equalize  the  minimum  wage  for  laborers  employed  directly, 
by  commissions,  boards  or  officers  of  the  Commonwealth.  Public  Service  Com.  re- 
ported, changed;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  reference  to 
next  Legislature. 

House  384.  Relative  to  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  in  the 
construction  of  public  works.  Labor  Com.  reported  this  bill  on  H.  384  and  H.  725 ; 
referred  to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  new  draft,  H.  2334. 

House  524.  Relative  to  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  metropolitan  water  and  sewer- 
age board.    Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported  H.  2572  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  525. 

House  525.  Providing  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  metropolitan  water 
and  sewerage  board  for  the  purpose  of  paying  certain  increases  in  wages.  Metro- 
politan Affairs  Com.  reported  H.  2572  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  524. 

House  542.  Assuring  the  appointment  of  an  additional  assistant  engineer  at 
the  State  prison.     Public  Service  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  543.  Relative  to  the  salaries  of  watchmen  in  the  State  prison  and  the 
Massachusetts  reformatory.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  H.  543,  changed;  re- 
ferred to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  .pass.     See  Chapter  554. 

House  725.  Relative  to  a  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  for  work  done  for  the 
Commonwealth.     Labor  Com.  reported  H.  384  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  384. 

House  1030.  Relative  to  the  firemen  and  other  laborers  employed  in  the  State 
house.     Public  Service  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  1033.  To  establish  the  salaries  of  the  electrician  and  assistant  engineers 
at  the  State  prison.     Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1034.  To  revise  and  reduce  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  State  and 
county  officials.     Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1073.  Relative  to  the  salaries  of  matrons  at  the  reformatory  for  women. 
Based  on  H.  1064  (recommendations  of  the  board  of  prison  commissioners). 
Public  Ser\ace  Com.  reported  H.  2533. 

House  1202.  Relative  to  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  gardeners  at  the  State 
house.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  favorably ;  passed  by  H. ;  referred  to  Ways 
and  Means  S.  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  S. 

•  House  1356.  Relative  to  the  minimum  rate  of  salary  of  foremen  and  sub- 
foremen  of  laborers  employed  by  the  Commonwealth.  Public  Service  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1357.  To  increase  the  compensation  of  the  porters  at  the  State  house. 
Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  amended  by  substituting 
H.  1357  for  this  report;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com,  which  reported  ought 
not  to  pass ;  rejection  negatived ;  amended  by  both  branches.     See  Chapter  684. 

House  1362.  To  increase  the  compensation  of  the  elevator  men  at  the  State 
house.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  amended  by  substi- 
tuting H.  1362  for  this  report;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  I'eported 
ought  not  to  pass;  rejection  negatived;  amended  by  S.     See  Chapter  667. 
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House  1536.  Relative  to  the  compensation  of  firemen,  oilers,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Commonwealth.     Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1671.  To  establish  the  compensation  of  the  watchmen  and  assistant 
watchmen  at  the  State  house.    Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1839.  To  fix  compensation  for  ofiScial  stenographers  to  whom  no  salary 
is  paid.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  favorably;  passed  by  H.;  Ways  and  Means 
S.  Com.  reported  new  draft,  S.  621. 

House  2102.  To  establish  a  minimum  salary  for  drawtendere  and  assistant 
drawtenders  employed  by  the  metropolitan  park  commission.  Metropolitan  Affairs 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2159.  Relative  to  petitions  by  State  officers  and  employees  for  increase 
of  compensation.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  favorably;  referred  to  Ways  and 
Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. ;  reconsidered,  and 
again  rejected. 

House  2334.  Relative  to  the  wages  of  mechanics  employed  in  the  construction 
of  public  works.  New  draft  of  H.  384  reported  by  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.; 
Com.  on  Bills  in  Third  Reading  substituted  H.  2367  in  amendment. 

House  2367.  Relative  to  the  wages  of  mechanics  employed  in  the  construction 
of  public  works.  Substituted  by  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third  Reading  in  amendment  of 
H.  2334.     See  Chapter  474. 

House  2533.  To  establish  the  salaries  of  the  matrons  at  the  reformatory  for 
women  and  to  place  them  under  the  civil  service  laws.  Reported  by  Public  Service 
Com.  on  H.  1073 ;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  not 
to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  2572.  Resolve  to  provide  for  certain  increases  in  wages  paid  by  the 
metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  board.  Reported  by  Metropolitan  Affairs  Com. 
on  H.  524  and  H.  525;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought 
to  pass.     See  Chapter  96  (Resolves) . 

(6)      County  Employees. 

House  1363.  To  fix  the  salaries  of  certain  women  employed  by  the  county  of 
Suffolk.  Public  Service  Com.  reported,  changed;  referred  to  Counties  Com.  which 
reported  new  draft,  H.  2379. 

House  2379.  To  fix  the  salaries  of  certain  women  employed  by  the  county  of 
Suffolk.    New  draft  of  H.  1363  reported  by  Counties  Com.    See  Chapter  413. 

(c)     Municipal  Employees. 

Senate  75.  Relative  to  compensation  of  police  officers  for  overtime.  Cities 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1103.  Relative  to  the  pay  of  probationary  members  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Boston.    Cities  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  1104.  Relative  to  the  pay  of  reserve  police  officers  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton,   Cities  Com.  repoi-ted  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  1264.  Relative  to  the  payment  of  wages  to  incapacitated  employees 
of  the  city  of  Boston.    Cities  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 
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C.     Assignment,  Garnishment,  etc. 

Senate  119.  To  prohibit  the  assignment  of  wages.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  re- 
ported leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill,  on  S.  358,  H.  391,  H.  667,  and  on  H.  1466; 
H.  substituted  H.  2528  for  this  report. 

Senate  192.  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  attachment  by  the  trustee  process. 
Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  358.  To  regulate  the  assignment  of  wages.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  re- 
ported leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill,  on  S.  119,  H.  391,  H.  667,  and  on  H.  1466; 
H.  substituted  H.  2528  for  this  report. 

Senate  517.  To  provide  for  the  creating  of  small  debtors'  courts  and  to  define 
their  powers,  jurisdiction  and  procedure.  S.  moved  to  substitute  in  amendment 
of  report  of  Legal  Affairs  S.  Com.  reference  to  next  Legislature  on  H.  656 ;  motion 
rejected. 

House  369.  Relative  to  the  attachment  of  wages  for  attorneys'  fees.  Joint 
Judiciary  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  387.  Relative  to  the  assignment  and  attachment  of  wages  and  salaries 
of  public  employees  and  officers.    Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  388.  Relative  to  the  attachment  of  wages  on  claims  for  necessaries. 
Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  S.  substituted  H.  388  for  this 
report;  rejected  by  S. 

House  391,  To  regulate  the  assignment  of  wages.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill,  on  S.  119,  S.  358,  H.  667,  and  on  H.  1466 ;  H.  sub- 
stituted H.  2528  for  this  report. 

House  656.  Providing  for  the  creation  of  small  debtors'  courts,  and  defining 
their  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  procedure.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  reference 
to  next  Legislature;  S.  moved  to  substitute  S.  517  in  amendment  of  this  report; 
motion  rejected. 

House  667.  To  prohibit  the  assignment  of  wages  for  purchases  of  jewelry. 
Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill,  on  S.  119,  S.  358, 
H.  391,  and  on  H.  1466 ;  H.  substituted  H.  2528  for  this  report. 

House  1466.  Relative  to  the  assignment  of  wages.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  re- 
ported leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill,  on  S.  119,  S.  358,  H.  391,  and  on  H.  667; 
H.  substituted  H.  2528  for  this  report. 

House  2528.  Relative  to  the  assignment  of  wages.  H.  substituted  H.  2528 
for  report  of  Legal  Affairs  Com.  leave  to  withdraw  on  S.  119,  S.  358,  H.  391, 
H.  667,  and  on  H.  1466;  rejected  by  H. 

8.    EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 
A.     Employment  Offices'. 

Senate  36.  Relative  to  employment  offices.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave 
to  withdraw;  H.  accepted  report;  S.  substituted  S.  36  for  report;  rejected  by  S. 

"House  393.  To  extend  the  provisions  for  free  State  employment  offices.  Legal 
Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  450.  Relative  to  the  selection  of  employees  for  public  institutions.  Pub- 
lic Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 
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House  517.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  State  employment 
bureau  in  the  city  of  Lynn.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  favorably;  referred  to 
Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  H.  referred  to  next  Legis- 
lature. 

House  1156.  Relative  to  free  employment  offices.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1470.  Relative  to  the  maintenance  of  intelligence  offices.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1474.  To  increase  the  number  of  State  free  employment  offices  and  to 
transfer  their  control  to  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1476.  Relative  to  the  licensing  of  private  employment  offices.  Legal 
Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1624.  Relative  to  theatrical  employment  agencies.  Legal  Affairs  Com. 
reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1795.  To  give  control  of  free  and  private  employment  offices  to  the 
State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  favorably; 
referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature; 
report  negatived ;  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third  Reading  substituted  H.  2694  in  amendment. 

House  1831.  Relative  to  the  employment  of  help  in  State  institutions.  Public 
Institutions  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2694.  To  give  control  of  free  and  private  employment  offices  to  the 
State  board  of  labor  and  industries.  Substituted  by  Com.  on  Bills  in  Third  Read- 
ing in  amendment  of  H.  1795;  S.  refeiTed  to  next  Legislature. 

B.     Unemployment. 

House  1551.  To  provide  remunerative  work  for  the  unemployed.  Social  Wel- 
fare Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1693.  To  provide  for  a  State  farm  with  industries  for  the  unemployed. 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  ta  withdraw. 

House  2780.  Resolve  to  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the  problem  of  un- 
employment.   S.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 

9.    LABOR  DISPUTES. 

Senate  340.  Relative  to  the  employment  of  non-residents  during  strikes. 
Labor  Com.  reported  H.  2252  on  this  bill,  on  H.  1461,  and  H.  1734. 

House  216.  To  make  lawful  certain  agreements  between  employees  and  laborers 
and  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  or  horticulture,  to  limit  the  issuing  of  injunc- 
tions in  certain  cases  and  for  other  purposes.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  repoi-ted 
leave  to  withdraw ;  H.  substituted  H.  2513  for  this  report. 

House  385.  Relative  to  the  investigation  of  industrial  difficulties  by  the  State 
board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Labor  Com.  reported  H.  2534  on  this  bill 
and  on  H.  836. 

House  508.  Resolution  relative  to  the  controversy  between  the  sail  makers  and 
their  employees  in  the  city  of  Gloucester.    Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  836.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  special  boards  to  investigate 
industrial  disputes.    Labor  Com.  reported  H.  2534  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  385. 
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House  1461.  Relative  to  certain  conditions  under  which  a  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration may  employ  strike-breakers  during  the  strike  period.  Labor  Com.  re- 
ported H.  2252  on  this  bill,  on  S.  340,  and  H.  1734. 

House  1617.  Relative  to  the  hiring  of  detectives  and  police  officers  during 
industrial  disturbances.    Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1734.  To  regulate  advertisements  and  solicitations  for  employees  during 
strikes,  lockouts  or  other  labor  disturbances.  Based  on  H.  1731  (recommendations 
of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries).  Labor  Com.  reported  H.  2252  on  this 
bill,  on  S.  340,  and  H.  1461. 

House  1790.  To  establish  a  method  of  compulsory  arbitration  between  street 
railway  companies  and  their  employees.    Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2030.  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before 
the  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Joint  Judiciaiy  Com.  reported  leave  to 
withdraw. 

House  2031.  Relative  to  the  powers  of  local  boards  of  arbitration.  Joint 
Judiciary  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2075.  Relative  to  the  use  of  detectives  by  employers.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  H.  2412. 

House  2252.  To  regulate  the  procuring  of  persons  to  take  the  places  of  em- 
ployees during  strikes,  lockouts  or  other  labor  disputes.  Reported  by  Labor  Com. 
on  H.  1734,  in  part,  on  S.  340,  and  H.  1461.    See  Chapter  347. 

House  2412.  Relative  to  the  use  of  detectives  by  railroad  corporations  for 
obtaining  information  affecting  the  conduct  of  employees.  Reported  by  Legal 
Affairs  Com.  on  H.  2075;  recommitted  by  H. ;  S.  non-concurred  in  recommitment; 
bill  failed. 

House  2513.  To  make  lawful  certain  agreements  between  employees  and 
laborers,  and  to  limit  the  issuing  of  injunctions  in  certain  cases.  Substituted  by 
H.  for  report  of  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  leave  to  withdraw  on  H.  216.  For  opinion 
(S.  611)  see  p.  50.    See  Chapter  778. 

House  2534.  To  extend  the  powers  of  the  State  board  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  relative  to  labor  disputes.  Reported  by  Labor  Com.  on  S.  1  (Gov- 
ernor's address  as  relates  to  the  investigation  of  labor  disputes),  on  H.  385  and 
H.  836;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  pass;  amended 
by  S.    See  Chapter  681. 

10.    PUBLIC  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS. 

A.     Laborees   and   Mechanics    Employed    in    State,    County,    and 

Municipal  Service. 

(a)     Preference  Given  to  Employment  of  Citizens. 

House  58.  To  authorize  the  giving  of  preference  in  appointment  and  employ- 
ment to  citizens.  Based  on  H.  53  (recommendations  of  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion).   Amended  by  H.    See  Chapter  600. 

House  837.  Relative  to  the  citizenship  of  certain  employees  of  contractors 
doing  certain  work  for  the  Commonwealth.     Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1146.  To  provide  for  the  employment  of  citizens  on  certain  public 
works.    Labor  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 
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(h)      Civil  Service  Requirements. 

Senate  211.  Relative  to  the  certifying  by  the  civil  service  commission  to  the 
city  of  Boston  of  names  from  the  labor  list.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave 
to  withdraw. 

Senate  212.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  the  civil  ser\'iee  laws  to  certain  em- 
ployees. Public  Service  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature;  recommitted; 
amended  by  Ways  and  Means  S.  Com.    See  Chapter  486. 

House  54.  To  extend  the  civil  service  law  and  rules  to  counties.  Based  on 
H.  53  (recommendations  of  the  civil  service  commission).  Public  Service  Com. 
reported  no  legislation  necessary. 

House  447.  To  extend  the  civil  service  laws  to  the  employees  of  counties. 
Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw  on  this  bill,  on  H.  700,  H.  890, 
and  H.  891. 

House  700.  To  extend  the  civil  service  law  and  rules  to  appointive  positions 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  several  counties.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to 
withdraw  on  this  bill,  on  PI.  447,  H.  890,  and  H.  891. 

House  701.  To  extend  the  civil  service  law  and  rules  to  employees  at  the  house 
of  correction  of  the  penal  institutions  departments  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Public 
Service  Com.  reported  favorably;  recommitted,  and  reported  ought  not  to  pass; 
rejected  by  H. 

House  887.  Relative  to  the  promotion  of  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  em- 
ployment of  cities  and  towns.    Public  Service  Com.  reported  H.  2414. 

House  890.  To  extend  the  civil  service  laws  and  rules  to  appointive  positions 
in  the  service  of  the  several  counties.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  with- 
draw on  this  bill,  on  H.  447,  H.  700,  and  H.  891. 

House  891.  To  extend  the  civil  service  laws  and  rules  to  appointive  positions 
in  the  service  of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to 
withdraw  on  this  bill,  on  H.  447,  H.  700,  and  H.  890. 

House  917.  To  authorize  certain  towns  to  vote  on  the  acceptance  of  the  civil 
service  laws.    Towns  Com.  reported  H.  2170. 

House  1035.  Relative  to  the  classification  of  laborers  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission. Public  Service  Com.  reported  H.  2365  on  this  bill,  on  H.  1136,  H.  1841, 
and  H.  1843. 

House  1136.  To  provide  that  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  certain 
offences  may  hold  public  office.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  H.  2365  on  this 
bill,  on  H.  1035,  H.  1841,  and  H.  1843. 

House  1841.  Relative  to  the  employment  of  laborers  by  the  Commonwealth. 
Public  Sei-vice  Com.  reported  H.  2365  on  this  bill,  on  H.  1035,  H.  1136,  and 
H.  1843. 

House  1843.  To  provide  that  conviction  of  certain  offences  shall  not  be  a  bar 
to  public  employment.  Public  Service  Com.  reported  H.  2365  on  this  bill,  on 
H.  1035,  H.  1136,  and  H.  1841. 

House  1997.  Relative  to  the  age  of  health  inspectors.  Public  Health  Com.  re- 
ported leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2170.     To  authorize  the  town   of   Clinton  to  vote  on   the  question  of 
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accepting  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws.  Reported  by  Towns  Com.  on 
H.  917;  S.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 

House  2365.  Relative  to  applicants  for  positions  under  the  civil  service  laws 
and  rules.  Reported  by  Public  Service  Com.  on  H.  1035,  H.  1136,  H.  1841,  and 
H.  1843 ;  passed  by  H. ;  rejected  by  S. 

House  2414.  Relative  to  the  promotion  of  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  pub- 
lie  service.    Reported  by  Public  Service  Com.  on  H.  887.    See  Chapter  479. 

(c)      Other. 

House  652.  To  regulate  the  employment  of  laborers,  teamsters  and  team  owners 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  city  and  town  ways.  Labor  Com.  reported  leave 
to  withdraw. 

B.     Othek  Employees  in  State,  County,  and  MuNicirAL  Service. 

House  12.  Relative  to  police  officers  doing  police  duty  in  cities  and  towns  other 
than  where  they  are  regularly  employed.  Based  on  H.  11  (recommendation  of  the 
board  of  police  for  the  city  of  Fall  River).  Cities  Com.  reported  no  legislation 
necessary;  H.  substituted  H.  12  for  this  report;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means 
Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  S. 

House  392.  Relative  to  the  service  of  employees  upon  juries.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  440.  To  restrict  the  employment  of  inmates  of  certain  public  institu- 
tions.   Public  Institutions  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  450.  Relative  to  the  selection  of  employees  for  public  institutions. 
Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  542.  Assuring  the  appointment  of  an  additional  assistant  engineer  at 
the  State  prison.    Public  Service  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Tjegislature. 

House  1297.  To  authorize  the  appointment  of  women  as  special  police  officers. 
See  Chapter  510. 

House  1831.  Relative  to  the  employment  of  help  in  State  institutions.  Public 
Institutions  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2378.  To  extend  the  time  within  which  lamplighters  may  be  appointed 
to  positions  in  the  labor  service  of  any  department  of  the  city  of  Boston.  See 
Chapter  440. 

C.     Employees  of  Contbactors  oe  Sub-contractors  on  Public  Work, 
House  1139.    To  prohibit  municipal  employees  from  rendering  services  to  con- 
tractors or  others.    Cities  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

D.     Other. 

House  338.  Resolutions  relative  to  the  segregation  of  negro  employees  of  the 
United  States  government  at  Washington.  Federal  Relations  Com.  reported  ought 
not  to  be  adopted;  recommitted,  and  "adopted  by  both  branches. 

House  2676.  Resolutions  relative  to  government  ownershijD  of  the  Colorado 
mines.    H.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 
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11.    PRISON  LABOR. 

House  440.  To  restrict  the  employment  of  inmates  of  certain  public  institu- 
tions.    Public  Institutions  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  441.  Relative  to  the  employment  of  inmates  of  houses  of  correction  in 
various  industries.    Public  Institutions  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  493.  Resolutions  relative  to  interstate  traffic  in  convict-made  goods. 
Federal  Relations  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  534.  Relative  to  the  employment  of  inmates  of  penal  and  other  institu- 
tions.   Public  Institutions  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1379.  Relative  to  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  reclaiming  and  cul- 
tivating land.    See  Chajjter  180. 

House  2667.  Relative  to  receipts  from  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  the  State 
prison,  the  Massachusetts  reformatory,  the  reformatory  for  women  and  the  State 
farm.  Reported  by  Joint  Ways  and  Means  Com.  on  S.  1  (message  of  Governor 
as  it  related  to  State  finance).    See  Chapter  669. 

12.    LICENSING  OF  TRADES. 

A.        EXGIXEERS   AND   FiREMEN. 

Senate  8.  Relative  to  the  Licensing  of  engineers  and  firemen.  Mercantile  Af- 
fairs Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  98.  Relative  to  the  operation  of  boilers  in  apartment  houses.  Based 
on  H.  96  (recommendations  of  the  chief  of  the  district  police).    See  Chapter  451. 

House  405.  Relative  to  granting  licenses  to  engineers  and  firemen.  Mercantile 
Affairs  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

B.       ]\IoVI^^G-PICTURE    MaCHIIsE    OpERATOKS. 

House  97.  Relative  to  the  operation  of  the  cinematograph  and  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  moving  pictures.  Based  on  -H.  96  (recommendations  of  the  chief  of  the 
district  police).    Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  no  legislation  necessaiy. 

House  406.  To  regulate  the  use  of  the  cinematograph  and  similar  apparatus. 
Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  H.  2481. 

House  1482.  Relative  to  the  use  of  illustrative  apparatus  by  the  volunteer 
militia.     Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  H.  2196. 

House  2196.  Relative  to  the  use  of  the  cinematogi-aph  and  similar  apparatus 
in  armories  and  other  places  occui^ied  by  the  militia.  Repor*^ed  by  Mercantile 
Affairs  Com.  on  H.  1482.     See  Chapter  196. 

House  2481.  Relative  to  the  operation  of  the  cinematograph  and  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  motion  pictures.  Reported  by  Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  on  H.  406; 
referred  to  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejection 
negatived.    See  Chapter  791. 

C.      Pedlers. 

Senate  337.  Relative  to  licensing  pedlers.  Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave 
to  withdraw. 

Senate  391.     To  authorize  the  commissioner  of  weights  and  measures  to  CTant 
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and  to  revoke  licenses  to  hawkers  and  pedlars.  Reported  by  Legal  Affairs  Com. 
on  H.  154  (recommendations  of  the  commissioner  of  weights  and  measures),  on 
H.  155,  and  H.  156;  S.  referred  to  next  Legislature. 

House  155.  Relative  to  the  revocation  of  licenses  of  hawkers  and  pedlars. 
Based  on  H.  154  (recommendations  of  the  comm.issioner  of  weights  and  measures). 
Legal  Affaii's  Com.  reported  S.  391  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  156. 

House  156.  Relative  to  the  licensing  of  hawkers  and  pedlars.  Based  on  H.  154 
(reeonmaendations  of  the  commissioner  of  weights  and  measures).  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  S,  391  on  this  bill  and  on  H.  155. 

House  395.  Relative  to  the  sale  of  merchandise  by  hawkers  and  pedlers  in  the 
city  of  Boston.    Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

D,     Plumbeks,  Steamfittees,  and  Gasfitteks. 

House  1019.    Relative  to  the  business  of  plumbing.    See  Chapter  287. 

House  1347.  Relative  to  the  supervision  of  the  business  of  plumbing.  Public 
Health  Com.;  rejected  by  S.;  opinion  (S.  580)  reports  on  constitutionality.  See 
post,  p.  46. 

House  1526.  Relative  to  the  licensing  of  gas  fitters  and  to  the  super\dsion 
of  the  business  of  gas  fitting  in  the  city  of  Lynn.  Public  Lighting  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1642.  Relative  to  the  super\dsion  of  the  business  of  steam  and  power 
plant  fitting.    Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

E.     Other. 

House  407.  Relative  to  the  licensing  of  ojoerators  of  passenger  and  fi-eight 
elevators.    Mercantile  Affairs  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  436.  To  create  a  State  board  of  barber  examiners  and  to  regulate  the 
business  of  barbering.  Pulilic  Health  Com.  reported  favorably;  referred  to  Ways 
and  Means  H.  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  pass;  amended  by  both  branches; 
referred  to  Conference  Com.  which  failed  to  report. 

House  1186.  Relative  to  the  registration  of  nurses.  Public  Health  Com.  re- 
ported reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  1214.  To  require  the  certification  of  comdctions  on  the  licenses  of 
chauffeurs  and  operators.    Roads  and  Bridges  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw 

House  1518.  Relating  to  the  licensing  of  cooks  and  bakers.  Public  Health 
Com.  repoi*ted  leave  to  withdraw. 

13.    IMMIGRATION. 

Sexate  246.  Resolutions  relative  to  the  restriction  of  immigration.  Federal 
Relations  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  316.  Resolve  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  commission  on  immi- 
gi'ation  is  required  to  report.     See  Chapter  3  (Resolves) . 

House  337.  Resolutions  relative  to  the  restriction  of  immigration.  Federal 
Relations  Com.  reported  ought  to  be  adopted;  S.  amended;  H.  concurred  in  amend- 
ment ;  adopted  by  both  branches. 
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House  2399.  Kesolve  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion on  immigration.    See  Chapter  39  {Resolves). 

House  2665.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  immigration 
and  to  define  its  duties.  Eeported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2300  (report  of 
the  commission  on  immigration) ;  refei-red  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported 
ought  not  to  pass;  H.  amended  by  substituting  H.  2745. 

House  2738.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  immigration 
and  to  define  its  duties.    H.  moved  to  substitute  for  H.  2665;  motion  rejected. 

House  2745.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  immigi-ation 
and  to  define  its  duties.  Substituted  by  H.  in  amendment  of  H.  2665;  passed  by 
H. ;  S.  refen'ed  to  next  Legislature. 

14.    INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Senate  53.  To  provide  for  payment  by  the  Commonwealth  of  tuition  fees  of 
pupUs  attending  agricultural  and  vocational  scliools.  Education  Com.  reported 
reference  to  next  Legislature. 

Senate  76.  Resolve  to  provide  for  free  scholarships  in  technical  schools  and 
colleges  and  in  trade  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Education  Com.  reported 
H.  2459  on  this  bill,  on  S.  241,  and  H.  949. 

Senate  153.  To  establish  training  in  household  arts.  Education  Com.  reported 
reference  to  next  Legislature. 

Senate  241.  Resolve  to  pro^ade  for  free  State  scholarships.  Education  Com. 
reported  H.  2459  on  this  bill,  on  S.  76,  and  H.  949. 

Senate  242.  To  i^rovide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  inde- 
pendent agricultural  school  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Education  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  602.  To  assent  to  the  purpose  of  and  to  accept  the  grants  of  money 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.    See  Chapter  721. 

House  119.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  agiicultural 
instruction  for  families.  Based  on  H.  118  (recommendations  of  the  homestead 
commission).  Education  Com.  reported,  changed;  refeired  to  Ways  and  Means 
Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass ;  rejected  by  H. 

House  191.  Relative  to  technical,  industrial  and  vocational  education  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools.  Education  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H. 
substituted  H.  191  for  this  report;  rejected  by  H. 

House  325.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  day  and 
evening  classes  in  practical  arts  for  women.  Based  on  H.  318  (recommendations 
of  the  board  of  education).  Education  Com.  reported  favorably;  referred  to  Ways 
and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  326.  To  authorize  the  board  of  education  to  maintain  classes  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  State-aided  vocational  and  continuation  schools.  Based 
on  H.  318  (recommendations  of  the  board  of  education).    See  Chapter  39t. 

House  327.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  classes  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  State-aided  vocational  and  continuation  schools.  Based 
on  H.  318  (recommendations  of  the  board  of  education).    See  Chapter  174. 
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House  347.  Relative  to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  instruction  in  building 
trades.    Education  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  726.  Relative  to  instruction  in  trades  and  handicrafts  of  minors  in  the 
custody  of  charitable  institutions.    Education  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  749.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  independ- 
ent agricultural  school  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Taken  from  the  files  of  1913. 
Education  Com.  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejection  negatived  by  H. ;  referi'ed 
to  Counties  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  804.  To  pro\^de  for  the  teaching  of  the  practical  arts  in  the  public 
schools  of  small  towns.  Education  Com.  reported,  changed;  referred  to  Ways  and 
Means  Com.  which  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  949.  To  authorize  additional  appropriations  for  free  scholarshijps  in 
the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  and  the  Worcester  polytechnic  institute 
and  for  university  extension  purposes.  Education  Com.  reported  H.  2459  on  this 
bill,  on  S.  76,  and  S.  241. 

House  1112.  To  provide  for  an  industrial  school  building  in  the  city  of  Law- 
rence.   Education  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1424.  Relative  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees  of  the  inde- 
pendent agxieultural  school  of  the  county  of  Essex.  Education  Com.  reported 
favorably;  referred  to  Counties  Com.  which  reported  favorably.    See  Chapter  719. 

House  1757.  Resolve  to  provide  for  a  report  relative  to  the  textile  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth.    Education  Com.  rei^orted  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2459.  To  provide  State  scholarshijps  in  the  technical  schools,  colleges 
and  trade  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Reported  by  Education  Com.  on  S.  76, 
S.  241,  and  H.  949 ;  Ways  and  Means  H.  Com.  reported  ought  not  to  pass ;  rejected 
byH. 

15.    PENSIONS  AND  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS. 

A.     Public  Employees. 

(a)     Firemen. 

Senate  144.  To  authorize  the  city  of  Boston  to  pension  certain  emploj-ees  of 
the  fire  department.     Social  Welfare  Com,  leported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  189.  To  authorize  the  city  of  Boston  to  pay  annuities  to  widows  and 
children  of  firemen  dying  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Cities  Com.  reported  leave  to 
withdraw. 

Senate  437.  To  provide  that  certain  officers  and  operators  employed  in  the 
fire  department  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  be  eligible  for  pension.  Reported  by 
Cities  Com.  on  H.  1414.    See  Chapter  519. 

House  297.  Relative  to  pensioning  permanent  and  caU  members  of  fire  depart- 
ments in  cities.    Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1414.  To  make  certain  officers  and  operators  employed  in  the  fire  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Boston  members  thereof.    Cities  Com.  reported  S.  437. 

House  2014.  To  authorize  the  payment  of  annuities  to  widows  and  children 
of  firemen  killed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw. 
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House  2655.  Relating  to  pajonents  to  policemen  and  firemen  or  their  families 
in  eases  of  disability  or  death.  Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2450,  in 
part,  (report  of  the  special  commission  appointed  to  devise  a  just  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  State,  county  and  municipal  pensions)  ;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means 
Com.  which  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

(&)      Police. 

Sekate  136.  Relative  to  pensions  in  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton.    Cities  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  282.  Relative  to  pensions  or  payments  to  retired  members  of  the  dis- 
trict police.     Public  Service  Com.  rejDorted  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  296.  Relative  to  pensioning  members  of  the  police  department  in  the 
city  of  Boston.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  484.  To  provide  for  the  retirement  of  certain  members  of  the  district 
police.  Taken  from  the  files  of  1913.  Public  Service  Com. ;  referred  to  Ways  and 
Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  2655.  Relating  to  jiayments  to  policemen  and  firemen  or  their  families 
in  cases  of  disability  or  death.  Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2450,  in 
part,  (report  of  the  special  commission  appointed  to  devise  a  just  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  State,  county  and  munieij^al  jDensions)  ;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means 
Com.  which  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

X 

(c)      Teachers. 

House  719.  Relative  to  the  public  school  teachers  retirement  association.  Social 
Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1425.  To  j^rovide  that  certain  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Boston  may  become  members  of  the  State  teachers'  retirement  association.  See 
Chapter  494. 

House  2073.  Relative  to  the  pensioning  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Taken  from  the  files  of  1913.  Education  Com.  reported  leave  to  with- 
draw. 

House  2657.  Relative  to  the  public  school  teachers'  fund  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2450,  in  part,  (report  of  the  special  com- 
mission appointed  to  devise  a  just  and  comprehensive  system  of  State,  county 
and  municipal  pensions)  ;  rejected  by  H. 

House  2658.  Relative  to  the  permanent  school  pension  fund  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2450,  in  part,  (report  of  the 
special  commission  appointed  to  devise  a  just  and  comprehensive  system  of  State, 
county  and  municipal  pensions)  ;  rejected  by  H. 

(d)      Veterans  in  Puhlic  Service'. 

Senate  385.  Relative  to  the  retirement  of  certain  veterans  in  the  service  of 
the  city  of  Boston.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  386.  Relative  to  the  retirement  of  certain  veterans  in  the  service  of 
the  city  of  Boston.    Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 
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Senate  388.  To  authorize  the  city  of  Boston  to  pension  certain  veterans  of 
the  civil  war.    Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  390.  Eelative  to  the  pensioning  of  veterans  by  the  city  of  Boston. 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2021.  To  provide  for  pensions  for  civil  war  veterans  employed  by  the 
city  of  Boston,  after  a  certain  time.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  with- 
draw. 

(e)      Other  Public  Servants. 

Senate  25.  Relative  to  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  laborers  employed 
by  cities  and  towns.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  62.  Eelative  to  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  laborers  employed 
by  the  metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  board  and  the  metropolitan  park  coromis- 
sion.    Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  141.  Relative  to  pensions  to  employees  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Social 
Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  387.  To  provide  for  pensioning  police  matrons  in  cities  and  towns. 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  389.  To  provide  for  retirement  of  clerks  of  courts.  Social  Welfare 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

Senate  541.  Resolve  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion on  pensions.    See  Chapter  51  (Resolves). 

Senate  624.  Relative  to  the  retirement  fund  for  laborers  employed  by  the  city 
of  Boston.  Substituted  in  amendment  of  report  of  Social  Welfare  Com.  leave  to 
withdraw  on  H.  724.    See  Chapter  765. 

House  63.  Relative  to  refunds  and  annuities  in  the  State  employees'  retire- 
ment association.  Based  on  H.  62  (recommendations  of  the  board  of  retirement). 
Referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejection 
negatived.    See  Chapter  582. 

House  272.  Relative  to  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  prison  officers  and 
instructors.     Public  Sen-ice  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  298.  Relative  to  the  pensioning  of  public  employees.  Social  Welfare 
Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  301.  Resolve  to  extend  the  time  for  the  report  of  the  special  commis- 
sion appointed  to  devise  a  just  and  comprehensive  system  of  State,  county  and 
municipal  pensions.    See  Chapter  5  {Resolves) . 

House  544.  Relative  to  the  retirement  system  of  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    See  Chapter  568. 

House  715.  To  pension  clerks  of  district,  police  and  municipal  courts.  Social 
Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  717.  Relative  to  pensioning  the  employees  of  the  city  of  Cambridge. 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  722.  To  include  drawtenders  among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  retirement 
fund  for  laborers  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston.  Social  Welfare  Com.  repoi'ted 
leave  to  withdraw. 

House  723.  Relative  to  pensioning  laborers  in  the  employ  of  cities  and  towns. 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 
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House  724.  Relative  to  the  retirement  fund  for  laborers  employed  by  the  city 
of  Boston.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  S.  624  substituted 
in  amendment  of  this  report. 

House  731.  Relative  to  the  pensioning  of  laborers  in  the  employ  of  fire  and 
water  districts.  Towns  Com.  reported  favorably;  recommitted,  and  new  draft, 
H.  2354,  reported. 

House  1048.  Relative  to  the  retirement  system  for  the  employees  of  counties. 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1194.  Relative  to  the  retirement  system  for  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.   PubUe  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1195.  Relative  to  the  retirement  system  for  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.   See  Chapter  4.19. 

House  1222.  Relative  to  the  retirement  system  for  the  emj^loyees  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Public  Service  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  amended  by 
substituting  report  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  1226.  Relative  to  the  amount  of  pensions  to  be  paid  to  laborers  in  the 
employ  of  cities  and  towns.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1227.  To  authorize  the  pensioning  of  women  employed  in  State  depart- 
ments and  institutions.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1375.  To  provide  for  pensioning  attendance  officers  employed  by  school 
committees.    Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1376.  Relative  to  the  pensioning  of  matrons  in  police  stations  employed 
by  the  city  of  Holyoke.  H.  substituted  H.  1376  for  report  of  Social  Welfare  Com. 
leave  to  withdraw.    See  Chapter  748. 

House  1378.  Relative  to  the  pensioning  of  certain  employees  by  the  city  of 
Boston.     Social  Welfare  Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1546.  To  provide  pensions  for  the  clerks  of  cities  in  the  CommonAvealth, 
Social  Welfare  Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraAv. 

House  1547.  To  permit  the  retirement  upon  pensions  of  elected  clerks  of 
courts.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1554.  Relative  to  pensioning  discharged  laborers  and  mechanics  of  the 
city  of  Boston  in  certain  instances.  Social  Welfare  Com,  reported  leave  to  with- 
draw. 

House  1689.  Relative  to  the  pensioning  of  the  matrons  of  the  house  of  deten- 
tion in  the  city  of  Boston,     Social  Welfare  Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1690,  Relative  to  pensioning  laborers  employed  by  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge,    Social  Welfare  Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1691,  Relative  to  the  pensions  of  certain  county  employees.  Social 
Welfare  Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1867,  Relative  to  pensioning  laborers  and  employees  of  cities  and  towns. 
Social  Welfare  Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1870,  Relative  to  pensioning  certain  emjtloyees  of  the  city  of  Lowell. 
Social  Welfare  Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  amended  by  substituting  re- 
port reference  to  next  Legislature, 

House  1915,  Relative  to  the  submission  of  the  pension  act,  so  called,  for  ac- 
ceptance to  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Lowell.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave 
to  withdraw. 
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House  2016.  Relative  to  the  pensioning  of  certain  laborers  in  the  employ  of 
cities  and  towns.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2019.  Relative  to  pensioning  employees  of  the  city  of  Cambridge. 
Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2020.  To  authorize  the  pensioning  of  certain  women  employed  by  the 
Commonwealth.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2022.  Relative  to  certain  laborers  coming  under  the  jiension  act  of  the 
city  of  Boston.    Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2023.  To  include  municipal,  marine  and  harbor  emjiloj^ees  in  retire- 
ment systems.     Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2024.  Relative  to  the  payment  of  pensions  and  annuities  to  employees 
of  cities  and  towns.    Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2100.  Resolutions  relative  to  the  retirement  of  civil  service  employees 
of  the  United  States  post  office  department.    Adopted  by  both  branches. 

House  2107.  Relative  to  pensioners  or  annuitants  of  municipalities  and  coun- 
ties.    Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  2354.  Relative  to  pensioning  laborers  in  the  employ  of  fire  and  water 
districts.    New  draft  of  H.  731  reported  by  Towns  Com.    See  Chapter  352. 

House  2506.  Relative  to  the  retirement  of  laborers  of  the  city  of  Boston  who 
were  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park.    See  Chapter  536. 

House  2654.  To  establish  a  retirement  system  for  employees  in  the  public 
service.  Reported  by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2450,  in  part,  (report  of  the 
special  commission  appointed  to  devise  a  just  and  comprehensive  system  of  State, 
county  and  municipal  pensions) ;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Com.  which  re- 
ported reference  to  next  Legislature. 

B.     Old-age  Pea^sioxs. 

Senate  229.  Resolve  to  provide  for  an  investigation  and  a  report  by  the  com- 
mission on  pensions  relative  to  old  age  pensions.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported 
H.  2661. 

House  899.  To  provide  for  a  system  of  old  age  pensions.  Social  Welfare 
Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature  on  this  bill,  on  H.  900,  H.  1049, 
H.  1224,  and  H.  1550. 

House  900.  To  establish  a  system  of  non-contributary  old  age  pensions  with 
an  old  age  pension  fund.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legis- 
lature on  this  bill,  on  H.  899,  H.  1049,  H.  1224,  and  H.  1550. 

House  1049.  To  provide  for  old  age  pensions.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported 
reference  to  next  Legislature  on  this  bill,  on  H.  899,  H.  900,  H.  1224,  and  H.  1550. 

House  1224.  To  provide  for  old  age  pensions.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported 
reference  to  next  Legislature  on  this  bill,  on  H.  899,  H.  900,  H.  1049,  and  H.  1550. 

House  1550.  To  provide  for  old  age  pensions.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported 
reference  to  next  Legislature  on  this  bill,  on  H.  899,  H.  900,  H.  1049,  and  H.  1224. 

House  1588.  Resolutions  relative  to  the  creation  of  an  old  age  pension  fund 
in  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Federal  Relations  Com. 
reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2659.  Relative  to  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Reported 
by  Social  Welfare  Com.  on  H.  2450,  in  part,    (report  of  the  special  commission 
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Table  16.  —  Number  of  Individual  Home  Workers  Earning  each  Classified  Amount  a 

Year:  By  Industries. 
All  Individual  Home  Workers. 


Industries. 


All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants, 
Clothing,   men's  —  shirts   and    pa- 
jamas,     

Clothing,     women's — machine- 
made,     

Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work. 
Garters,    suspenders,    and    elastic 

woven  goods, 
Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods. 
Neckwear,    dress    trimmings,    and 

buttons,         .... 
Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings,     . 
Other  wearing  apparel,     . 
Celluloid  Goods. 
Jewelry  and  Silverware. 
Paper  Goods. 
Sporting  Goods. 
Other  Industries. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Indi- 
vidual 
Work- 
ers 


996 

530 
92 

32 

10 

72 

6 
115 

49 
132 

22 

36 
163 

78 
105 

94 


Num- 
ber 
Re- 
port- 
ing 
Earn- 
ings 


715 

342 
18 

30 

7 
7 

5 

95 

37 
126 
17 


102 


Number  op  Individuai.  Home  Workers  Earning 
EACH  Classified  Amount  a  Year 


Less 
than 
$25 


208 

95 
6 


S25 

to 

S49.9E 


S50 

to 

$99.99 


145         196 


18 


$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

to 

to 

to 

to 

$149.99 

$199.99 

$249.99 

$299.99 

83 

41 

14 

12 

46 

23 

9 

7 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

- 

1 

16 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

19 
3 

2 

13 

3 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

9 

3 

2 

3 

9 

7 

2 

1 

12 

1 

- 

1 

5 

5 

- 

- 

$300 
and 
over 


16 


Individual  Home  Workers  Employed  for  Nine  Months  or  Over. 


All  Industries. 

Wearing  Apparel. 
Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants. 
Clothing,   men's  —  shirts    and    pa- 
jamas  

Clothing,      women's  —  machine- 
made,     

Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work. 
Garters,    suspenders,    and    elastic 

woven  goods, 
Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods. 
Neckwear,    dress    trimmings,   and 

buttons,  .        .        . 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings. 
Other  wearing  apparel,     . 
Celluloid  Goods. 
Jewelry  and  Silverware. 
Paper  Goods. 
Sporting  Goods. 
Other  Industries. 


_ 

363 

15 

59 

142 

69 

39 

13 

11 

_ 

167 

6 

21 

53 

37 

23 

8 

7 

- 

8 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

25 

- 

1 

10 

2 

5 

3 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

61 

5 

11 

30 

14 

1 

~ 

~ 

_ 

11 

_ 

2 

2 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

54 
1 
9 

1 

5 
1 

6 

15 

13 

3 

4 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

35 

1 

4 

17 

6 

1 

2 

2 

- 

34 

1 

8 

7 

7 

7 

2 

1 

- 

81 

7 

17 

43 

12 

1 

- 

1 

- 

37 

- 

7 

20 

6 

5 

- 

- 

15 
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Table   16A.  —  Percentage  of  Individual  Home  Workers  Earning  less  than  Specified 

Amount  a  Year:  By  Industries. 

All  Individual  Home  Workers. 


Total 

Num- 

Percentage 

3F  Individual  Home  Workers 

Num- 

ber 

- 

Earning 

A  Year  — 

ber  of 
Indi- 

Re- 
port- 

Industries. 

vidual 

ing 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Less 

Work- 

Earn- 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

ers 

ings 

$25 

$50 

$100 

$150 

$200 

$250 

$300 

$350 

All  Industries. 

996 

715 

29.1 

49.4 

76.8 

88.4 

94.1 

96.1 

97.8 

99.0 

Wearing  Apparel. 

630 

34^ 

27.8 

46.8 

71.6 

85.1 

91.8 

94.4 

96.5 

98.2 

Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants, 

92 

18 

33.3 

50.0 

77.8 

83.3 

83.3 

94.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Clothing,    men's  —  shirts    and    pa- 

jamas  

32 

30 

3.3 

16.7 

53.3 

60.0 

76.7 

86.7 

90.0 

96.7 

Clothing,     women's  —  machine- 

made 

10 

7 

57.1 

57.1 

85.7 

85.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Clothing,  women's  — hand-work,    . 

72 

7 

14.3 

28.6 

42.9 

71.4 

85.7 

85.7 

100.0 

100.0 

Garters,    suspenders,    and    elastic 

woven  goods,          .... 

6 

5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods,   . 

115 

95 

21.1 

40.0 

82.1 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Neckwear,    dress    trimmings,    and 

buttons 

49 

37 

40.5 

64.9 

78.4 

86.5 

91.9 

94.6 

94.6 

100.0 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings, 

132 

126 

29.4 

51.6 

63.5 

78.6 

88.9 

91.3 

94.4 

96.0 

Other  wearing  apparel,     . 

22 

17 

35.3 

47.1 

82.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Celluloid  Goods. 

36 

36 

50.0 

75.0 

86.1 

91.7 

97.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

153 

111 

Jfi.5 

61.3 

82.0 

90.1 

92.8 

94.6 

97.3 

99.1 

Paper  Goods. 

78 

62 

29.0 

60.0 

67.7 

82.3 

93.5 

96.8 

98.4 

100.0 

Sporting  Goods. 

105 

102 

U.7 

39.2 

86.3 

98.0 

99.0 

99.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Other  Industries. 

H 

62 

11.3 

43.5 

83.8 

91.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Individual  Home  Workers  Employed  Nine  Months  or 

Over. 

All  Industries. 

_ 

363 

4.1 

20.4 

59.5 

78.5 

89.3 

92.8 

95.9 

98.1 

Wearing  Apparel. 

- 

167 

3.6 

16.2 

47.9 

70.1 

83.8 

88.6 

92.8 

96.4 

Clothing,  men's  —  coats  and  pants. 

- 

8 

- 

12.5 

50.0 

62.5 

62.5 

87.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Clothing,  men's  — shirts   and    pa- 

jamas  

- 

25 

- 

4.0 

44.0 

52.0 

72.0 

84.0 

88.0 

96.0 

Clothing,      women's  —  machine- 

made 

- 

2 

- 

- 

50.0 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Clothing,  women's  —  hand-work,   . 

- 

5 

- 

- 

20.0 

60.0 

80.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Garters,    suspenders,    and    elastic 

woven  goods,         .... 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Hosiery  and  machine-knit  goods,  . 

- 

61 

8.2 

26.2 

75.4 

98.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Neckwear,    dress    trimmings,    and 

buttons, 

- 

11 

- 

18.2 

36.4 

63.6 

81.8 

81.8 

81.8 

100.0 

Shoes  and  shoe  trimmings, 

- 

54 

1.9 

11.1 

22.2 

50.0 

74.1 

79.6 

87.0 

90.7 

Other  wearing  apparel,     . 

- 

1 

- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Celluloid  Goods. 

- 

9 

- 

22.2 

44.4 

66.7 

88.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

- 

35 

2.9 

14.3 

62.9 

80.0 

82.9 

88.6 

94.3 

97.1 

Paper  Goods. 

- 

34 

2.9 

26.5 

47.1 

67.6 

88.2 

94.1 

97.1 

100.0 

Sporting  Goods. 

- 

81 

8.6 

29.6 

82.7 

97.5 

98.8 

98.8 

100.0 

100.0 

Other  Industries. 

- 

37 

- 

18.9 

73.0 

86.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

8.    EXTENT  OF  NON-EMPLOYMENT. 

Closely  related  to  earnings  and  indicative  of  their  real  significance 
for  the  worker  is  the  duration  or  regularity  of  employment.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  families  earning  specified  amounts  who 
were  employed  12  months  of  the  year  preceding  the  date  on  which  pay- 
rolls were  obtained,  the  number  who  were  without  employment  for  speci- 
fied periods,  and  the  number  who  began  home  work  less  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  dates  on  which  pay-rolls  were  obtained. 
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House  1142.  Relative  to  the  attachment  of  real  and  personal  property.  Joint 
Judiciary  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1294.  Relative  to  liens  on  buildings  and  land.  Joint  Judiciary  Com. 
reported  new  draft,  H.  2690,  on  this  bill,  on  H.  376,  H.  1128,  and  H.  1451. 

House  1451.  Relative  to  the  priority  of  certain  mortgages  over  liens.  Joint 
Judiciary  Com.  reported  new  draft,  H.  2690,  on  this  bill,  on  H.  376,  H.  1128,  and 
H.  1294. 

House  1613.  To  amend  the  law  relative  to  equitable  process  after  judgment. 
Joint  Judiciary  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  2690.  Resolve  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  laws  relative  to  liens  and  mortgages  and  to  tax  col- 
lectors' deeds  and  the  taking  of  land  for  taxes.  New  draft  reported  by  Joint 
Judiciary  Com.  on  H.  376,  H.  1128,  H.  1294,  and  H.  1451;  referred  to  Ways  and 
Means  Com.  which  reported  ought  to  pass.    See  Chapter  121  {Resolves). 

19.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

Senate  129.  To  consolidate  the  laws  relative  to  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  sale  of  gas  and  electricity  (provides  for  the  reporting  of  accidents).  Taken 
from  the  files  of  1913.    Public  Lighting  Com.  reported  S.  575. 

Senate  258.  To  unify  the  mortality  claims  of  the  savings  and  insurance  banks. 
See  Chapter  246. 

Senate  496.  Relative  to  banks,  bankers  and  banking.  Banks  and  Banking 
Com.  reported  an  order  for  an  investigation  of  the  subject  by  a  joint  com.  Re- 
feiTed  to  Com.  on  Rules  which  reported  new  draft  of  the  original  order;  adopted 
by  both  branches. 

Senate  575.  To  consolidate  the  laws  relative  to  the  manufactui-e,  distribution 
and  sale  of  gas  and  electricity  (provides  for  the  reporting  of  accidents).  Re- 
ported by  Public  Lighting  Com.  on  S.  129;  amended  by  H.    See  Chapter  742,  §  164. 

House  219.  To  authorize  labor  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  household  gardens.  Legal 
Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  substituted  H.  219  for  this  report; 
amended  and  passed  by  H. ;  rejected  by  S. 

House  262.  Relative  to  the  inspection  of  schools  and  the  examination  of  school 
children.     Public  Health  Com.  reported  reference  to  next  Legislature. 

House  415.  To  provide  for  the  licensing  of  all  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Metropolitan  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  492.  Resolutions  urging  Congress  to  authorize  loaning  of  deposits  in 
postal  savings  banks  directly  to  borrowers.  Federal  Relations  Com.  reported  leave 
to  withdraw. 

House  818.  Resolve  relative  to  conspiracies  to  raise  the  price  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  food.  Joint  Judiciary  Com.  rejjorted  H.  818,  changed.  See  Chapter  92 
(Eesolves). 

House  961.  Resolutions  requesting  Congress  to  pass  legislation  providing  for 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  coal  mines.  Federal  Relations  Com.  reported 
leave  to  withdraw;  H.  substituted  H.  961  for  this  report;  adopted  by  H, 

House  1228.  To  require  lodging  house  keepers  to  report  applications  for  lodg- 
ings by  minors  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  Social  Welfare  Com.  reported  leave 
to  withdraw. 
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House  1303.  Eelative  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  favorably;  rejected  by  H. 

House  1416.  Relative  to  the  holding  of  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising or  altering  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth.  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Com,  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1626.  Relative  to  carrying  on  the  business  of  bootblacks  on  the  Lord's 
Day.    Legal  Affairs  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

House  1889.  To  facilitate  rural  credits  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  credit  unions. 
Based  on  H.  1888  (recommendations  of  the  State  board  of  agiiculture).  Banks 
and  Banking  Com.  reported  no  legislation  necessary,  in  part;  amended  by  S. 
See  Chapter  437. 

House  1890.  Eelative  to  the  management  of  co-operative  associations.  Based 
on  H.  1888  (recommendations  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture).  Mercantile 
Affairs  Com.  reported  no  legislation  necessary. 

House  1943.  Relative  to  pajmaents  by  insurance  companies  to  persons  insured 
against  accident  or  sickness.  Insurance  Com.  reported  leave  to  withdraw;  H.  sub- 
stituted H.  1943  for  this  report ;  amended  and  passed  by  H. ;  rejected  by  S. 

House  2075.  Relative  to  the  use  of  detectives  by  employers.  Legal  Affairs 
Com.  reported  H.  2412. 

House  2292.  Relative  to  the  holding  of  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising or  altering  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth.  Based  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Governor  in  S.  1.  Constitutional  Amendments  Com.  reported  no  legis- 
lation necessary;  H.  2292  substituted  for  this  report;  referred  to  Ways  and  Means 
Com.  which  reported  ought  not  to  pass;  rejected  by  H. 

House  2412,  Relative  to  the  use  of  detectives  by  railroad  corporations  for 
obtaining  information  affecting  the  conduct  of  employees.  Reported  by  Legal 
Affairs  Com.  on  H.  2075;  recommitted  by  H. ;  S.  non-concurred  in  recommitment; 
bill  failed. 

House  2523,  Relative  to  the  use  of  detectives  by  railroad  corporations  for  ob- 
taining information  affecting  the  conduct  of  employees.  Railroads  Com,;  S,  re- 
feiTed  to  next  Legislature. 
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HI. 
OPIiNTIONS    OF    THE    ATTOENEY-GENERAL    O^    PENDING 

LEGISLATION. 

1.     SUPERVISION  OF  PLUMBING. 

Senate  Document  No.  580. 

Department  of  the  Attorney-General,  Boston,  May  21,  1914. 
To  the  Honorable  Senate,  State  House. 

Gentle]men  :  —  You  have  requested  mj  opinion  upon  the  following 
question  of  law:  ''Is  it  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  General 
Court  to  enact  a  law  providing  that  permits  to  perform  plumbing  work 
shall  be  issued  only  to  master  plumbers  and  that  all  work  done  under  such 
permits  shall  be  performed  only  by  the  master  plumber  himself  or  by  such 
journeymen  plumbers  as  he  may  directly  employ  and  supervise?"  And 
you  have  submitted  with  your  inquiry  a  copy  of  House  Bill  No.  1347, 
entitled  "  An  Act  relative  to  the  supervision  of  plumbing." 

House  Bill  No.  1347  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  words,  master  plumber,  as  used  in  chapter  one  hundred  and 
three  of  the  Revised  Laws,  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  a  person  who  holds  a  Massa- 
chusetts state  master  plumbers'  license  or  certificate,  and  who  has  a  regular  estab- 
lished place  of  business  conveniently  situated  and  open  for  business  during  regular 
business  hours,  and  who  himself  or  by  journeymen  in  his  employ  performs  plumb- 
ing work  for  property  owners,  agents  or  tenants. 

Section  2.  Permits  to  iDcrfonn  plumbing  woi'k  shall  be  issued  only  to  master 
plumbers  as  herein  defined,  and  all  work  done  under  such  permit  shall  be  performed 
by  the  master  plumber  himself  or  by  such  journeymen  plumbers  as  he  may  directly 
employ  and  supervise. 

Section  3.  If  any  holder  of  a  master  plumbei's'  license  or  certificate  applies 
for  a  i^ermit  to  perform  plumbing  work  and  such  i^ermit  when  obtained  is  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  to  any  jDcrson  or  persons  Avhoever,  thereby  enabling  such  per- 
son or  persons  to  perform  plumbing  work,  the  board  of  health  or  inspector  of 
buildings  having  jurisdiction  where  such  permit  Avas  obtained  shall  report  each 
such  case  to  the  state  examiners  of  plumbers,  who  may  revoke  or  suspend  the 
license  or  certificate  of  any  such  person  or  persons. 

Section  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. The  provisions  of  this  act,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  same  as  the  provisions 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  Revised  Laws,  shall  be  construed  as  a 
continuation  of  said  chapter  and  not  as  a  new  enactment. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  arises  in  regard  to  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  bill,  which  read  as  follows : 
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Section  1.  The  words,  master  plumber,  as  used  in  chapter  one  hundred  and 
three  of  the  Revised  Laws,  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  a  person  who  holds  a  Massa- 
chusetts state  master  plumbers'  license  or  certificate,  and  who  has  a  reg"ular 
established  place  of  business  conveniently  situated  and  open  for  business  during 
regular  business  hours,  and  who  himself,  or  by  journeymen  in  his  employ,  performs 
plumbing  work  for  property  owners,  agents  or  tenants. 

Section  2.  Permits  to  perform  plumbing  work  shall  be  issued  only  to  master 
plumbers  as  herein  defined,  and  all  work  done  under  such  permit  shall  be  performed 
by  the  master  plumber  himself  or  by  such  journejTuen  plumbers  as  he  may  directly 
employ  and  supervise. 

A  ''  journeyman  "  is  defined  to  be  a  "  workman  or  mechanic  wlio  has 
served  his  apprenticeship;  specifically,  a  qualified  mechanic  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  trade  as  distinguished  from  a  master  mechanic  or  fore- 
man." 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  prevent  a  journeyman  plumber  from  mak- 
ing a  contract  to  put  the  plumbing  into  a  building  or  to  take  any  other 
job  of  plumbing  whatever,  for  the  reason  that  no  permit  to  do  the  work 
could  lawfully  be  issued  to  him.  And  the  bill  goes  further  and  would 
prevent  a  master  plumber  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  a  regular 
established  place  of  business,  kept  open  for  business  during  regular  busi- 
ness hours,  from  making  contracts  for  plumbing;  and  master  plumbers 
who  have  regular  places  of  business  kept  open  for  business  during  regular 
business  hours  and  whose  places  of  business  are  not  conveniently  situ- 
ated are  not  to  be  regarded  as  master  plumbers  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  would  also  fall  within  its  prohibition.  Thus  this  bill  is  not 
for  a  whole  class,  but  its  evident  aim  and  object  is  to  create  a  class  within 
a  class ;  that  is,  out  of  those  who  hold  licenses  as  master  plumbers  it  pro- 
poses to  create  a  class  of  master  plumbers. 

Article  I  of  part  the  first  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth 
declares : 

All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  un- 
alienable rights;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  defend- 
ing their  lives  and  liberties;  that  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property; 
in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety  and  hapi^iness. 

]^ow  there  ar«  certain  fundamental  rights  of  every  citizen  which  are 
recognized  in  the  organic  law  of  all  our  free  American  States.  A  statute 
which  violates  any  of  these  rights  is  unconstitutional  and  void  even  though 
the  enactment  of  it  is  not  expressly  forbidden. 

Commonwealth  v.  Perry,  155  Mass.   117. 
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Under  the  police  power,  legislation  to  protect  the  health,  morals  or 
safety  of  the  community  may  be  enacted,  but  that  power  does  not  extend 
beyond  these  limits,  and  legislation  under  the  police  power  must  bear  a 
genuine  relation  to  some  one  of  the  three  subjects  named.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  only  such  regulations  will  be  sustained  as  are  in  fact  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  morals  or  safety,  and  the  courts 
will  declare  arbitrary  provisions  invalid. 

Cotter  V.  Doty,  5  Ohio,  393. 

If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health 
men  who  seek  to  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing  should  be  required  to 
]3ass  an  examination  and  procure  a  license,  that  comes  far  short  of  justify- 
ing an  interference  with  the  way  in  which  a  man  who  has  passed  the  exami- 
nation and  obtained  a  license  shall  conduct  his  business.  Nor  does  such 
an  admission  afford  a  reason  for  prohibiting  such  a  man  from  carrying  on 
his  business  as  he  sees  fit  in  regard  to  location  and  in  every  other  particu- 
lar so  long  as  he  is  within  the  law. 

This  proposed  bill,  if  enacted,  will  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
contract  of  journeymen  plumbers,  and,  as  above  indicated,  of  certain 
master  plumbers  and  of  such  property  owners  as  may  desire  to  make  a 
contract  for  plumbing  with  a  journeyman  plumber,  or  with  a  master 
plumber  who  has  no  regular  place  of  business  or  whose  place  of  business 
may,  in  the  judgment  of  some  one  whose  personality  is  not  disclosed  by 
the  bill,  be  inconveniently  located. 

Freedom  of  contract  is  not  expressly  mientioned  in  the  Constitution, 
but  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 'has  declared  that  the  right  to  acquire, 
possess  and  protect  property,  as  set  forth  in  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
above  quoted,  includes  the  right  to  make  reasonable  contracts  which  shall 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

Commonwealth  v.  Perry,  155  Mass.  117. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  all  men  have  an  unalienable  right  of 
seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness.  Included  in  this  right 
is  the  right  to  liberty  in  the  choice  of  occupation  and  to  conduct  and 
advertise  it  in  any  legitimate  manner  and  subject  only  to  such  restraints 
as  are  necessary  to  the  health,  morals  and  safety  of  the  community. 

Slaughter-House  Cases,  16  Wall.  36. 
Dexter  v.  Blackden,  03  Me.  473. 
People  V:  Coldwell,  168  N.  Y.  671. 
Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  165  U.  S.  578. 
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"  Liberty,"  as  that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  means  not  only 
freedom  of  the  citizen  from  servitude  and  restraint  but  is  deemed  to 
embrace  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  free  in  the  use  of  his  powers  and 
faculties  and  to  adopt  and  pursue  such  avocation  or  calling  as  he  may 
choose,  subject  only  to  the  restraints  necessary  to  secure  the  common 
welfare. 

Frorer  v.  People,  141  111.  171. 

Commonwealth  v.  Perry,  supra. 

People  V.  Gillson,  109  K  Y.  389. 

Euhstrat  v.  People,  49  L.  E.  A.  181. 

Our  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  said : 

Constitutional  liberty  means  '•'  the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  in  aU  lawful 
ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling, 
and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation." 

O'Keefe  v.  Somerville,  190  Mass.  110. 

For  one  to  be  a  master  plumber  within  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
measure  he  must  have  a  regular  established  place  of  business  conveniently 
situated.  To  whom  must  it  be  conveniently  situated  ?  Whose  convenience 
is  referred  to  in  the  bill  ?  Whose  convenience  must  a  man  consult  in  set- 
ting up  his  plumber's  shop  ?  and  whose  judgment  is  to  prevail  as  to  whether 
the  business  is  conveniently  situated  or  not?  This  provision,  if  enacted, 
will  constitute  a  gross  violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  personal 
liberty. 

Article  IV  of  section  1  of  chapter  1  of  part  the  second  of  the  Consti- 
tution confers  authority  on  the  General  Court  to  make,  ordain  and  estab- 
lish all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes  and 
ordinances.  The  provision  of  this  bill  last  referred  to  is  so  clearly  un- 
reasonable as,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  inimical  to  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  your  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
and  that  this  bill,  if  passed,  will  be  unconstitutional. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS   J.   BOYNTO^, 

Attorney-General. 
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2.    INJUNCTIONS. 

Senate  Document  ISTo.  611. 

Department  of  the  Attorney-General,  Boston,  June  22,  1914. 
To  the  Honorable  Senate,  State  House. 

Gentlemen  :  —  You  have  submitted  a  copy  of  House  Bill  ITo.  2513, 
and  in  connection  therewith  have  requested  my  opinion  upon  several 
questions.  That  part  of  the  proposed  bill  involving  constitutional  ques- 
tions, and  the  part  to  which  your  questions  relate,  is  found  in  the  first 
section,  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  shaU  not  be  unlawful  for  persons  employed  or  seeking  employment  to  enter 
into  any  arrangements,  agreements  or  combinations  with  the  view  of  lessening  the 
hours  of  labor  or  of  increasing  their  wages  or  bettering  their  condition;  and  no 
restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  be  granted  by  any  court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  or  by  any  judge  thereof  in  any  case  between  an  employer 
and  employees,  or  between  employers  and  employees,  or  between  persons  emjDloyed 
and  persons  seeking  employment,  or  involving  or  growing  out  of  a  dispute  concern- 
ing terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  or  any  act  or  acts  done  in  pursuance 
thereof,  unless  said  injunction  be  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to  prop- 
erty or  to  a  property  right  of  the  party  making  the  application,  for  which  there 
is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law;  and  such  property  or  property  right  must  be  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  application,  which  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  applicant 
or  by  his  agent  or  attorney. 

In  construing  this  act,  the  right  to  enter  into  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee,  to  change  that  relation,  and  to  assume  and  create  a  new  relation  for 
employer  and  employee,  and  to  perform  and  carry  on  business  in  such  relation 
with  any  person  in  any  place,  or  to  do  work  and  labor  as  an  employee,  shall  be 
held  and  construed  to  be  a  jDersonal  and  not  a  projierty  right.  In  all  cases  in- 
volving the  violation  of  the  contract  of  employment  by  either  the  employee  or 
employer  where  no  irreparable  damage  is  about  to  be  committed  upon  the  property 
or  property  right  of  either  no  injunction  shall  be  gTanted,  but  the  parties  shall 
be  left  to  their  remedy  at  law. 

Your  questions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Are  the  rights  above  mentioned  personal  rights  or  property  rights? 

2.  If  they  are  property  rights,  is  it  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  provide  that  they  may  be  considered  as  personal  rights  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  above  mentioned  or  for  any  other  purpose? 

3.  Are  the  provisions  of  House  Bill  No.  2513  constitutional? 

In  response  to  your  first  inquiry  I  have  to  say  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  leave  this  question 
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somewhat  in  doubt.  This  question  has  been  considered  by  political  econo- 
mists, by  law  writers,  by  the  Federal  courts  and  by  courts  of  last  resort  in 
several  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  right  to  become  an  employee, 
the  right  to  labor,  the  right  to  sell  one's  labor  and  to  contract  for  the  sale 
of  it  have  received  much  and  careful  consideration. 

The  property  whieh  every  man  has  in  his  own  labor,  says  Adam  Smith,  as  it 
is  the  original  foundation  of  all  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  in- 
violable. The  patrimony  of  the  poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his 
own  hands,  and  to  hinder  him  from  employing  his  strength  and  dexterity  in  what 
manner  he  thinks  proper,  without  injury  to  his  neighbor,  is  a  plain  violation  of 
this  most  sacred  property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the  just  liberty 
both  of  the  workman  and  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  employ  him. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  I,  p.  10,  part  2. 

Like  expressions  are  found  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  A  brief 
review  of  the  authorities  may  be  useful. 

Labor  is  the  primary  foundation  of  all  wealth.  The  property  which  each  one 
has  in  his  own  labor  is  the  common  heritage,  and  as  an  incident  to  the  right  to 
acquire  other  property,  the  liberty  to  enter  into  contracts  by  which  labor  may 
be  employed  in  such  way  as  the  laborer  shaU  deem  most  beneficial,  and  of  others 
to  employ  such  labor,  is  necessarily  included  in  the  constitutional  guaranty. 

Low  V.  Rees  Printing  Co.,  41  Nebr.  127,  146. 

The  right  to  use,  buy  and  sell  property,  and  contract  in  respect  thereto,  includ- 
ing contracts  for  labor,  —  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  property,  —  is  protected  by 
the  constitution. 

State  V.  Goodwill,  33  West  Va.  179,  184. 

The  labor  and  skill  of  the  workman,  be  it  of  high  or  low  degree,  the  plant  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  equipment  of  the  farmer,  the  investments  of  commerce,  are 
all,  in  equal  sense,  property. 

State  V.  Stewart  et  als.,  59  Vt.  273,  289. 

Labor  is  property,  and  the  laborer  has  the  same  right  to  sell  his  labor,  and  to 
contract  with  respect  thereto,  as  has  any  other  property  owner.  The  right  to  labor 
or  employ  labor,  and  make  contracts  in  respect  thereto  upon  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  is  included  in  the  constitutional  guaranty. 

Ritchie  v.  People,  155  111.  98. 

The  privilege  of  contracting  is  a  personal  and  a  property  right. 
Frorer  v.  People,  141  111.  171. 
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Liberty  is  freedom  from  all  restraints  but  such  as  are  justly  imposed  by  law. 
Beyond  that  line  lies  the  domain  of  usurpation  and  tyranny.  Property  is  every- 
thing which  has  an  exchangeable  value,  and  the  right  of  property  includes  the 
power  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  the  will  of  the  owner.  Labor  is  property,  and 
as  such  merits  protection.  The  right  to  make  it  available  is  next  in  importance  to 
the  rights  of  life  and  liberty. 

Justice  Swayne  in  Slaughter-House  Cases,  16  Wall.  127. 
In  re  Marshall,  102  Fed.  323. 

Freedom  of  contract,  being  a  constitutional  right,  it  follows  also  as  to  contract 
for  labor  or  employment.  Furthermore,  this  has  been  frequently  held  to  be  a 
property  right  also,  and  as  such  would  be  further  protected  by  the  constitutions 
of  the  states  which  expressly  recognize  the  right  to  property. 

Stimson's  Handbook  to  the  Labor  Laws  of  the  United  States,  p.  15. 

In  a  double  way  the  freedom  of  the  labor  contract  is  a  constitutional 
right,  both  as  part  of  the  man's  personal  liberty  and  as  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  view  that  labor  is  property.  Other  contracts,  perhaps,  rest  on 
the  second  principle,  but  the  labor  contract  involves  also  the  principle  of 
personal  liberty,  and  might  remain  though  private  property  were  abolished. 

In  a  Massachusetts  case  the  petitioners  brought  their  petition  in  equity, 
setting  forth  that  they  were  weavers  by  trade  and  had  been  employed  by 
a  corporation  in  Fall  River ;  that  they  demanded  higher  wages,  which  the 
corporation  refused  to  pay ;  that  they  then  quit  work ;  that  the  defendants, 
who  were  the  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  the  corporation,  sent  the 
names  of  the  petitioners  to  the  officers  of  other  mills  in  Fall  River,  on  a 
list  which  is  called  a  black  list,'  which  informed  these  officers  that  the 
petitioners  had  left  the  corporation  by  which  they  had  been  employed, 
on  what  is  called  a  strike ;  and  that  thereupon  the  defendants  conspired  to- 
gether with  the  officers  of  other  mills  and  agreed  not  to  employ  the  pe- 
titioners, with  intent  to  compel  them  either  to  go  without  work  in  Fall 
River  or  to  go  back  to  their  former  employer  at  such  wages  as  that  corpo- 
ration should  see  fit  to  pay  them ;  and  praying  that  the  respondents  be 
restrained  from  annoying  the  petitioners  and  interfering  with  their  rights 
to  earn  their  livelihood  at  their  trade  in  Fall  River;  and  that  they  be 
enjoined  to  withdraw  and  destroy  all  black  lists  or  other  devices  issued 
by  them  or  their  orders  mentioning  the  names  of  the  petitioners. 

In  this  case  the  petitioners  complained  of  an  interference  with  their 
right  to  sell  their  labor,  and  in  beginning  the  action  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  labor  is  property  and  the  right  to  sell  it  is  a  property  right. 
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The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  speaking  bj  Chief  Justice  Field,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  case  said : 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  petition  was  drawn  with  a  view  to  obtaia  some 
equitable  relief.  It  is  well  known  that  equity  has,  in  general,  no  jurisdiction  to 
restrain  the  commission  of  crimes,  or  to  assess  damages  for  torts  already  committed. 
Courts  of  equity  often  protect  property  from  threatened  injury  when  the  rights  of 
property  are  equitable,  or  when,  although  the  rights  are  legal,  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal remedies  at  common  law  are  not  adequate,  but  the  rights  which  the  petitioners 
allege  the  defendants  were  violating,  at  the  time  the  petition  was  filed,  are  personal 
rights,  as  distinguished  from  rights  of  property. 

Worthington  v.  Waring,  157  Mass.  421,  423. 

In  a  later  case  a  bill  in  equity  was  filed  by  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  voluntary  association  known  as  Union  257,  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
America  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  against  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  voluntary  association  known  as  Union  257,  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  America,  seeking  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  any  acts  or  the  use 
of  any  methods  tending  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  association 
from  securing  employment  or  continuing  in  their  employment.  The 
court  said : 

The  right  involved  is  the  right  to  dispose  of  one's  labor  with  full  freedom. 
This  is  a  legal  right,  and  it  is  entitled  to  legal  protection.  Sir  William  Erie  in 
his  book  on  Trade  Unions,  page  12,  has  stated  this  in  the  following  language, 
which  has  been  several  times  quoted  with  approval  by  judges  hi  England :  "  Every 
person  has  a  right  under  the  law,  as  between  him  and  his  fellow  subjects,  to  full 
freedom  in  disposing  of  his  own  labor  or  his  own  capital  according  to  his  own 
will.  It  follows  that  every  other  person  is  subject  to  the  correlative  duty  arising 
therefrom,  and  is  prohibited  from  any  obstruction  to  the  fullest  exercise  of  this 
right  which  can  be  made  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  similar  rights  by  others. 
Every  act  causing  an  obstruction  to  another  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  comprised 
within  this  description  —  done,  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  actor's  own  right,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  obstruction  —  would,  if  damage  should  be  caused  thereby  to 
the  party  obstructed,  be  a  violation  of  this  prohibition." 

Plant  V.  Woods,  176  Mass  492,  498. 

In  another  Massachusetts  case  the  court  said : 

The  primary  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  contract  and  to 
remain  undisturbed  in  the  performance  of  it  is  universally  recognized.  The  right 
to  dispose  of  one's  labor  as  he  will,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  one's  lawful  contract, 
is  incident  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
government  in  all  countries  that  maintain  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.     Such  a 
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right  can  lawfully  be  interfered  with  only  by  one  who  is  acting  in  the  exercise  of 
an  equal  or  superior  right  which  comes  in  conflict  with  the  other.  An  intentional 
interference  with  such  a  right,  without  lawful  justification,  is  malicious  in  law,  even 
if  it  is  from  good  motives  and  without  express  malice.  Walker  v.  Cronin,  107  Mass. 
555,  562.  Plant  v.  Woods,  176  Mass.  492,  498.  Allen  v.  Flood,  (1898)  A.  C.  1, 
18.  Mogul  Steamship  Co.  v.  McGregor,  23  Q.  B.  D.  598,  613.  Read  v.  Friendly 
Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons,  (1902)  2  K.  B.  88,  96.  Giblan  v.  National 
Amalgamated  Labourers'  Union,  (1903)  2  K.  B.  600,  617. 

Berry  v.  Donovan,  188  Mass.  353,  355. 

In  a  case  in  which  a  bill  in  equity  was  filed  by  a  corporation  seeking 
to  restrain  certain  individuals  from  combining  and  conspiring  by  threats 
or  intimidation  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  from  entering  the  employ 
of  the  plaintiff  or  remaining  therein,  and  particularly  by  the  imposition 
of  fines  and  penalties  upon  certain  members  of  trades  unions  who  desired 
to  work  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  said : 

It  will  probably  be  found  .  .  .  that  the  natural  expectancy  of  employers  in 
relation  to  the  labor  market  and  the  natural  expectancy  of  merchants  in  respect 
to  the  merchandise  market  must  be  recognized  to  the  same  extent  by  courts  of 
law  and  courts  of  equity  and  protected  by  substantially  the  same  rules.  It  is  free- 
dom in  the  market,  freedom  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all  things,  including  both 
goods  and  labor,  that  our  modern  law  is  endeavoring  to  insure  to  every  dealer  on 
either  side  of  the  market.  And  in  Atkins  v.  Fletcher  Co.,  20  Dick.  658,  664,  the 
same  judge  says:  The  elemental  right  of  the  employer  of  labor  which  the  courts 
recognize  to-day  no  doubt  is  the  right  to  employ,  while  the  corresponding  right 
of  the  workman  is  the  right  to  be  employed.  In  other  words,  the  right  to  buy 
labor  and  the  right  to  sell  labor  are  recognized  by  the  law,  and  their  enjoyment 
is  greatly  impaired  or  destroyed  unless  freedom  in  the  labor  market  —  freedom  on 
both  sides  of  the  labor  market  —  is  maintained.  Each  party  to  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  labor  has  an  interest  in  the  freedom  of  the  other  party  with  respect  to 
making  the  contract. 

L.  D.  Willcutt  &  Sons  Co.  v.  Driscoll,  200  Mass.  110,  117. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Massachusetts  cases,  with  the  exception  of 
the  case  of  Worthington  v.  Waring  supra,  without  expressly  deciding 
whether  the  rights  referred  to  in  your  first  question  are  property  rights 
or  personal  rights,  have  consistently  treated  them  as  valuable  legal  rights 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  courts  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law.  The 
great  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  the  rights 
specified  are  property  rights,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  your  first  question 
must  be  answered  affirmatively  so  far  as  the  right  to  enter  into  the  rela- 
tion of  employer  and  employee  is  concerned. 
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The  proposed  bill  provides  for  the  right  to  change  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  and  create  a  new  relation  for  employer  and  employee, 
and  to  perform  and  carry  on  business  in  such  relation  with  any  person 
in  any  place,  and  your  first  question  may  be  understood  to  include  this 
"  new  relation/'  whatever  it  may  be ;  but  as  the  "  new  relation  "  mentioned 
in  the  bill  is  not  described  or  defined  therein,  and  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  it  may  be,  I  express  no  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

In  your  second  question  you  ask  whether  it  is  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  General  Court  to  provide  that  the  rights  above  referred 
to  may  be  considered  as  personal  rights,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  above 
mentioned  or  for  any  other  purpose.  I  suggest  that  so  far  as  yet  appears 
the  Legislature  is  not  concerned  with  the  question  as  to  whether  these 
rights  may  be  considered  as  personal  rights  for  any  purpose  other  than 
those  disclosed  in  the  bill.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the 
consideration  of  that  question.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  property  rights  may  not  be  regarded  as  personal  rights  so 
as  to  deprive  their  owners  of  constitutional  safeguards  and  guaranties. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposed  bill,  however,  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
writ  of  injunction  in  labor  troubles.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill, 
which  is  your  third  inquiry.  If  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill  are  con- 
stitutional then  it  may  be  constitutional  to  regard  property  rights  as 
personal  rights  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  and  this  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  appears  to  be  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes.  A  "  writ  of  injunction  "  has 
been  defined  as,  — 

A  prohibitory  writ,  issued  by  the  authority  and  generally  under  the  seal  of  a 
court  of  equity,  to  restrain  one  or"  more  of  the  defendants  or  parties,  or  quasi 
parties,  to  a  suit  or  proceeding  in  equity,  from  doing,  or  from  permitting  his 
servants  or  others  who  are  under  his  control  to  do,  an  act  which  is  deemed  to  be 
inequitable  so  far  as  regards  the  rights  of  some  other  party  or  parties  to  such  suit 
or  proceeding  in  equity. 

Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary. 

It  is  a  remedial  writ  which  courts  issue  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their 
equity  jurisdiction. 

Bispham's  Principles  of  Equity. 
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The  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  grant  or  issue  writs  of  injunction  in 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  must  be  and  is  either  constitutional 
or  statutory.  Hence  it  is  said  that  a  court  or  judge  in  gTanting  an  in- 
junction is  limited  in  jurisdiction  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution  or 
statutes  conferring  the  power. 

Joyce  on  Injunctions,  vol.  I,  §  4Tb. 

The  writ  of  injunction  is  issued  by  courts  for  the  purpose  of  enforcinsf 
their  equity  jurisdiction. 

jSTow,  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth  does  not  confer  upon 
the  courts  any  equity  jurisdiction  whatever.  Even  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  has  never  had  any  equity  jurisdiction  except  as  it  was  conferred 
by  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Tirrell  v.  Merrill,  17  Mass.  117. 
Dwight  V.   Pomeroy,   17  Mass.   303. 

In  this  State  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  equity  ex- 
cept as  has  been  given  by  statute. 

Johnson  v.  Whitwell,  7  Pick.  71. 
Campbell  v.  Sheldon,  13  Pick.  8. 
Holland  V.  Cruft,  20  Pick.  321. 
Fish  V.  Slack,  21  Pick.  361. 
Goodrich  v.  Staples,  2  Cush.  258. 
Livermore  v.  Aldrich,  5  Cush.  431. 
Hunt  V.  Moore,  6  Cush.  1. 
Boyden  v.  Partridge,  2  Gray,  190. 
Wheatland  v.  Levering,   10  Gray,  16. 

The  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  issue  writs  of  injunction  is  granted 
by  statute  and  has  from  time  to  time  been  extended,  regulated  and  limited 
by  statute.  In  this  Conmionwealth  the  jurisdiction  to  issue  writs  of  man- 
damus and  prohibition  was  conferred  by  statute,  St.  1782,  c.  9,  §  2,  as 
follows : 

That  the  same  Supreme  Judicial  Court  may  by  Certiorari  or  other  legal  Meth- 
ods, cause  to  be  brought  before  them  as  Avell  Indictments  or  other  criminal  Prose- 
cutions pending  in,  as  the  Records  of  Sentences,  Orders,  Decrees  and  Judgments 
of  any  Court  of  inferior  criminal  Jurisdiction,  and  to  proceed,  order  and  award 
thereon,  as  shall  be  by  Law  pro\'ided  and  directed.    And  the  said  Supreme  Judicial 
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Court  is  empowered  to  impose  and  administer  all  Oaths,  as  well  those  that  are 
necessary  for  promoting  Justice  between  Party  and  Party,  as  those  necessary  to 
the  Conviction  and  Punishment  of  Offenders;  and  to  punish  at  the  reasonable 
Discretion  of  the  Court,  all  contempts  committed  against  the  Authority  of  the  same : 
And  the  said  Court  shall  have  Power  to  issue  all  Writs  of  Prohibition  and  Man- 
damus, according  to  the  Law  of  the  Land,  to  all  Courts  of  inferior  Judiciary 
Powers,  and  all  Processes  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  Justice,  and  the  regular 
Execution  of  the  Laws. 

Jurisdiction  conferred  by  statute  may  unquestionably  be  limited, 
regulated  or  taken  away  by  statute. 

Referring  once  more  to  your  second  question,  as  I  have  above  indi- 
cated, property  rights  may  not  be  held  to  be  personal  rights  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deprivijig  property  of  the  security  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
but  the  proposed  measure  provides  that  certain  rights  shall  be  held  to  be 
personal  rights  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  the  purposes  of  the  act 
being  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction  in  labor  disputes,  and 
the  right  to  this  writ  being,  as  above  stated,  not  a  constitutional  but  a 
statutory  right ;  though  the  provision  of  the  act  referred  to  in  your  second 
question  may  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  still,  under  the  rule  that 
doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  a  statute  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  its 
constitutionality,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  second  question  should 
be  answered  affirmatively. 

In  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
measure  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  provides 
that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  held  that 
this  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  operate  to  prohibit 
the  State  from  establishing  its  own  police  regulations;  that  State  laws 
relating  to  the  health,  safety  or  morals  of  the  people  may  be  enacted  as 
freely  as  before  the  adoption  of  this  amendment;  and  further,  that  this 
amendment  does  not  interfere  with  the  classification  of  the  citizens  of  a 
State  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  the  piirpose  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  ...  to  prevent  the  States 
from  classifying  the  subjects  of  legislation  and  making  different  regulations  as 
to  the  property  of  different  individuals  differently  situated.  The  provision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  satisfied  if  all  persons  similarly  situated  are  treated  alike 
in  privileges  conferred  or  liabilities  imposed. 

Field  V.  Barber  Asphalt  Co.,  194  U.  S.  621. 
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Classification  (by  legislation)  is  not  invalid  because  not  depending  on  scientific 
or  marked  differences  in  things  or  persons  or  in  their  relations.  It  suffices  if  it 
is  practical,  and  is  not  reviewable  unless  palpably  arbitrary. 

Orient  Insurance  Co.  v.  Daggs,  172  U.  S.  562. 

When  legislation  applies  to  particular  bodies  or  associations,  imposing  upon 
them  additional  liabilities,  it  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  denies  to  them 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  if  all  persons  brought  under  its  influence  are 
treated  alike  under  the  same  conditions. 

Missouri  Ry.  Co.  v.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.  209. 

The  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  was  certainly  not  denied,  for  it 
is  apparent  that  the  same  law  or  course  of  procedure  is  applicable  to  any  other 
person  in  the  State,  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Tinsley  v.  Anderson,  171  U.  S.  106. 

This  proposed  bill  selects  and  classifies  the  property  rights  therein 
specified,  and  by  roundabout  phraseology  denies  to  those  rights  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  the  writ  of  injunction  in  cases  of  labor  trouble.  Though 
the  threatened  damage  be  great  and  irreparable  the  writ  is  not  to  issue 
for  their  protection  if  this  bill  becomes  law.  The  bill  contemplates  a 
radical  change  in  our  law  and  a  new  departure  in  the  public  policy  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  the  right  of  property  to  the 
protection  of  the  writ  of  injunction  is  a  statutory  right  and  is  not  a  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  result  of  my  examination  of  authorities  in  connection  with  your 
inquiry  is  that  I  do  not  find  that  this  bill  is  obnoxious  to  any  constitu- 
tional provision. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  J.  BOYNTOK, 

Attorney-General. 
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IV. 

EECOMMENDATIONS    CONCEENING    LAEOE    IN    THE    IN- 

AUGUEAL  ADDEESS   OF   GOVEENOE  WALSH,   1914. 

1.    CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

It  has  been  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  considered  their  constitution  as  a  whole  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
it  and  making  it  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  the  day.  The  strong 
public  demand  for  certain  changes  in  our  Constitution  compels  the  Legis- 
lature, year  after  year,  to  consider  the  same  proposals  for  its  amendment. 
The  time  of  committees  and  of  the  Legislature  itself  is  consumed,  the 
length  of  the  session  is  extended,  and  the  normal  business  of  legislation 
is  embarrassed  by  these  constantly  recurring  demands.  The  failure  of 
the  Legislature  to  act  on  them  only  incites  their  advocates  to  more  vigor- 
ous insistence,  and  tends  to  foment  distrust  of  our  representative  govern- 
ment among  a  large  body  of  intelligent,  patriotic  citizens. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  Legislature  cause  to  be  assembled 
with  the  consent  of  the  electorate  a  body  of  citizens,  who  shall  be  selected 
without  party  designation,  to  formulate  amendments  to  our  Constitution, 
which,  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  will  tend  to  settle  otherwise 
irrepressible  controversies,  and  will  make  our  Constitution  conform  more 
nearly  to  the  needs  and  to  the  public 'opinion  of  the  day. 

The  following  proposals  I  suggest  as  the  most  persistently  pressing 
for  constitutional  authority: 

5.  Eights  of  cities  and  towns  to  deal  in  necessaries  of  life  in  times  of 
public  distress. 

8.  Homestead  legislation,  whereby  the  Commonwealth  may  help 
people  of  small  means  to  acquire  homes  of  their  own. 

10.  The  making  of  workmen's  compensation  compulsory. 

2.    WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  now  passed  the  experimental 

stage  in  operation  and  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  its  enactment. 

There  is  no  longer  even  serious  denial  that  the  old  employers'  liability 

system,  based  upon  negligence,  was  unjust  in  part  and  inconsistent  with 
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modern  industrial  conditions,  and  so  unworthy  of  any  humane  and  intelli- 
gent people  that  the  result  has  been  the  acknowledgment  by  the  State  of 
a  new  responsibility  to  the  victims  of  industrial  injury. 

The  compensation  act  was  drawn  tipon  conservative  lines,  limiting 
the  scope  of  its  benefits  in  order  to  impose  no  undue  burden  upon  em- 
ployers which  might  be  prohibitive  of  industry.  Experience  and  study 
here  and  in  other  Commonwealths  now  warrant  the  recommendation  of 
changes  in  the  law  which  will  increase  the  measure  of  its  benefits  to  the 
employee,  and  of  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  regulation 
by  the  State  of  liability  insurance  companies  to  protect  the  employer 
against  unjust  and  excessive  rates. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  following  amendments  to  the  act: 

First.  —  That  compensation  paid  under  the  act  be  increased  from  half 
wages  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  injured  employee, 
the  minimum  and  maximum  payments  to  remain  as  at  present. 

Second.  —  That  payments  to  dependents  in  fatal  injury  cases  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  a  period  of  five  hundred  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury, 
the  maximum  payment  not  to  exceed  $4,000. 

Third.  —  That  payments  on  account  of  partial  incapacity  be  extended 
to  cover  a  period  of  five  hundred  weeks  from  the  date  of  injury. 

Fourth.  —  That  in  the  payment  of  compensation  by  a  lump  sum  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  may  be  given  the  power  to  fix  the  sum  to  be 
paid,  so  that  the  matter  of  agreement  as  to  payment  of  compensation  by 
a  lump  sum  shall  not  be  a  matter  of  bargaining  between  the  employee 
and  the  insurer. 

Fifth.  —  That  the  act  may  be  amended  so  that  it  may  be  given  extra- 
territorial effect  by  express  legislative  intent. 

Sixth.  —  That  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  be  given  the  power  to 
require  the  payment  of  bills  for  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  attendance 
beyond  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  injury  in  cases  in  which  in  its  judg- 
ment such  attendance  is  required. 

Seventh.  —  That  compensation  and  payments  be  so  readjusted  that  a 
youth  who  loses  an  arm,  or  suffers  a  serious  impairment  of  like  nature, 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  enable  him  to  provide  for  his 
future  by  receiving  a  training  in  a  self-sustaining  occupation. 

Eighth.  — •  That  the  Board  shall  have  the  same  power  to  fix  rates  and 
the  same  supervision  over  liability  insurance  companies  as  the  Public 
Service  Commission  now  has  over  the  railroads  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
Board  have  the  necessary  power  to  obtain  all  information  required  by  it 
from  such  insurance  companies. 
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In  connection  with  the  last  recommendation  it  should  he  called  to  your 
attention  that  investigations  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  have  shown 
that  of  each  dollar  of  premium  paid  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  45  cents  has  been  paid  in  losses  and  55  cents  is  retained  by  the  in- 
surance company  for  their  various  purposes.  This  average  is  the  amount 
the  insurance  companies  claim  they  must  have  to  do  business,  but  this 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  mere  guesswork ;  the  rates  should  be  reasonable 
and  consistent  with  the  public  interest.  The  need  of  adherence  to  this 
principle  was  emphasized  in  the  results  of  special  study  begun  in  Novem- 
ber, 1912,  by  the  Accident  Board,  which  showed  that  only  12  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  charged  went  to  pay  claims  under  the  act.  When,  in 
January,  1913,  the  report  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor,  the  insurance  companies,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  protesting  that  the  rates  were  not  high  enough,  made  a  horizontal 
reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  effective  after  July  1,  1912.  The  reduction 
was  a  horizontal  reduction,  and,  while  in  some  cases  entirely  justified, 
was  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  wholly  inadequate.  This  action  in 
itself,  taken  with  the  fact  that  reductions  since  made  make  the  total  re- 
duction 35  per  cent,  of  the  rate  originally  charged,  points  to  the  necessity 
of  the  regulation  of  the  companies  by  the  Board  which  is  administering 
the  act. 

This  need  for  regulation  extends  also  to  fire  and  life  insurance.  The 
first  act  of  the  workman  in  buying  his  home  is  to  insure  his  house  against 
fire,  otherwise  no  workman  could  own  a  home.  Recent  inquiries  have 
shown  that  competition  for  fire  insurance  business  and  waste  resulting 
therefrom  have  opened  the  door  in  the  United  States  for  arson  and  crime, 
and  the  nation  pays  the  bill.  The  waste  of  fire  loss  in  this  country  is  a 
burden  which  bears  heavily  on  industry,  and  is  not  tolerated  in  European 
countries.  The  prudent  workman  with  a  family  regards  it  as  a  necessary 
expense  to  be  protected  by  insurance  in  case  of  death.  The  abuse  of  life 
insurance,  and  the  improper  use  of  capital  and  surplus  in  the  hands  of 
life  insurance  companies,  is  an  old  story,  and  this  waste,  which  might  be 
removed  by  regulation,   should  not  be  permitted  to   continue. 

3.  INVESTIGATION  OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 
Public  opinion  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  determine  the  issue  of 
strikes  when  their  causes  are  understood,  and  neither  the  employer  nor 
the  employees  will  dare  to  be  wrong  when  they  know  that  public  authori- 
ties will  investigate  the  facts  and  make  them  publicly  known.  This  is  a 
species  of  moral  compulsion  which  is  wholesome,  and  cannot  be  objection- 
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able  to  workmen  who  want  to  be  right;  nor  will  it  burden  the  Massachu- 
setts employers  with  restrictions  not  imposed  on  competition  in  other 
States,  for  the  competition  will  always  be  one  of  the  facts  in  issue,  to  be 
investigated  and  reported  upon  by  the  investigators. 

Thus,  while  not  jeopardizing  the  equilibrium  between  our  own  in- 
dustries and  those  of  sister  States,  we  would  take  a  long  step  towards 
industrial  peace.  Such  investigation  is  not  an  invasion  of  private  rights, 
and  is  a  simple  and  effective  method  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  but  favor 
amending  our  present  laws  so  as  to  insure  compulsory  investigation  and 
reports  placing  the  blame  for  labor  disputes. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  act  of  last  year,  giving  to  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  the  power  to  summon  wit- 
nesses, administer  oaths,  take  testimony  and  compel  the  production  of 
books  and  papers,  be  extended  to  the  local  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  created  by  chapter  514  of  the  Acts  of  1909. 

4.    CONSOLIDATION  OF  COMMISSIONS. 

I  believe  that  paid  boards  should  be  reduced  in  number  wherever 
possible.  Division  of  responsibility  is  inevitable  upon  large  commissions. 
There  is  no  paid  board  the  work  of  which  cannot  be  performed  by  three 
members.  There  are  some  commissions  which  could  well  be  reduced  to 
one  member  without  in  the  least  impairing  their  efficiency.  The  work 
of  such  paid  boards  as  .  .  .  the  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  .  .  .  and 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  could  be  performed  with  efficiency  by  three 
members,  and  a  substantial  saving  made  in  salaries  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  State. 

In  nearly  every  case  where  five  instead  of  three  commissioners  have 
been  provided  for  there  has  been  a  political  motive  involved.  The  first 
legislation  suggested  for  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  .  .  was  for 
three  members,  and  the  increase  of  two  members  was  not  so  much  to 
streng1;hen  or  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  these  Boards  •'•  as  it  was 
to  provide  places  for  aspirants. 

5.    RURAL  CREDITS  AND  CO-OPERATION. 
Farmers  of  Massachusetts  do  not  desire  to  bon-ow  money  more  cheaply 
than  at  the  usual  rate  of  business  houses,  but  they  should  borrow  money 
as  easily  and  as  cheaply.    Present  methods  are  cumbersome  and  expensive, 

1  Refers  to  various  boards,  certain  of  which  are  not  cited  in  paragraphs  quoted. 
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and  legislation  which  would  relieve  the  farmers  from  the  present  burden 
is  highly  desirable. 

There  has  recently  appeared  a  great  interest  in  farmers'  co-operative 
societies  and  schemes  for  rural  credit.  I  suggest  that  we  should  give 
these  propositions  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  see  that  only  bene- 
ficial legislation  is  enacted. 

6.    AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Children  of  our  rural  population  should  have  equal  opportunities  for 
obtaining  the  same  kind  of  education  that  the  children  have  who  live 
in  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  communities  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  is  immediate  need  that  rural  education  in  Massachusetts  should 
be  greatly  improved.  In  the  country,  schools  the  salaries  of  teachers  are 
low,  and  not  all  of  the  teachers  employed  have  had  proper  training.  In 
many  instances  schoolhouses  and  their  adjuncts  are  in  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  school  committees  are  at  times  indifferent.  It  is  desirable 
also  that  agricultural  education  be  developed  in  the  district  schools  to 
meet  the  ends  of  rural  communities. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  let  me  request  that  the  legislation 
of  this  year  dealing  with  the  problems  of  our  farmers  may  mean  more 
encouragement,  more  kindly  assistance  and  less  unnecessary  requirements. 
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Wages  and  Houes  of  Labor  in  the  Papee  and 
Wood  Pdlp  Industey  in  Massachusetts. 


I. 

INTRODUCTION  AND   GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

This  report  shows  earnings  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  all  of 
the  paper  mills  in  Massachusetts^  and  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  by 
this  Bureau  under  the  law  governing  its  general  duties  and  in  pursuance 
of  a  policy  adopted  several  years  ago  of  making  an  annual  study  of  wages 
paid  and  hours  worked  by  the  wage-earners  of  Massachusetts.  The  paper 
and  wood  pulp  industry  was  selected  for  the  study  because  of  its  impor- 
tance, it  being  one  of  the  five  principal  industries  of  this  Commonwealth.^ 

The  information  on  which  this  report  is  based  was  secured,  with  but 
one  exception,  directly  by  our  Special  Agents  who  visited  every  paper  mill 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  many  cases  personally  copied  the  desired  data 
from  the  pay-rolls.  In  a  limited  number  of  cases  the  pay-rolls  were  copied 
by  the  firm  and  verified  chiefly  by  inspection  of  the  books.  The  data 
here  given  represent,  therefore,  authentic  information  from  original  records. 

The  information  as  to  wages  and  hours  presented  in  this  report  rep- 
resents the  conditions  existing  in  the  first  part  of  October,  1912,  the  data 
for  time-workers  and  shift-workers  being  obtained  for  the  pay-week  end- 
ing between  September  28  and  October  5,  while  for  piece-workers  the 
hours  worked  and  amount  of  actual  earnings  were  obtained  for  three  of 
the  four  weeks  ending  September  21,  28,  October  5  or  12.  In  all  cases 
where  three  weeks'  earnings  were  secured,  the  individual  earnings  have 
been  divided  by  three  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a  weekly  basis  for  ready 
comparison.     It  is  important,  however,  to  understand  that  the  data  also 

1  The  report  of  this  Bureau  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  1912  shows  91  establishments  engaged  in  this 
manufacture  in  Massachusetts.  Three  small  establishments  were  not  in  operation  at  the  time  this  inquiry  was 
made  (October,  1912)  and  two  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  composed  of  material  other  than  paper. 
These  latter  mills  manufacture  a  leatherboard  composition  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
classified  these  establishments  under  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  because  of  the  similarity  between  this 
composition  and  cardboard.  As  there  is  absolutely  no  paper  in  the  composition  this  Bureau  decided  to  omit 
these  mills  from  this  inquiry. 

s  The  other  four  leading  industries  of  Massachusetts  are:  Boots  and  Shoes,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods,  Cotton 
Goods,  and  Leather  —  Tanned,  Curried,  and  Finished. 
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represent  to  a  considerable  degree  the  conditions  existing  in  March,  1914, 
for  the  reason  that  the  statistics  were  gathered  as  of  October,  1912,  or 
after  the  general  increase  in  wages  which  took  place  in  the  industry  in 
May^  1912,  and  that  as  the  result  of  a  supplementary  inquiry  (begun  in 
January  and  completed  in  March,  1914)  it  was  found  that  only  417  em- 
ployees in  15  mills  had  received  changes  in  weekly  rates  of  wages  —  309 
receiving  increases  and  108  receiving  decreases  —  the  average  net  increase 
per  employee  being  57  cents  for  a  full-time  week.  Between  October,  1912, 
and  February,  1914,  514  employees  in  12  mills  received  changes  in  weekly 
hours  of  labor,  430  men  being  granted  reductions  averaging  10.2  hours  a 
week,  59  women  being  granted  reductions  averaging  3.3  hours  a  week, 
while  25  men  had  their  weekly  hours  increased,  the  average  amount  of  in- 
crease being  7.1  hours  a  week.  During  this  same  period  six  mills,  employ- 
ing 183  shift- workers,  changed  from  the  two-shift  to  the  three-shift  sys- 
tem, increasing  the  number  of  their  shift-workers  from  183  to  259,  an 
increase  of  76,  or  41.5  per  cent.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay-rolls 
for  these  six  mills  for  the  representative  week  in  October,  1912,  was 
$11,657.29.  Since  the  rates  of  wages  of  the  day-workers  in  these  six  mills 
were  not  changed  between  October,  1912,  and  March,  1914,  we  may  as- 
sume for  purposes  of  comparison  that  the  pay-roll  for  the  day-workers  was 
the  same  on  both  dates.  Our  supplementar}'  inquiry  of  March,  1914,  then 
shows  that  on  account  of  the  change  from  a  two-shift  to  a  three-shift 
basis  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay-rolls  (computed  on  a  full-time  basis 
for  the  shift-workers)  of  these  six  mills  had  increased  from  $11,670  to 
$12,599,  or  8.0  per  cent. 

It  was  found  in  the  tabulation. of  the  data  obtained  in  our  supplemen- 
tary inquiry  that  the  general  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labor  would 
affect  but  very  little  the  general  results  shown  in  this  report.  The  average 
full-time  weekly  earnings  of  those  employees  who  received  changes  in 
weekly  rates  of  wages  during  the  period,  October,  1912,  to  March,  1914, 
were  $12.23  for  males  and  $6.04  for  females  in  October,  1912,  and  $12.66 
for  males  and  $6.94  for  females  in  March,  1914.  The  average  customary 
working  time  of  the  430  men  who  received  changes  in  hours  of  labor  dur- 
ing the  same  period  were  61.1  hours  a  week  for  males  and  54.7  hours  a 
week  for  females  in  October,  1912,  and  52.0  hours  for  males  and  51.4 
hours  for  females  in  March,  1914. 

The  information  obtained  in  the  original  inquiry  as  to  earnings  and 
hours  of  labor  from  the  86  paper  and  wood  pulp  mills  in  operation  in 
Massachusetts  in  October,  1912,  is  presented  in  this  report  for  13,871  em- 
ployees, of  whom  9,331  were  males  and  4,540  were  females.  The  average 
number  of  persons  employed,  according  to  this  Bureau's  Annual  Report 
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on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  1912,  was  14,096,  the  number  vary- 
ing from  13,699  in  January  to  14,344  in  December,  while  the  average  num- 
ber employed  in  October,  1912  (the  month  for  which  the  data  for  this 
report  on  earnings  and  hours  was  obtained)  was  14,330.^ 

In  a  number  of  cases,  especially  for  piece-workers,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  utilize  all  the  information  for  all  of  the  inquiries,  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  establishments  no  adequate  record  of  the  time 
worked  during  the  period  called  for  could  be  furnished.  All  data  which 
for  this  or  other  causes  could  not  be  collected,  were  excluded  from  the 
tabulation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  1,028  employees  whose  hours  could 
not  be  obtained,  we  have  used  the  data,  wherever  possible,  in  showing 
weekly  earnings.  In  this  report,  therefore,  we  have  presented  complete 
data  for  a  representative  week^  relating  to  weekly  earnings,  customary  ^ 
working  hours,  and  the  customary  number  of  days  worked  per  week,  for 
13,871  employees,  while  hourly  earnings  and  actual  ^  weekly  hours  and  days 
worked  in  a  representative  week  are  presented  for  12,843  employees.  The 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  presentation  does  not  take  account 
of  the  rates  of  wages,  i.e.,  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  an  employee  for  a 
specified  period  of  time,  if  on  time-work,  or  for  a  specified  quantity  of 
work,  if  on  piece-work,  but  shows  the  actual  earnings,  that  is,  the  sum 
actually  received  by  the  employees  whether  fully  employed  or  not. 

The  material  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  weekly  earnings  in  the 
mills  investigated,  as  secured  from  the  pay-rolls,  has  been  tabulated  in 
detail  and  in  summary  form  in  a  series  of  general  tables  presented  at  the 
end  of  this  report.  This  material  has  also  been  summarized  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  following  text  discussion. 

1  Dftta  relative  to  earnings  and  hours  of  labor  were  secured  from  pay-rolls  for  274  employees  (making  a  total 
of  14,145)  which  were  not  used  in  this  report.  Of  these  274  employees,  174  (123  males  and  51  females)  were  office 
clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  superintendents,  etc.;  35  (six  males  and  29  females)  were  paper-box  makers; 
48  (males)  were  paper  coaters;  13  (males)  were  Saturday  night  or  Sunday  watchmen  and  were  paid  for  only  one 
day's  work;  two  (males)  were  employed  in  connection  with  welfare  work;  and  for  two  (males)  the  data  were 
incomplete. 

-  The  term  "representative  week"  as  used  in  this  report  means  the  week  covered  by  this  inquiry,  i.e.,  the 
week  for  which  the  data  were  taken  from  the  pay-rolls  of  the  paper  mill  by  the  agents  of  this  Bureau. 

s  The  terms  "  customary  working  time  "  and  "  customary  hours  "  as  used  in  this  report  mean  the  regular 
full-time  hours,  while  the  term  "  actual  hours  "  means  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked  in  the  represent- 
ative week  for  which  pay-rolls  were  obtained  in  this  inquiry. 
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I.    SOBLIRY  OF  RESULTS  OF  INQUIRY. 

During  the  representative  week  in  October,  1912,  i.e.,  the  week  for 
which  the  pay-roll  data  were  obtained  by  this  Bureau,  over  one-sixth  (17.1 
per  cent)  of  all  the  paper-mill  workers  worked  over  60  hours  a  week; 
nearly  one-fourth  (23.5  per  cent)  of  the  male  employees  worked  over  60 
hours  a  week;  40.3  per  cent  of  all  employees  worked  over  54  hours;  and 
55.3  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  worked  over  54  hours.  In  October, 
1912,  there  were  1,254  male  employees  who  customarily  worked  two  shifts, 
or  an  average  of  12  hours  a  day. 

Our  supplementary  inquiry,  made  in  March,  1914,  showed  that  the 
total  number  working  on  the  two-shift  system  had  been  reduced  to  1,071, 
and  several  of  those  mills  which  still  continued  on  the  two-shift  system 
were  already  endeavoring  to  make  a  change  to  the  three-shift  system. 
Men  on  the  two-shift  system  usually  work  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  when  on 
the  day-shift  and  from  6  p.m.  to  7  am.  when  on  the  night-shift,  and  every 
week  change  from  the  day-shift  to  the  night-shift,  or  vice  versa,  which 
consequently  requires  them  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  eating  and  sleeping.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  unless  sufficient 
provision  be  made  by  the  mills  for  additional  help,  shift-workers  may  be 
called  upon  at  the  end  of  their  shift  to  work  for  several  hours  until  some 
repair  job  is  completed  or  to  work  in  the  place  of  absent  workmen,  and 
thus  be  obliged  to  remain  on  duty  for  an  excessive  number  of  hours  be- 
yond a  normal  day. 

During  the  inquiry,  those  in  charge  of  the  mills,  in  their  discussions 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau,  frequently  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  men  working  these  long  hours  are  not  kept  busy  all  tbe  time.  To 
a  considerable  extent  this  may  be  true,  although  the  opinions  of  the 
workers  and  the  employers  do  not  always  agree  on  this  subject.  At  any 
rate,  the  employees  in  question  are  on  duty  and  subject  to  orders  during 
the  entire  period,  and  they  are  not  (except  in  rare  instances^)  allowed  to 
leave  the  plant.  It  is  not,  therefore,  simply  the  character  or  the  continu- 
ity of  the  work,  but  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  12-hour-a-day-man, 
one-half  of  each  working  day  is  spent  on  duty  in  the  mills,  which  is  of 
significance  to  the  worker  and  his  family.  Occasional  extended  periods, 
of  overtime  serve  to  increase  these  customary  full-time  hours,  —  260,  or 
20.7  per  cent  of  the  two-shift  workers,  having  worked  overtime  in  a  repre- 
sentative week,  their  average  customary  full-time  hours  being  64.9,  while 
their  average  hours  actually  worked  were  75.6. 

'  Machine  tenders  are  sometimes  held  responsible  for  their  product,  even  though  they  may  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  mill. 
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For  years  past  the  general  tendency  in  manufacturing  industries,  as 
well  as  in  other  groups  of  trades  or  business,  has  been  toward  a  shorter 
working  day.  Years  ago  the  10-hour  day  became  almost  a  standard; 
since  that  time  further  reductions  haye  brought  the  working  day  to  nine, 
and  in  many  cases  to  eight  hours,  and  this  reduction  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  part-holiday  on  Saturday.  In  the  paper  mills  of  Massachu- 
setts it  was  found  by  our  inquiry  that  23.5  per  cent  of  the  male  employees 
actually  worked  over  60  hours  a  week;  also,  that  i55.3  per  cent  actually 
worked  over  54  hours  a  week;  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  customary  working  time  of  28.2  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  was 
•iS  hours  and  under,  while  27.4  per  cent  actually  worked  48  hours  and 
under. 

In  this  connection,  and  indeed  with  respect  to  the  facts  presented  in 
general  in  this  report,  an  important  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  paper  industry  which  differentiates  it  from 
nearly  every  other  industry  in  Massachusetts,  namely,  the  necessity  of 
continuous  operation  of  machinery  due  to  inherent  difficulties  in  the  nature 
of  the  work;  that  is,  the  stock  or  pulp  must  be  run  off  into  the  finished 
paper,  if  possible,  before  shutting  down  the  machinery,  since  to  allow  the 
latter  to  become  cold  would  necessitate  often  from  two  hours  to  half  a 
day  before  the  plant  could  be  got  under  way  again;  i.e.,  before  the  paper 
made  could  be  matched  for  thickness  and  weight  per  pound  with  paper 
made  at  the  time  preceding  the  shut-down.  For  this  reason  the  mill  must 
be  kept  constantly  running  without  shutting  down  at  night,  as  may  be 
done  in  practically  every  other  large  industry  without  any  effect  upon  the 
output  except  to  limit  the  quantity.  In  other  words,  the  running  of  the 
paper  mill  continuously  and  the  consequent  employment  of  the  workers 
day  and  night  is  not  generally,  at  least,  attributable  to  unusual  market 
demands  or  to  a  desire  to  turn  out  the  greatest  possible  product  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  profits,  as  may  be  the 
case  in  other  industries  where  this  is  done,  but  to  the  fact  that  paper 
can  not  be  made  in  any  other  way.  But  while  this  condition,  inseparable 
from  the  industry,  necessitates  the  organization  of  the  working  force  into 
shifts  or  "tours,"  that  fact  can  of  itself  scarcely  be  cited  in  justification 
of  the  custom  hitherto  quite  generally  prevailing  in  the  industry  of  divid- 
ing the  24-hour  day  into  two  periods  of  12  working  hours  each;  and  it  is 
hardly  a  candid  answer  to  criticisms  of  this  custom  to  say  that  the  men 
working  these  long  hours  are  not  necessarily  kept  actually  busy  all  the 
time.  Surely  the  three-shift  system,  as  already  adopted  by  53  of  the  79 
paper  mills  of  Massachusetts,  which  are  in  continuous  operation  for  six 
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days  a  week/  or  67.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  is  a  long  advance  step 
to  an  approximation  of  ideal  conditions  as  respects  hours  in  this  industry, 
conditions  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  become  generally  prevalent  in  the 
near  future. 

In  48  of  the  86  paper  mills  in  Massachusetts  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
was  granted  the  day-workers,  this  custom  prevailing  in  73.3  per  cent  of 
the  mills  located  west  of  Worcester  County  as  compared  with  15.4  per 
cent  of  the  mills  in  Worcester  County  and  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  total  of  9,301  male  employees  in  the  paper  mills  for  whom 
records  of  actual  hours  worked  were  shown  on  the  pay-rolls,  3,187,  or 
34.3  per  cent,  earned  less  than  20  cents  an  hour,  and  6,664,  or  71.6  per 
cent,  earned  less  than  25  cents  an  hour,  while,  of  the  total  number  of 
female  employees  from  whom  actual  hours  were  matters  of  record,  725,  or 
20.5  per  cent,  earned  less  than  12  cents  an  hour,  and  2,709,  or  76.5  per 
cent,  earned  less  than  16  cents  an  hour. 

About  two-thirds  (67.3  per  cent)  of  the  13,871  employees  for  whom 
rates  of  wages  were  secured  were  males,  and  among  the  males,  56.2  per  cent 
were  day-workers  and  43.8  per  cent  were  shift-workers.  Among  the  male 
day- workers  98.1  per  cent  were  time-workers  and  1.9  per  cent  were  piece- 
workers. Among  the  females,  however,  piece-workers  formed  42.3  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  number  (4,540)  reported. 

Nearly  three-fifths  (59.4  per  cent)  of  the  employees  worked  full  time^ 
in  the  week  for  which  particulars  were  obtained;  22.7  per  cent  worked 
undertime;^  and  17.9  per  cent  worked  overtime.^  Nearly  one-fourth  (24.3 
per  cent)  of  the  male  employees  worked  overtime  as  compared  with  1.1 
per  cent  of  the  female  employees. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  employees,  regardless  of  sex  or 
whether  working  full  time  or  less  or  more  than  full  time,  were  $10.93;  for 
full-time  workers  the  average  was  $11.36.  The  average  for  males,  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  worked  full  time  was  S12.82:  for  males,  under 
16  years  of  age,  $7.47;  for  females,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  $7.41;  for 
females,  under  16  years  of  age,  $6.13;  while  the  averages  for  all  work- 
people, including  those  who  worked  less  or  more  than  full  time,  were: 
Males,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  $12.91;  males,  under  16  years  of  age, 
$6.96;  females,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  $7.00;  and  females,  under  16 
years  of  age,  $4.92.  One  mill  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  $8.40  a  week  to 
female  employees  who  worked  full  time.  Another  mill  rented  its  own 
houses  to  its  employees  at  from  $5  to  $8  a  month. 

'  Seven  paper  milla  in  Massachusetts  do  not  operate  continuously  and  therefore  employ  only  day-workers. 

2  In  this  report  the  term  "full  time"  means  exactly  the  regular  customary  number  of  hours  in  a  full-time 
week;  the  term  "overtime"  means  more  than  the  exact  full-time  number  of  hours;  and  the  term  "undertime" 
means  less  than  the  exact  number  of  full-time  hours. 
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The  customary  working  days  of  shifts  were  six  a  week  for  all  of  the 
4,540  female  employees  and  for  86.9  per  cent  of  all  of  the  male  employees. 
The  customary  working  days  were  seven  a  week  for  336,  or  3.6  per  cent 
of  the  male  employees;  the  remainder  of  the  male  employees  (9.5  per  cent) 
customarily  worked  other  than  six  or  seven  days  a  week.  The  customary 
working  days  or  shifts  for  the  two-shift  workers  were  five  and  six  days  or 
shifts  alternately  for  67.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  six  days  or  tours  for  30.0 
per  cent,  six  and  seven  days  or  tours  alternately  for  17  employees,  and 
seven  days  or  tours  a  week  for  13  employees.  Of  the  three-shift  workers 
92.2  per  cent  worked  six  days  a  week  and  7.7  per  cent  worked  seven  days 
a  week. 
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II. 

NATURE     OF     DATA     AND     METHOD     OF     PRESENTATION. 

1.    LOCATION  OF  THE  PAPER  MILLS  OF  ]VL\SSACHUSETTS. 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  cover  86  paper  and  wood  pulp  mills 
located  in  37  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  distribution  of 
the  mills  by  districts  and  cities  and  towns  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


LoCUjITIES. 


The  State. 

Western  Massachusetts. 

Adams, 

Becket,       ...... 

Dalton,       ...... 

Great  Barrington,      .         .         .         . 

Mid'dlefield',        '.'.'.'.'. 
Monroe,       ...... 

PiTTSFIELD 

Connecticut  Valley  District. 

(Not  including  Holyoke.) 
Agawam,    ...... 

Erving,       ...... 

Huntington,        .         .         .         .  . 

Montague,  .         .         .         .         . 

NoRTH-OiPTOX,  .  .  .  . 

Russell 

Springfield 

South  Hadlev, 

Wendell 

Westfield 

West  Springfield,        .     "   . 
Wilbraham,         .         .         .         .         . 


Number 
of  Mills. 

Localities 

Number 
of  Mills. 

86 

Holyoke. 

22 

15 

Central  Massachusetts. 

15 

2 

Dighton, !            1 

1 

FlTCHBURG, 

1            5 

3 

1 

Groton, 
Hardwick, 

3 
1 

0 

Leominster, 

1 

1 

Pepperell,  . 

3 

1 

Templeton, 

1 

Eastern  Massachusetts. 

12 

22 

Boston", 

1 

H.WERHILL, 

I 

1 

L.\WREXCE, 

3 

9 

New  Bedford, 

1 

1 

Newton,   . 

1 

3 

Norfolk,      . 

1 

2 

Norwood,   . 

1 

2 

Walpole, 

2 

1 

W  .VLTH.OI, 

1 

4 
1 

1 

3 

1          t 

V 

The  mills  represented  in  this  table  include  all  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  or  wood  pulp  in  the  Commonwealth  which  were  in 
operation  on  October  1,  1912.^ 

The  classification  of  earnings  and  hours  of  employees  by  localities  has 
been  omitted  because  the  mills  were  widely  scattered,  and  in  but  three 
cities  and  towns  were  there  more  than  five  paper  mills.  ^Yhat  concentra- 
tion there  is  in  this  industry  is  found  in  the  Connecticut  \'alley  where  44 
of  the  86  mills  are  located.  In  Holyoke  there  are  22  paper  mills,  and  just 
across  the  river,  at  South  Hadley,  there  are  four  more. 

2.  GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE. 

The  labor  force  of  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  three  great  groups:  (1)  The  productive  force  en- 
gaged in  those  departments  which  involve  continuous  night  and  day 
operation,  (2)  the  productive  force  engaged  in  departments  which  are  in 


i  See  footnote  1  on  page  5,  ante. 
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operation  only  during  the  ordinary  working  day,  and  (3)  the  mechanical 
force.  This  distinction  is  of  considerable  importance  because  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  in  the  working  conditions  of  the  three  groups.  The  duties 
of  the  first  force  consist  largely  of  operating  the  machines  which  have  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  the  materials  and  the  making  of  the  paper. 
The  work  of  this  force  is  necessarily  continuous,  day  and  night,  except 
on  Sundays,  on  which  day  none  of  the  mills  are  operated  in  all  depart- 
ments, while  the  mills  running  on  two  shifts  are  closed  for  36  or  37  hours, 
the  predominant  custom  being  to  begin  at  7  a.m.  Monday  and  close  at 
6  P.M.  Saturday.  The  second  group  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  primary 
preparation  of  materials  and  the  finishing  of  the  paper.  The  greater  part 
of  their  work  can  be  done  during  the  day  and  their  hours  can  accordingly 
be  adjusted  to  any  reasonable  schedule.  The  mechanical  force  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  keeping  the  various  appliances  and  machines  in  proper 
working  condition,  in  operating  the  engines  which  furnish  power  to  the 
entire  place,  and  in  transportation.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  the  mechanical  force  who  are  in  charge  of  the  power  plants  and 
those  who  must  be  present  or  ready  for  call  at  any  time  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  greater  part  of  their  work  can  be  done  during  the  day.  The 
working  time  of  this  group,  however,  is  likely  to  be  very  irregular,  with  a 
great  deal  of  overtime  and  Sunday  work,  even  though  the  mills  are  not 
actually  operated  on  Sunday. 

In  our  presentation  of  data  regarding  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  this 
industry  the  classification  of  employees  into  (1)  productive  occupations, 
(2)  general  occupations  in  the  producing  departments,  and  (3)  power, 
mechanical,  and  yard  force  has  been  followed,  as  well  as  a  classification 
into  (a)  day  or  time-workers,  (b)  shift-workers,  and  (c)  piece-workers. 
Such  divisions  were  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  labor  situa- 
tion in  the  industry,  the  working  conditions  of  these  groups  being  widely 
different  as  regards  physical  surroundings,  general  nature  of  the  work,  and 
hours  of  labor.  It  would  be  misleading  to  present  the  data  for  those  em- 
ployees who  might  be  found  as  well  in  any  other  industry  without  any 
differentiation  from  the  data  for  the  employees  whose  general  condition 
and  welfare  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  paper  industry.  The  em- 
ployees in  the  non-productive  occupations  are  largely  in  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled mechanical  trades,  and  the  paper  industry  is  generally  in  competi- 
tion with  many  other  industries  in  employing  them.  In  the  productive 
occupations  the  work  of  the  skilled  or  semi-skilled  employees  is  specialized 
to  a  certain  degree,  so  that  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent 
upon  the  paper  industry  for  employment;  and  because  of  the  location  of 
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many  mills  in  districts  where  the  opportunities  for  employment  in  other 
industries  are  not  very  great,  the  unskilled  employees  possibly  are  to  a 
certain  extent  also  dependent  upon  the  paper  industry  for  employment. 

The  productive  occupation  group  embraces  11,038,  or  79.6  per  cent  of 
all  employees,  the  general  occupations,  producing  departments,  embrace 
674,  or  4.9  per  cent,  and  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  force  embraces 
2,159  or  15.5  per  cent.  There  is  a  considerable  divergence  between  the 
mills  in  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  non-productive  occupation 
group,  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  the  large  and  modern  establishments 
the  functions  are  highly  specialized  and  require  a  large  force  for  power 
production,  repairs,  and  yard  transportation. 

It  was  impossible,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  separate  the  em- 
ployees into  two  groups  —  one  containing  only  such  employees  as  were 
directly  necessary  in  the  production  of  paper  and  one  including  all  other 
employees  —  as  in  many  mills  all  the  laborers  and  many  other  unskilled 
employees  were  reported  without  classification  and  could  not,  even  with 
the  greatest  care,  have  been  separated  into  these  two  groups.  Field  agents 
w^ere  given  special  instructions,  how^ever,  to  classify  laborers  and  unskilled 
workers  under  some  designation  which  w^ould  indicate  to  the  statisticians 
engaged  in  tabulation  the  kind  of  work  done.  Where  any  doubt  arose  as 
to  the  w^ork  performed  by  any  employee,  letters  were  written  to  the  es- 
tablishments for  descriptions  of  the  work  performed  by  the  employees  in 
the  doubtful  occupations.  Another  difficulty  in  classification  arose  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  laborers  and  other  unskilled  employees 
are  shifted  more  or  less  from  one  department  to  another,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  unquestionably  charged  to  any  single  one.  Such  employees 
we  decided,  however,  to  classify  with  the  producing  departments,  since  it 
is  likely  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  would  be  properly  so  charged. 

Among  the  employees  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  proportion  of  females  was  slightly  under  one-third  (32. S  per 
cent)  and  the  number  of  minors  under  16  years  of  age  was  1.1  per  cent. 
The  number  of  males  (75)  and  females  (77)  under  16  years  of  age  was 
approximately  the  same. 

There  w^ere  6,566  males  and  4,472  females  in  the  productive  occupa- 
tions, a  proportion  of  59.5  and  40.5  per  cent,  respectively,  as  compared 
with  67.2  and  32.8  per  cent  in  all  occupations. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in  connection  with  the  classi- 
fication of  occupations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  occupations  are 
known  by  entirely  different  names  in  different  mills,  and  in  many  mills 
the  managers  w^ere  unable  to  state  names  for  some  of  the  occupations.     A 
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description  of  processes  and  occupations  in  the  industry  was  compiled 
from  various  sources,  and  the  agents  were  instructed  to  note  and  define 
any  new  occupations  met  with. 

In  collecting  the  wages  and  hours  statistics  the  practice  of  using  one 
schedule  for  an  entire  mill  was  followed,  and  since  several  of  the  mills 
visited  manufactured  more  than  one  product,  it  was  often  very  difficult  tO' 
distinguish  between  the  employees  working  upon  one  product  and  those 
working  upon  another.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  exclude 
from  this  report  all  productive  employees  who  were  not  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing paper, ^  which  will  account  in  part  for  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  industry  as  shown  in  this  report  (13,871)  and  the 
average  number  employed  in  October,  1912  (14,330)  as  shown  in  our 
Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  1912,  since  the  latter 
report  gives  the  total  number  employed  in  the  paper  mills,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  occupations  connected  with  paper  and  wood 
pulp  or  some  other  product. 

It  was  not  deemed  advisable  in  presenting  the  statistics  relative  to 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  to  classify  employees  according  to  the  class  of 
product  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  ^vages 
in  a  given  occupation  are  not  materially  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
product. 

In  the  paper  mills  there  were  found  to  be  over  100  different  occupa- 
tions. The  number  of  employees  in  many  of  these  occupations  was,  how- 
ever, small,  and  there  was  found  to  be  considerable  variation  in  occupa- 
tions in  the  different  mills,  even  in  cases  where  the  same  product  was 
manufactured.  The  occupations  for  which  data  have  been  tabulated  have 
been  selected  as  representative  of  the  industry. 

3.    DAY,  SHIFT,  AND  PIECE-WORKERS. 

Employees  in  paper  mills  may  convenientlv  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral groups:  Shift-workers  and  day- workers.  Among  the  shift- v\'orkers 
are  included  those  operatives  employed  on  or  about  the  machinery  of  the 
paper  mill  which  must  be  kept  in  continuous  operation  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  economy  of  production.  The  machine  crew,  beater- 
men,  engineers,  firemen,  and  men  in  occupations  of  a  similar  nature  work 
in  most  mills  by  the  shift.  The  day-workers  are  those  engaged  in  work 
which  does  not  have  to  be  carried  on  continuously  and  includes  both  time 
and  piece-workers.  In  general,  employees  in  this  group  do  their  work,  as 
the  designation  indicates,  in  the  daytime.     The  group  embraces  in  most 

'  See  note  1  on  page  7;  35  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  paper  boxes,  48  were  paper  coaters,  etc. 
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instances  the  workers  in  the  finishing  department  and  employees  engaged 
in  keeping  the  plant  in  a  state  of  repair,  such  as  carpenters,  machinists, 
millwrights,  etc. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  different 
localities  and  in  the  different  mills.  The  shift-men  work  either  three 
shifts  a  day  or  two  shifts  a  day.  In  the  case  of  the  three-shift  men  the 
shifts  are  eight  hours  long,  while  most  of  the  two-shift  men  work  11  hours 
on  the  day-shift  and  13  hours  on  the  night-shift.  In  all  except  one  of  the 
mills  the  shifts  are  changed  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  two-shift  employees 
-working  at  night  13  hours  one  week,  work  11  hours  in  the  daytime  the 
following  week,  and  three-shift  employees  report  for  work  at  a  different 
hour  for  three  successive  weeks.  For  day  employees  the  working  day 
usually  consists  of  either  nine  or  10  hours. 

In  general  the  day  employees  work  10  hours  in  mills  in  which  the 
shift-workers  are  divided  into  two  shifts  and  nine  hours  where  the  three- 
shift  system  is  in  force. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
classes  of  employees. 


Table  1. — Number  of  Time-workers,  Shift-workers,  and  Piece-workers  in  Productive, 
General,  and  Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Occupations,  Classified  by  Sex. 


Number  of  Employees  in  — 

Percentages  of  Employ- 
ees IN  — 

Percent- 
ages of 
Em- 
ployees 
in  Each 
Class 

Classification. 

All 
Occupa- 
tions 

Produc- 
tive 

Occupa- 
tions 

General 

Occupa- 
tions, 

Produc- 
-  ing 

Depart- 
ments 

Power, 
Mechan- 
ical and 
Yard 
Force 

Produc- 
tive 

Occupa- 
tions 

General 

Occupa- 
tions, 

Produc- 
ing 

Departs 
ments 

1 

P 
Power, 

Mechan- 
ical and 
Yard 
Force 

Both  Sexes. 

Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers,    . 

Males. 

Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,    . 

Females. 

Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

13,871 

7,763 
1,254 
2,832 
2,022 

9,331 

5,144 

1,254 

2,832 

101 

4,540 

2,619 
1,921 

11,038 

5,540 
1,106 
2,410 
1,982 

6,566 

2,970 

1,106 

2,410 

80 

4,472 

2,570 
1,902 

674 

616 

12 

9 

37 

606 

567 
12 
9 

18 

68 

49 
19 

2,159 

1,607 

136 

413 

3 

2,159 

1,607 

136 

413 

3 

79.6 

71.4 
88.2 
85.1 
98.0 

70.4 

57.7 
88.2 
85.1 
79.2 

98.5 

98.1 
99.0 

4.9 

7.9 
1.0 
0.3 
1.8 

6.5 

11.0 
1.0 

0.3 

17.8 

1.5 

1.9 
1.0 

15.5 

20.7 
10.8 
14.6 
0.2 

23.1 

31.3 
10.8 
14.6 
3.0 

100.0 

56.0 

9.0 

20.4 

14.6 

100.0 

55.1 

13.4 

30.4 

1.1 

100.0 

57.7 
42.3 

Over  one-half  (56.0  per  cent)  of  the  13,871  employees  included  in  the 
returns  were  time-workers;  over  one-fourth  (29.4  per  cent)  were  tour  or 
shift-workers;  and   14.6  per  cent  were  piece-workers.     Nearly  four-fifths 
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(79.6  per  cent)  of  the  paper-mill  employees  were  engaged  in  productive 
occupations,  as  were  70.4  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  and  98.5  per 
cent  of  the  female  employees.  The  day-workers  constituted  70.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  labor  force,  and  the  shift-workers,  29.4  per  cent.  Over  one- 
half  (56.2  per  cent)  of  the  male  employees  were  day-workers  and  43.8  per 
cent  were  shift-workers.  Less  than  one-third  (30.7  per  cent)  of  the  shift- 
workers  worked  on  the  two-shift  system.^  No  females  were  employed  as 
shift-workers.  The  proportion  of  two  and  three-shift  workers  in  the  pro- 
ductive and  non-productive  occupations  was  nearly  the  same.  The  day- 
workers  include  both  time-workers  and  piece-workers,  the  time-workers 
constituting  79.3  per  cent  of  the  day-workers  and  56.0  per  cent  of  all  the 
employees,  and  the  piece-workers  constituting  20.7  per  cent  of  the  day- 
workers  and  14.6  per  cent  of  all  the  workers.  The  proportion  of  piece- 
workers was  very  much  greater  among  women  than  among  men.  Over 
98.0  per  cent  of  the  male  day-workers  were  time-workers,  while,  of  the 
female  employees,  57.7  per  cent  were  time-workers  and  42.3  per  cent  were 
piece-workers.  Practically  all  (98.0  per  cent)  of  the  piece-workers  of  both 
sexes  were  engaged  in  productive  occupations. 

1  A  supplementary  inquiry  made  in  March,  1914,  showed  that  between  October,  1912,  and  March,  1914,  six  mills 
employing  183  two-shift  workers,  changed  from  the  two-shift  to  the  three-shift  system,  so  that  in  March,  1914, 
the  percentage  of  shift-workers  working  two  shifts  was  25.7. 
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III. 

EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  AS  SHO^VN  BY  THE  PAY-ROLLS. 

1.    INTRODUCTORY. 

The  statistics  of  earnings  are  presented  in  this  report  on  the  hourly 
and  weekly  bases.  Hourly  earnings  render  comparisons  to  be  more  readily 
made  because  of  the  definite  time  basis,  while  weekly  earnings  show  the 
effect  of  working  hours  on  earnings. 

The  wage  data  were  secured  for  all  of  the  wage-earners  in  every  paper 
and  wood-pulp  mill  in  ^Massachusetts  for  the  pay-roll  week  ending  nearest 
the  first  of  October,  1912  ^,  although  the  figures  for  employees  who  were 
engaged  in  office  work,  in  coating  paper,  in  making  paper  boxes,  etc.,  and 
Sunday  or  one-day  watchmen  have  been  omitted  from  the  statistics.  The 
result  is  that  the  wage  data  here  tabulated  are  for  13,871  employees,  of 
whom  66.7  per  cent  were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  0.5  per  cent 
were  males  under  16  years,  32.2  per  cent  were  females  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  and  0.6  per  cent  were  females  under  16  years. 

In  obtaining  the  wage  data,  the  agents  were  instructed  to  secure  actual 
earnings.  In  addition  they  were  required  to  transcribe  the  hours  worked. 
Naturally,  a  careful  record  of  "hours  worked"  was  kept  for  all  time- 
workers,  but  in  the  case  of  employees  paid  by  the  piece,  many  firms  kept 
no  records  of  hours.  Where  such  records  were  kept,  they  would  seem  to 
be  less  accurate  in  many  cases  than  those  of  time-workers,  since,  as  the 
wages  of  piece-workers  are  not  calculated  from  a  time  record,  less  care  is 
taken  by  the  clerk  in  charge  to  make  it  accurate.  Therefore,  there  are 
tabulated  here  the  weekly  earnings  of  13,871  wage-earners,  while  the 
hourly  earnings  and  the  weekly  earnings,  where  shown  in  connection  with 
"hours  worked",  are  tabulated  for  12,843  employees,  the  difference,  1,028, 
representing  the  number  of  workers  for  whom  no  records  of  hours  worked 
were  kept  at  the  mills. 

1  If  such  pay-roll  week  was  affected  by  a  shutdown,  fire,  strike,  or  other  exceptional  circumstance,  the  nearest 
week  of  a  normal  character  was  substituted. 
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2.    WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

The  differences  in  earnings  in  some  of  the  mills  were  to  some  extent 
due  to  differences  in  the  hours  actually  worked  in  the  representative  week 
for  which  the  pay-roll  figures  were  taken.  Due  consideration  should  there- 
fore be  given  to  the  average  hours  actually  worked  in  making  comparisons 
of  earnings.  These  facts  as  to  hours  worked  may  be  well  seen  if  presented 
in  tabular  form,  and  in  the  table  which  follows  there  are  given,  for  each 
of  the  various  classes  of  employees  for  whom  weekly  hours  of  labor  were 
ascertained,  the  average  customary  working  time  and  the  average  hours 
actually  worked  in  the  representative  w^eek  covered  by  this  investigation. 

Table  2.  —  Average  Customary  ^  Working  Time  and  Average  Hours  Actually  Worked 

in  a  Representative  Week. 


Males 

Females 

Classification. 

Average 

Customary 

Working 

Hours 

Average 

Hours 

Actually 

Worked 

Average 

Customary 

Working 

Hours 

Average 

Hours 

Actuallv 

Worked 

All  Occupations. 

54.8 

55.3 

52.7 

48.5 

Under  16  years  of  age, 

16  years  of  age  and  over, 

53.4 
54.8 

49.5 
55.3 

53.8 
52.7 

42.6 

48.6 

Employees  who  worked: 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime,      .        . 

54.9 
54.5 
54.8 

54.9 
64.7 
41.5 

53.2 
51.2 
52.1 

53.2 
54.0 
42.0 

Time-workers 

Two-shift  workers 

Three-shift  workers, 

Piece-workers, 

56.0 
64.3 
48.5 
55.7 

56.5 
64.2 
49.2 
55.4 

53.2 
51.2 

49.4 
46.0 

1  The  term  "  customary  working  time"  and  "  customary  hours  "  as  used  in  this  report  mean  the  regular  full- 
time  hours,  while  the  term  "actual  hours"  means  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked  in  the  representative 
week  for  which  pay-rolls  were  obtained  in  this  inquiry. 


A.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings:  By  Sex.  - 
In  order  to  show"  the  actual  earnings  in  a  representative  week  of  the 
w^hole  number  of  employees,  regardless  of  occupation  and  age.  Table  3 
was  prepared  presenting  the  employees  according  to  the  amounts  earned  in 
a  particular  week.  The  employees  are  arranged  in  the  table  by  sex,  re- 
gardless of  age,  and  for  each  wage  class  the  average  hours  worked  in  a 
representative  w'eek  are  shown.  Such  a  table,  of  course,  shows  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  actual  hourly  earnings  of  the  individual  employees,  but  it 
enables  one  to  see  the  distribution  according  to  weekly  earnings  of  all  the 
employees  by  sex.  The  value  of  such  figures  depends  upon  the  represent- 
ative character  of  the  material  and  in  having  large  numbers  of  employees. 
The  employees  falling  in  any  of  the  lower  wage  groups  are  not  only  those 
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paid  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  and  working  full  time,  but  others  paid 
at  a  higher  rate  and  falling  in  the  same  group  because  they  had  been  ab- 
sent from  work  at  some  time  during  the  week.  Where  groups  contain 
large  numbers  of  employees  the  tabulations  of  classified  earnings  fairly 
represent  the  amounts  usually  earned  by  paper-mill  employees  in  a  repre- 
sentative week. 

The  average  number  of  hours  actually  worked  in  a  representative  week 
for  all  males  in  all  occupations  was  55.3;  for  all  females,  48.5.  While 
the  employment  of  children  under  16  partly  accounts  for  the  considerable 
numbers  shown  in  the  lower  wage  groups,  these  numbers  were  affected  to 
a  greater  extent  by  the  fact  that  many  emploj-ees  did  not  work  the  cus- 
tomary full-time  working  hours  during  the  week  covered  by  this  inquiry. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  summary  form,  the  earnings  of  all  of  the 
employees  in  the  paper  mills  of  Massachusetts  for  whom  records  of  weekly 
hours  of  labor  were  available,  and  gives  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees,  without  regard  to  age,  classified  according  to  their  weekly 
earnings  in  a  representative  week.  For  each  wage  group  the  average 
hours  worked  in  the  week  are  given.  The  facts  are  shown  for  all  occu- 
pations and  separately  for  productive  occupations,  general  occupations  in 
the  producing  departments,  and  for  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  force. 


Table  3.  —  Number  of  Employees  and  Average  Hours  Worked  in  a  Representative  Week: 
By  Sex  and  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


General  Occu- 

Power, 

Mechanical,  and 

Yard  Force 

Sex  and 

All  Occupa- 
tions 

Productive 
Occupations 

pations  — 
Producing  De- 
partments 

Classified  Weeklt 
Earnings. 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Males. 

9,301 

55.3 

6,541 

53.9 

601 

55.7 

2,159 

59.2 

Under  $3, 

78 

10.9 

53 

10.8 

12 

12.3 

13 

10.2 

S3  to    $3.99, 

61 

19.7 

43 

20.3 

3 

20.0 

15 

18.1 

$4  to    $4.99, 

53 

27.2 

42 

27.4 

5 

27.8 

6 

24.8 

?5  to    $5.99, 

67 

32.3 

47 

33.7 

6 

37.8 

14 

25.4 

$6  to    $6.99, 

115 

39.1 

97 

39.5 

6 

47.5 

12 

32.0 

$7  to    $7.99, 

160 

45.6 

124 

45.3 

18 

50.2 

18 

43.6 

$8  to    $8.99, 

313 

46.5 

257 

46.1 

22 

53.2 

34 

45.4 

$9  to    $9.99, 

1,198 

54.0 

856 

53.6 

112 

54.8 

230 

55.4 

$10  to  $10.99. 

1,526 

53.7 

1.181 

53.1 

110 

55.6 

235 

55.5 

$11  to  $11.99, 

1,213 

55.6 

956 

55.0 

93 

56.3 

164 

58.5 

$12  to  $12.99, 

1,232 

57.0 

930 

56.6 

70 

59.2 

232 

58.2 

$13  to  $13.99, 

606 

59.4 

420 

58.3 

40 

60.9 

146 

62.0 

$14  to  $14.99, 

313 

62.6 

205 

60.8 

20 

64.6 

88 

66.4 

$15  to  $15.99, 

497 

59.4 

268 

58.5 

32 

59.6 

197 

60.8 

$16  to  $16.99, 

327 

59.4 

164 

58.0 

11 

58.9 

152 

61.0 

$17  to  $17.99, 

226 

61.5 

83 

60.8 

3 

58.5 

140 

61.9 

$18  to  $18.99, 

343 

59.0 

216 

56.0 

20 

61.0 

107 

64.6 

$19  to  S19.99, 

219 

57.2 

163 

54.7 

6 

64.9 

50 

64.5 

$20  to  $24.99, 

567 

61.4 

339 

57.8 

11 

69.5 

217 

66.7 

$25  to  $29.99, 

122 

64.4 

61 

63.4 

1 

55.0 

60 

65.6 

$30  and  over,     . 

65 

69.3 

36 

67.5 

29 

71.5 
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Table  3.  —  Number  of  Employees  and  Average  Hours  Worked  in  a  Representative  Week: 
By  Sex  and  Classified  Weekly  Earnings  —  Concluded. 


General  Occu- 

Power, 

Mechanical,  and 

Yard  Force 

Ail  Occupa- 

Pboductive 

pations  — 

Sex  and 

tions 

Occupations 

Producing  De- 
partments 

Classified  Weekly 

Earnings. 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

ofTmf    Average 
ployees       ^^"^^ 

Females. 

3,542 

48.5 

3,493 

48.5 

49 

49.5 

_ 

Under  S3, 

112 

15.2 

110 

15.1 

2 

19.0 

_ 

_ 

$3  to    $3.99, 

93 

39.3 

93 

39.3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

J4to    $4.99, 

225 

37.6 

223 

37.6 

2 

37.6 

_ 

_ 

$5  to    $5.99, 

397 

45.3 

395 

45.3 

2 

51.3 

- 

_ 

$6  to    $6.99, 

1,131 

51.9 

1,122 

51.9 

9 

52.8 

- 

- 

$7  to    $7.99, 

631 

49.9 

616 

49.8 

15 

52.2 

- 

- 

$8  to    $8.99, 

610 

51.7 

601 

51.7 

9 

53.8 

- 

- 

$9  to    $9.99, 

217 

53.3 

211 

53.3 

6 

53.0 

_ 

_ 

$10  to  $10.99, 

67 

52.5 

66 

52.5 

1 

54.0 

_ 

_ 

$11  to  $11.99, 

16 

52.2 

15 

52.4 

1 

49.0 

_ 

_ 

$12  to  $12.99, 

16 

52.7 

14 

52.8 

2 

51.5 

- 

_ 

$13  to  S13.99, 

15 

52.4 

15 

52.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$14  to  $14.99, 

5 

53.4 

5 

53.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$15  to  $15.99, 

2 

53.2 

2 

53.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

$16  to  $16.99, 

2 

53.2 

2 

53.2 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

$17  to  $17.99, 

1 

54.0 

1 

54.0 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

$18  to  $18.99, 

2 

53.5 

2 

53.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  that  the  largest  number  of 
males  (1,526,  or  16.4  per  cent)  in  both  the  productive  and  non-productive 
occupations,  earned  between  SIO  and  $10.99  in  a  representative  week. 
The  employees  earning  this  amount  worked  an  average  of  53.7  hours.  The 
number  in  the  two  next  higher  wage  groups,  Sll  to  $11.99  and  $12  to 
$12.99,  was  considerably  smaller  in  the  productive  occupations  and  non- 
productive occupations  as  was  the  number  in  the  next  lower  wage  group, 
$9  to  $9.99.  In  each  of  these  latter  wage  groups  a  slightly  higher  average 
number  of  hours  worked  is  shown.  Between  $9  and  $13  a  massing  of 
male  employees  is  seen,  55.6  per  cent  being  between  these  stated  limits. 
Those  earning  $13  and  over  constituted  35.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
The  average  number  of  hours  for  all  males  was  55.3,  and  the  group  $11 
to  $11.99  represents  the  median  wage  group  for  the  whole  number  of 
males,  regardless  of  age,  38.4  per  cent  earning  less  than  $11  and  48.6  per 
cent  earning  $12  and  over  in  the  week  in  question. 

If  the  total  number  of  females  in  the  paper  mills  for  whom  data  as  to 
weekly  hours  of  labor  have  been  ascertained  (3,542)  be  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  largest  number  (l,131,  or  31.9  per  cent)  earned  between 
$6  and  $6.99,  working  an  average  of  51.9  hours  during  the  week.  In  the 
three  groups,  $6  to  $8.99,  67.0  per  cent  of  the  3,542  female  employees  were 
massed.     The  median  earnings  were  apparently  just  below  $7,  44.7  per 
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cent  earning  more  than  this  amount,  and  23.3  per  cent  earning  less  than 
$6.  Female  employees  earning  $9  and  over  constituted  only  10.0  per  cent 
of  the  total  number.  In  several  of  the  higher  wage  groups,  as  in  the  case 
of  males,  the  average  hours  worked  is  greater.  The  average  hours  worked 
by  the  whole  number  of  female  employees,  regardless  of  age  and  earnings, 
were  48.5.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  considerably  less  than  the  average  hours 
worked  by  the  females  in  the  largest  wage  group. 

An  examination  of  the  productive  occupations  shows  that  of  the  6,541 
male  employees,  the  largest  number,  1,181,  or  18.1  per  cent  of  all,  earned 
from  $10  to  $10.99  in  a  representative  week,  and  among  the  non-produc- 
tive occupations  12.5  per  cent  earned  between  these  amounts.  In  the 
four  groups,  $9  to  $12.99,  60.0  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  in  produc- 
tive occupations  were  massed.  Among  the  2,159  employees  in  the  power, 
mechanical,  and  yard  departments,  all  of  whom  were  males,  10.9  per  cent 
earned  between  $10  and  $10.99,  10.7  per  cent  between  $12  and  $12.99, 
and  10.7  per  cent  between  $9  and  $9.99. 

Of  the  female  employees  in  productive  occupations,  5.8  per  cent  earned 
less  than  $4  in  the  representative  week.  The  highest  per  cent  found  in 
any  one  group,  or  32.1  per  cent,  earned  from  $6  to  $6.99.  Only  3.5  per 
cent  earned  $10  or  more.  Only  49  females  were  employed  in  non-pro- 
ductive occupations,  and  of  this  number  30.6  per  cent  earned  from  $7  to 
$7.99,  and  18.4  per  cent  earned  from  $8  to  $8.99. 

The  foregoing  table  has  presented  the  earnings  of  all  employees  for 
whom  hours  were  reported  in  a  representative  week  and  the  average  hours 
worked  by  the  employees  in  each  wage  group.  The  earnings  have  first 
been  presented  in  relation  to  the  average  hours  worked,  in  order  that  some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  relation  of  short-time  work  and  the  large  number 
of  workers  in  the  lower  wage  groups,  and  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the 
short-time  work  may  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  weekly  earn- 
ings. It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  short- 
time  workers,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  this  report,  is  abnormal.  The 
period  for  which  the  pay-rolls  were  taken  was  in  all  cases  intended  to  be 
normal,  with  the  mills  running  full  time  and  employing  their  iisual  number 
of  workers.  It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that  if  in  many  of  the 
wage  groups  the  average  time  worked  is  considerably  less  than  a  full  week, 
it  is  because  it  is  the  iis^ial  condition  for  many  employees  to  work  less  than 
the  customary  full-time  working  hours,  and  that  the  distribution  of  weekly 
wage  groups,  as  here  shown,  is  the  usual  distribution.  The  large  number 
of  workers  on  which  the  tables  are  based  makes  the  figures  representative 
of  the  actual  conditions  in  the  industry  in  this  Commonwealth. 
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B.  Employees  with  Weekly  Earnings  of  Less  than  Specified 
Amounts:  By  Sex  and  Age  Groups. 
For  a  brief  general  survey  of  the  earnings  of  employees,  to  see  clearly 
the  wage  level  of  the  various  employees,  a  table  of  cumulative -percentages 
affords  an  easy  method.  In  the  following  table  the  employees,  male  and 
female,  are  divided  into  two  age  groups,  those  under  16  years  of  age  and 
those  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  the  percentages  earning  in  a  represen- 
tative week  under  $4,  under  $6,  under  $8,  under  $10,  under  $12,  under  $15, 
and  $15  and  over  are  shown. 


Table  4.  —  Percentage  of  Employees  in  Specified  Age  Groups  Earning  less  than  Specified 

Amounts  a  Week:  By  Sex. 


Classification. 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Under 

U 

Under 
$6 

Under 

$8 

Under 
$10 

Under 
$12 

Under 
$15 

$15  and 
Over 

AH  Occupations. 

13,871 

2.9 

9.4 

26.8 

46.0 

66.9 

82.8 

17.2 

Under  16  years,   . 
16  years  and  over, 

152 
13,719 

16.4 

2.7 

32.9 
9.1 

83.6 
26.2 

98.0 
45.4 

98.7 
66.5 

100.0 
82.6 

17.4 

Males. 
Under  16  years,   . 
16  years  and  over, 

9,331 

75 

9,256 

1.5 
6.7 
1.4 

2.8 
17.3 

2.7 

5.7 
72.0 
5.2 

21.9 
96.0 
21.3 

51.3 
97.3 
51.0 

74.5 
100.0 
^4.3 

25.5 
25.7 

Females. 
Under  16  years,   . 
16  years  and  over, 

4M0 

77 
4,463 

5.7 

26.0 

5.3 

22.9 
48.1 
22.5 

70.1 
94.8 
69.6 

95.5 
100.0 
95.4 

98.8 
100.0 
98. 8 

99.8 
100.0 
99.8 

0.3 
0.2 

Productive  Occupations. 

11,038 

3.2 

11.0 

32.2 

52.5 

73.2 

87.7 

12.3 

Under  16  years,  . 
16  years  and  over. 

134 
10,904 

18.7 
3.0 

35.8 
10.7 

88.8 
31.5 

100.0 
51.9 

100.0 
72.9 

100.0 
87.6 

12.4 

Males. 
Under  16  years,  . 
16  years  and  over, 

6,566 

57 

6,509 

1.5 

8.8 
1.4 

2.8 
19.3 
2.7 

6.2 

80.7 

5.5 

23.1 
100.0 
>22.5 

55.7 
100.0 
55.4 

79.5 
100.0 
79.4 

20.5 
20.6 

Females. 
Under  16  years,   . 
16  years  and  over, 

4,472 

77 

4,395 

5.7 
26.0 
5.3 

2S.1 
48.1 
22.7 

70.4 
94.8 
69.9 

95.6 
100.0 
95.6 

98.9 
100.0 
98.9 

99.8 
100.0 
99.8 

0.3 
0.2 

General  Occupations, 
Producing  Departments. 

674 

2.5 

4.7 

12.5 

36.1 

66.8 

87.2 

12.8 

Under  16  years,  . 
16  years  and  over, 

14 
660 

2.6 

14.3 
4.5 

35.7 
12.0 

78.6 
35.2 

85.7 
66.4 

100.0 
87.0 

13.0 

Males. 
Under  16  years,   . 
16  years  and  over, 

606 

14 

592 

2.5 
2.5 

4.S 

14.3 
4.1 

8.3 

35.7 

7.6 

30.4 
78.6 
29.2 

64.0 
85.7 
63.5 

85.8 
100.0 
85.5 

14.3 
14.5 

Females. 
Under  16  years,  . 
16  years  and  over.        .    .     . 

68 
68 

2.9 
2.9 

8.8 
8.8 

50.0 
50.0 

86.8 
86.8 

91.2 
91.2 

100.0 
100.0 

_ 

Power,  Mechanical,  and 
Yard  Force,  i 

2,159 

1.3 

2.2 

3.6 

15.8 

34.3 

55.9 

44.1 

Under  16  years,  . 
16  years  and  over, 

4 
2,155 

1.3 

2.2 

75.0 
3.5 

100.0 
15.7 

100.0 
34.2 

100.0 
55.8 

44.2 

1  All  males. 
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Considering  in  the  foregoing  table  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  male  workers  in  all  occupations,  2.7  per  cent 
earned  less  than  $6  in  a  representative  week,  while  5.2  per  cent  earned 
under  $8,  21.3  per  cent  earned  under  $10,  51.0  per  cent  earned  under  $12, 
and  74.3  per  cent  earned  under  $15,  leaving  25.7  per  cent  earning  $15  or 
more.  Of  the  female  employees  in  this  age  group  in  all  occupations,  22.5 
per  cent  earned  under  $6,  69.6  per  cent  under  $8,  95.4  per  cent  under  $10, 
and  98.8  per  cent  under  $12,  leaving  1.2  per  cent  earning  $12  or  more  in 
a  representative  week. 

Of  the  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  productive 
occupations,  2.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $6,  5.5  per  cent  under  $8,  22.5 
per  cent  under  $10,  55.4  per  cent  under  $12,  and  79.4  per  cent  under  $15; 
of  the  female  employees  22.7  per  cent  earned  under  $6,  69.9  per  cent  under 
$8,  95.6  per  cent  under  $10,  and  98.9  per  cent  under  $12,  while  only  1.1 
per  cent  earned  as  much  as  $12. 

Comparing  the  productive  and  non-productive  occupations,  the  general 
level  of  earnings  in  the  case  of  the  female  employees  is  higher  among 
the  employees  in  the  non-productive  occupations  than  among  those  in  the 
productive  occupations,  and  among  the  male  employees  we  find  the  gen- 
eral level  of  earnings  considerably  higher  among  the  power,  mechanical, 
and  yard  force  than  among  either  the  productive  occupations  or  the  gen- 
eral occupations  in  the  producing  departments. 

Of  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  5.5  per  cent  of  those  engaged 
in  productive  occupations  earned  less  than  $8,  while  in  the  general  occu- 
pations, producing  departments,  the  percentage  was  7.6,  and  in  the  power, 
mechanical,  and  yard  departments  the  percentage  was  3.5.  The  percent- 
age of  males  earning  less  than  $15  in  the  specified  week  varied  from  85.5 
in  the  general  occupations,  producing  departments,  to  55.8  among  the 
power,  mechanical,  and  yard  force.  Considering  the  women  operatives, 
22.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $6  in  the  productive  occupations,  while  in 
the  general  occupations,  producing  departments,  only  8.8  per  cent  earned 
below  $6.  Those  earning  less  than  $8  in  the  specified  week  comprised 
69.9  per  cent  in  the  productive  occupations  and  50.0  per  cent  in  the  general 
occupations,  producing  departments. 

The  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  also  group  themselves  around  a 
limited  wage  group,  although  the  range  of  earnings  is  much  greater  than 
is  the  case  among  the  women.  Everywhere  the  difference  between  the 
earnings  of  men  and  women  is  most  pronounced. 
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C.    Earnings  of  Employees  with  Reference  to  Time  Worked. 

The  discussion  in  the  preceding  pages  has  been  concerned  with  the 
employees  in  the  paper  industry  with  reference  to  the  average  hours 
worked  and  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  worked.  In  view  of 
the  fact,  as  has.  been  shown  in  the  discussion  of  earnings  and  average 
hours  worked,  that  a  large  proportion  of  employees  (about  40  per  cent) 
worked  other  than  the  customary  hours  of  the  department,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  compare  the  average  amounts  actually  earned  in  a  represent- 
ative week  by  those  employees  who  worked  full  time  and  those  who 
worked  overtime  and  undertime.  In  order  to  permit  a  ready  comparison, 
the  average  earnings  of  males  and  females,  without  regard  to  age,  are 
presented  in  the  following  table  for  productive,  general,  and  for  power, 
mechanical,  and  yard  occupation  groups. 


Table  o.  —  Average  Weekly  Earnings  and  Number  of  Employees  Who  Worked  Full 
Time,  Overtime,  and  Undertime  in  a  Representative  Week:  By  Sex. 


Regardless  of 
Time 

Full  Time 

Overtime 

Undertime 

Classification. 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 

All  Occupations. 

113,871 

$10.93 

7,622 

$11.36 

2,302 

$15.24 

2,919 

$7.58 

Male.s 

Females,   .... 

9,331 
4.540 

12.86 
6.96 

5,626 
1,996 

12.77 
7.38 

2,264 
38 

15.37 
7.67 

1,411 
1,508 

9.16 
6.09 

Productive  Occupa- 
tions. 

2 11,038 

10.21 

6,162 

10.92 

1,362 

14.37 

2,510 

7.26 

Males 

Females 

6,566 
4,472 

12.43 
6.95 

4,199 
1,963 

12.58 
7.37 

1,325 
37 

14.56 
7.63 

1,017 
1,493 

8.99 
6.09 

General  Occupations, 
Producing     Depart- 
ments. 

3  674 

11.12 

339 

11.24 

165 

13.03 

146 

8.77 

Males 

Females,    .... 

606 

68 

11.48 
8.09 

306 
33 

11.62 

7.72 

164 

1 

13.05 
9.10 

131 
15 

8.99 
6.83 

Power,  Mechanical, 
and  Yard  Force. 

2,159 

14.57 

1,121 

13.81 

775 

17.25 

263 

9.94 

Males 

2,159 

14.57 

1,121 

13.81 

775 

17.25 

263 

9.94 

1  Including  30  males  and  998  females  for  whom  actual  weekly  hours  worked  were  not  reported. 

2  Including  25  males  and  979  females  for  whom  actual  weekly  hours  worked  were  not  reported. 
'  Including  5  males  and  19  females  for  whom  actual  weekly  hours  worked  were  not  reported. 
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In  comparing  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  differences  shown  are  due  not  only  to  the  net  effect  of  short 
time  and  overtime,  but  also  to  the  differences  in  the  proportions  in  which 
the  same  occupations  and  the  same  classes  of  employees  enter  into  the 
totals  for  full-time  workers  and  for  all  employees  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  time-workers,  two-shift  workers,  three- 
shift  workers,  and  piece-workers  of  each  sex  in  all  occupations  and  in  pro- 
ductive and  non-productive  occupations,  regardless  of  time  worked,  and 
for  those  working  full  time,  the  proportions  of  the  total  number  whose 
earnings  in  a  representative  week  fell  within  certain  specified  limits. 


Table  6.  — •  Percentage  of  Employees  whose  Earnings  in  a  Representative  Week  Jell 

within  Specified  Limits. 

All  Employees. 


Classification. 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Under 
$6 

Under 

S8 

Under 
$10 

Under 
$12 

Under 
S15 

$15  and 
Over 

$20  and 
Over 

$25  and 
Over 

All  Occupations. 

13,871 

9.4 

26.8 

46.0 

66.9 

82.8 

17.2 

5.4 

1.3 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

9,331 
5,144 
1,254 
2,832 
101 

2.8 
3.1 
3.6 
1.9 
2.0 

6.7 
6.5 
6.5 
4.1 
3.0 

21.9 
24.6 
21.9 
17.7 
5.0 

51.3 
51.3 
50.0 
53.4 
11.9 

74.5 
76.3 
75.1 
72.1 
41.6 

25.5 
23.7 
24.9 
27.9 
58.4 

8.1 
7.9 
9.4 
7.5 
17.8 

2.0 
2.5 
1.6 
1.3 
3.0 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

4,540 
2,619 
1,921 

Z2  9 
21.9 
24.3 

70.1 
74.7 
63.8 

95.5 
99.1 
90.7 

98.8 
99.7 
97.7 

99.8 
100.0 
99.5 

0.2 
1  _ 

0.5 

- 

_ 

Productive  Occupa- 
tions. 

11,038 

11.0 

32.2 

52.5 

73.2 

87.7 

12.3 

4.0 

0.9 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

e,566 
2,970 
1,106 
2,410 
80 

2.8 
3.3 
3.8 
1.8 
2.5 

6:2 

7.6 
6.6 
4.3 
3.8 

23.1 
26.5 
23.4 
19.4 
6.3 

55.7 
55.7 
53.2 
58.9 
11.3 

79.5 
83.5 
76.9 
77.3 
35.0 

20.6 
16.5 
23.1 
22.7 
65.0 

6.7 
4.6 
9.2 
7.5 
22.5 

1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.3 
3.8 

Feviales. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

4.47S 
2,570 
1,902 

23.1 
22.1 
24.5 

70.4 
74.9 
64.2 

95.6 
99.2 
90.9 

98.9 
99.7 
98.0 

99  8 
100.0 
99.5 

0.2 

1  _ 

0.5 

- 

- 

Non-productive 
Occupations. 

2,833 

2.8 

5.7 

20.6 

42.0 

63.4 

36.6 

11.2 

3.2 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

2,765 

2,174 

148 

422 

21 

2  7 
2.9 
2.0 
2.1 

4.6 
4.9 
5.4 
3.3 

19.0 
21.9 
10.1 
8.1 

40.8 
45.8 
25.7 
22.0 
14.3 

62.5 
66.4 
60.8 
42.4 
66.7 

37.5 
33.6 
39.2 
57.6 
33.3 

11.5 
12.4 
10.8 
7.6 

S.3 
3.8 
2.7 
0.9 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

6S 
49 
19 

8.8 
12.2 

50.0 
61.2 
21.1 

86.8 
91.8 
73.7 

91.2 
95.9 
78.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

- 

- 

- 

1  0  03  per  cent. 
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Table  6.  —  Percentage  of  Emjiloyees  whose  Earnings  in  a  Representative  Week  fell 

within  Specified  Limits  —  Concluded. 

Employees  Who  Worked  Full  Time. 


Classification. 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Under 
$6 

Under 

88 

Under 
$10 

Under 
$12 

Under 
$15 

$15  and 
Over 

$20  and 
Over 

$25  and 
Over 

All  Occupations. 

7,622 

1.0 

17.7 

39.3 

66.2 

82.8 

17.2 

4.6 

1.1 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers, 

5fi26 
2,943 

842 

1,795 

46 

0.1 

1.2 
2.2 

18.6 
23.4 
16.6 
12.1 
2.2 

54.5 
53.5 
49.9 
59.5 
6.5 

76.8 
80.0 
74.6 
73.5 
39.1 

SS.2 
20.0 
25.4 
26.5 
60.9 

6.S 
5.8 
9.4 
5.1 
21.8 

1.5 
2.3 
1.1 
0.2 
2.2 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

1,996 

1,782 

214 

36.6 
2  9 
9.8 

64.4 
65.3 
57.0 

97.4 
99.2 

82.7 

99.Z 
99.5 
97.2 

99.7 
99.9 
98.1 

0.3 
0.1 
1.9 

_ 

- 

Productive  Occupa- 
tions. 

6,162 

1.2 

21.3 

43.7 

71.0 

86.4 

13.6 

4.3 

0.7 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

4.199 

1,856 

755 

1,555 

33 

0.1 

1.1 
2.5 

18.6 
23.1 
18.4 
13.7 
3.0 

57.8 
54.5 
53.0 
65.3 
3.0 

80.1 
84.0 
75.6 
78.8 
27.3 

19.9 
16.0 
24.4 
21.2 
72.7 

6.3 
4.9 
9.4 
5.9 
30.3 

1.0 
1.8 
0.8 
0.2 
3.0 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

1,963 

1,749 

214 

3.7 
3.0 
9.8 

64.5 
65.4 
57.0 

97.5 
99.3 

82.7 

99.3 
99.5 

97.2 

99.7 
99.9 
98.1 

O.S 
0.1 
1.9 

_ 

- 

Non-productive 
Occupations. 

1,460 

- 

2.6 

20.3 

45.8 

67.7 

32.3 

6.0 

2.6 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

1,427 

1,087 

87 

240 

13 

- 

1.3 
1.7 

18.6 

23.9 

1.1 

2.1 

44.6 
51.7 
23.0 
22.1 
15.4 

67.0 
73.2 
65.5 
39.2 
69.2 

33.0 
26.8 
34.5 
60.8 
30.8 

6.2 
7.4 
9.2 

S.7 
3.2 
3.4 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

33 
33 

- 

60.6 
60.6 

93.9 
93.9 

97.0 
97.0 

100.0 
100.0 

- 

: 

Z 

1  0.03  per  cent. 


2  0.04  per  cent. 


Considering  in  the  foregoing  table  the  employees  in  all  occupations, 
regardless  of  time  worked,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  male  employees,  74.5 
per  cent  earned  less  than  $15  a  week,  a  proportion  which  was  nearly  the 
same  for  time-workers,  two-shift  workers,  and  three-shift  workers.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  that  58.4  per  cent  of  the  piece-workers  earned  $15 
and  over.  About  70  per  cent  of  all  the  female  employees  earned  less  than 
$8  a  week,  while  74.7  per  cent  of  the  time-workers  and  63.8  per  cent  of 
the  piece-workers  earned  less  than  that  amount. 

Of  the  male  employees  who  worked  full  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  80.0 
per  cent  of  the  time-workers  earned  less  than  $15  in  the  representative 
week  for  which  earnings  were  taken  as  compared  with  74.6  per  cent  of  the 
two-shift  workers,  73.5  per  cent  of  the  three-shift  workers,  and  39.1  per 
cent  of  the  piece-workers.    Among  the  male  employees  who  worked  over- 
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time  42.4  per  cent  of  the  time-workers  earned  S15  and  over  as  compared 
with  32.7  per  cent  of  the  two-shift  workers,  42.0  per  cent  of  the  three- 
shift  workers,  and  72.7  per  cent  of  the  piece-workers. 

Considering  the  female  employees  shown  in  the  table  who  worked  full 
time,  65.3  per  cent  of  the  time-workers  earned  less  than  S8  a  week  as  com- 
pared with  57.0  per  cent  of  the  piece-workers;  99.2  per  cent  of  the  time- 
workers  earned  less  than  $10  a  week  as  compared  with  82. 7  per  cent  of 
the  piece-workers. 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  males  in  all  occupations  among  the  workers 
who  worked  full  time  in  a  representative  week,  IS. 6  per  cent  earned  less 
than  SIO  as  compared  with  3.7  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  overtime 
and  64. S  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  undertime.  There  were  23.2  per 
cent  of  the  full-time  workers  who  earned  $15  and  over  as  compared  with 
41.3  per  cent  of  the  overtime  workers  and  8.9  per  cent  of  the  undertime 
workers. 

Of  the  female  workers,  36.6  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  full  time  in 
a  representative  week  earned  less  than  $6,  as  compared  with  50.0  per  cent 
of  those  who  worked  undertime.  None  of  the  38  females  who  worked 
overtime  earned  less  than  $6  a  week.  There  were  64.4  per  cent  of  the 
female  employees  who  worked  full  time  and  84.7  per  cent  of  those  who 
worked  undertime  who  earned  less  than  $8  a  week  as  compared  with  65.8 
per  cent  of  those  who  worked  overtime. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  earnings  of  all  of  the  employees 
for  whom  records  of  the  weekly  hours  worked  were  available  and  gives  the 
number  of  male  and  female  employees,  without  regard  to  age,  who  worked 
full  time,  overtime,  and  undertime,  classified  according  to  their  earnings 
in  a  representative  week.  For  each  wage  group  the  average  hours  worked 
are  given.  The  facts  are  shown  for  all  occupations  and  separately  for 
productive  occupations,  general  occupations  in  the  producing  departments, 
and  for  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  force. 
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Table  7.  — Average  Hours  Worked  and  Number  of  Employees  Who  Worked  Fxdl  Time, 
Overtime,  and  Undertime  in  a  Representative  Week  Classified  by  Weekly  Earnings. 


Sex  and 

Classified  Weekly 

Earnings. 


Totals 


Nvimber 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Average 
Hours 


AH  Occupations. 

Males. 

Under  $3, 
$3  to    S3.99, 


U  to 
$5  to 


$4.99, 
$5.99, 


$6  to  $6.99, 
$7  to  $7.99, 
$S  to  $8.99, 
$9  to  $9.99, 
$10  to  $10.99, 
$11  to  $11.99, 
$12  to  $12.99, 
$13  to  $13.99, 
$14  to  $14.99, 
$15  to  $15.99, 
$16  to  $16.99, 
$17  to  $17.99, 
$18  to  $18.99, 
$19  to  $19.99, 
$20  to  $24.99, 
$25  to  $29.99, 
$30  and  over. 


Females. 


Under  $3, 
$3  to    $3.99, 
$4  to    $4.99, 
$5  to    $5.99, 


$6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 


$6.99, 
$7.99, 


$9.99 
$10  to  $10.99l 
$11  to  $11.99, 
$12  to  S12.99, 
$13  to  $13.99, 
$14  to  $14.99, 
$15  to  $15.99, 
$16  to  $16.99, 
$17  to  $17.99, 
$18  to  $18.99, 


Productive  Occupa- 
tions. 


Males. 


Under  $3, 

$3  to    $3.99, 

$4  to    $4.99, 

$5  to    $5.99, 

$6  to    $6.99, 

$7  to    $7.99, 

$8  to    $8.99, 

$9  to    $9.99, 

$10  to  $10.99, 

$11  to  $11.99, 

$12  to  S12.99, 

$13  to  S13.99, 

$14  to  814.99, 

$15  to  S15.99, 

$16  to  S16.99, 

$17  to  $17.99, 

$18  to  $18.99, 

$19  to  $19.99, 

$20  to  $24.99, 

$25  to  $29.99, 

$30  and  over, 


12,843 

9,301 

78 

61 

53 

67 

115 

160 

313 

1,198 

1,526 

1,213 

1,232 

606 

313 

497 

327 

226 

343 

219 

567 

122 

65 

3,542 

112 

93 

225 

397 

1,131 

631 

610 

217 

67 

16 

16 

15 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 


10,034 

6,541 

53 

43 

42 

47 

97 

124 

257 

856 

1,181 

956 

930 

420 

205 

268 

164 

83 

216 

163 

339 

61 

36 


53.4 

55.3 

10.9 
19.7 
27.2 
32.3 
39.1 
45.6 
46.5 
54.0 
53.7 
55.6 
57.0 
59.4 
62.6 
59.4 
59.4 
61.5 
59.0 
57.2 
61.4 
64.4 
69.3 

48.5 

15.2 
39.3 
37.6 
45.3 
51.9 
49.9 
51.7 
53.3 
52.5 
52.2 
52.7 
52.4 
53.4 
53.2 
53.2 
54.0 
53.5 


52.0 

53.9 

10.8 
20.3 
27.4 
33.7 
39.5 
45.3 
46.1 
53.6 
53.1 
55.0 
56.6 
58.3 
60.8 
58.5 
58.0 
60.8 
56.0 
54.7 
57.8 
63.4 
67.5 


Full  Time 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Average 
Hours 


7,622 
5,626 


2 

24 

39 

68 

914 

1,220 

799 

841 

298 

116 

295 

184 

101 

229 

145 

269 

52 

30 

1,996 

5 

9 

59 

870 

343 

485 

174 

30 

6 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1' 
1 
2 


6,162 
4,199 


2 

19 

26 

52 

682 

981 

667 

647 

212 

77 

149 

89 

34 

173 

126 

219 

23 

21 


54.5 
54.9 


50.0 
54.1 
54.0 
55.7 
54.8 
53.4 
53.8 
55.6 
56.3 
59.6 
57.7 
55.9 
55.7 
65.0 
53.3 
56.4 
57.3 
58.9 

53.2 

54.0 
53.7 
53.7 
53.5 
53.3 
52.3 
53.8 
54.0 
53.3 
53.8 
53.5 
54.0 
54.0 
54.0 
54.0 
53.5 


53.8 
54.1 


50.0 
54.1 
53.6 
56.1 
54.1 
52.9 
53.3 
55.4 
55.2 
56.3 
56.9 
54.2 
51.4 
53.5 
52.7 
55.5 
56.0 
59.8 


Overtime 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Average 
Hours 


2,302 
2,264 


6 

68 

196 

297 

324 

254 

175 

163 

115 

109 

93 

66 

284 

70 

35 

38 


1,362 
1,325 


4 

45 

128 

203 

232 

176 

113 

94 

56 

38 

29 

32 

113 

38 

15 


64.6 
64.7 


60.0 
65.8 
60.8 
62.7 
59.1 
62.8 
62.1 
64.6 
66.4 
65.2 
68.0 
68.6 
70.4 
66.8 
66.4 
69.8 
78.2 

54.0 


54.0 
54.0 
54.0 
54.0 


63.3 
63.5 


60.0 
65.8 
62.5 
64.3 
58.6 
62.7 
61.5 
63.5 
65.6 
64.5 
68.6 
73.2 
73.7 
63.9 
62.3 
68.0 
78.4 


Undertime 


Number 
of  Em-  i 
ployees  j 


2,919 

1,411 

78 

61 

53 

65 

90 

113 

239 

216 

110 

117 

67 

54 

22 

39 

28 

16 

21 


1,508 

112 

88 

216 

338 

260 

264 

115 

40 

37 

10 

11 

13 

2 

1 

1 


2,510 

1,017 

53 

43 

42 

45 

77 

90 

201 

129 

72 

86 

51 

32 

15 

25 

19 

11 

14 

5 

7 
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Table  7.  —Average  Hours  Worked  and  Number  of  Employees  Who  Worked  Ftdl  Time, 
Overtime,  and  Undertime  in  a  Representative  Week  Classified  by  Weekly  Earnings 
—  Continued. 


Totals 

Full  Time 

Overtime 

Undertime 

Sex  and 

Classified  Weekly 
Earnings. 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Productive  Occupa- 

tions —  Con. 

Females. 

3,493 

48.5 

1,963 

53.2 

37 

54.0 

1,493 

42.0 

Under  $3, 

no 

15.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

110 

15.1 

$3  to    $3.99, 

93 

39.3 

5 

54.0 

- 

- 

88 

38.5 

$i  to    S4.99, 

223 

37.6 

9 

53.7 

- 

- 

214 

37.0 

«5  to    $5.99, 

395 

45.3 

59 

53.7 

- 

- 

336 

43.8 

$6  to    S6.99, 

1,122 

51.9 

863 

53.5 

1 

54.0 

258 

46.7 

$7  to    87.99, 

616 

49.8 

330 

53.4 

24 

54.0 

262 

45.0 

S8  to    $8.99, 

601 

51.7 

477 

52.3 

10 

54.0 

114 

48.3 

$9  to    S9.99, 

211 

53.3 

171 

53.8 

2 

54.0 

38 

50.6 

$10  to  $10.99, 

66 

52.5 

29 

54.0 

- 

- 

37 

51.3 

$11  to  $11.99, 

15 

52.4 

6 

53.3 

- 

- 

9 

51.7 

$12  to  $12.99, 

14 

52.8 

4 

53.8 

- 

- 

10 

52.4 

$13  to  $13.99, 

15 

52.4 

2 

53.5 

- 

- 

13 

52.2 

$14  to  $14.99, 

5 

53.4 

3 

54.0 

- 

- 

2 

52.6 

$15  to  $15.99, 

2 

53.2 

1 

54.0 

- 

- 

1 

52.3 

$16  to  $16.99, 

2 

53.2 

1 

54.0 

- 

- 

1 

52.3 

$17  to  817.99, 

1 

54.0 

1 

54.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$18  to  818.99, 

2 

53.5 

2 

53.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

General  Occupations, 

Producing     Depart- 

ments. 

650 

55.2 

339 

55.5 

165 

65.3 

146 

43.1 

Males. 

601 

55.7 

306 

55.8 

164 

65.3 

131 

43.3 

Under  $3, 

12 

12.3 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

12 

12.3 

83  to    $3.99, 

3 

20.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

20.0 

$4  to    84.99 

5 

27.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

27.8 

$5  to    $5.99 

6 

37.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

37.8 

86  to    S6.99 

6 

47.5 

4 

54.5 

- 

- 

2 

33.5 

$7  to    $7.99 

18 

50.2 

9 

54.6 

- 

- 

9 

45.8 

88  to    $8.99 

22 

53.2 

13 

54.6 

2 

57.3 

7 

49.3 

$9  to    $9.99 

112 

54.8 

65 

57.0 

14 

60.9 

33 

47.8 

$10  to  810.99 

110 

55.6 

56 

55.9 

31 

60.0 

23 

48.7 

$11  to  811.99 

93 

56.3 

45 

54.5 

29 

63.1 

19 

50.1 

$12  to  812.99 

70 

59.2 

44 

55.6 

23 

66.8 

3 

54.1 

$13  to  $13.99 

40 

60.9 

15 

55.2 

21 

66.6 

4 

52.0 

$14  to  $14.99 

20 

64.6 

■    •   8 

56.6 

12 

70.0 

- 

- 

$15  to  $15.99 

32 

59.6 

22 

56.0 

8 

71.8 

2 

51.0 

$16  to  816.99 

11 

58.9 

8 

55.9 

3 

67.0 

- 

- 

$17  to  817.99 

3 

58.5 

1 

55.0 

2 

60.3 

- 

- 

818  to  $18.99 

20 

61.0 

10 

55.5 

8 

69.6 

2 

54.2 

$19  to  819.99 

6 

64.9 

3 

54.3 

2 

90.8 

1 

45.0 

$20  to  $24.99 

11 

69.5 

2 

57.5 

9 

72.2 

- 

- 

$25  to  829.99 

1 

55.0 

1 

55.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$30  and  over,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

Females. 

49 

49.5 

33 

53.2 

1 

54.0 

15 

41.1 

Under  .$3, 

2 

19.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

19.0 

$4  to    84.99, 

2 

37.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

37.6 

85  to    S5.99, 

2 

51.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

51.3 

$6  to    86.99, 

9 

52.8 

7 

54.0 

- 

- 

2 

48.5 

87  to    87.99, 

15 

52.2 

13 

52.2 

- 

- 

2 

52.5 

$8  to    $8.99, 

9 

53.8 

8 

53.8 

- 

- 

1 

53.3 

89  to    $9.99, 

6 

53.0 

3 

54.0 

1 

54.0 

2  . 

48.5 

810  to  $10.99, 

1 

54.0 

1 

54.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$11  to  $11.99, 

1 

49.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

49.0 

$12  to  $12.99, 

2 

51.5 

1 

54.0 

~ 

~ 

1 

49.0 
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Table  7.  —  Average  Hours  Worked  and  Number  of  Employees  Who  Worked  Full  Time, 
Overtime,  and  Undertime  in  a  Representative  Week  Classified  by  Weekly  Earnings 
—  Concluded. 


Sex  and 

Classified  Weekly 

Earnings. 


Power,  Mechanical, 
and  Yard  Force,  i 

Under  S3, 
$3  to  $3.99, 


$4  to 
$5  to 
S6  to 
$7  to 
$8  to 
$9  to 


$4.99, 
$5.99, 
$6.99, 


$9.99, 


$10  to  $10.99, 
$11  to  $11.99, 
$12  to  $12.99, 
$13  to  $13.99, 
$14  to  $14.99, 
$15  to  $15.99, 
$16  to  $16.99, 
$17  to  $17.99, 
$18  to  $18.99, 
$19  to  $19.99, 
$20  to  $24.99, 
$25  to  $29.99, 
$30  and  over. 


Totals 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Average 
Hours 


2,159 

13 

15 

6 

14 

12 

18 

34 

230 

235 

164 

232 

146 

88 

197 

152 

140 

107 

50 

217 

60 

29 


59.2 

10.2 
18.1 
24.8 
25.4 
32.0 
43.6 
45.4 
55.4 
55.5 
58.5 
58.2 
62.0 
66.4 
60.8 
61.0 
61.9 
64.6 
64.5 
66.7 
65.6 
71.5 


Full  Time 

Overtime 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 

1,121 

57.7 

775 

66.8 

1 

54.0 

- 

~ 

4 

56.0 

_ 

- 

3 

53.0 

- 

- 

167 

56.7 

9 

57.3 

183 

55.1 

37 

59.9 

87 

56.8 

65 

63.0 

150 

56.7 

69 

62.9 

71 

59.9 

57 

67.1 

31 

68.5 

50 

67.3 

124 

59.1 

61 

65.4 

87 

57.6 

56 

67.5 

66 

57.9 

69 

66.3 

46 

60.7 

56 

68.9 

16 

58.1 

32 

68.1 

48 

60.5 

162 

68,9 

28 

58.4 

32 

71.9 

9 

56.9 

20 

78.1 

Undertime 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Average 
Hours 


263 

13 
15 
6 
14 
11 
14 
31 
54 
15 
12 
13 
18 
7 

12 
9 
5 
5 
2 
7 


43.4 

10.2 
18.1 
24.8 
25.4 
33.0 
40.0 
44.7 
51.0 
49.6 
47.2 
50.6 
54.0 
50.8 
54.6 
54.0 
55.6 
52.6 
59.5 
55.9 


1  All  males. 


The  weekly  earnings  of  all  the  employees  who  worked  full  time  (7,622 
or  59.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  for  whom  weekly  earnings  were  ascer- 
tained) ranged  from  $3  to  $38.46,  the  majority  earning  $9  and  less  than  $13. 
Among  the  employees  who  worked  full  time,  the  males  constituted  73.8 
per  cent,  and  of  the  total  number  of  males  for  whom  hours  worked  were 
reported  60.5  per  cent  worked  full  time  as  compared  with  56.4  per  cent 
of  all  the  females.  Over  one-fifth  (21.7  per  cent)  of  the  males  who  worked 
full  time  earned  $10  and  less  than  $11,  and  the  majority  (52.1  per  cent) 
earned  $9  and  less  than  $12.  The  female  employees  who  worked  full  time 
constituted  26.2  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  who  worked  full  time  as  com- 
pared with  73.8  per  cent  of  the  male  workers;  43.6  per  cent  earned  $6 
and  less  than  $7,  and  over  four-fifths  (85.1  per  cent)  earned  $6  and  less 
than  $9. 

Over  one-sixth  (17.9  per  cent)  of  the  employees  for  whom  hours  of 
labor  as  well  as  the  weekly  earnings  were  obtained  worked  overtime,  and 
the  majority  of  these  (54.1  per  cent),  all  of  whom  were  males,  earned  $10 
and  less  than  $15.  Over  one-fifth  (22.7  per  cent)  of  those  for  whom  rec- 
ords of  time  worked  were  available  worked  less  than  full  time,  and  of 
these  the  majority  (50.8  per  cent)  earned  $5  and  less  than  $9.     There 
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were  1,028  employees,  mostly  piece-workers,  for  whom  earnings  were  ob- 
tained from  the  pay-rolls  of  the  manufacturers,  but  for  whom  no  time 
records  were  kept.  Of  these  workers  the  majority  (57.2  per  cent)  earned 
16  and  less  than  $9. 

Of  the  6,541  male  employees  in  productive  occupations  included  in 
this  report  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  earned  $6  and  under  $7  a  week,  18.1 
per  cent  earned  $10  and  under  $11  a  week,  and  14.6  per  cent  earned  $11 
and  under  $12  a  week.  Among  the  3,493  females  the  largest  group  (32.1 
per  cent)  earned  $6  and  under  $7  a  week,  17.6  per  cent  earned  $7  and 
under  $8  a  week,  and  17.2  per  cent  earned  $8  and  under  $9  a  week.  The 
average  earnings  for  the  12,843  employees  were  $11.20  a  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  earnings  of  all  of  the  employees 
for  whom  records  of  the  weekly  hours  worked  were  available  and  gives 
the  number  of  male  and  female  employees,  without  regard  to  age,  em- 
ployed as  time-workers,  two-shift  workers,  three-shift  workers,  and  piece- 
workers, classified  according  to  their  earnings  in  a  representative  week. 
For  each  wage  group  the  average  hours  worked  are  given.  The  facts  are 
shown  for  all  occupations  and  separately  for  productive  occupations,  gen- 
eral occupations  in  the  producing  departments,  and  the  power,  mechanical, 
and  yard  force. 


Table  8.  —  Average  Hours  Worked  and  Number  of  Time-Workers,  Shift-Workers  and 
Piece-Workers  Classified  by  Weekly  Earnings. 


All  Occupa- 

TlME- 

Two-Shift 

Three 

-Shift 

Piece- 

Cl.\ssified 
Weekly  Earn- 

tions 

WOKKERS 

Workers 

Workers 

workers 

Number 

Aver- 

Number 

Aver- 

Number 

Aver- 

Number 

Aver- 

Number 

Aver- 

ings. 

of  Em- 

age 

of  Em- 

-   age 

of  Em- 

age 

of  Em- 

age 

of  Em- 

age 

ployees 

Hours 

ployees 

Hours 

ployees 

Hours 

ployees 

Hours 

ployees 

Hours 

All  Occupations. 

12,843 

53.4 

7,745 

54  1 

1,254 

64  2 

2,832 

49.2 

1,012 

46.7 

Males. 

9,301 

55.3 

5,144 

56.5 

1,254 

64.2 

2,832 

49.2 

71 

55.4 

Under  S3, 

78 

10.9 

52 

10.8 

15 

13.3 

11 

8.3 

_ 

_ 

$3  to    $3.99, 

61 

19.7 

33 

19.7 

10 

25.7 

18 

16.4 

- 

- 

$4  to    S4.99 

53 

27.2 

29 

28.2 

12 

29.3 

11 

22.2 

1 

28.0 

$5  to    85.99 

67 

32.3 

45 

33.9 

8 

37.3 

13 

23.8 

1 

34.0 

S6  to    $6.99 

115 

39.1 

73 

42.7 

8 

41.6 

34 

31.0 

- 

- 

S7  to    $7.99 

160 

45.6 

100 

47.0 

28 

51.9 

31 

35.3 

1 

50.0 

88  to   $8.99 

313 

46.5 

170 

48.7 

35 

57.2 

107 

39.4 

1 

53.0 

$9  to    $9.99 

1,198 

54.0 

763 

54.6 

158 

64.6 

277 

46.5 

- 

- 

$10  to  $10.99 

1.526 

53.7 

779 

55.9 

173 

63.4 

574 

47.8 

- 

- 

$11  to  $11.99 

1,213 

55.6 

595 

43.3 

179 

67.0 

436 

49.0 

3 

49.3 

$12  to  $12.99 

1,232 

57.0 

725 

57.3 

178 

65.7 

325 

51.6 

4 

58.7 

$13  to  $13.99 

606 

59.4 

369 

60.0 

92 

67.6 

137 

52.5 

8 

54.4 

$14  to  $14.99 

313 

62.6 

192 

62.4 

45 

69.5 

68 

58.7 

8 

63.0 

$15  to  $15.99 

497 

59.4 

308 

60.3 

62 

66.1 

119 

54.0 

8 

56.3 

$16  to  $16.99 

327 

59.4 

150 

62.1 

35 

68.0 

134 

54.5 

8 

53.4 

$17  to  $17.99 

226 

61.5 

104 

67.8 

14 

69.7 

105 

54.4 

3 

52.3 

$18  to  $18.99 

343 

59.0 

169 

61.1 

52 

70.0 

117 

51.2 

5 

54.7 

$19  to  $19.99 

219 

57.2 

82 

62.6 

32 

65.9 

102 

50.2 

3 

58.7 

$20  to  $24.99 

567 

61.4 

278 

64.3 

98 

67.7 

177 

53.8 

14 

56.1 

$25  to  $29.99 

122 

64.4 

76 

62.6 

14 

78.8 

29 

63.0 

3 

58.3 

$30  and  over, 

65 

69.3 

52 

66.5 

6 

78.8 

7 

82.0 
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Table  8.  —  Average  Hours  Worked  and  Number  of  Time-Workers,  Shift-Workers  and 
Piece-Workers  Classified  by  Weekly  Earnings  —  Continued. 


All  Occupa- 

TlME- 

Two-Shift 

Three-Shift 

Piece- 

tions 

WORKERS 

Workers 

Workers 

worker? 

Classified 
Weekly  Earn-       ^^^^^^^ 

Aver- 

Number 

Aver- 

Number 

Aver- 

Number 

Aver- 

Number 

Aver- 

™«8-                of  Em- 

age 

of  Em- 

age 

of  Em- 

age 

of  Em- 

age 

of  Em- 

age 1 

1  ployees 

Hours 

ployees 

Hours 

ployees 

Hours 

ployees 

Hours 

ployees 

Hours 

All  Occupations 

—  Con. 

Females. 

3,542 

48.5 

2,601 

49.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

941 

46.0 

Under  $3, 

112 

15.2 

96 

14.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

20.9 

$3  to    $3.99, 

93 

39.3 

61 

42.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

34.1 

«4  to    $4.99, 

225 

37.6 

167 

37.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

39.5 

$5  to    $5.99, 

397 

45.3 

250 

47.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

147 

42.5 

$6  to    $6  99, 

1,131 

51.9 

966 

52.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

165 

47.8 

$7  to    $7.99, 

631 

49.9 

407 

52.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

224 

45.9 

$8  to    $8.99, 

610 

51.7 

476 

52.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

134 

49.2 

$9  to    $9.99, 

217 

53.3 

161 

53.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

51.5 

$10  to  $10.99, 

67 

52.5 

4 

52.5 

- 

- 

- 

-      1 

63 

52.5 

$11  to  811.99, 

16 

52.2 

3 

51.0 

- 

- 

- 

-      1 

13 

52.4 

$12  to  $12.99, 

16 

52.7 

6 

53.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

52.4 

$13  to  $13.99, 

15 

52.4 

2 

53.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

52.2 

$14  to  $14.99, 

5 

53.4 

1 

54.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

53.3 

$15  to  $15.99, 

2 

53.2 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

53.2 

$16  to  $16.99, 

2 

.53.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

53.2 

$17  to  $17.99, 

1 

.54.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

54.0   • 

$18  to  $18.99, 

2 

53.5 

1 

53.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

54.0 

Productive  Occu- 

pations. 

10,034 

52  0 

5,522 

52  3 

1,106 

63.6 

2,410 

48.4 

996 

46.6 

Males. 

6,541 

53.9 

2,970 

54.8 

1,106 

63.6     1 

2,410 

48.4 

55 

55.5 

Under  $3, 

53 

10.8 

29 

10.4 

14 

13.3 

10 

8.1 

_ 

_ 

$3  to    $3.99,   . 

43 

20.3 

20 

20.4 

10 

25.7 

13 

16.0 

- 

- 

$4  to    $4.99,  . 

42 

27.4 

21 

28.4 

10 

29.9 

10 

22.8 

1 

28.0 

$5  to    $5.99,  . 

47 

33.7 

27 

36.7 

8 

37.3 

11 

23.7 

1 

34.0 

$6  to    $6.99,  . 

97 

39.5 

60 

43.1 

7 

44.7     1 

30 

31.0 

- 

_ 

$7  to    $7.99,  . 

124 

45.3 

69 

47.0 

24 

52.1 

30 

35.5 

1 

50.0 

$8  to    $8.99,  . 

257 

46.1 

126 

48.4 

30 

58.0 

100 

.39.5 

1 

53.0 

$9  to    $9.99,  . 

856 

53.6 

436 

53.9 

156 

64.7 

264 

46.5 

- 

- 

$10  to  $10.99,   . 

1,181 

53.1 

483 

55.9 

161 

63.2 

537 

47.7 

- 

- 

$11  to  $11.99,  . 

956 

55.0 

373 

34.5 

168 

66.9 

414 

49.0 

1 

38.0 

$12  to  $12.99,  . 

930 

56.6 

504 

56.6 

157 

65.6 

267 

51.2 

2 

63.3 

$13  to  $13.99,  . 

420 

58.3 

224 

59.0 

72 

66.8 

122 

52.2 

2 

52.8 

$14  to  $14.99,  . 

205 

60.8 

109 

59.5 

34 

66.9    1 

55 

59.3 

7 

63.8 

$15  to  $15.99,  . 

268 

58.5 

133 

58.7 

50 

65.3 

77 

53.9 

8 

56.3 

$16  to  $16.99,  . 

164 

58.0 

63 

58.9 

27 

68.2 

68 

53.4 

6 

53.3 

$17  to  $17.99,  . 

83 

60.8 

39 

68.9 

10 

67.6 

31 

49.3 

3 

52.3 

$18  to  $18.99,  . 

216 

56.0 

75 

58.2 

40 

67.6 

98 

49.6 

3 

55.0 

$19  to  $19.99,  . 

163 

54.7 

43 

58.8 

26 

65.3 

92 

49.7 

2 

60.5 

$20  to  $24.99,  . 

339 

57.8 

90 

60.7 

86 

65.6 

149 

51.6 

14 

56.1 

$25  to  $29.99,  . 

61 

63.4 

22 

58.7 

10 

80.1 

26 

61.7 

3 

58.3 

$30  and  over. 

36 

67.5 

24 

60.9 

6 

78.8 

6 

82.5 

- 

- 

Females. 

3,493 

48.5 

2,552 

49.3 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

941 

46.0 

Under  $3, 

110 

15.1 

94 

14.1 

_ 

- 

_ 

16 

20.9 

$3  to    $3.99, 

93 

39.3 

61 

42.0 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

32 

34.1 

$4  to    $4.99, 

223 

37.6 

165 

37.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

39.5 

$5  to    $5.99, 

395 

45.3 

248 

47.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

147 

42.5 

$6  to    $6.99, 

1,122 

51.9 

957 

52.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

165 

47.8 

$7  to    $7.99, 

616 

49.8 

392 

52.1 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

224 

45.9 

$8  to    $8.99, 

601 

51.7 

467 

52.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

134 

49.2 

$9  to    $9.99, 

211 

53.3 

155 

53.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

51.5 

$10  to  $10.99, 

■66 

52.5 

3 

52.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

52.5 

$11  to  $11.99, 

15 

52.4 

2 

52.0 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

13 

52.4 

$12  to  $12.99, 

14 

52.8 

4 

53.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1          10 

52.4 

$13  to  $13.99, 

15 

52.4 

2 

53.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1          13 

52.2 

$14  to  $14.99, 

5 

53.4 

1 

54.0 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1            4 

53.3 

$15  to  $15.99, 

2 

53.2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

53.2 

$16  to  $16.99, 

2 

53.2 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

53.2 

$17  to  $17.99, 

1 

54.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

54.0 

$18  to  $18.99, 

2 

53.5 

1 

53.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

54.0 
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Table  S.  — ■  Average  Hours  Worked  and  Number  of  Time-Workers,  Shift-Workers  and 
Piece-Workers  Classified  by  Weekly  Earnings  —  Concluded. 


Classified 
Weekly  Earx- 

INGS. 


All  Occupa- 
tions 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


General  Occupa- 
tions, Producing 
Departments. 

Males. 

Under  $3, 

$3  to    $3.99, 

S4to    $4.99. 

$5  to    S5.99, 

$6  to    $6.99, 

$7  to    $7.99, 

$8  to    $8.99, 

S9  to  $9.99, 
SIO  to  $10.99, 
$11  to  $11.99, 
S12  to  $12.99, 
$13  to  $13.99, 
$14  to  $14.99, 
$15  to  $15.99, 
$16  to  $16.99, 
$17  to  817.99, 
$18  to  $18.99, 
$19  to  $19.99, 
$20  to  $24.99, 
$25  to  $29.99, 
$30  and  over, 


$3.99, 
$4.99, 
$5.99, 
$6.99, 

$7.99, 


Females 

Under 

S3  to 

S4to 

S5  to 

$6  to 

$7  to 

$8  to 

$9  to  $9.99, 
$10  to  $10.99, 
$11  to  $11.99, 
$12  to  $12.99, 


Power,  Mechan- 
ical, and  Yard 
Force.  1 

Under  $3. 

$3  to  $3.99, 

$4  to  $4.99, 

$5  to  $5.99, 

$6  to  $6.99, 

$7  to  $7.99, 

«S  to  $8.99, 

$9  to  $9.99, 
$10  to  $10.99, 
$11  to  $11.99, 
$12  to  $12.99, 
$13  to  $13.99, 
$14  to  $14.99, 
$15  to  $15.99, 
$16  to  $16.99, 
$17  to  $17.99, 
$18  to  $18.99, 
$19  to  $19.99, 
$20  to  $24.99, 
$25  to  $29.99, 
$30  and  over. 


650 


12 

3 

5 

6 

6 

18 

22 

112 

110 

93 

70 

40 

20 

32 

11 

3 

20 

6 

11 

1 


2,159 

13 

15 

6 

14 

12 

18 

34 

230 

235 

164 

232 

146 

88 

197 

152 

140 

107 

50 

217 

60 

29 


Aver- 
age 
Hours 


55  2 

55.7 

12.3 
20.0 
27.8 
37.8 
47.5 
50.2 
53.2 
54.8 
55.6 
56.3 
59.2 
60.9 
64.6 
59.6 
58.9 
58.5 
61.0 
64.9 
69.5 
55.0 


19.0 

37.6 
51.3 
52.8 
52.2 
53.8 
53.0 
54.0 
49.0 
51.5 


59.2 

10.2 
18.1 
24.8 
25.4 
32.0 
43.6 
45.4 
55.4 
55.5 
58.5 
58.2 
62.0 
66.4 
60.8 
61.0 
61.9 
64.6 
64.5 
66.7 
65.6 
71.5 


TlME- 
WOBKERS 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


616 

567 

11 

2 

5 

6 

6 

15 

22 

110 

104 


49 


1,607 

12 

11 

3 

12 

7 

16 

22 

217 

192 

133 

153 

108 

66 

145 

78 

62 

76 

34 

179 

53 

28 


Aver- 
age 
Hours 


55  1 

55.5 

12.2 
20.0 
27.8 
37.8 
47.5 
49.7 
53.2 
54.9 
55.1 
56.5 
59.4 
61.3 
63.6 
58.6 
60.0 
58.5 
61.8 
66.9 
65.9 
55.0 


49.5 

19.0 

37.6 
51.3 
52.8 
52.2 
53.8 
53.0 
54.0 
49.0 
51.5 


59.8 

10.2 
18.5 
27.0 
25.6 
34.6 
44.4 
46.3 
55.8 
56.3 
59.2 
58.9 
61.5 
67.0 
62.2 
64.9 
67.5 
63.9 
66.7 
66.0 
64.4 
71.2 


Two-Shift 
Workers 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Aver- 
age 
Hours 


61  8 
61.8 

13.0 


52.7 
66.3 


76.5 
76.0 


69.3 


26.0 

20.0 
44.0 
52.8 
54.8 
66.4 
67.1 
66.4 
70.8 
77.9 
68.0 
67.4 
75.0 
77.9 
68.2 
82.7 
75.5 


Three-Shift 
Workers 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


413 

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

7 

11 

35 

20 

58 

15 

13 

42 

66 

74 

19 

10 

26 

3 

1 


Aver- 
age 
Hours 


56  1 
56.1 


47.5 
60.0 
49.0 


86.0 


53.7 

10.0 
17.0 
16.0 
24.0 
30.5 
30.0 
37.4 
47.5 
48.5 
49.8 
53.4 
55.0 
55.7 
54.1 
55.6 
56.5 
59.0 
55.0 
63.8 
74.3 
79.0 


Piece- 
workers 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Aver- 
age 
Hours 


54.8 
54.8 


55.0 
54.2 
55.0 

57.6 

54.0 

54.2 
55.0 


55.0 


1  All  males. 
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Comparing  the  earnings  of  all  male  employees  we  find  that  the  largest 
number,  1,526,  or  16.4  per  cent,  earned  between  $10  and  $11,  and  worked 
53.7  hours  a  week,  as  compared  with  15.1  per  cent  of  the  time-workers 
who  worked  55.9  hours  a  week,  13.8  per  cent  of  the  two-shift  workers  who 
worked  63.4  hours  a  week,  and  20.3  per  cent  of  the  three-shift  workers 
who  worked  47.8  hours  a  week.  The  largest  number  in  any  wage  group 
among  the  piece-workers  was  14  who  earned  between  $20  and  $25  and 
worked  56.1  hours  a  week.  This  table  shows  the  higher  earnings  and 
shorter  hours  of  the  three-shift  workers  as  compared  with  all  other  classes 
of  paper-mill  workers. 

Among  the  female  employees  we  find  that  the  piece-workers  earned 
the  largest  amounts  a  week  and  also  worked  the  shortest  number  of  hours. 
The  largest  number  of  females,  1,131,  or  31.9  per  cent,  earned  between  $6 
and  $7  and  worked  51.9  hours  a  week.  Among  the  time-workers  we  find 
that  966,  or  37.1  per  cent,  earned  between  $6  and  $7  and  worked  52.6 
hours  a  week,  while  the  largest  number  of  piece-workers,  224,  or  23.8  per 
cent,  earned  between  $7  and  $8  and  worked  45.9  hours. 

In  the  supplementary  inquiry  made  in  ]\Iarch,  1914,  it  was  found  that 
417  employees  in  15  mills  had  received  changes  in  weekly  rates  of  wages 
since  October,  1912  —  309  receiving  increases  and  108  receiving  decreases 
—  the  average  net  increase  per  employee  being  57  cents  for  a  full-time 
week.^ 


1  While  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  retabulation  of  the  earnings  and  hours,  as  of  1912,  affected  by 
the  general  changes  which  took  place  between  October  1, 1912  and  March,  1914,  we  have  presented  in  the  following 
table  the  w^eekly  earnings  of  beatermen's  helpers,  the  occupation  in  which  the  largest  number  of  employees  were 
engaged  (735)  in  1912  and  which  was  most  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  hours,  77  having  received  changes 
of  one  kind  or  another.  . 


Total 

Aver- 

Number of  Employees  Earnixg  a  Week  — 

Cl.vssificatiox. 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

age 
Weekly 
Earn- 

ings 

Under 
$5 

$5  but    $6  but 
under     under 

$6            $8 

$8  but 

under 

$10 

$10  but  $12  but 

under      under 

$12           $15 

$15  but 

under 

$20 

$20  but 

under 

$25 

Beatermen '  s  Helpers , 
1912,       ... 

Beatermen's  Helpers, 
1914,       .... 

Full  time,  1912, 
Full  time,  1914, 

Overtime,  1912, 
Overtime,  1914, 

Undertime,  1912, 
Undertime,  1914, 

Time-workers,  1912, 
Time-workers,  1914, 

Two-shift  workers,  1912,  . 
Two-shift  workers,  1914,  . 

Three-shift  workers,  1912, 
Three-shift  workers,  1914, 

735 

749 

555 
579 

81 

77 

99 
93 

9 
9 

211 
166 
t 
515 
517 

$10.31 
10.31 

10.55 

12.47 

7.14 

11.40 
11.40 

10.26 
10.26 

10.31 
10.31 

20 

16 

20 
16 

8 
5 

12 
11 

9 
8 

9 

8 

4 
3 

5 
5 

22 
20 

22 
20 

2 

1 

20 
19 

148 

150 

100 
102 

4 
3 

44 
45 

2 
2 

48 
45 

98 
103 

465 
485 

429 

448 

32 
33 

4 
4 

5 
5 

122 

88 

338 
392 

66 

65 

26 
29 

40 
36 

2 
2 

27 
24 

37 
39 

4 
4 

4 
4 

z 

4 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
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D.    Time,  Shift,  and  Piece-Workers. 

(a)     Time-Workers. 

Data  relative  to  weekly  earnings  of  paper-mill  workers  were  obtained 
for  13,871  employees  in  86  mills  and  of  this  number  7,763  or  56.0  per  cent 
were  time  or  day-workers.  Of  the  7,763  time-workers  5,144,  or  66.3  per 
cent,  were  males  and  2,619,  or  33.7  per  cent,  were  females. 

Of  the  7,763  time-workers  in  the  paper  mills  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
earned  between  $6  and  $6.99  a  week.  The  next  largest  group  (11.9  per 
cent)  earned  between  $9  and  $9.99  a  week,  and  10.2  per  cent  earned  be- 
tween $10  and  $10.99  a  week.  The  time-workers  were  massed  between  $6 
and  $12.99,  67.6  per  cent  earning  between  these  amounts. 

Over  three-fourths  (76.3  per  cent)  of  the  male  time-workers  in  all  occu- 
pations, regardless  of  time  worked,  earned  less  than  $15  a  week  as  compared 
with  80.0  per  cent  of  the  time-workers  who  worked  full  time,  83.5  per  cent 
of  all  the  male  time-workers  in  productive  occupations,  86.8  per  cent  of 
all  those  in  general  occupations  in  the  producing  departments,  and  59.2 
per  cent  of  all  those  in  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  force. 

Among  the  female  time-workers  74.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $8  a 
week  as  compared  with  65.3  per  cent  of  those  working  full  time. 

(6)     Shift-Workers. 

Of  the  13,871  paper-mill  employees  in  Massachusetts  in  October,  1912, 
1,254,  or  9.0  per  cent,  worked  two  shifts  and  2,832,  or  20.4  per  cent, 
worked  three  shifts.  The  shift-w-orkers  were  all  males  and  of  the  total 
number  of  shift-workers,  30.7  per  cent  worked  two  shifts  and  69.3  per 
cent  worked  three  shifts.  Since  the  original  data  on  which  this  report  is 
based  were  collected  in  the  Autumn  of  1912,  six  mills,  employing  183 
shift-workers,  changed  from  the  two-shift  to  the  three-shift  system  and, 
instead  of  employing  183  two-shift  workers,  now  employ  259  three- 
shift  workers.  Revising  the  data  obtained  as  of  October  1,  1912  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  data  obtained  as  of  March  23,  1914,  we  find  that  there 
were  on  the  latter  date  1,071  two-shift  workers  and  3,091  three-shift  workers; 
or  74.3  per  cent  of  the  shift-workers  in  Massachusetts  in  March,  1914,  were 
on  the  three-shift  basis  as  compared  with  69.3  per  cent  in  October,  1912. 

In  October,  1912,  16.8  per  cent  of  the  male  workers  in  the  productive 
occupations  were  two-shift  men  and  36.7  per  cent  were  three-shift  men; 
in  the  general  occupations,  producing  departments,  2.0  per  cent  worked 
two  shifts  and  1.5  per  cent  worked  three  shifts,  while,  of  the  male  em- 
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ployees  in  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  departments,  6.3  per  cent 
worked  two  shifts  and  19.1  per  cent  worked  three  shifts. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  the  form  of  cumulative  percentages,  the 
proportion  of  two-shift  and  three-shift  men  working  full  time,  over- 
time, and  undertime  in  the  productive  and  non-productive  occupations, 
whose  weekly  earnings  fell  within  the  specified  limits. 


Table  9.  —  Percentage  of  Shift-Workers  ivorking  Full  Time,  Overtime,  and  Undertime, 
Whose  Weekhj  Earnings  fell  within  Certain  Specified  Wage  Groups. 

Two-Shift  Workers. 


Classification-. 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Under 
?10 

Under 
$12 

Under 
J15 

$15  and 
over 

$20  and 
over 

$25  and 
over 

All  Occupations. 

1,254 

21.9 

50.0 

75.1 

24.9 

9.4 

1.6 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

842 
260 
152 

16.6 
10.8 
69.8 

49.9 
32.3 
80.3 

74.6 
67.3 
90.8 

25.4 

32.7 

9.2 

9.4 
13.8 
2.0 

1.1 

4.2 

Productive  Occupations. 

1,106 

23.4 

53.2 

76.9 

23.1 

9.2 

1.4 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime 

755 
216 
135 

18.4 
13.0 
68.1 

53.0 
37.5 
79.3 

75.6 
73.1 
90.4 

24.4 

26.9 

9.6 

9.4 
13.0 
2.2 

0.8 
4.6 

General  Occupations,  Producing 
Departments. 

12 

33.3 

66.7 

83.3 

16.7 

- 

- 

Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force. 

136 

8.1 

22.1 

58.8 

41.2 

11.8 

2.9 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime,     .         .         .         . 

82 
41 
13 

1.2 
76.9 

19.5 

7.3 

84.6 

63.4 
39.0 
92.3 

36.6 
61.0 

7.7 

9.8 
19.5 

3.7 
2.4 

Three-Shift  Workers. 


All  Occupations. 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime,'    .         .         .         . 

Productive  Occupations. 

Full  time 

Overtime,        ...... 

Undertime, 

General  Occupations,  Producing 
Departments. 

Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force, 

Full  time 

Overtime,        ...... 

Undertime,     ...... 


2,832 

17.7 

53.4 

72.1 

27.9 

7.5 

1,795 
660 
377 

12.1 
0.9 
73.7 

59.5 

18.8 
84.6 

73.5 
58.0 
89.9 

26.5 
42.0 
10.1 

5.1 

18.5 

2,410 

19.4 

58.9 

77.3 

22.7 

7.5 

1,555 
523 
332 

13.7 
0  8 
75.6 

65.3 
22.0 
86.7 

78.8 
64.4 
90.4 

21.2 

35.6 

9.6 

5.9 

17.2 

9 

33.3 

77.8 

77.8 

22.2 

22.2 

413 

7.5 

20.8 

41.6 

58.4 

7.3 

237 
134 
42 

2.1 

1.5 

57.1 

21.1 

6.0 

66.7 

38.4 
33.6 

85.7 

61.6 
66.4 
14.3 

22.4 

1.3 

0.2 
5.0 


1.3 

0.2 

5.5 


1.0 

3.0 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  hours  actually  worked  and  the 
average  weekly  earnings  in  a  representative  week  of  two-shift  workers  and 
three-shift  workers  in  some  of  the  principal  occupations. 
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Table  10.  —  Average  Weekly  Horns  Worked  and  Average  Weekly  Earnings  of  Tiro-Shift 
and  Three-Shift  Workers  in  Some  of  the  Principal  Occupations. 


Two-Shift  Workers 

Three-Shift  Workers 

Occupations. 

Number 
of  Em- 

Average 
Weekly 
Hours 
Worked 

1 
Average 
Weekly 

Number 
of  Em- 

Average 
Weekly 
Hours 
Worked 

Average 

Weekly 

ployees 

Earnings 

ployees 

Earnings 

All  Occupations. 

1,254 

64.2 

$12.89 

2,832 

49.2 

$12.99 

Productive  Occupations. 

1,106 

63.6 

12.70 

2,410 

48.4 

12.66 

Backtenders, 

144 

64.0 

12.72 

345 

48.8 

11, 5S 

Beatermen,  . 

206 

64.8 

13  25 

272 

49.4 

15  19 

Beatermen's  helpers,    . 

211 

62  2 

10.26 

515 

46.8 

10,31 

Bleachermen, 

38 

57.4 

10.12 

24 

50.9 

11.09 

Calendermen, 

11 

57.0 

11.30  : 

114 

48.8 

12.02 

Calendermen's  helpers, 

21 

51.4 

8.30    1 

60 

48.4 

10.11 

Machine  tenders, 

147 

64.9 

19.84 

360 

48.6 

19.21 

Reel  boys,    . 

11 

57.1 

8.81 

94 

48.9 

10.10 

Third  hands, 

48 

65.5 

10.21 

117 

50.9 

10.56 

Washermen, 

45 

64.3 

12.17 

HI 

48.7 

12.15 

Washermen's  helpers,  . 

16 

65.3 

12  43 

100 

46.9 

10.18 

General  Occupations,  Producing 

Departments. 

12 

61.8 

10.31 

9 

56.1 

12.62 

Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force. 

136 

69.3 

14.66 

413 

53.7 

14.97 

Engineers, 

24 

70.7 

19.64 

74 

53,1 

17.32 

Engineers'  helpers 

13 

75.6 

14.00 

38 

50.1 

11.17 

Firemen, 

59 

67.9 

14.82    i 

197 

55.0 

16,19 

Firemen's  helpers, 

38 

69.0 

11.58 

97 

52,6 

11,66 

Employees  who  worked  Full  Time. 

842 

64.1 

13.13 

1,795 

48.6 

12.87 

Productive  Occupations, 

755 

63.6 

12.97 

1,555 

48.0 

12.58 

General  Occupations,  Producing  Departments, 

5 

66.8 

10.90 

3 

56,0 

10.80 

Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force, 

82 

68.5 

14,74     ■ 

237 

52.4 

14.81 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  tw-o-shift  workers  and  three-shift 
workers  in  all  occupations,  in  productive  occupations  and  in  power, 
mechanical,  and  yard  occupations  are  very  nearly  the  same,  although,  of 
course,  the  average  hours  vary  gr-eatly.  We  find  the  greatest  variations 
among  the  engineers'  helpers,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  those  who 
were  three-shift  workers  being  $11.17  and  the  average  time  worked  being 
50.1  hours,  while  the  a^'erage  earnings  of  those  who  were  two-shift  workers 
were  .|14  a  week  and  the  average  hours  worked  were  7.5. ()  a  week.  The 
three-shift  engineers  earned  .$17.32  a  week  of  53.1  hours  as  compared  with 
the  two-shift  engineers  who  earned  $19.64  a  week  of  70.7  hours.  Among 
the  beatermen  and  firemen,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  three-shift 
workers  earning  more  than  the  two-shift  workers,  the  averages  for  beater- 
men being  $15.19  a  week  of  49.4  hours  for  three-shift  workers  as  compared 
with  $13.25  a  week  of  64.8  hours  for  two-shift  workers,  and  among  the 
firemen  the  three-shift  workers  earned  $16.19  a  week  of  55.0  hours  as 
compared  with  $14.82  a  week  of  67.9  hours  for  two-shift  workers. 

Among  the  shift -workers  in  all  occupations  who  worked  full  time  the 
three-shift  workers  earned  on  an  average  26  cents  less  a  week  than  the  two- 
shift  workers  and  worked  about  15  hours  less  a  week. 
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(c)     Piece-Workers. 

Of  the  13,871  paper-mill  employees  in  Massachusetts  in  October,  1912, 
2,022,  or  14.6  per  cent,  were  piece-workers,  and  of  this  number  101,  or 
5.0  per  cent,  were  males  and  1,921,  or  95.0  per  cent,  were  females. 

In  all  occupations  63.8  per  cent  of  the  female  piece-workers  earned  less- 
than  $8  in  a  representative  week  and  57.0  per  cent  of  the  female  employees 
who  worked  full  time  earned  less  than  $8  a  week,  as  did  71.6  per  cent  of 
those  who  worked  undertime,  and  59.6  per  cent  of  those  for  whom  the 
number  of  hours  worked  was  not  reported.  Of  the  101  male  piece-workers^. 
41.6  per  cent  earned  less  than  $15  a  week. 

3.    HOURLY  EARNINGS. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  weekly  earnings,  which  show  the  effect  of  work-- 
ing  hours  on  wages,  have  been  discussed  somewhat  at  length.  For  exact 
comparisons  earnings  reduced  to  an  hourly  basis  are,  of  course,  much- 
more  satisfactory.  A  very  large  amount  of  computation  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  earnings  of  all  the  employees  to  an  hourly  basis.  The  hourly 
earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  actual  amounts  received  by  the 
employees  during  a  representative  week  by  the  number  of  hours  actually 
worked,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  hourly  rates.  In  using  the  figures 
on  hourly  earnings  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  differences  shown  are 
due  to  the  net  effect  of  short  time  and  overtime  as  well  as  to  differences 
in  hourly  rates. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry 
for  whom  the  actual  hours  worked  were  recorded  on  the  pay-rolls  was 
12,843,  of  whom  9,226,  or  71.8  per  cent,  were  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  75  were  males  under  16  years  of  age,  3,467,  or  27.0  per  cent,  were 
females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  75  were  females  under  16  years  of 
age. 

More  than  one-half  (53.0  per  cent)  of  the  12,843  employees  in  the 
paper  mills  of  Massachusetts  earned  16  and  under  25  cents  an  hour;  over 
one-fifth  (26.3  per  cent)  earned  less  than  16  cents  an  hour;  over  one-third 
(39.7  per  cent)  earned  less  than  18  cents  an  hour;  over  three-fourths  (79.3 
per  cent)  earned  less  than  25  cents  an  hour;  88.6  per  cent  earned  less  than 
30  cents  an  hour,  and  3.3  per  cent  earned  40  cents  and  over  an  hour. 

The  summary  which  follows  shows,  in  cumulative  form,  the  percentage 
of  paper-mill  workers  earning  less  than  specified  amounts  an  hour. 
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Table  11.  —  Percentage  of  Employees  whose  Hourly  Earnings  fell  icithin  Certain  Specified 

Wage  Groups. 


Classification'. 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Under 

12 
cents 

Under 

14 
cents 

Under 

16 
cents 

Under 

18 
cents 

Under 

20 
cents 

Under 

25 
cents 

25 
cents 
and 
over 

• 

All  Occupations. 

12,843 

6.0 

17.1 

26.3 

39.7 

51.1 

79.3 

20.7 

Males. 
Under  16  years  of  age, 
16  years  and  over,    .... 

9,301 

75 

9,226 

0.6 

24.0 

0.4 

1.7 

42.7 

1.4 

7.2 

82.7 

6.6 

21.1 
96.0 
20.5 

34.3 
96.0 
33.8 

71.6 
100.0 
71.4 

28.4 
28.6 

Females. 
Under  16  years  of  age,      . 
16  years  and  over,    .... 

3,34^2 

75 

3,467 

20.5 
70.7 
19.4 

57.4 
89.3 
56.7 

76.5 
97.3 
76.0 

88.8 
98.7 
88.6 

95.1 
100.0 
95.0 

99.2 
100.0 
99.2 

0.8 
0.8 

Productive  Occupations. 

10,034 

7.6 

21.3 

32.0 

44.8 

55.2 

83.3 

16.7 

JIales 

Females, 

6,541 
3,493 

0.7 
20.4 

2.0 
57.4 

8.2 
76.5 

21.3 

88.9 

33.8 
95.2 

74.9 
99.3 

25.1 
0.7 

General  Occupations,  Produc- 
ing Departments. 

650 

2.6 

6.8 

16.3 

34.5 

53.1 

86.6 

13.4 

Males, 

Females 

601 
49 

1.0 
22.4 

2.8 
55.1 

11.5 
75.5 

30.4 
83.7 

50.2 

87.8 

85.7 
98.0 

14  3 
2.0 

Power,  Mechanical,  and 
Yard  Force. 

2,159 

I  _ 

0.5 

3.0 

17.8 

31.2 

58.0 

42.0 

Males, 

2,159 

>- 

0.5 

3.0 

17.8 

31.2 

58.0 

42.0 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Comparing  first  the  male  and  female  employees,  wide  differences  are 
seen  to  exist  in  the  general  level  and  range  of  earnings  as  was  the  case  in 
the  matter  of  weekly  earnings.  Over  three-fourths  (76.5  per  cent)  of  the 
female  employees  earned  less  than  16  cents  an  hour  and  95.1  per  cent 
earned  less  than  20  cents  an  hour.  These  two  rates  of  earnings  are  cited 
here  because  they  are  the  prevailing  rates  paid  to  day-workers  in  unskilled 
domestic  service  for  washing  (15  cents  an  hour)  and  for  cleaning  (20  cents 
an  hour).  The  prevailing  minimum  rate  for  unskilled  manual  labor  for 
males  in  Boston  and  vicinity  is  25  cents  an  hour  and  we  find  that  among 
the  9,301  men,  skilled  and  unskilled,  employed  in  the  paper  mills  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 71.6  per  cent  earned  less  than  25  cents  an  hour.  In  comparing 
these  rates  it  must  be  understood,  however,  that  employees  in  paper  mills 
are  employed  regularly  throughout  the  year  and  many  live  in  localities 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  level  of  hourly  earnings  for  males  was  higher  in  the  power,  me- 
chanical, and  yard  occupation^  than  in  either  the  productive  occupations 
or  the  general  occupations,  producing  departments,  and  was  higher  in  the 
productive  occupations  than  in  the  general  occupations. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  summary  form,  the  hourly  earnings  of 
all  the  paper-mill  employees  for  whom  hours  of  labor  w^ere  reported,  and 
gives  the  number  of  male  and  female  employees,   classified  according  to 
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their  hourly  earnings  in  a  representative  week.  The  facts  are  shown  for 
all  occupations  and  separately  for  productive  occupations,  general  occupa- 
tions in  the  producing  departments  and  for  power,  mechanical,  and  yard 
occupations. 


Table  12.  —  Number  and  Percentage  of  Employees  Earning  Each  Classified  Amount 

an  Hour:   By  Sex. 


■  All  Occupa- 

Productive Oc- 

General Occupa- 
tions, Produc- 

Power, 
Mechanical,  and 

CLASSrFIED   HOURLT 

Earnings. 

tions 

cupations 

ing  Department 

Yard  Force 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males. 

9,301 

100.0 

6,541 

100.0 

601 

100.0 

2,159 

100.0 

Under  10  cents, 

1 

1  - 

- 

_ 

1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

10  to  11.9  cents, 

51 

0.5 

45 

0.7 

5 

0.8 

1 

I- 

12  to  13.9  cents, 

109 

1.2 

89 

1.4 

11 

1.8 

9 

0.4 

14  to  15.9  cents. 

509 

5.5 

403 

6.2 

52 

8.7 

54 

2.5 

16  to  17.9  cents, 

1,289 

13.9 

854 

13.0 

114 

19.0 

321 

14.9 

18  to  19.9  cents. 

1,228 

13.2 

820 

12.5 

119 

19.8 

289 

13.4 

20  to  24.9  cents. 

3,477 

37.4 

2,685 

41.0 

213 

35.4 

579 

26.8 

25  to  29.9  cents. 

1,184 

12.7 

711 

10.9 

52 

8.7 

421 

19.5 

30  to  39.9  cents, 

1,032 

11.1 

602 

9.2 

31 

5.1 

399 

18.5 

40  cents  and  over. 

421 

4.5 

332 

5.1 

3 

0.5 

86 

4.0 

Females. 

3,542 

100.0 

3,493 

100.0 

49 

100.0 

- 

- 

Under  10  cents, 

51 

1.4 

50 

1.4 

1 

2.0 

_ 

_ 

10  to  11.9  cents. 

674 

19.0 

664 

19.0 

10 

20.4 

- 

_ 

12  to  13.9  cents. 

1,308 

36.9 

1,292 

37.0 

16 

32.7 

_ 

- 

14  to  15.9  cents, 

676 

19.1 

666 

19.1 

10 

20.4 

- 

- 

16  to  17.9  cents. 

436 

12.3 

432 

12.4 

4 

8.2 

- 

- 

18  to  19.9  cents, 

225 

6.4 

223 

6.4 

2 

4.1 

_ 

_ 

20  to  24.9  cents. 

145 

4.1 

140 

4.0 

5 

10.2 

- 

_ 

25  to  29.9  cents. 

22 

0.6 

21 

0.6 

1 

2.0 

- 

- 

30  to  39.9  cents, 

5 

0.2 

5 

0.1 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Considering  the  employees  in  paper  mills,  regardless  of  occupations, 
we  find  that  7,178,  or  77.2  per  cent  of  the  male  workers,  earned  16  cents 
but  less  than  30  cents  an  hour,  and  that  3,094,  or  87.4  per  cent  of  the 
female  employees,  earned  10  cents  but  less  than  18  cents  an  hour.  The 
employees  engaged  in  productive  occupations  show  earnings  in  similar 
proportions  —  77.5  per  cent  for  males  and  87.4  per  cent  for  females. 
Among  the  employees  in  general  occupations,  producing  departments,  74.2 
per  cent  of  the  males  earned  16  but  less  than  25  cents  an  hour,  and  73.5 
per  cent  of  the  females  earned  10  but  less  than  16  cents  an  hour.  Hourly 
earnings  were  somewhat  higher  in  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  occu- 
pations, 78.2  per  cent  earning  18  but  less  than  40  cents  an  hour. 

The  following  summary  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  employees 
by  classified  hourly  earnings. 
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Table   13. — Xumber,  Percentage  Distribution,  and  Percentage  of  Total  Xumber  of 
Employees  of  Each  Sex  and  Age  Group  Earning  Each  Classified  Amount  an  Hour. 


Hourly  Earxixgs. 


Totals. 

Under  10  cents, 
10  to  11.9  cents, 
12  to  13.9  cents, 

14  to  15.9  cents, 
16  to  17.9  cents, 

15  to  19.9  cents, 
20  to  24.9  cents. 
23  to  29.9  cents, 
30  to  39.9  cents. 
40  cents  and  over, 


Both 
Sexes 


Males 


Men 


Boj-s 


FEM.VLE8 


Women'    Girls 


12,843 

9,22« 

52 

1 

725 

33 

1,417 

95 

1,185 

479 

1,725 

1,279 

1,453 

1,22S 

3,622 

3,474 

;   1,206 

1.184 

i   1,037 

1,032 

421 

421 

75 

18 
14 
30 
10 


3,467 

75 

42 

9 

630 

44 

1.294 

14 

670 

6 

435 

1 

224 

1 

145 

- 

22 

- 

0 

- 

" 

" 

Percentage 

DlSTRIBrXIOX 


Both 

Seses 


Males 


100.0  I     100.0 

0.4 

5.7 
11.0 

9.2 
13.4 
11.3 
28.2 

9.4 

S.l 


3.3 


0.5 

1.2 

5.5 

13.9 

13.2 

37.4 

12.7 

11.1 

4.5 


Fe- 
males 


100.0 

1.4 
19.0 
36.9 
19.1 
12.3 
6.4 
4.1 
0.6 
0.2 


Percentages 
OF  Total 


Males 


Less  than  0.05  p)er  cent. 


72.4 


100.0 


Fe- 
males 


27.6 


1.9 

98.1 

7.0 

93.0 

7.7 

92.3 

43.0 

57.0 

74.7 

25.3 

84.0 

15.5 

96.0 

4.0 

98.2 

1.8 

99.5 

0.5 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  12,843  wage-earners  (28.2  per  cent)  were  paid 
at  least  20  cents  but  less  than  25  cents  an  hour.  The  next  largest  group 
(13.4  per  cent)  received  from  16  to  18  cents  an  hour;  and  11.3  per  cent 
received  from  18  to  20  cents  an  hour.  These  three  groups  comprised  over 
one-half  (52.9  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  of  employees  considered. 

The  777  employees  who  received  less  than  12  cents  an  hour  formed  6.0 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  the  421  employees  who  received  at  least 
40  cents  an  hour  formed  3.3  per  cent;  the  two  classes  receiving  these  ex- 
tremes in  wages  formed  9.3  per  cent  of  all  the  employees. 

Three-fourths  of  the  female  employees  (75.0  per  cent)  received  10  cents 
but  less  than  16  cents  an  hour,  and  over  one-third  (36.9  per  cent)  of  the 
female  wage-earners  were  concentrated  in  the  group  earning  12  cents  but 
less  than  14  cents  an  hour. 

The  discussion  in  the  preceding  pages  has  been  concerned  with  the 
employees  in  the  paper  industry  without  reference  to  whether  operatives 
worked  the  customary  hours,  overtime,  or  undertime.  The  hourly  earn- 
ings of  the  male  employees  who  worked  overtime  were  greater  than  the 
hourly  earnings  of  those  who  worked  full  time,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
female  employees  the  hourly  earnings  of  those  who  worked  undertime  were 
greater  than  of  those  who  worked  full  time  or  overtime. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  time-workers,  two-shift  workers,  three- 
shift  workers,  and  piece-workers  of  each  sex,  regardless  of  age,  in  all  occu- 
pations and  in  productive  and  non-productive  occupations,  regardless  of 
time  worked,  and  for  those  working  full  time,  the  proportions  of  the  total 
number  whose  hourly  earnings  in  a  representative  week  fell  within  certain 
specified  limits. 
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Table  14.  — Percentage  of  Employees  ivhose  Hourly  Earnings  in  a  Representative  Week 

fell  within  Specified  Limits. 

All  Employees.  . 


Classification. 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Under 
12 

cents 

Under 

14 
cents 

Under 

16 
cents 

Under 

18 
cents 

Under 

20 
cents 

Under 

25 
cents 

25 

cents 
and 
over 

AH  Occupations. 

12,843 

6.0 

17.1 

26.3 

39.7 

51.1 

79.3 

20.7 

Males. 
Time-workers,          .... 
Two-shift  workers,  .... 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,           .... 

9,301 
5,144 
1,254 
2,832 
71 

0.6 
0.6 

1.8 

1.7 
1.7 
5.7 

7.2 
6.2 

27.5 

1- 

5.6 

21.1 

25.3 

51.0 

0.5 

5.6 

S4.3 

43.5 

64.8 

4.6 

7.0 

71.6 
75.8 
81.4 
60.8 
31.0 

S8.4 
24.2 
18.6 
39.2 
69.0 

Females. 
Time-workers,           .... 
Piece-workers,           .... 

3,542 

2,601 

941 

20.5 
23.2 
12.9 

57.4 
65.1 
36.2 

76.5 
84.9 
53.2 

88.8 
95.9 
69.1 

95.1 
98.9 
84.8 

99.2 
99.8 
97.6 

0.8 
0.2 
2.4 

Productive  Occupations. 

10,034 

7.6 

21.3 

32.0 

44.8 

55.2 

83.3 

16.7 

Males. 
Time-workers,           .... 
Two-shift  workers,  .... 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,           .... 

6,541 
2,970 
1,106 
2,410 
55 

0.7 
0.8 
2.0 

2.0 
2.2 
6.1 

_ 

8.S 

7.1 

29.0 

1  * 

7.3 

21.3 

26.5 

53.9 

0.2 

7.3 

33.8 

45.5 

66.5 

5.0 

9.1 

74.9 
80.8 
81.8 
65.6 
20.0 

25.1 
19.2 
18.2 
34.4 
80.0 

Females. 
Time-workers,           .... 
Piece-workers,           .... 

3,493 

2,552 

941 

20.4 
23.2 
12.9 

57.4 
65.2 
36.2 

76.5 
85.1 
53.2 

88.9 
96.2 
69.1 

95.2 
99.1 

84.8 

99.3 
99.9 
97.6 

0.7 
0.1 
2.4 

Non-productive  Occupations. 

2,809 

0.6 

1.9 

6.1 

21.7 

36.3 

64.6 

35.4 

Males. 
Time-workers,           .... 
Two-shift  workers,   .... 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,           .... 

2,760 

2,174 

148 

422 

16 

0  3 
0.3 

1.0 
1.1 
2.0 

- 

4.S 
5.0 
16.2 

20.6 

23.7 

29.1 

2.3 

35.4 

40.8 

52.0 

2.6 

64.1 
69.0 
78.4 
33.4 
68.8 

35.9 
31.0 
21.6 
66.6 
31.2 

Females. 
Time-workers,           .         .         .         . 

49 
49 

22.4 
22.4 

55.1 
55.1 

7.5.0 
75.5 

8.5.7 
83.7 

87.8 
87.8 

98.0 
98.0 

2.0 
2.0 

Employees  who  worked  Full  Time. 


All  Occupations. 

7,622 

5.5 

16.6 

26.0 

39.0 

50.8 

79.1 

20.9 

Males. 
Time-workers,           .... 
Tn-o-shift  workers,  .... 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers,           .... 

5,626 

2,943 

842 

1,795 

46 

0.3 
0.6 

1.4 
1.9 
2.7 

6.5 

6.4 

21.3 

2.2 

19.8 

24.1 

47.9 

0.2 

2.2 

34.0 
44.5 
63.5 

3.8 
4  3 

71.9 
77.2 
79.9 
60.6 
28.3 

28.1 
22.8 
20.1 
39.4 
71.7 

Females. 
Time-workers,           .... 
Piece-workers,           .... 

1,998 

1,782 

214 

20.3 
21.4 
11.2 

59  5 
61.9 
39.3 

81.0 
83.2 
62.6 

92.9 
94.6 
79.0 

98.1 
98.7 
93.5 

99.5 
99.8 
97.2 

0.5 
0.2 
2.8 

Productive  Occupations. 

6,162 

6.7 

19.9 

30.4 

42.8 

53.6 

82.1 

17.9 

.Males. 
Time-workers,           .... 
Two-shift  workers,  .... 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,           .... 

4,199 

1,856 

755 

1,555 

33 

0.3 
0.7 

1.4 
1.9 
2.9 

6.7 

6.2 

21.9 

3.0 

19.3 
23.0 
50.9 
0.1 
3.0 

32.8 

44.2 

64.5 

4.3 

6.1 

73.9 
79.5 
80.4 
65.3 
12.1 

26.1 
20.5 
19.6 
34.7 
87.9 

Females. 
Time-workers,           .... 
Piece-workers,           .... 

/  ,963 

1,749 

214 

20  3 
21.4 
11.2 

59.6 
62.0 
39.3 

81.0 
83.2 
62.6 

93.1 
94.8 
79.0 

98  2 
98.8 
93.5 

99  5 
99.8 
97.2 

0.5 
0.2 
2.8 

Non-productive  Occupations. 

1,460 

0.8 

2.7 

7.7 

22.7 

38.9 

66.8 

33.2 

Males. 
Time-workers,           .... 
Two-shift  workers,  .... 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,           .... 

1,427 

1,087 

87 

240 

13 

0.3 
0.4 

1 .5 
1.8 
1.1 

6.1 
6.7 
16.1 

21.3 

26.0 

21.8 

0.8 

37.7 

44.9 

55.2 

0.8 

66.0 
73.2 
75.9 
29.6 
69.2 

34.0 
26.8 
24.1 
70.4 
30.8 

Females. 
Time-workers,           .... 

33 
33 

21.2 
21.2 

54.5 
54.5 

78.8 
78.8 

84.8 
84.8 

90.9 
90.9 

100.0 
100.0 

- 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Among  the  employees  who  worked  full  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the 
male  employees,  71.7  per  cent  of  the  piece-workers  earned  25  cents  and 
over  an  hour  as  compared  with  39.4  per  cent  of  the  three-shift  workers, 
22.8  per  cent  of  the  time-workers,  and  20.1  per  cent  of  the  two-shift 
workers.  Over  one-half  (51.0  per  cent)  of  the  two-shift  workers  earned 
less  than  18  cents  an  hour,  while  only  0.5  per  cent  of  the  three-shift 
workers  earned  less  than  this  amount.  Among  the  female  workers  the 
level  of  earnings  was  greater  for  the  piece-workers  than  for  the  time- 
workers. 

The  hourly  earnings  of  piece-workers  were  greater  in  the  case  of  both 
male  and  female  employees  than  were  the  hourly  earnings  of  either  time- 
workers  or  shift-workers,  69.0  per  cent  of  the  male  piece-workers  receiving 
25  cents  and  over  an  hour  as  compared  with  39.2  per  cent  of  the  three- 
shift  workers,  18.6  per  cent  of  the  two-shift  workers,  and  24.2  per  cent  of 
the  time-workers,  while  among  the  female  workers  the  difference  was  not 
so  great. 
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IV. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 
1.  INTRODUCTORY. 

A  labor  problem  of  considerable  immediate  importance  in  the  paper 
industry  is  the  schedule  of  working  hours,  and  for  this  reason  a  detailed 
study  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  workers  in  this  industry  was  made.  For 
a  considerable  number  of  workmen  the  condition  as  regards  working  time 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  combination  of  a  schedule  of  long  hours  of 
labor  with  an  alternation  of  day  and  night  work  and  with  frequent  ex- 
tended periods  of  overtime.  Continuous  operation  in  the  paper  industry 
is  due  to  technical  necessity  as  well  as  to  economic  motives.  Approxi- 
mately 13.6  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  in  the  paper  industry  had  a 
regular  working  day  of  12  hours,  usually  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  when  on 
the  day-shift  and  from  6  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  when  on  the  night-shift.  Every 
week  practically  all  of  these  12-hour  workmen  change  from  the  day-shift 
to  the  night-shift,  or  vice  versa,  and  must  consequently  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  changed  conditions  of  eating  and  sleeping.  Apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  this  periodic  readjustment  of  habits  there  is  in  the 
case  of  the  married  employees  the  added  hardship  of  almost  complete 
separation  from  their  wives  and  children.  Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the 
12-hour  day,  whether  on  the  day-shift  or  the  night-shift,  the  workmen  are 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  Avork  12  hours  more  in  place  of  absent  work- 
men, or  to  work  for  several  hours  until  some  repair  job  is  completed. 
Many  other  objections  to  the  12-hour  day  in  paper  mills  were  raised  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  at  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  to  compel  the  paper  mills  of  the  State  to  operate  on 
the  three-shift  basis. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  1914  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature upon  petition  of  the  State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  tour  workers  in  paper  mills, ^  fol- 

I  House  No.  383  (1914)  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  Hours  op  Labor  of  Certain  Employees  in  Paper  Mills  operating  Day  and 
Night. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  person  who  is  employed  as  a  tour  worker  in  any  paper  mill  which  is  in  operation  both  day  and 
night,  either  continuously  or  intermittently,  shall,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  be  required,  requested  or  permitted 
to  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week  or  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day. 

Section  2.  Only  a  case  of  danger  to  property,  to  life,  to  public  safety  or  to  public  health  shall  be  considered  a 
case  of  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  except  in  case  of  employment  for  the  repair,  renewal ,  adjustment 
or  care  of  machinery  or  appliances  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  in  continuous  operation  and  except  in  case 
of  employment  of  a  tour  worker  in  substitution  for  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  another. 
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lowing  somewhat  the  lines  of  a  similar  bill  introduced  in  the  1913  session^ 
which  was  reported  on  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Labor,  passed  by 
the  House,  and  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Hearings  were  held  on  February 
25  and  ]\Iarch  11,  1914  at  which  both  proponents  and  those  in  opposition 
presented  in  considerable  detail  arguments  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  proponents  were  represented  by  officials  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  IMakers,  paper-mill  workers,  and 
agents  of  the  National  Progressive  Party,  and  those  in  opposition  by  an 
attorney  and  several  officials  of  mills  M^hich  were  operating  on  both  the 
two-shift  and  the  three-shift  systems. 

The  Committee  on  Labor,  with  three  members  dissenting,  on  A])ril  15 
reported  on  the  petition  (accompanied  by  Bill,  House  No.  383)  that  the 
following  Order  ought  to  be  adopted: 

Ordered,  That  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  shall  investigate  concerning  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  conditions  of  employment  of  "tour  workers,"  so  called,  in  paper  mills,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  industrial  health  and  industrial  accidents  and  the  effect  thereon  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  together  with  such  conditions  outside  the  Commonwealth  and  in  relation  to  competition 
and  cost  of  production,  and  such  other  matters,  as  shall  be  material  upon  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  legislation  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  such  "tour  workers,"  and  shall  report 
the  results  of  its  investigation,  together  with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  may 
deem  necessary,  to  the  next  General  Court  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Januar>% 

On  May  7,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  60,  substituted  the  Bill 
(House  No.  383)  for  the  order;  on  June  10,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
18,  substituted  a  new  Order  for  the  House  Bill  (No.  383);  and  on  June  16, 
in  the  House,  an  effort  to  again  substitute  the  Bill  for  the  Order  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  40  to  48;  the  Order  was  then  defeated  by  a  vote  of  42 
to  61. 

Between  October  1,  1912  and  March  1,  1914,  six  paper  mills  changed 
from  the  two-shift  to  the  three-shift  system.  The  following  table  shows, 
by  establishments,  the  number  of  wage-earners  employed  under  the  two- 
shift  and  the  three-shift  systems  aiid  the  amounts  paid  in  wages. 

Section  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  expression  "tour  workers"  shall  mean  all  employees  who  tend  or 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  tending  machinery  or  appliances  of  any  description  which  are  operated  both  day 
and  night,  either  continuously  or  intermittently  and  shall  be  deemed  to  include  machine  tenders  and  their  helpers, 
cutter  tenders  and  all  other  persons  whose  attendance  is  required  in  consequence  of  the  continuity  of  operation 
of  such  machinery  or  appliances. 

Section  4.  Any  owner,  superintendent  or  other  agent  in  any  such  paper  mill  who  requires,  requests  or  permits 
any  person  therein  employed  as  a  tour  worker  to  work  more  hours  than  herein  specified  during  any  one  calendar 
day  or  during  any  one  week,  except  in  case  of  emergency  as  herein  defined,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  lesa 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Section  .5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  labor  and  industries  to  receive  complaints  concerning 
alleged  violations  of  this  act  and  to  make  or  direct  thereupon  all  needful  and  proper  investigations  and  prosecutions . 

Sectiox  6.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

'  House  Xo.  1081  (1913). 
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There  was  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  percentage  increase  in  pay-rolls, 
due  to  changes  from  the  two-shift  to  the  three-shift  system,  from  0.3  per 
cent  to  21.6  per  cent  with  an  average  increase  in  the  six  months  of  8.0 
per  cent.^ 

In  the  productive  otcupations  of  the  industry  the  only  practical  al- 
ternative for  the  12-hour  day  is  the  three-shift  system  of  eight  hours  each. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  are  operated  throughout  the  full  24  hours 
of  the  day  two  or  more  shifts  of  workmen  are  necessary,  and  an  equable 
division  of  the  working  time  between  the  shifts  demands  that  each  shift 
shall  work  either  eight  hours  or  12  hours.  ^ 

2.    CUSTOMARY  DAILY  WORKING  HOURS. 

Employees  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
two  general  groups  —  shift-workers  and  day-workers.  The  shift-workers 
are  those  operatives  employed  on  or  about  the  machinery  of  the  paper 
mill  which,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  production, 
must  be  kept  in  continuous  operation.  The  day-workers  are  those  em- 
ployees engaged  in  work  which  does  not  have  to  be  carried  on  continu- 

1  For  one  mill  which  changed  from  the  two-shift  to  the  three-shift  basis  complete  pay-roll  data  for  every  wage- 
earner  employed  were  obtained  in  October,  1912,  before  the  change,  and  in  March,  1914,  after  the  change.  An 
examination  of  these  pay-rolls  before  and  after  the  changes  shows  the  following  facts. 


Classification  . 


Total  number  of  wage-eaxners  employed. 

Day-workers,      ........ 

Time-workers,  ....... 

Piece-workers,  .         .         .         .         .         . 

Shift-workers,     ........ 

Total  amounts  paid  in  wages. 

Day-workers,      ........ 

Time-workers, 

Piece-workers, 

Shift- workers, '       . 

Average  weekly  earnings,  per  employee. 

Day-workers,      ........ 

Time-workers,         ....... 

Piece-workers, 

Shift-workers,     ........ 

Average  hours  actually  worked,  per  week 
per  employee. 

Day-workers,      ........ 

Time-workers,  ....... 

Piece-workers,  ....... 

Shift-workers,     ........ 


October,  1912 


March,  1914 


188 

167 
139 
28 
21 

$1,902 

1,574 

1,360 

214 

328 

$10.12 

9.42 
9.78 
7.64 
15.62 


51.9 

50.3 
52.0 
42.0 
64.7 


201 

174 
132 
42 
27 

$2,032 

1,648 

1,318 

330 

384 

$10.11 

9.47 
8.99 
7.86 
14.21 


49.9 

50.0 
50.8 
47.7 
49.0 


Increase  (-1-) 

or  Decrease 

( — )  in  March, 

1914,  as 

Compared  with 

October,  1912 


+13 

+7 

—7 

+14 

+6 

+$130 

+74 

-^2 

+116 

+56 

—$0.01 

+.05 

—.79 

+  .22 

—1.41 


—2.0 

—0.3 
—1  2 

+5.7 
—15.7 


'  Such  a  division  of  time  as  10  hours  for  the  day-shift  and  14  hours  for  the  night-shift  is,  of  course,  possible, 
but  in  any  case  the  working  hours  of  the  different  shifts  must  average  either  12  or  eight  hours. 
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ously  and,  in  general,  do  their  work,  as  the  designation  indicates,  in  the 
daytime. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  hours  of  labor  in  the  different  local- 
ities and  in  the  different  mills.  The  shift  men  work  either  three  shifts  a 
day  or  two  shifts  a  day.  In  the  case  of  the  three-shift  men  the  shifts  are 
eight  hours  in  length,  while  most  of  the  two-shift  men  work  11  hours  on 
the  day-shift  and  13  hours  on  the  night-shift.  In  most  mills  the  shifts  are 
changed  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  two-shift  employees  working  at  night 
13  hours  one  week  work  11  hours  by  the  day  the  following  week,  and 
three-shift  employees  report  for  work  at  a  different  hour  for  three  suc- 
cessive weeks.  For  day  employees  the  working  day  usually  consists  of 
either  nine  or  10  hours. 

In  general,  the  day  employees  work  10  hours  in  mills  in  which  the 
shift  employees  are  divided  into  two  shifts  and  nine  hours  in  which 
the  three-shift  system  is  in  force.  There  are,  however,  mills  in  which 
the  shift  employees  work  eight  hours  and  the  day  employees  10  hours, 
and  a  very  few  mills  in  which  some  employees  work  two  shifts,  some  three 
shifts,  some  by  the  day  nine  hours,  and  some  by  the  day  10  hours. 

Nine  or  10  hours  a  day  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  meal  periods.  Where 
one  hour  for  luncheon  is  allowed  the  worker  often  spends  10  or  11  hours 
a  day  inside  the  mill.  Many  workers  are  unable  to  live  near  their  work 
and  must  allow  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  go  to  and  from  the  fac- 
tory. This  10-hour  day  for  five  days  in  the  week  has  been  retained  after 
the  recent  reductions  by  statute  in  the  maximum  hours  of  labor^  in  this 
Commonwealth  in  order  to  give  the  workers  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday. 
The  working  day  usually  begins  at  7  or  7.30  a.m.  and  ends  at  5.30  or 
6  P.M.  with  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  for  luncheon.  The  Saturday  half- 
holiday  was  found  to  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  in  48  or  55.8 
per  cent  of  all  the  mills. 

In  the  following  table  the  employees  in  the  paper  mills  of  Massachu- 
setts are  classified  by  geographical  divisions  and  by  hours  customarily 
worked  a  day  or  a  shift, 

1  Regulating  employment  of  women  and  minors. 
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Table  16.  —  Hours  Worked  a  Day  or  a  Shift  in  Selected  Growps  of  Occupations: 

Geographical  Divisions. 


Geographical  Divisions  and 
Groups  of  Occdpations. 


The  State. 


Males, 
Females, 


Productive  Occupations. 
Males,  .... 

Females,      .... 


General  Occupations,  Producing 
Departments. 

Males, 

Females, 


Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force. 
Males, 


Western  Massachusetts. 


Males, 
Females, 


Productive  Occupations. 
Males,  .... 

Females,      .... 


General  Occupations,  Producing 
Departments. 

Males, 

Females 


Power,  Mechanical,  ar, 
Males, 


Yard  Force. 


Holyoke. 


Males, 
Females, 


Productive  Occupations. 
Males,  .... 

Females,      .... 


General  Occupations,  Producing 
Departments. 

Males, 

Females 


Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force. 
Males, 


Connecticut  Valley.' 

Males, 

Females, 


Males, 
Females, 


Productive  Occupations. 


General  Occupations,  Producing 
Departments. 

Males, 

Females 


Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force. 
Males, 


Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


13,719 

9,256 
4,463 

10,904. 
6,509 
4,395 


592 
68 


2,155 
2,155 


1,909 

997 
912 


730 

908 


65 
61 

4 

206 
206 


4,919 

3,030 

1,889 

4,123 
2,275 
1,848 


210 
169 
41 


586 

2,788  • 

1,721 
1,067 


1,178 
1,047 


121 
101 
20 


Percentages  of  Employees  16  Years  op 
Age  and  Over  working  — 


Two 

Shifts  a 
Day 


9.1 

13.6 


10.1 
17.0 


1.8 
2.0 


6.3 
6.3 


8.6 

16.4 


9.0 
20.3 


7.S 
7.8 


6.5 

10.6 


7.6 
13.8 


1.2 
1.2 


2.3 

3.8 


S.6 
5.0 


1.4 
1.4 


Three 

Shifts  a 

Day 


20.6 

30.6 


22.1 
37.0 


1.4 
1.5 


19.2 
19.2 


12.2 

23.4 


11.3 
25.3 


20.9 

33.9 


22.5 
40.8 


16.9 
16.9 


21.7 

35.2 


21. 1 
39.8 


5.0 
5.9 


29.4 
29.4 


By  the 

Day, 

8  Hours 


1.1 

0.2 

2.8 

1.3 
0.2 

2.8 


0.4 

0.4 


6.7 

0.3 
13.6 

7.7 
0.3 
13.6 


0.5 
0.5 


0.1 

0.2 


0.1 
0.1 


0.5 
0.5 


0.4 

0.6 


0.4 
0.7 


0.5 
0.5 


By  the 

Day, 

9  Hours 


32.2 

19.6 
58.3 

53.0 
15.9 
58.4 


34.3 
52.9 


27.0 
27.0 


35.4 

19.3 
53.1 

37.4 
17.9 
53.0 


18.5 
14.8 
75.0 

25.2 
25.2 


19.1 

7.4 
37.8 

21.5 

8.2 

38.0 


10.5 

5.9 

29.3 

5.1 
5.1 


49.0 

29.6 
80.3 

62.8 
28.5 
80.1 


51.2 
43.6 
90.0 

29.4 
29.4 


By  the 

Day, 

10  Hours 


35.3 

34.5 
36.9 


29.2 
36.8 


61.8 
45.6 


J^.9 
42.9 


31.7 

39.3 
23.5 

29.0 
35.8 
23.6 


80.0 
85.2 


38.3 


52.8 

47.0 
62.2 

48.2 
.37.0 
62.0 


89.0 
93.5 
70.7 

72.2 
72.2 


25.8 

29.6 
19.7 

23.0 
25.8 
19.9 


50.5 
10.0 


35.0 
35.0 


1  Connecticut  Valley  excluding  Holyoke. 
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Table  16.  — Hours  Worked  a  Day  or  a  Shift  in  Selected  Groups  of  Occupations:    By 
Geographical  Divisions  —  Concluded. 


Geographical  Divisions  and 
Groups  of  Occdpations. 


Central  Massachusetts. 

Males, 

Females 

Productive  Occupations. 
Males,  ...... 

Females 

General  Occupations,  Producing 
Departments. 

Males, 

Females 

Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force. 
Males, 

Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Males, 

Females, 

Productive  Occupations. 

Males, 

Females, 

General  Occupations,  Producing 

Departrnents. 

Males, 

Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force. 
Males, 


Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


1,765 

1,412 
353 


1,376 

1,026 

350 


349 

2,338 

2,096 
242 

1,542 

1,300 

242 


224 


S7S 
572 


Pebcentagbs  of  Employees  16  Years  of 
Age  and  Over  woRKiNa  — 


Two 

Shifts  a 
Day 


30.1 

33.6 


37. 9 
45.0 


5.4 
5.4 

18.7 
18.7 


Three 

Shifts  a 

Day 


44.4 
55.5 


66.8 


S8.4 
28.4 


7.8 

8.7 


9.3 
10.9 


1.3 
1.3 


6.5 
6.5 


Bvthe 

Day, 

8  Hours 


0.1 

0.1 


0.1 
0.1 


o.s 

0.3 


0.1 

0.1 


0.2 
0.2 


By  the 

Day, 

9  Hours 


40.8 

28.9 
89.0 

36.5 
18.7 
88.9 


70.0 
67.6 
100.0 

54.4 
54.4 

30.5 

22.9 
96.3 


14.3 
96.3 


51.3 
51.3 


31.3 


By  the 

Day, 

10  Hours 


14.1 

14.8 
11.0 


13.6 
14.4 
11.1 


30.0 
32.4 


14.0 
14.0 

28.5 

31.4 
3.7 

S3.0 

28.6 

3.7 


41.5 
41.5 


38.3 


Otherwise 
than  as 
Specified 


0.6 

0.7 


2.9 
2.9 


3.0 

3.3 


3.7 
3.2 


0.5 
0.5 


5.0 
5.0 


Of  the  13,719  paper-mill  workers  in  Massachusetts,  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  for  whom  information  as  to  daily  hours  of  labor  was  secured, 
70.2  per  cent  were  day-workers  and  29.8  per  cent  were  shift-workers.  Of 
the  9,256  male  employees,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  30.6  per  cent  worked 
three  shifts  a  day;  13.6  per  cent  two  shifts  a  day;  34.5  per  cent  by  the 
day,  10  hours;  19.6  per  cent  by  the  day,  nine  hours;  and  less  than  two 
per  cent  other  hours  than  specified. 

3.  CUSTOMARY  1  WEEKLY  WORKING  HOURS. 

The  unmistakable  tendency  in  recent  years  in  practically  all  manu- 
facturing industries  has  been  to  shorten  the  actual  working  day  to  less 
than  10  hours,  and  in  a  great  many  industries  at  the  present  time  the 
nine-hour  day  is  generally  recognized  as  the  standard  working  day.  In 
the  paper  industry  in  Massachusetts  we  find  the  combination  of  a  long 


1  In  this  section  and  the  succeeding  section  the  term  "full-time"  signifies  the  customary  number  of  hours 
per  week  during  which  employees  are  expected  to  work  under  normal  conditions. 
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and  a  short  working  week.  Nearly  one-half  (49.0  per  cent)  of  the  male 
employees  have  a  working  week  of  over  54  hours  and  one-fourth  (25.3  per 
cent)  have  a  working  week  of  60  hours  or  over.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
also  find  that  over  one-fourth  (28.2  per  cent)  of  the  male  employees  have 
a  working  week  of  48  hours.  The  average  customary  weekly  time  was 
54.2  hours  for  all  employees  —  54.8  hours  for  males  and  52.8  hours  for 
females. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  employees 
of  each  sex  whose  customary  full-time  working  hours  fell  within  each 
classified  number  of  hours  a  week  in  all  occupations,  in  productive 
occupations,  in  general  occupations  in  the  producing  departments,  and  in 
the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  occupations. 


Table  17.  —  Ntimber  mid  Percentage  of  Emplo^jees  in  Productive,  General,  and  Power, 
Mechanical,  and  Yard  Occupations  Customarily  Worki7ig  Each  Classified  Number 
of  Hours  a  Week:  By  Sex. 


All  OcctrPA- 

Productive  Oc- 

General  Occupa- 
tions, Produc- 

Power, 
Mechanical,  and 

Classified  Customart 

ing  Departments 

Yard  Force 

Weekly  Hours. 

Number 

Percent- 
age 

Number 

Percent- 
age 

Number 

Percent- 
age 

Number 

Percent- 
age 

Males. 

9,331 

100.0 

6,566 

100.0 

606 

100.0 

2,159 

100.0 

Under  48  hours, 

1 

1  _ 

_ 

_ 

1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

48  hours 

2,627 

28.2 

2,377 

36.2 

3 

0.5 

247 

11.4 

Over  48  but  under  54  hours, 

399 

4.3 

329 

5.0 

15 

2.5 

55 

2.6 

54  hours,     .... 

1,731 

18.5 

973 

14.8 

227 

37.4 

531 

24.6 

Over  54  but  under  60  hours. 

2,215 

23.7 

1,239 

18.9 

238 

39.3 

738 

34.2 

60  hours 

1,237 

13.3 

788 

12.0 

109 

18.0 

340 

15.8 

Over   60   but  not  over   72 

hours,       .... 

1,048 

11.2 

857 

13.1 

13 

2.1 

178 

8.2 

Over  72  but  under  84  hours. 

23 

0.3 

1 

1  _ 

_ 

22 

1.0 

84  hours  and  over, 

50 

0.5 

2 

1  - 

- 

- 

48 

2.2 

Females. 

4,540 

100.0 

4,472 

100.0 

68 

100.0 

- 

_ 

Under  4S  hours,          .  • 

214 

4.7 

213 

4.7 

1 

1.5 

_ 

_ 

48  hours 

_ 

_ 

Over  48  but  under  54  hours, 

1,004 

22.1 

1,001 

22.4 

3 

4.4 

_ 

_ 

54  hours,     .... 

3,286 

72.4 

3,219 

72.1 

64 

94.1 

_ 

_ 

55  hours,     .... 

36 

0.8 

39 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

■    - 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


Over  one-third  (36.1  per  cent)  of  the  13,871  paper-mill  employees  for 
whom  customary  working  time  was  reported,  customarily  worked  54  hours 
a  week,  which  is,  in  effect,  at  least  nine  hours  a  day  for  six  daj^s  of  the 
week;  and  nearly  one-fifth  (18.9  per  cent)  customarily  worked  48  hours  a 
week,  which  is,  in  effect,  at  least  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  of 
the  week.  Approximately  four-fifths  (69.4  per  cent)  of  all  the  paper-mill 
employees  had  a  full-time  working  week  of  54  hours  and  over,  while  the 
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average  full-time  hours  for  all  employees  was  54.2.  Nearly  three-fourths 
(72.4  per  cent)  of  the  female  employees  had  a  full-time  working  week  of 
54  hours,  while  the  customary  full-time  hours  of  but  18.5  per  cent  of  the 
male  employees  were  54  a  week. 

While  the  average  customary  weekly  hours  for  males  were  54.8,  we  find 
the  largest  number,  2,627  (28.2  per  cent),  had  a  full-time  week  of  48  hours, 
and  the  next  largest  number,  2,215  (23.7  per  cent),  had  a  full-time  week 
of  over  54  and  under  60  hours. 

The  customary  working  hours  for  the  employees  in  the  productive 
occupations  were  shorter  than  for  employees  in  the  non-productive  occu- 
pations. Among  the  6,566  male  employees  engaged  in  productive  occu- 
pations, over  one-third  (36.2  per  cent)  had  a  full-time  week  of  48  hours, 
the  average  customary  hours  being  54.1.  Over  three-fourths  (76.7  per 
cent)  of  the  606  male  employees  in  general  occupations  had  a  full-time 
week  of  54  hours  and  under  60,  about  one-half  of  these  working  54  hours 
and  one-half  between  54  and  60  hours,  while  the  average  customary  hours 
for  these  employees  were  55.5.  The  greatest  number  (738,  or  34.2  per 
cent)  of  workers  in  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  force,  in  which  2,159 
males  were  employed,  had  a  customary  working  week  of  over  54  and  under 
60  hours  and  24.6  per  cent  had  a  week  of  54  hours,  the  average  for  all 
power,  mechanical,  and  yard  employees  being  56.8  hours  a  week. 

The  customary  working  hours  for  73  male  employees  were  more  than 
72  hours  a  week  and  50  had  a  full-time  week  of  84  hours  and  over.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  workers  were  engaged  in  power,  mechanical,  and  yard 
occupations. 

The  customary  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  were  found  to  be 
54  a  week  (the  maximum  allowed  by  law)  72.4  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  female  employees  customarily  working  this  number  of  hours;  the 
average  customary  working  hours  for  female  employees  were  52.8  a  week. 
While  28.2  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  had  a  full-time  week  of  48 
hours,  it  is  rather  curious  to  note  that  no  female  paper-mill  employee  in 
Massachusetts  customarily  worked  that  number  of  hours,  although  214 
females,  or  4.7  per  cent,  customarily  worked  less  than  48  hours. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  by  sex,  regardless  of  age,  the  average 
customary  hours  a  week  and  the  percentage  of  time-workers,  two-shift 
workers,  three-shift  workers,  and  piece-workers  wdiose  customary  working 
time  fell  within  each  classified  number  of  hours  a  week.  The  facts  are 
shown  for  all  occupations,  productive  occupations,  general  occupations  in 
the  producing  departments,  and  for  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  force. 
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Table  18.  — Average  Customary  Weekly  Hours  and  Percentage  of  Time-Workers,  Shift- 
Workers,  and  Piece-Workers  Customarily  Working  Each  Classified  Number  of  Hours 
a  Week:  By  Sex. 


Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 

Cus- 
tomary 
Weekly 
Hours 

Percentages  of  Employees  whose  Customary 
Weekly  Hours  of  Labor  were  — 

Classification. 

48  and 
under 

Over  48 

but 
under  54 

54 

Over  54 

but 
under  60 

60 

Over  60 

but 
not  over 

72 

Over  72 

All  Occupations. 

13,871 

54.2 

20.5 

10.1 

36.1 

16.3 

8.9 

7.6 

0.5 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

7,763 
1,254 
2,832 
2,022 

55  1 
64  3 
48  5 
52.4 

1.3 

92.1 
6.4 

11.2 

1.4 
24.3 

47.3 
66.3 

26.0 

6.4 
2.8 

11.3 

28.4 
0.1 
0.1 

2  2 
70.0 

0.1 

0.7 
1.6 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

9,SS1 
5,144 
1,254 
2,832 
101 

54.8 
56.0 
64.3 
48.5 
55.2 

28.2 
0.3 

92.1 
3.0 

4.S 
6.8 

1.4 
12.8 

18.B 
33.2 

22.8 

23.7 
38.4 

6.4 
56.4 

13.S 

17.0 

28.4 

0.1 

2.0 

11.2 
3.3 
70.0 

3.0 

0.8 
1.0 
1.6 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

4.S40 
2,619 
1,921 

52. 8 
53.3 
52.2 

4.r 

3.3 
6.6 

22.1 
20.1 
24.9 

72.4 
75.2 
68.5 

0.8 
1.4 

- 

- 

- 

Productive  Occupa- 
tions. 

11,038 

53.6 

23.5 

12.0 

38.0 

11.6 

7.1 

7.8 

1  - 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers, 

6,566 
2,970 
1,106 
2,410 
80 

54.1 
55.4 
63.8 
48.0 
55.3 

36. 2 
0.2 

98.2 
3.8 

s.o 

9.5 

1.4 
16.2 

14.8 
32.1 

25.0 

18.9 
40.1 

0.4 

48.7 

12.0 
15.4 
29.7 

2.5 

13.0 
2.7 
70.1 

3.8 

0.1 
0.2 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

4,m 

2,570 
1,902 

52.8 
53.3 
52.2 

i.r 

3.4 
6.6 

22.4 
20.4 
25.1 

72.1 
74.8 
68.3 

0.8 
1.4 

- 

- 

- 

General    Occupations, 
Producing   Depart- 
ments. 

674 

55.3 

0.7 

2.7 

43.2 

35.3 

16.2 

1.9 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

606 
567 

12 
9 

18 

55.5 
bo  .1 
67.9 
54.7 
54.8 

0.7 
0.2 

33.4 

2.5 
2.6 

37.4 
39.5 

16.7 

39.3 
38.8 

33.3 
83.3 

18.0 
18.7 

33.3 

2.1 

0.2 

100.0 

- 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

68 
49 
19 

5S.7 
53.5 
54.0 

1.5 
2.1 

4.4 
6.1 

94.1 
91.8 
100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Power,  Mechanical, 
and  Yard  Force. 

2,159 

56.8 

11.4 

2.6 

24.6 

34.2 

15.8 

8.2 

3.2 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

3,159 

1,607 

136 

413 

3 

56.8 
57.3 
67.8 
51.3 
55.0 

11.4 
0.5 

57.9 

2.6 
3.1 

1.4 

24.6 
33.0 

34.2 
35.3 

40.7 
100.0 

15.8 
19.5 
19.9 

8.2 
5.4 
66.9 

S.2 
3.2 
13.2 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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The  average  customary  hours  for  the  male  time-workers  were  56  a 
week;  nearly  two-fifths  (38.4  per  cent)  had  a  full-time  week  of  over  54 
and  under  60  hours  a  week,  and  about  one-third  (33.2  per  cent)  had  a 
full-time  week  of  54  hours.  Among  the  1,254  two-shift  workers  we  find 
that  the  average  customary  hours  were  64.3  a  week  —  over  one-fourth 
(28.4  per  cent)  having  a  full-time  week  of  60  hours,  and  70  per  cent,  a 
week  of  over  60  but  not  over  72  hours;  while  among  the  2,832  three-shift 
workers,  whose  customary  hours  averaged  48.5  a  week,  92.1  per  cent  had 
a  full-time  week  of  48  hours  and  under,  and  181,  or  6.4  per  cent,  a  week 
of  over  54  but  under  60  hours. 

Only  101,  or  1.1  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  in  paper  mills,  were 
piece-workers  and  their  average  full-time  working  hours  were  55.2  a 
week.  Nearly  three-fifths  (56.4  per  cent)  of  these  piece-w^orkers  had  a 
full-time  week  of  over  54  but  under  60  hours  and  about  one-fifth  (22.8 
per  cent)  had  a  full-time  w^eek  of  54  hours. 

The  average  customary  full-time  hours  for  all  female  employees  were 
52.8  a  week  and  72.4  per  cent  had  a  full-time  week  of  54  hours.  About 
three-fourths  (75.2  per  cent)  of  the  time-workers  had  a  full-time  week  of 
54  hours  as  compared  with  68.5  per  cent  of  the  piece-workers. 

In  the  supplementary  inquiry  made  in  March,  1914,  it  was  found  that 
514  employees  in  12  mills  had  received  changes  in  hours  of  labor  since 
October,  1912  —  430  males  and  59  females  receiving  reductions  and  25 
males  receiving  increases  —  the  average  net  reduction  per  male  employee 
being  9.1  hours  a  week  and  the  average  reduction  per  female  employee 
being  3.3  hours  a  week.^ 

1  While  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  retabulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  as  of  1912,  affected  by  the 
general  changes  which  took  place  between  October,  1912  and  March,  1914,  we  have  presented  in  the  following  table 
the  weekly  hours  of  labor  of  beatermen's  helpers,  the  occupation  in  which  the  largest  number  of  employees  were 
engaged  (735)  in  1912  and  which  was  most  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  hours,  77  having  received  changes  of 
one  kind  or  another. 


Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Full- 
time 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of  Employees  whose  Weekly 
Hours  of  Labor  were  — 

Classitication. 

48  and 
under 

Over  48 

but 
under  54 

54 

Over  54 

but 
under  60 

60 

Over  60 

but 
not  over 

72 

Over  72 

Beatermen's  helpers,  1912, 
Beatermen's  helpers,  1914, 

Time  workers,  1912, 
Time  workers.  1914, 

Two-shift  workers,  1912,  . 
Two-shift  workers,  1914,  . 

Three-shift  workers,  1912, 
Three-shift  workers,  1914, 

735 
749 

9 
9 

211 
166 

515 
574 

52.3 
51.5 

58.6 
58.6 

63.5 
63.4 

47.6 
47.6 

512 
571 

512 
571 

3 
3 

3 
3 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

62 
49 

5 
5 

57 
44 

154 
122 

154 
122 

- 
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4.    ACTUAL!  HOrRS   WORKED   IX  A   REPRESEXTATm: 

WEEK. 

In  paper  miUs..  as  ^ell  as  in  all  manufacturing  establishments  in  ^lassa- 
chusetts,  the  maximum  number  of  hours  which  may  be  legally  worked 
in  a  week  (exclusive  of  meal  periods)  by  women  and  minors  under  18 
years  of  age,  is  54.  In  the  case  of  males  18  years  of  age  and  over  the 
hours  of  labor  are  not  limited  by  statute,  and  in  many  occupations,  such 
as  engineers,  firemen,  two-tour  workers,  etc.,  the  hours  worked  are  usually 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  hours  allowed  for  women  and  young  persons, 
while  in  others,  such  as  three-tour  workers,  the  hours  worked  are  less. 

A  record  of  the  actual  time  worked  for  all  employees  was,  unfortu- 
nately, not  obtainable.  PaATiient  by  the  piece  is  prevalent  in  certain 
occupations,  especially  among  those  in  which  women  are  chiefly  employed, 
and  several  mills  kept  no  records  of  the  hours  of  work  for  any  but  their 
time-workers.  It  should,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  following 
discussion  that  a  record  of  the  hours  spent  at  work  was  available  for  but 
92.6  per  cent  of  aU  the  employees.^ 

In  the  table  below  is  shown  the  percentage  of  employees  of  each  sex 
(regardless  of  age)  whose  full-time  working  hours  and  whose  actual  hours 
worked  in  the  week  covered  by  this  inquiry  fell  within  the  classified  num- 
ber of  hours  a  week  and  the  average  customary  full  time  and  the  average 
weekly  hours  actually  worked.  The  facts  are  shown  for  all  occupations, 
productive  occupations,  general  occupations  in  the  producing  departments, 
and  for  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  force. 

Table  19.  —  Customary  WorJdng  Time  and  Actual  Hours  Worked  hy  Time-Workers, 

Shift-Workers,  and  Piece-Workers:  By  Sex  and  Classes  of  Occupations. 


CtAMincATiox. 


Cus-   I  Total  I 
tomaryl  Num- 
(C)  or  I  ber  of 
Actual  I    Em- 
(A)     '  ployees 


Aver- 
age 
Weeidy 
Hours 


Percentages  of  Emflotees  whose  Weekly 
HouBS  OF  Labor  "vtebe  — 


All  Occupations. 
All  Occupations. 

Time-workers,  . 
Time-workers,  . 
Two-shift  workers,   . 
Two-shift  workers,   . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers,  . 
Piece-workers,  . 


13,871 

54.2 

12,843 

53.4 

9,S31 

■5i.8 

9.301 

.5S.3    1 

o,\U 

56.0    ! 

5,144 

56.5    1 

1,2-54 

64.3 

1,2.54 

64.2 

2,832 

4S.5     1 

2,832 

49.2    '. 

101 

55.2     1 

71 

55.4 

Over 

Over 

Over 

48  and 

48  but 

54 

I  bi  but  : 

60 

60  but 

Over 

under 

under  1 

1  under  ' 

not 

72 

54      1 

■      60 

over  72 

20.5 

28.6 

2S.2 

27.  i 

0.3 

9.3 

6.3 

92.1 

70.0 

3.0 

9.9 


10.1 

S6.1 

16.3 

8.9 

7.6 

12.2 

18.9 

16.C 

6.4 

13.4 

i.s 

18.5 

23.7 

13.3 

11.2 

7.S 

9.0 

22.9 

8.9 

18.4 

6.8 

33.2 

38.4 

17.0 

3.3 

9.4 

16.6 

32.6 

10.8 

15.9 

- 

— 

- 

28.4 

70.0 

1.3 

0.2 

1.9 

17.2 

60.3 

1.4 

- 

6.4 

0.1 

- 

7.5 

0.6 

14.1 

1.9 

4.7 

12.8 

22.8 

56.4 

2.0 

3.0 

16.9 

21.1 

35.2 

2.8 

14.1 

0.5 

3.7 

0.8 
5.1 
1.0 
5.4 
1.6 
12.8 

1.2 


1  See  note  1  to  table  on  page  19.      '  Time  records  were  not  kept  for  1,010  piece-workers  and  18  time-workers. 
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Table  19.  —  Customary  Working  Time  and  Actual  Hours  Worked  by  Time-Workers, 
Shift-Workers,  and  Piece-Workers:  By  Sex  and  Classes  of  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Percextages  of  Employees  whose  Weekly 

Cus- 

Total 

Aver- 

Hours of  Labor 

WERE  - 

_ 

tomarj 
(C)or 

Num- 
ber of 

Classificatiox. 

age 
Weekly 
Ho\ii^ 

!    Over 

Over 

Over 

Actual 

Em- 

48 and  |  48  but 

54 

54  but 

60 

60  but 

Over 

(A) 

ployees 

under 

■  under 

under 

not 

72 

1      54 

60 

over  72 

All  Occupations  —  Con. 

Females. 

C 

4,540 

52.8 

4.7 

St.l 

72.4 

0.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Feitiaks. 

A 

S,o4S 

4S.5 

SI.  8 

33.7 

43.5 

1.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,  . 

C 

2,619 

53.3 

3.3 

20.1 

75.2 

1.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,  . 

A 

2,601 

49.4 

25.5 

20.4 

52.8 

1.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,  . 

C 

1,921 

52.2 

6.6 

24.9 

68.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,  . 

A 

941 

46.0 

49.3 

33.0 

17.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Productive  Occu- 

pations. 

C 

11,038 

53.6 

23.5 

12.0 

38.0 

11.6 

7.1 

7.8 

1  _ 

Productive  Occu- 

pations. 

A 

10,034 

52.0 

33.4 

13.9 

20.9 

12.9 

5.6 

11.0 

2.3 

Male^. 

C 

6,566 

54.1 

se.g 

5.0 

14.8 

18.9 

12.0 

13.0 

0.1 

Males. 

A 

6,341 

53.9 

34.1 

8.7 

9.0 

19.3 

8.5 

16.9 

s.s 

Time-workers,  . 

C 

2,970 

55.4 

0.2 

9.5 

32.1 

40.1 

15.4 

2.7 

Time-workers,  . 

A 

2,970 

54.8 

10.4 

11.8 

18.8 

34.6 

10.7 

10.8 

2.9 

Two-shift  workers,    . 

C 

1,106 

63.8 

t           ~ 

- 

- 

- 

29.7 

70.1 

0.2 

Two-shift  workers,    . 

A 

1,106 

63.6 

6.3 

1.2 

0.1 

2.1 

18.5 

61.1 

10.7 

Three-shift  workers. 

C 

2,410 

48. 0 

98.2 

1.4 

- 

0.4 

_ 

Three-shift  workers. 

A 

2,410 

48.4 

76.5 

8.0 

0.7 

8.3 

1.5 

4.0 

1.0 

Piece-workers,  . 

C 

80 

55.3 

3.8 

16.2 

25.0 

48.7 

2.5 

3.8 

Piece-workers,  . 

A 

55 

55.5 

12.8 

18.2 

23.6 

23.6 

3.6 

18.2 

- 

Females. 

C 

4,473 

52.8 

4.7 

22.4 

73.1 

0.8 

_ 

_ 

Females. 

A 

S,493 

48.5 

32.0 

S3. 7 

U.S 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Tune-workers,  . 

C 

2,570 

53.3 

3.4 

20.4 

74.8 

1.4 

- 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,  . 

A 

2,552 

49.3 

25.7 

20.3 

54.0 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,  . 

C 

1,902 

52.2 

6.6 

25.1 

68.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,  . 

A 

941 

46.0 

49.3 

33.0 

17.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

General    Occupations, 

Producing    Depart- 

ments. 

C 

674 

55.3 

0.7 

2.7 

43.2 

35.3 

16.2 

1.9 

_ 

General    Occupations, 

Producing    Depart- 

ments. 

A 

650 

55.2 

11.2 

11.1 

18.4 

34.0 

8.8 

11.4 

5.1 

Males. 

C 

606 

55.5 

0.7 

2.5 

37.4 

39.3 

18.0 

2.1 

Males. 

A 

601 

55.  7 

11.0 

10.0 

15.1 

36.6 

9.3 

12.3 

5.5 

Time-workers,  . 

C 

567 

55.3 

0.2 

2.6 

39.5 

38.8 

18.7 

0.2 

Time-workers,  . 

A 

567 

55.5 

10.9 

9.7 

15.5 

37.0 

9.7 

12.2 

5.0 

Two-shift  workers,  . 

C 

12 

67.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

100.0 

Two-shift  workers,   . 

A 

12 

61.8 

8.3 

16.7 

8.3 

_ 

_ 

41.7 

25.0 

Three-shift  workers. 

C 

9 

54.7 

33.4 

- 

- 

33.3 

33.3 

Three-shift  workers, 

A 

9 

56.1 

33.4 

11.1 

- 

11.1 

22.2 

_ 

22.2 

Piece-workers,  . 

C 

18 

54.8 

_ 

- 

16.7 

83.3 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,  . 

A 

13 

54.8 

- 

15.4 

15.4 

69.2 

- 

- 

- 

Females. 

C 

68 

53.7 

1.5 

4.4 

94.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Females. 

A 

49 

49.5 

14.3 

24.5 

61.2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Time-workers,  . 

C 

49 

53.5 

2.1 

6.1 

91.8 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

Time-workers,  . 

A 

49 

49.5 

14.3 

24.5 

61.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,  . 

C 

19 

54.0 

100.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,  - 

A 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Power,  Mechanical, 

and  Yard  Force.  ^ 

C 

2,159 

56.8 

11.4 

2.6 

24.6 

34.2 

15.8 

8.2 

3.2 

Power,  Mechanical, 

and  Yard  Force,  s 

A 

2,159 

59.2 

11.7 

4.4 

9.7 

29.8 

9.7 

24.9 

9.8 

Time-workers,  . 

C 

1,607 

57.3 

0.5 

3.1 

33.0 

35.3 

19.5 

5.4 

3.2 

Time-workers,  . 

A 

1,607 

59.8 

6.8 

.4.8 

12.9 

27.6 

11.3 

26.5 

10.1 

Two-shift  workers,   . 

C 

136 

67.8 

19.9 

66.9 

13.2 

Two-shift  workers,    . 

A 

136 

69.3 

5.9 

0.7 

_ 

0.7 

8.1 

55.2 

29.4 

Three-shift  workers. 

C 

413 

51.3 

57.9 

1.4 

_ 

40.7 

Three-shift  workers. 

A 

413 

53.7 

32.9 

4.1 

0.5 

47.5 

4.4 

8.7 

1.9 

Piece-workers,  . 

C 

3 

55.0 

100.0 

Piece-workers,  . 

A 

3 

55.0 

- 

- 

- 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

*  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


'  Actual  hours  worked  not  reported  for  19  piece-workers. 


'  AH  males. 
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Approximately  three-fifths  (59.2  per  cent)  of  the  12,843  employees  for 
whom  the  actual  number  of  hours  worked  in  a  representative  week  could 
be  ascertained,  worked  54  hours  and  over,  as  compared  with  69.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  paper-mill  employees  whose  customary  working 
time  equalled  that  number  of  hours,  and  the  average  actual  hours  worked 
were  53.4  a  week  as  compared  with  54.2,  the  average  full-time  weekly 
hours. 

Nearly  two-thirds  (64.8  per  cent)  of  the  male  employees  for  whom  the 
actual  number  of  hours  worked  could  be  ascertained,  worked  54  hours  and 
over,  as  compared  with  67.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  male  workers 
whose  full-time  hours  were  54  a  week  or  more,  and  the  average  actual  hours 
worked  were  55.3  a  week  as  compared  with  54.8,  the  average  full-time 
weekly  hours.  The  largest  proportion  of  male  employees  in  any  of  the 
classified  groups  (27.4  per  cent)  worked  48  hours  and  under;  22.9  per  cent 
worked  over  54  and  under  60  hours;  18.4  per  cent  worked  over  60  but  not 
over  72  hours,  and  18.2  per  cent  worked  48  hours.  The  percentage  of 
male  employees  whose  full-time  working  hours  were  48  and  under  was 
28.2  which  was  slightly  greater  than  the  percentage  who  actually  worked 
that  number  of  hours.  The  percentage  of  male  employees  having  a  full- 
time  week  of  just  48  hours  was  also  28.2,  as  compared  with  18.2  per  cent  who 
actually  worked  that  number  of  hours. 

Over  two-fifths  (43.5  per  cent)  of  the  3,542  female  employees,  for 
whom  records  of  weekly  hours  were  kept  by  employers,  actually  worked 
in  the  representative  week  54  hours,  as  compared  with  72.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  female  paper-mill  workers  whose  full-time  hours 
equalled  that  number,  and  the  average  time  actually  worked  was  48.5 
hours  a  week,  as  compared  with  52.8,  the  average  full-time  weekly  hours. 
Considering  groups,  31.8  per  cent  actually  worked  48  hours  or  less,  as  com- 
pared with  4.7  per  cent  whose  full-time  hours  were  48  a  week  or  less;  and 
23.7  per  cent  actually  worked  over  48  but  under  54  hours,  as  compared 
with  22.1  per  cent  whose  full-time  hours  were  over  48  but  less  than  54. 

The  average  hours  worked  by  the  5,144  male  time-workers,  for  whom 
data  as  to  the  time  actually  worked  were  reported,  were  56.5  and  nearly 
one-third  (32.6  per  cent)  actually  worked  over  54  and  under  60  hours,  16.6 
per  cent  worked  54  hours,  15.9  per  cent  worked  over  60  but  not  over  72 
hours,  as  compared  with  38.4  per  cent  whose  full  time  was  over  54  and 
under  60  hours,  33.2  per  cent,  54  hours,  and  3.3  per  cent  over  60  but  not 
over  72  hours,  while  the  average  full-time  working  week  was  56.0  hours. 

Among  the  1,254  two-shift  workers,  60.3  per  cent  actually  worked  over 
60  but  not  over  72  hours  a  week,  17.2  per  cent  worked  60  hours,  and  12.8 
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per  cent  worked  over  72  hours,  as  compared  with  70.0  per  cent  having  a 
full-time  week  of  over  60  hours  but  not  over  72  hours,  28.4  per  cent  hav- 
ing a  full-time  week  of  60  hours,  and  1.6  per  cent  having  a  full-time  week 
of  over  72  hours.  The  average  actual  hours  worked  in  a  representative 
week  for  two-shift  workers  were  64.2,  the  average  for  full-time  weekly- 
hours  having  been  64.3. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  2,832  three-shift  ivorhers  actually  worked  in  a 
representative  week  48  hours  and  under,  as  compared  with  92.1  per  cent 
having  a  full-time  week  of  that  number  of  hours.  The  average  hours 
actually  worked  were  49.2  a  week,  as  compared  with  the  average  full-time 
hours,  —  48.5  a  week.  Slightly  more  than  one-third  (35.2  per  cent)  of 
the  piece-workers  worked  over  54  and  under  60  hours  in  a  representative 
week,  as  compared  with  56.4  whose  full-time  week  equalled  that  number 
of  hours;  21.1  per  cent  actually  worked  54  hours  in  a  representative  week, 
as  compared  with  22.8  per  cent  having  a  full-time  week  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours. 

The  average  hours  actually  worked  by  the  2,601  female  tivie-ivorkers  for 
whom  data  relating  to  weekly  hours  worked  were  obtainable,  were  49.4  a 
week,  as  compared  with  an  average  full-time  week  of  53.3  hours.  Over 
one-half  (52.8  per  cent)  actually  worked  54  hours  a  week,  as  compared 
with  75.2  per  cent  having  a  full-time  week  of  the  same  number  of  hours. 
Over  one-fourth  (25.5  per  cent)  actually  worked  48  hours  and  under,  as 
compared  with  3.3  per  cent  having  a  full-time  week  of  the  same  number  of 
hours,  and  20.4  per  cent  actually  worked  over  48  and  under  54  hours,  as 
compared  with  20.1  per  cent  having  a  full-time  week  of  the  same  number 
of  hours. 

The  weekly  hours  worked  were  only  shown  on  the  pay-rolls  for  941  of 
the  1,921  female  piece-workers  and  the  average  actual  hours  worked  were 
46.0,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  52.2  hours  for  a  full-time  week. 
Nearly  one-half  (49.3  per  cent)  actually  worked  48  hours  and  under,  while 
only  6.6  per  cent  had  a  full-time  week  of  the  same  number  of  hours. 
About  one-third  (33.0  per  cent)  actually  worked  over  48  and  under  54 
hours  and  17.7  per  cent,  54  hours,  as  compared  respectively  with  24.9  per 
cent  and  68.5  per  cent  having  a  full-time  week  of  the  same  number  of 
hours. 

Among  the  6,541  male  employees  in  the  productive  occupatioiis ,  for  whom 
information  as  to  number  of  hours  worked  in  a  representative  week  was 
available,  the  average  hours  actually  worked  were  53.9  a  week;  23.8  per 
cent  actually  worked  48  hours,  19.3  per  cent  worked  over  54  and  under  60 
hours,  16.9  per  cent  worked  over  60  but  not  over  72  hours,  while  the  per- 
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centage  having  a  full-time  week  of  those  numbers  of  hours  were:  4S  hours, 
36.2  per  cent;  over  5-i  and  under  60  hours,  IS. 9  per  cent;  over  60  hours 
but  not  over  72  hours,  13.0  per  cent. 

Over  one-third  (36.6  per  cent)  of  the  male  employees  in  the  general  oc- 
cupations in  the  producing  departments  actually  worked  over  5-i  and  under 
60  hours,  15.1  per  cent  worked  5-4  hours,  as  compared  with  39.3  per  cent 
ha%'iiig  a  fuU-time  week  of  over  54  and  under  60  hours,  37.4  per  cent  hav- 
ing a  fuU-time  week  of  4S  hours.  The  average  hoiu-s  actually  worked  were 
55.7  a  week  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  average  full-time  hours  which 
were  55.5  a  week. 

Among  the  employees  in  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  departments, 
29.S  per  cent  actually  worked  over  54  and  under  60  hours,  and  24.9  per 
cent  worked  over  60  but  not  over  72  hours,  as  compared  with  34.2  per  cent 
ha\"ing  a  full-time  week  of  over  54  and  under  60  hours  and  S.2  per  cent 
having  a  full-time  week  of  over  60  but  under  72  hours.  The  average 
hours  actually  worked  per  employee  were  59.2  a  week,  as  compared  with 
56.S,  the  average  full-time  working  week. 

In  comparing  the  hours  actually  worked  with  the  full-time  hours,  the 
following  table  of  averages  will  be  found  of  interest.  This  table  shows  the 
average  customary  or  full-time  working  hours  and  the  average  hours  actu- 
ally worked  in  the  week  covered  by  this  inquire',  of  92.6  per  cent  of  the 
paper-mill  wage-earners,^  classified  by  sex,  regardless  of  age,  and  for  time- 
workers,  two-shift  workers,  three-shift  workers,  and  piece-workers.  The 
facts  are  shown  for  employees  regardless  of  time  worked  and  for  those  who 
worked  fuU  time,  overtime,  and  undertime  in  all  occupations,  in  gen- 
eral occupations,  producing  departments,  and  in  the  power,  mechanical, 
and  yard  departments. 

1  Tha«  wae  1,028  vrorkers  for  whom  the  hours  actually  worked  were  not  matters  of  record  on  the  pay-roUa. 
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Table  20.  — Average  CusUmiary  Full  Time  and  Average  Hours  Actually  Worked  in  a 

Representative  Week. 

Note.  —  The  niunber  of  employees  shown  in  the  first,  fourth,  sixth,  and  ninth  columns  are  the  number  of  em- 
ployees for  whom  actual  hours  were  obtained  from  the  pay-rolls. 


Classification. 


Regardless  of  Time 
Worked 


Full  Time 


OVEBTTME 


Ukdebtime 


Aver- 
age 
Cus- 


Aver- 
Num-     ~,'^_         age 

ber     «.„^__  Hours 
of  Em-  ^?^^^  Actu- 
ployees  l^"":,!^-      ally 
W  orked 


ing 
Hoiirs 


Num- 
ber 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Aver- 
age 
Hours 


All  Occupa- 
tions. 

Males. 

Time-workers , 

Two-shift  work- 
ers,   . 

Three-shift  work- 
ers,   . 

Piece-workers , 

Females. 

Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

Productive  Oc- 
cupations. 

Males. 

Time-workers, 

Two-shift  work- 
ers,   . 

Three-shift  work- 
ers,   . 

Piece-workers , 

Females. 
Time-workers , 
Piece-workers , 

General  Occu- 
pations, Pro- 
ducing De- 
partments. 

Time-workers, 

Two-shift  work- 
ers,   .         . 

Three-shift  work- 
ers,   . 

Piece-workers, 

Females. 
Time-workers, 

Power,  Mechan- 
ical, and  Yard 
Force. 

Males. 

Time-workers,     . 

Two-shift  work- 
ers,   . 

Three-shift  work- 
ers,   . 

Piece-workers, 


12,843 
9,301 

5,144 

1,254 

2,832 
71 


2,601 
941 


10,034 

2.970 
1,106 
2,410 


S,493 

2,552 

941 


650 

601 
567 


2,159 

2,lo9 
1,607 

136 

413 
3 


54.2 
54.8 
56.0 

64.3 

48.5 
55.7 


3,542         52.7 


53.2 
51.2 


53.6 

34. 1 
55.4 

63.8 

48.0 
55.9 

51.7 
53.3 
51.2 


55.4 


00,0 

55.3 


67.9 


54.7 
54.8 


53.5 
53.5 


56.8 

56.S 
57.3 

67.8 

51.3 

55.0 


53.4  7,622 
55.3  5,626 

56.5  I     2.943 

64.2  842 


49.2 
55.4 

48.5 

49.4 
46.0 


1,795 

46 


1,782 
214 


52.0 

6,162 

53.9 
54.8 

4,199 
1,856 

63.6 

755 

48.4 
55.5 

1.555 
33 

48.5 
49.3 
46.0 

:  1^63 

i  1.749 

214 

1 

55.2 

339 

55.7 
55.5 

SOS 
288 

61.8 

!    5 

56.1 

54.8 

3 
10 

49.5 
49.5 

53 
33 

59.2 

1,121 

59.1 
59.8 

i  IJgl 

1   799 

69.3 

I    82 

53.7 

55.0 

1   237 
3 

Num- 
ber 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Aver- 
age 
Cus- 


Aver- 

age 

«.„_-__   Hours 
tomary  ^^^_ 

ally 

Worked 


Work- 


ing 
Hours 


54.5 
54.9 
56.2 

64.1 

48.6 
56.2 


1,996       53.2 

53.2 
53.0 


57.7 

57.7 
58.2 

68.5 

52.4 
55.0 


2,302 
2,264 
1,333 

260 

660 
11 

38 

36 
2 


54.4 

54.5 

55.6 

65.1 

48.1 
55.6 

51.2 

51.2 
52.0 


53.8 

1,362 

53.8 

54.1 
55.4 

1,325 
576 

53.9 
55.3 

63.6 

216 

64.6 

48.0 

56.8 

1 

523 
10 

47.8 
55.7 

5S.i 
53  2 
53.0 

37 

35 

2 

51.1 
51.1 
52.0 

55.5 

165 

56.0 

55.8 
55.6 

164 
157 

56.0 
55.9 

66.8 

3 

68.8 

56.0 
54.8 

3 

1 

53.3 
55.0 

53.1 
53.2 

1 

1 

54.0 
54.0 

775 

55.2 

775 
600 

55.2 
55.7 

41 

67.1 

134 

49.0 

64.6 
64.7 
65.7 

75.7 

58.5 
62.1 

54.0 

54.0 
54.0 


63.3 

63.5 
64.2 

75.2 

57.8 
62.5 

54.0 
54.0 
54.0 


65.3 

65.S 
65.0 

78.7 

74.0 
57.6 

54.0 
54.0 


66.8 

66.8 
67.3 

78.5 

60.8 


Aver- 
age 
Cus- 


Aver- 
Num-     ^^_        age 

ber     +^lrf,_  Hours 
ofEm-*°?^*fy  Actu- 
ployees    ".°'^-  '    aUy 
'"'      Worked 


Work- 
ing 
Hours 


2,919 

1,411 

868 

53.4 
54.8 
56.0 

152 

63.6 

377 

14 

48.6 
54.1 

1,508 

783 
725 


2,510 

1,017 
538 

135 

332 
12 

1A9S 
768 
725 


146 

131 
122 


52.1 

53.4 
50.7 


52.9 

H.l 
55.5 

63.3 

48.1 
53.9 

51  1 
53.4 
50.7 


54.4 

54.4 
54.0 


3 
2 

54.7 
55.0 

15 
15 

54.0 
54.0 

263 

57.8 

S6S 
208 

57.8 
58.4 

13 

65.8 

42 

52.0 

41.7 
41.5 

43.2 

44.7 

35.9 
47.3 

42.0 

40.2 
44.0 


41.5 

40.7 
42.7 

44.7 

35.6 
46.3 

4S.0 
40.2 
44.0 


43.1 

43.3 
43.3 

42.8 

38.3 
53.3 

4i.l 
41.1 


43.4 

43.4 
44.4 

45.5 

38.2 
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From  the  foregoing  table  we  find  that  the  average  hours  actually 
worked  per  employee  in  the  week  covered  by  this  inquiry  were  slightly 
less  than  the  average  full-time  weekly  hours.  Among  the  male  employees, 
however,  the  average  hours  actually  worked  slightly  exceeded  the  full- 
time  hours. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  employees  of  each  sex, 
regardless  of  age,  who  worked  full  time,  overtime,  and  undertime  in  the 
week  covered  by  this  inquiry,  and  whose  hours  actually  worked  fell  within 
the  specified  limits.  The  facts  are  shown  for  time-workers,  two-shift 
workers,  three-shift  workers,  and  piece-workers. 


Table  21.  — -Average  Hours  Actually  Worked  and  Percentage  of  Time-Workers,  Shift- 
Workers,  and  Piece-Workers,  Working  Full  Time,  Overtime,  and  Undertime,  each 
Classified  Number  of  Hours  in  a  Representative  Week:  By  Sex. 


Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 

Percentages 

OF  Employees  whose  Actual  Hours  of 
Labor  were  — 

Classification. 

48  and 
under 

Over  48 

but 
under  54 

54 

Over  54 

but 
under  60 

60 

Over  60 

but 
not  over 

72 

Over  72 

All  Occupations. 

12,843 

53.4 

28.6 

12.2 

18.9 

16.8 

6.4 

13.4 

3.7 

Males. 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

9,301 
5,626 
2,264 
1.411 

55.3 
54.9 
64.7 
41.5 

27.4 
28.9 

65.6 

7.8 

4.5 

7.9 

20.6 

9.5 

14.9 

1.3 

1.3 

22.9 

25.9 

24.0 

9.1 

8.9 
11.8 
6.8 
0.6 

18.4 

13.0 

41.7 

2.6 

5.1 

1.0 

18.3 

0.2 

Females. 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

1,996 

38 

1,508 

48.5 
53.2 
54.0 
42.0 

31.8 
3.9 

69.6 

23.7 

19.1 

2.6 

30.4 

43.6 
75.3 
97.4 

1.0 
1.7 

- 

- 

- 

Time-Workers. 

7,745 

54.1 

14.7 

13.1 

28.8 

22.1 

7.2 

10.5 

3.6 

Males. 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

2,943 
1,333 

868 

66.5 
56.2 
65.7 
43.2 

9.S 
0.2 

54.6 

9.4 

7.4 

0.3 

30.2 

16.6 

28.1 

0.9 

1.7 

32.6 
43.8 
21.8 
11.6 

10.8 
15.4 
7.5 

15.9 
3.8 

51.9 
1.5 

5.4 
1.3 
17.6 
0.4 

Females. 
Fulltime, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

S,601 

1,782 

36 

783 

49.4 
53.2 
54.0 
40.2 

S5.5 
4.3 

74.8 

S0.4 
18.7 

25.2 

52.8 
75.0 
100.0 

1.3 
2.0 

- 

- 

- 

Two-Shift  Workers.  1 

1,254 

64.2 

6.3 

1.3 

0.2 

1.9 

17.2 

60.3 

12.8 

Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

842 
260 
152 

64.1 
75.7 
44.7 

52.0 

10.5 

1.3 

15.8 

24.7 
5.3 

73.5 
43.8 
15.1 

1.8 
56.2 

Three-Shift  Workers,  i 

2,832 

49.2 

70.0 

7.5 

0.6 

14.1 

1.9 

4.7 

1.2 

Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

1,795 
660 
377 

48.6 
58.5 
35.9 

89.9 
97.9 

1.9 
26.7 
0.8 

2.6 
0.3 

8.1 

37.6 

1.0 

0.1 

8.0 

20.0 

5.1 

Piece-workers. 

1,012 

46.7 

46.7 

31.8 

17.9 

2.6 

0.2 

1.0 

_ 

Males. 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

71 
46 
11 
14 

55.4 
56.2 
62.1 
47.3 

9.9 
6.5 

28.6 

16.9 
6.5 

64.3 

21.1 
30.4 

7.1 

35.2 
45.7 
36.4 

2.8 
4.4 

_ 

14.1 

6.5 

63.6 

- 

Females. 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

HI 

214 

2 

725 

46.0 
53.0 
54.0 
44.0 

49.3 
0.5 

63.9 

33.0 
21.9 
50.0 
36.1 

17.7 
77.6 
50.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*  All  males. 
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Over  one-fourth  (28.9  per  cent)  of  all  the  male  employees  who  worked 
full  time  in  the  representative  week  worked  48  hours  and  under,  and  some- 
what more  than  one-fourth  (25.9  per  cent)  worked  over  54  and  under  60 
hours.  Among  the  male  time-workers  who  worked  full  time,  43.8  per  cent 
worked  between  54  and  60  hours  a  week,  as  compared  with  45.7  per  cent 
of  the  piece-workers.  Nearly  three-fourths  (73.5  per  cent)  of  the  two- 
shift  workers  who  worked  full  time  worked  over  60  but  not  over  72  hours 
in  the  representative  week  and  nearly  one-fourth  (24.7  per  cent)  worked 
60  hours.  About  nine-tenths  (89.9  per  cent)  of  the  three-shift  workers 
who  worked  full  time  worked  48  hours  and  under. 

Considering  the  female  paper-mill  employees  who  worked  full  time  in 
the  week  covered  by  this  inquiry,  we  find  that  about  three-fourths  (75.3 
per  cent)  worked  54  hours  a  week,  and  that  75.0  per  cent  of  the  time- 
workers  and  77.6  per  cent  of  the  piece-workers  who  worked  full  time 
worked  the  same  number  of  hours. 

The  average  number  of  hours  actually  worked  by  the  male  employees 
who  worked  overtime  in  the  representative  week  was  64.7  and  the  largest 
number  (41.7  per  cent)  worked  over  60  but  not  over  72  hours.  Among  the 
time-workers,  over  one-half  (51.9  per  cent)  worked  over  60  but  not  over 
72  hours;  56.2  per  cent  of  the  two-shift  workers  worked  over  72  hours; 
37.6  per  cent  of  the  three-shift  workers  worked  over  54  and  under  60 
hours,  and  63.6  per  cent  of  the  piece-workers  worked  over  60  but  not  over 
72  hours. 

Nearly  two-thirds  (65.6  per  cent)  of  the  male  employees  who  worked 
less  than  full  time  in  the  representative  week  worked  48  hours  and  under, 
as  compared  with  69.6  per  cent  of  the  female  employees. 

5.  OVERTIME  WORK. 
A.  Frequency  and  Amount  of  Overtime  Work. 
It  is  of  considerable  significance  in  the  present  study  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  overtime  and  extra  Sunday  work  were  required  of  employees. 
The  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the 
first  part  of  October,  1912,  while  one  of  full  activity  in  all  of  the  mills, 
probably  did  not  represent  an  extraordinary  situation  so  far  as  overtime 
work  (or  undertime  work)  was  concerned.  It  obviously  does  not  follow 
that  all  of  the  employees  actually  worked  full  time,  even  though  the  mills 
were  operating  full  time.  The  conditions  shown  here  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  those  normally  existing  in  paper  mills  during  periods  of  full 
activity.  The  facts  with  regard  to  overtime  work  are  summarized  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  employees  who  worked 
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overtime  and  the  percentage  which  overtime  was  of  the  regular  working 
hours.  The  employees  directly  engaged  in  the  production  of  paper  are 
shown  separately  from  the  so-called  non-productive  employees  whose 
duties  consisted  largely  of  furnishing  power,  making  repairs  of  various 
kinds,  and  shipping  the  products  of  the  mill. 

Table  22.  —  Ertiployees  Working  Overtime  and  Amount  of  Overtime  Worked  in  a  Rep- 
resentative Week. 


Classification. 


AH  Occupations. 

Males. 
Time-workers,  .... 

Two-shift  workers,     .... 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers,    ..... 

Females. 

Time-workers, 

Piece-workers 

Productive  Occupations. 

Males. 

Time-workers, 

Two-shift  workers,     .... 

Three-shift  workers. 

Piece-workers,    ..... 

Females. 
Time-workers,    ..... 
Piece-workers, 

General  Occupations,  Producing 
Departments. 

Males. 
Time-workers,    ..... 
Two-shift  workers,     .... 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers, 

Females. 
Time-workers,    ..... 

Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard 
Force. ' 

Time-workers,    ..... 
Two-shift  workers,     .... 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,    ..... 


Total 

Number 

of 

Employees 


12,843 

9,301 
5,144 
1,254 
2,832 
71 


2,601 
941 


10,034 

6M1 
2,970 
1,106 
2,410 
55 


2,552 
941 


650 

601 
567. 

12 
9 

13 


2,159 

1,607 

136 

413 

3 


Employees  Work- 
ing Overtime 


Number 


2,302 

1,333 

260 

660 

11 


36 
2 

1,362 

1,S25 

576 

216 

523 

10 

37 

35 

2 


165 

157 
3 
3 
1 

; 
1 


775 

600 
41 
134 


Percent- 
ages 


17.9 

2Jf.3 
25.9 
20.7 
23.3 
15.5 

1.1 
1.4 
0.2 

13.6 

20.2 
19.4 
19.5 
21.7 
18.2 

1.1 
1.4 

0.2 


25.4 

27.3 
27.7 
25.0 
33.3 

.7.7 

2.0 
2.0 


35.9 

37.3 
30.1 
32.5 


Average 

Cus- 
tomary 
Hours  for 
Overtime 
Workers 


54.4 

5^.5 
55.6 
65,1 
48.1 
55.6 

51.2 
51.2 
52.0 


53.8 

53.9 
55.3 
64.6 
47.8 
55.7 

51.1 
51.1 

52.0 


56.0 

56.0 
65.9 
68.8 
53.3 
55.0 

5i..O 
54.0 


55.2 

55.7 
67.1 
49.0 


Average 

Hours 

of 

Overtime 

Worked 


10.2 

10.2 
10.1 
10.6 
10.4 
6.5 


2.8 
2.0 


9.5 

9.6 
8.9 
10.6 
10.0 
6.8 

2  9 
2.9 
2.0 


9.3 
9.1 


20.7 
2.6 


11.6 

11.6 
11.4 
11.8 


Per- 
centages 
Which 
Overtime 
is  of  C  us- 

tomary 
Full  Time 


18.8 

18.9 
18.3 
16.3 
21.6 
11.6 

5.5 
5.5 
3.8 


17.5 

17.8 
16.1 

16.2 
20.9 
12.2 

5.7 
5.7 
3.8 


16.5 

16.6 
16.3 
14.3 
38.8 
4.7 


21.2 

21.0 
17.1 
24.0 


I  All  males. 


Over  one-sixth  (17.9  per  cent)  of  the  12,843  paper-mill  employees,  for 
whom  records  of  hours  actually  worked  were  kept  by  employers,  worked 
overtime  during  the  representative  week,  the  average  overtime  per  em- 
ployee amounting  to  10.2  hours.  For  those  employees  working  overtime 
the  amount  of  overtime  worked  was  equal  to  18.8  per  cent  of  their  regular 
working  schedule  for  the  same  period.    Nearly  one-fourth  (24.3  per  cent) 
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of  the  male  employees  worked  overtime  as  compared  with  1.1  per  cent  of 
the  female  employees.  Among  the  male  employees  25.9  per  cent  of  the 
time-workers  worked  overtime  as  compared  with  23.3  per  cent  of  the 
three-shift  workers,  20.7  per  cent  of  the  two-shift  workers,  and  1.5.5  per 
cent  of  the  piece-workers.  The  three-shift  workers  performed  overtime 
work  during  the  period  amounting  in  all  to  21.6  per  cent  of  their  regular 
working  schedule,  while  the  time-workers  performed  overtime  work 
amounting  to  18.3  per  cent,  the  two-shift  workers  16.3  per  cent,  and  the 
piece-workers  11.6  per  cent.  The  overtime  among  the  shift-workers  was 
often  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  called  upon  at  the  end  of  their 
regular  working  day  to  take  the  place  of  absent  workmen.  The  employees 
who  worked  overtime  averaged  about  64.6  hours  per  man  in  the  week 
under  consideration. 

The  average  amount  of  overtime  varied  considerably  in  the  different 
groups  of  occupations.  The  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  force  show^ed 
the  largest  amount  of  overtime,  35.9  per  cent  of  the  2,159  employees  in 
this  group  working  overtime  averaging  11.6  hours  a  week  per  employee. 

The  occupations  showing  the  largest  proportions  of  employees  working 
overtime  were:  Pipers,  86.1  per  cent;  machinists,  61.3  per  cent;  carpen- 
ters, 58.9  per  cent;  and  millwrights,  55.1  per  cent.  The  occupations 
showing  the  highest  average  amount  of  overtime  per  employee  were: 
Engineers,  14.8  hours  a  week,  and  millwrights'  helpers,  14.7  hours. 

B.  Overtime  Work  on  Sunday, 
A  study  of  the  overtime  work  on  Sunday  brought  out  the  fact  that 
very  little  Sunday  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
mills,  but  principally  consists  of  making  repairs  and  rebuilding  operations. 
Altogether,  390  employees,  all  males,  worked  on  Sunday  in  the  represent- 
ative w^eek  covered  by  this  inquiry,  the  number  of  hours  worked  ranging 
from  two  and  one-half  to  13,  the  average  hours  worked  per  employee 
being  7.4.  Of  the  390  employees  who  worked  Sunday,  91  were  engaged  in 
productive  occupations  and  296  in  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  de- 
partments. Among  the  employees  in  the  productive  occupations  the  hours 
worked  on  Sunday  ranged  from  two  and  one-half  to  12,  the  average  being 
3.9  hours.  Of  the  91  employees  in  the  productive  occupations  who 
worked  Sunday,  22  were  beatermen,  20  were  machine  tenders,  and  49 
were  engaged  in  14  other  occupations.  The  average  time  worked  by 
the  beatermen  on  Sunday  was  3.7  hours  and  the  average  hours  worked  by 
the  machine  tenders  were  2.6.  Among  the  296  employees  in  the  power, 
mechanical,  and  yard  force  the  hours  worked  on  Sunday  ranged  from  two 
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and  one-half  to  13,  the  average  being  8.5  hours.  Of  the  296  employees, 
152  were  firemen;  51,  watchmen;  45,  firemen's  helpers;  24,  engineers;  15, 
millwrights;  and  nine  were  either  carpenters,  machinists,  pipers,  or  engineers' 
helpers.  Of  the  390  employees  who  worked  Sunday,  221  were  three-shift 
workers,  101  were  day- workers,  and  68  were  two-shift  workers. 

6.    SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

Although  the  schedules  of  inquiry  used  in  this  investigation  did  not 
ask  for  specific  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  was  in  effect,  from  the  data  receiA^ed  as  to  daily  and  weekly  hours 
of  labor  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  every  mill  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  was  in  effect  in  the  representative  week  for 
which  information  was  secured.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that 
the  data  presented  below  take  into  consideration  conditions  at  the  time 
the  inquiry  was  made  and  do  not  show  the  mills  which  granted  the 
weekly  half-holiday  during  other  parts  of  the  year.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  percentages  of  mills  in  the  State  and  in  each  dis- 
trict which  granted  the  Saturday  half-holiday  to  their  employees. 


Table  23.  ■—  Number  and    Percentage  of  Mills  Granting  the  Saturday  Half-holiday: 

By  Geographical  Districts. 


Number 
of  Mills 

Mills 

IN  WHICH  Saturday 
HOWDAY  was  — 

Half- 

Geographical  Districts. 

GRANTED 

NOT   GRANTED 

Number 

Percent- 
age 

Number 

Percent- 
age 

The  State. 

Western  Massachusetts, 

Holyoke, 

Connecticut  Valley  (not  including  Holyoke),     . 

Central  Massachusetts, 

Eastern  Massachusetts, 

86 

15 

22 
22 
15 
12 

1         48 

10 

20 

13 

3 

2 

55.8 

66.7 
90.9 
59.1 
20.0 
16.7 

38 

5 
2 
9 

12 
10 

44.2 

33.3 
9.1 
40.9 
80.0 
83.3 

Considering  the  State  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
table  that  considerably  over  one-half  of  the  paper  mills  granted  their  em- 
ployees the  Saturday  half-holiday  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  made.  This 
practice  was  more  prevalent  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  western 
part  of  the  State  than  it  was  east  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
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V. 

DAYS  WORKED  PER  WEEK. 

Technical  and  economic  considerations  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
make  it  necessary  for  the  mills  to  operate  continuously  night  and  day, 
although  it  has  been  found  possible  to  practically  abolish  nearly  all  Sun- 
day work.  As  a  result,  only  a  small  proportion  (3.6  per  cent)  of  the  male 
employees  were  found  whose  full-time  working  week  was  seven  days;  all 
of  the  female  workers  and  86.9  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  had  a  full- 
time  week  of  six  days.  Those  employees  whose  regular  working  week  con- 
sisted of  seven  days  or  tours  were  of  two  classes:  (a)  The  various  workmen 
employed  in  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  and  watchmen,  and  (6)  the  various 
repair  men  whose  work  could  most  expeditiously  be  done  on  Sunday  when 
the  mills  were  closed  down. 

In  occupations  requiring  continuous  work  day  and  night  the  period 
that  each  employee  or  group  of  employees  work  is  known  in  the  paper 
and  wood  pulp  industry  as  a  "tour"^  and  the  general  force  with  which 
he  happens  to  work  is  known  as  the  day  or  night  tour  or  shift.  As  the 
entire  24  hours  must  be  covered  by  the  men  on  the  different  shifts,  the 
tour  must  average  either  12  or  eight  hours.  In  the  case  of  12-hour  men 
the  time  is  generally  divided  so  that  the  day  tour  is  of  11  hours  and  the 
night  tour  of  13  hours. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  class  of  employees  the  number 
and  percentage  of  employees  customarily  working  each  specified  number 
of  days  or  tours  a  w^eek. 


Table  24.  —  Number  of  Time-Workers,  Shift-Workers,  and  Piece-Workers  Whose  Fidl- 
Time  Week  Consisted  of  Each  Specified  Number  of  Days  or  Tours:  By  Sex. 


Total 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Number  op  Employees  whose  Full-Time  Week 
Consisted  of  — 

Classification. 

5  Days 

5  and  6 

Days 

alternately 

6  Days 

6  and  7 

Days 

alternately 

7  Days 

other 
than  as 
Specified 

All  Occupations. 

13,871 

11 

851 

12,654 

17 

336 

2 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers, 

9,331 
5,144 
1,254 
2,832 
101 

11 
11 

S51 
2 

846 
3 

8,1U 
5,026 

376 
2,611 

101 

17 
17 

336 

105 

13 

218 

2 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

2,619 
1,921 

- 

- 

■iMO 
2,619 
1.921 

- 

- 

- 

1  Customarily,  in  this  industry,  the  "  ou"  in  "  tour"  is  pronounced  as  in  "hour." 
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Table  24.  —  Xionber  of  Time-Workers,  Shift-Workers,  and  Piece-Workers  Whose  Full- 
Time  Week  Consisted  of  Each  Specified  Number  of  Days  or  Tours:  By  Sex  —  Con- 
cluded. 


Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Number  of  Employees  whose  Full-Time  Week 
Consisted  of  — 

Classification-. 

5  Days 

5  and  6 

Days 

alternately 

6  Days 

Band  7 

Days 

alternately 

7  Days 

Other 
than  as 
Specified 

Productive  Occupations. 

11,038 

6 

804 

10,174 

2 

50 

2 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

6,586 
2,970 
1,106 
2,410 
80 

6 
6 

804 
804 

5,702 

2,956 

296 

2,370 

80 

3 
2 

50 
8 
2 

40 

2 
2 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

2,570 
1,902 

- 

2,570 
1,902 

- 

- 

- 

Greneral  Occupations,  Pro- 
ducing Departments. 

674 

1 

6 

664 

_ 

3 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers, 

606 
567 

12 
9 

18 

1 

6 

3 
3 

.596 

566 

9 

3 

18 

- 

5 
3 

- 

Females. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

6S 
49 
19 

- 

_ 

68 
49 
19 

- 

- 

- 

Power,  Mechanical,  and 
Yard  Force. 

2,159 

4 

41 

1,816 

15 

283 

_ 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

2,159 

1,607 

136 

413 

3 

4 
4 

2 
39 

1,816 

1.504 

71 

238 

3 

15 
15 

283 
97 
11 

175 

_ 

The  above  table  shows  that  all  of  the  female  paper-mill  employees  and 
over  five-sixths  (86.9  per  cent)  of  the  male  employees  had  a  working  week 
of  six  days.  The  customary  working  days  or  tours  were  five  and  six  days 
or  tours  alternately  for  9.1  per  cent  of  the  total  male  employees;  seven 
days  or  tours  a  week  for  336,  or  3.6  per  cent  of  the  male  employees;  six 
and  seven  daj's  or  tours  alternateh'  for  17  employees;  and  five  days  for  11 
employees. 

In  the  productive  occupations  about  five-sixths  (86.8  per  cent)  of  the 
male  employees  had  a  working  week  of  six  days  and  12.2  per  cent  had  a 
week  of  five  and  six  days  or  tours  alternately.  Practically  all  (98.3  per 
cent)  of  the  606  male  employees  engaged  in  general  occupations  in  the  pro- 
ducing departments  customarily  worked  six  days  a  week.  Among  the 
2,159  employees  in  the  power,  mechanical,  and  yard  departments,  84.1  per 
cent  had  a  working  week  of  six  days,  13.1  per  cent  had  a  week  of  seven 
days,  and  most  of  the  remainder  (41  employees)  had  a  week  of  five  and 
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six  days  or  tours  alternately.    Seven  days  a  week  were  customarily  worked 
by  47.6  per  cent  of  the  firemen  and  60.7  per  cent  of  the  watchmen. 

The  average  hours  actually  worked  per  employee,  already  considered, 
is  a  figure  readily  serviceable  for  comparison.  On  the  other  hand,  it  tells 
little  of  the  actual  numbers  working  overtime,  full  time,  and  undertime. 
With  a  view  to  more  light  on  this  point  a  further  analysis  has  been  made 
of  the  data  in  the  following  table  showing  the  extent  of  employment  in 
the  week  covered  by  this  inquiry.  The  actual  conditions  of  employment  as 
shown  in  this  table  are  far  different  from  what  the  averages  would  indicate. 


Table  25.  —  Number  and  Percentage  of.  Time-Workers,  Shift-Workers,  and  Piece- 
workers who  worked  Overtime,  Full  Time,  and  Undertime  for  the  Specified  Number 
of  Days  in  a  Representative  Week:  By  Sex. 

Number. 


Total 
Number 
of  Em- 

Number of 

Employees  who 

WORKED 

— 

Over- 

Full 

UNDEBTIME. 

Classification. 

5  Days 

and 

less  than 

Full 

Time 

4  Days 

3  Days 

2  Days 

1  Day 

Less 

thanl 

Day 

ployees 

time 

Time 

and 

and 

and 

and 

less  than 
5 

[ess  than 
4 

less  than 
3 

[ess  than 
2 

All  Occupations. 

12,843 

2,302 

7,622 

1,501 

764 

327 

181 

114 

32 

Males. 

9,301 

2,264. 

6,626 

791 

307 

m 

92 

60 

19 

Time-workers, 

5,144 

1,333 

2,943 

496 

179 

87 

48 

42 

16 

Two-shift  workers,  . 

1,254 

260 

842 

56 

48 

15 

22 

9 

2 

Three-shift  workers, 

2,832 

660 

1,795 

229 

79 

37 

22 

9 

1 

Piece-workers, 

71 

11 

46 

10 

1 

3 

Fn  males. 

3.SU 

38 

1,996 

710 

i57 

185 

89 

54 

13 

Time-workers, 

2,601 

36 

1,782 

290 

251 

113 

67 

51 

11 

Piece-workers, 

941 

2 

214 

420 

206 

72 

22 

3 

2 

Productive  Occupa- 

tions. 

10,034 

1,362 

6,162 

1,251 

701 

293 

150 

90 

25 

Males. 

6  Ml 

1,325 

4,199 

550 

247 

109 

62 

37 

12 

Time-workers, 

2,970 

576 

1,856 

287 

133 

61 

27 

21 

9 

Two-shift  workers,  . 

1,106 

216 

755 

54 

39 

13 

19 

8 

2 

Three-shift  workers, 

2,410 

523 

1,555 

201 

74 

32 

16 

8 

1 

Piece-workers, 

55 

10 

33 

8 

1 

3 

Females. 

3,m 

37 

1,963 

701 

m 

184 

88 

.53 

13 

Time-workers, 

2,552 

35 

1,749 

281 

248 

112 

66 

50 

11 

Piece-workers, 

941 

2 

214 

420 

206 

72 

22 

3 

2 

General    Occupations, 

Producing  Depart- 

ments. 

650 

165 

339 

95 

22 

8 

7 

S 

Males. 

601 

164 

306 

86 

19 

7 

6 

6 

Time-workers, 

567 

157 

288 

82 

16 

7 

5 

5 

Two-shift  workers,  . 

12 

3 

5 

_ 

3 

1 

Three-shift  workers. 

9 

3 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers, 

13 

1 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fem,ales. 

.        i9 

; 

33 

9 

3 

1 

; 

Time-workers, 

49 

1 

33 

9 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

Piece-workers, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Power,  Mechanical, 

and  Yard  Force. 

2,159 

775 

1,121 

155 

41 

26 

22 

17 

2 

Males. 

3,159 

775 

1,121 

155 

Al 

26 

22 

17 

2 

Time-workers, 

1,607 

600 

799 

127 

30 

19 

14 

16 

2 

Two-shift  workers,  . 

136 

41 

82 

2 

6 

2 

3 

Three-shift  workers. 

413 

134 

237 

26 

5 

5 

5 

1 

_ 

Piece-workers, 

3 

3 

- 
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Table  25.  —  Number  and  Percentage  of  Ti7ne-Workers,  Shift-Workers,  and  Piece- 
Workers  who  Worked  Overtime,  Full  Time,  and  Undertime  for  the  Specified  Number 
of  Days  in  a  Representative  Week:  By  Sex  —  Concluded. 

Percentages. 


Totals 

Percentages 

OF  Employees  who  worked  — 

Over- 
time 

Full 
Time 

ft 

UNDERTIME. 

Classification. 

5  Days 

and 

less  than 

Full 

Time 

4  Days 

and 

less  than 

5 

3  Days 

and 

less  than 

4 

2  Days 

and 

less  than 

3 

1  Day 

and 

less  than 

2 

Less 

than  1 

Day 

All  Occupations. 

100.0 

17.9 

59.3 

11.7 

6.0 

2.5 

1.4 

0.9 

0.3 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers, 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

S4.S 
25.9 
20.7 
23.3 
15.5 

80.5 
57.2 
67.1 
63.4 
64.8 

8.5 
9.7 
4.5 
8.1 
14.1 

3.3 
3.5 
3.8 
2.8 
1.4 

1.5 
1.7 
1.2 
1.3 
4.2 

1.0 
0.9 
1.8 
0.8 

0.7 
0.8 
0.7 
0.3 

0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
-I 

Fernales. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1.1 
1.4 
0.2 

56.4 
68.5 
22.8 

20.0 
11.1 
44.6 

12.9 
9.7 
21.9 

5.2 
4.3 
7.7 

2.5 
2.6 
2.3 

1.5 
2.0 
0.3 

0.4 

0.4 
0.2 

Productive  Occupa- 
tions. 

100.0 

13.6 

61.4 

12.5 

7.0 

2.9 

1.5 

0.9 

0.2 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers, 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

30.$ 
19.4 
19.5 
21.7 
18.2 

64.2 
62.5 
68.3 
64.5 
60.0 

8.4 
9.7 
4.9 
8.3 
14.5 

3.8 
4.5 
3.5 
3.1 
1.8 

1.7 
2.0 
1.2 
1.3 
5.5 

0.9 
0.9 
1.7 
0.7 

0.6 
0.7 
0.7 
0.3 

0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 

Femriles. 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1.1 
1.4 
0.2 

66.  S 
68.5 
22.8 

20.1 
11.0 
44.6 

13.0 

9.7 

21.9 

5.2 
4.4 

7.7 

2.5 
2.6 
2.3 

1.5 
2.0 
0.3 

0.4 
0.4 
0.2 

General    Occupations, 
Producing    Depart- 
ments. 

100.0 

25.4 

52.1 

14.6 

3.4 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

0.8 

Males. 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

27.  $ 
27.7 
25.0 
33.3 

7.7 

SO.  9 
50.8 
41.7 
33.3 
76.9 

14.3 
14.5 

22.3 
15.4 

3.2 

2.8 

25.0 

1.2 
1.2 

1.3 
1.2 

11.1 

1.0 
0.9 
8.3 

0.8 
0.9 

Females.  ' 
Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

100.0 
100.0 

S.O 
2.0 

67.4 
67.4 

18.4 
18.4 

6.2 
6.2 

2.0 
2.0 

2.0 
2.0 

2.0 
2.0 

- 

Power,  Mechanical, 
and  Yard  Force. 

100.0 

35.9 

51,9 

7.2 

1.9 

1.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.1 

Males . 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

35.9 
37.3 
30.1 
32.5 

SI. 9 
49.7 
60.3 
57.4 
100.0 

7.2 
7.9 
1.5 
6.3 

1.9 
1.9 
4.4 
1.2 

1.2 
1.2 
1.5 
1.2 

1.0 
0.9 
2.2 
1.2 

0.8 
1.0 

0.2 

0.1 
0.1 

1  Less  than  6.05  per  cent. 


Nearly  three-fifths  (59.3  per  cent)  of  paper-mill  employees  for  whom 
actual  hours  worked  were  recorded  on  the  paj^-rolls,  worked  full  time;  17.9 
per  cent  worked  overtime,  and  of  the  2,919  who  worked  less  than  full  time, 
1,501,  or  51.4  per  cent,  worked  five  days  and  less  than  full  time.  Thus, 
88.9  per  cent  of  all  of  the  workers  employed  in  paper  mills  were  reported 
as  having  worked  five  days  or  more  a  week;  11.1  per  cent  of  the  force  are 
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shown  to  have  worked  less  than  five  days;  6.0  per  cent  between  four  and 
five  days;  2.5  per  cent  between  three  and  four  days;  1.4  per  cent  between 
two  and  three  days;  and  1.2  per  cent  less  than  two  days. 

Approximately  three-fifths  (60.5  per  cent)  of  the  male  employees 
worked  full  time;  24.3  per  cent,  overtime,  and  8.5  per  cent,  less  than  full 
time  but  five  days  or  more.  Thus,  93.3  per  cent  of  the  male  paper-mill 
operatives  worked  approximately  a  full  week;  3.3  per  cent  worked  from 
four  to  five  days;  1.5  per  cent,  three  to  four  days;  1.0  per  cent,  two  to 
three  days;  and  0.9  per  cent,  less  than  two  days. 

Less  than  three-fifths  (56.4  per  cent)  of  the  female  employees  worked 
full  time;  only  1.1  per  cent  worked  overtime,  and  20.0  per  cent,  less  than 
full  time  but  five  days  or  more.  Thus,  77.5  per  cent  worked  approxi- 
mately a  full  week;  12.9  per  cent,  between  four  and  five  days;  5.2  per 
cent,  between  three  and  four  days;  2.5  per  cent,  between  two  and  three 
days;  and  1.9  per  cent,  less  than  two  days. 

Among  the  male  employees  it  may  be  noted  that  the  percentage  work- 
ing overtime  is  higher  for  time-workers  than  for  either  the  shift-workers 
or  piece-workers.  On  the  other  hand  the  percentage  of  two-shift  workers 
and  piece-workers  who  worked  full  time  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
three-shift  workers  or  time-workers. 
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VI. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

1.    BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  AND  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

OF  PROCESSES. 

Paper  was  first  made  in  the  United  States  at  Roxborough  (in  the  vicin- 
it}'  of  Philadelphia)  as  early  as  1690,  by  William  Rittenhuysen,  a  native 
of  Broich,  Holland;  and  the  first  paper  mill  to  begin  operations  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  located  in  the  town  of  Milton.  The  building  here  utilized 
was  erected  about  the  year  1717  for  a  fulling  mill,  but  a  company  com- 
posed of  prominent  Boston  men  procured  a  lease  of  the  mill  and,  having 
furnished  it  with  the  necessary  equipment,  began  the  manufacture  of  paper 
under  a  "grant  for  the  encouragement  of  a  paper  mill",  passed  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  September  13,  1728.  This  company  was 
granted  exclusive  right,  for  the  term  of  10  years,  to  manufacture  paper  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that  during  the  first  15 
months  they  make  at  least  140  reams  of  brown  paper  and  60  reams  of  print- 
ing paper.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  amount  of  paper  to 
be  produced  by  this  company  during  the  second  and  third  year  was  to  be 
somewhat  greater  than  during  the  first  year,  and  after  the  third  year  the 
annual  production  was  to  be  not  less  than  500  reams.  For  some  years 
paper  making  in  Massachusetts  was  confined  to  this  locality  where,  in  the 
meantime,  three  other  paper  mills  had  been  erected.  Later  two  mills  were 
built  in  Falmouth,  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  1775  or  the  early  part  of  1776  a  paper  mill  was  erected  in  the  town 
of  Sutton,  which  part  of  the  town  was  later  set  off  to  the  town  of  Millbury. 

At  the  present  time  Holyoke,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  is  the  center  of 
the  paper  industry  in  this  Commonwealth  and  is  also  the  leading  city  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  paper. 

The  early  processes  of  making  paper  were  considerably  different  from 
those  employed  at  the  present  time.  The  improved  methods  during  the 
past  century  have  changed  the  making  of  paper  from  what  was  prac- 
tically a  hand  industry  to  what  is  now  a  mechanical  and  chemical  one; 
the  use  of  wood  pulp  and  the  perfecting  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  being, 
perhaps,  the  principal  factors  in  the  comparatively  recent  development  of 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  tremendous  production  of  to-day  has  been 
stimulated  by  and  has  itself  stimulated  the  great  increase  in  the  sale  of 
books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals.  The  public  schools,  the  magnitude  of 
modern  business,  and  the  multiplication  of  newspapers  have  all  served  to 
increase  the  production  of  paper. 
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During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  many  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  making  paper,  and,  particularly  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  there  occurred  very  radical  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  making  paper  stock.  Until  after  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  paper  was  made  chiefly  from  rags.  Because  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  these  rags,  and  of  their  constant  increase  in  cost,  various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  provide  a  substitute  for  them.  Little  success 
attended  these  efforts  however  until  the  introduction  of  wood  pulp.  The 
cheapness  of  this  material,  resulting  from  the  abundance  of  wood  avail- 
able for  its  manufacture  has  revolutionized  the  paper-making  industry. 
The  presence  of  great  forests  of  spruce  and  other  woods  in  certain  parts 
of  the  United  States,  making  available  great  quantities  of  this  compara- 
tively inexpensive  material,  has  stimulated  the  efforts  to  adapt  it  to 
more  extended  uses.  Through  competition  in  its  manufacture  and  im- 
provements in  the  processes  employed,  still  further  reductions  in  its  cost 
in  recent  years  have  resulted,  thereby  greatly  increasing  its  usage.  To 
a  very  great  extent  wood  pulp  has  superseded  the  use  of  rags;  entirely 
so  in  the  manufacture  of  newspapers;  very  largely  so  in  the  manufacture 
of  book  and  wrapping  papers,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  writing 
papers  and  certain  other  grades.  Treated  chemically  or  mechanically  it 
furnishes  the  essential  qualities  of  nearly  every  grade  of  paper.  The 
history  of  the  discovery  that  wood  could  be  made  into  paper,  and  the 
gradual  adoption  of  this  material  for  paper  making,  would  be  too  exten- 
sive for  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

In  1854  the  first  wood  pulp  was  made  in  the  United  States  by  the  al- 
kali process,  later  the  process  of  mechanical  grinding  upon  which  the  present 
extensive  pulp  industry  is  based,  was  introduced  at  Stockbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1867,  the  product  having  been  used  in  a  paper  mill  at  Lee. 
Small  proportions  of  this  material  were  mixed  with  more  conservative 
grades  of  stock  and  the  resultant  product,  though  far  from  satisfactory  at 
first,  grew  better  as  experience  taught  how  the  new  material  should  be 
used. 

The  raw  material  of  wood  pulp  is  spruce,  poplar,  and,  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, various  other  woods,  according  to  the  kinds  of  paper  to  be  pro- 
duced, the  location  of  the  mills,  and  the  processes  employed. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wood  pulp  —  (1)  chemical,  made  by  reducing 
the  chipped  wood  to  a  pulp  by  a  chemical  process,  and  (2)  mechanical, 
produced  by  grinding  the  wood  into  a  fibrous  mass  on  a  revolving  stone. 
The  chemical  fibers  most  frequently  used  are  known  as  soda  pulp  and 
sulphite  pulp,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the  wood  is  reduced  by  cook- 
ing in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  bisulphite  of  magnesia,  or  calcium. 
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Sulphite  fiber,  first  in  importance  as  a  product  in  the  pulp  industry, 
is  a  long,  strong  fiber  made  from  wood  by  a  chemical  method  instead  of 
a  mechanical  one,  as  in  the  case  of  ground  wood.  Newspaper,  common 
wrapping  paper,  and  a  few  other  grades,  consist  chiefly  of  ground  wood 
pulp  to  which  has  been  added  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  this  chemically 
prepared  sulphite.  Certain  other  grades,  such  as  the  strong  wrapping 
papers,  etc.,  are  made  entirely  from  sulphite  fiber. 

In  preparing  sulphite  pulp  the  bark  is  first  removed  from  the  wood 
after  which  the  stripped  logs  are  thrown  into  a  powerful  machine,  known 
as  a  wood  chipper,  where  they  are  cut  into  chips.  These  chips  are  con- 
veyed to  storage  bins  from  which  they  are  taken  as  needed  and  loaded 
into  the  large  steel  boiling  tanks  or  digestors.  In  these  tanks  the  chips 
cook  for  several  hours  in  sulphurous  acid  under  steam  pressure  until  they 
are  reduced  to  a  fibrous  state.  The  product  is  then  thoroughly  washed 
and  screened  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  acid  and  whatever  dirt  may  be 
present.  In  the  case  of  the  better  grades  of  paper  the  pulp  is  then  put 
into  the  bleaching  tanks  and  bleached  white. 

Sulphite  fiber,  when  sold  to  be  made  into  paper  in  some  other  locality, 
is  generally  formed  into  thick  sheets  from  which  a  portion  of  the  water 
has  been  removed  by  pressure,  or  else  is  run  through  steam  rolls  and 
thoroughly  dried. 

Soda  fiber  is  ordinarily  made  from  woods  softer  than  spruce,  chiefly 
poplar,  and  is  a  softer,  mellower  fiber,  without  much  strength.  Combined 
in  proper  proportions  with  sulphite  fiber  it  is  used  as  a  soft  stock  in  book 
paper  and  to  some  extent  in  writing  paper.  Its  preparation  is  similar  to 
that  of  sulphite,  except  that  in  place  of  sulphurous  acid  a  solution  of  caus- 
tic soda  is  used  in  the  digestors.  Generally  speaking,  sulphite  fiber  is  pro- 
duced from  the  coniferous  trees,  those  having  long  leaves,  while  soda  fibers 
are  from  trees  of  the  broad-leaved  variety,  which  produce  a  fiber  some- 
what shorter  than  the  others.  Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  fiber  obtained 
by  the  sulphite  process,  as  well  as  to  the  abundance  of  spruce  available 
for  the  purpose,  the  use  of  the  sulphite  fibers  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  soda  fibers.  Soda  pulp  is  prepared  in  practically  the 
same  manner  as  the  sulphite  pulp,  except  that  the  reducing  agent  is  caustic 
soda  instead  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Since  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  German  process  for 
making  a  ground  wood  fiber,  its  use  has  steadily  increased  until  it  has,  in 
the  case  of  certain  grades  of  paper,  driven  some  of  the  other  pulp  mate- 
rials from  the  field.  This  pulp  is  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality  chemi- 
cally, inasmuch  as  it  contains  all  the  resinous  and  gummy  matter  of  the 
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original  wood,  lacks  strength,  is  not  lasting  in  color,  and  gradually  loses 
its  fibrous  character,  yet,  when  niLxed  with  other  fibers,  it  is  excellently 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  news,  common  printing,  and  \\Tapping 
papers,  cardboard,  and  boxboard. 

Many  varieties  of  woods  are  suitable  for  ground  wood  pulp,  but  spruce 
is  the  principal  raw  material.  There  are  pulp  establishments  in  which 
wood  pulp  is  prepared  and  shipped  to  be  made  into  paper  at  some  other 
mill,  but  more  than  half  of  the  wood  pulp  produced  is  made  into  paper  in 
the  same  establishment.  The  merchantable  shape  of  wood  fibers  differs 
somewhat.  Ground  wood  is  ordinarily  sold  in  folded  sheets  only  partially 
dry,  and  is,  therefore,  under  common  conditions,  only  suitable  for  use 
near  the  locality  where  manufactured.  Its  weight  is  so  increased  by  the 
water  it  contains  that  profitable  transportation  of  such  a  low-priced 
product  is  precluded  on  account  of  the  freight  on  this  extra  weight. 

In  preparing  the  ground  wood  or  mechanical  pulp  the  bark  is  removed 
and  the  wood  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  grinding.  The  blocks  are  held 
by  hydraulic  pressure  against  the  edge  of  a  rapidly  revolving  grindstone, 
upon  which  water  is  constantly  running,  and  by  attrition  are  reduced  to 
a  mushy  consistency. 

The  fiber  as  thus  ground  is  screened  and  either  used  in  a  liquid  state 
for  the  paper  machines  in  the  same  establishment,  or  is  run  through 
"wet  machines"  and  formed  into  thick  sheets  which  are  folded  into 
bundles  and  shipped  to  other  mills,  there  to  be  used  in  making  paper. 
The  pulp  so  made  is  the  basis  of  most  all  lower  grades  of  paper.  Rags, 
straw,  waste  paper,  and  manila  stock  still  enter  into  the  making  of  the 
various  grades,  although  the  tremendous  demand  for  inexpensive  paper, 
such  as  newspaper,  etc.,  has  made  wood  pulp  the  principal  material  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Rags  are  still 
used  for  the  finer  papers,  while  straw,  waste  paper,  and  manila  stock 
form  the  basis  of  the  coarser  grades. 

The  rags  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  collected  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  and  are  brought  in  large  bales  in  a  roughly  sorted 
condition  to  the  mills,  where  they  are  kept  in  store  rooms  until  required 
for  manufacture  into  paper.  For  this  process  they  are  first  put  through 
a  threshing  machine  which  opens  them  up  and  frees  them  from  some  of 
the  dust  and  heavier  particles  of  dirt.  From  the  thresher  they  are  con- 
veyed to  the  rag  sorting  room  where  rag  sorters  (women)  sort  them 
according  to  quality  and  color.  In  this  room  are  tables  on  which  are 
fastened  short  upright  scjiihe  blades  with  their  cutting  edges  away  from 
the  operators.      By  means  of  these  blades  or  knives  the  rag  sorters  rip 
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out  seams  and  remove  from  the  rags  all  buttons,  hooks,  eyes,  particles  of 
rubber,  and  any  other  substances  which  would  interfere  with  the  proper 
manipulation  of  the  material.    This  work  is  inspected  by  overlookers. 

After  the  foreign  matter  has  been  removed  from  the  rags  the  cutter 
men  feed  them  into  the  rag  cutters,  machines  equipped  with  revolving 
knives  or  teeth,  which  cut  the  rags  into  smaller  and  still  smaller 
pieces,  while  a  strong  current  of  air  blows  out  the  dust.  The  rags  are  then 
convej^ed,  generally  on  an  endless  belt,  to  the  boilers  or  kettles  where  they 
are  boiled  for  some  hours  (four  to  six)  in  certain  chemicals  to  remove  fatty 
and  greasy  matters  and  to  dissolve  all  substances,  such  as  starch  and  size,- 
which  may  be  present.  Men  known  as  "rotary  fillers"  throw  and  press 
the  rags  into  these  boilers  or  kettles  which  are  large  revolving  wrought- 
iron  cylinders  supplied  with  manholes  through  which  they  are  charged  and 
through  which  is  removed  the  treated  stock.  During  the  cooking  process 
the  boilers  are  revolved  so  that  the  solution  may  thoroughly  penetrate  the 
rags  and  loosen  or  soften  all  remaining  dirt,  coloring  matter,  and  foreign 
substances.  When  this  boiling  is  finished,  "rotary  dumpers"  remove  the 
manhole  covers,  pull  out  the  rags  with  poles  or  forks,  allowing  the  liquid 
to  run  off  and  the  material  to  drain.  In  some  cases  the  rags  are  given 
a  preliminary  washing. 

From  the  rotary  boilers  the  stock  is  then  carried  to  the  washing  ma- 
chines. The  washing  machine  or  engine  consists  of  an  oval  tank  contain- 
ing a  rotating  cylinder  washer,  a  beater  roll,  and  a  bedplate  fitted  with 
knives  by  which  the  stock  is  opened  up  and  torn  apart,  giving  the  stream 
of  water,  which  constantly  flows  through  the  machine,  access  to  every  part 
and  allowing  it  to  carry  away  the.  dirt  washed  out  of  the  rags.  When  the 
water  flows  away  clear  and  the  fabric  has  been  reduced  to  a  pulp,  a  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  is  introduced,  and  the  process  of  agitation  con- 
tinued until  the  pulp  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  bleach. 

The  washed  and  bleached  rags,  now  called  half-stock,  are  then  carried 
through  a  pipe  to  the  drainer,  a  large  brick  vault,  generally  located  in  the 
basement,  having  a  floor  composed  of  perforated  tiles,  where  the  bleach- 
ing liquor  is  allowed  to  drain  off  slowly  until  the  half-stock  becomes 
white.  If  a  very  white  color  is  desired  the  pulp  is  "sour-bleached"  in 
these  drainers,  by  a  weak  acid  solution  followed  by  a  weak  chloride  of 
lime  solution  being  allowed  to  drain  through  the  pulp.  The  acid  liber- 
ates the  chlorine  quickly  from  this  lime  solution  while  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  fibers  and  bleaches  them  very  white. 

From  the  drainer  the  half-stock,  now  thoroughly  free  from  all  residual 
chemicals  likely  to  spoil  the  quality  of  the  finished  paper,  is  carried  to  the 
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beaters  or  beating  engines,  the  construction  of  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  washing  machines  or  engines.  In  these  beaters  the  pulp  is 
disintegrated  by  tearing  the  fibers  apart  and  drawing  them  out  to  their 
full  extent.  Other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  length  of  this  fiber  will 
depend  the  strength  of  the  paper.  It  is  during  the  process  of  beating  that 
the  many  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  added  to  the 
pulp,  as,  for  instance,  sizing,  coloring  and  the  loading  materials.  For  the 
latter  purpose  white  china  clay  or  kaolin  is  generally  used,  which  not  only 
tends  to  make  the  paper  smooth  and  more  opaque,  but  also  adds  certain 
other  desirable  qualities.  Many  kinds  of  paper  are  made  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  of  this  loading  material. 

From  the  beater  the  pulp  is  conveyed  through  a  pipe  to  the  "stuff  "  chest, 
a  large  cistern  usually  located  in  the  basement.  Here  a  revolving  paddle 
wheel,  called  the  agitator,  keeps  the  pulp  in  constant  motion  to  main- 
tain it  in  solution  and  prevent  the  particles  from  settling.  The  pulp  or 
"stuff,"  as  it  is  known  to  the  trade  from  this  stage  on,  is  then  pumped 
through  the  refining  engine  which  adjusts  the  length  of  the  fibers  by  a 
brushing  or  cutting  process.  From  here  on  the  handling  of  all  kinds  of 
pulp  in  paper  making  is  practically  the  same. 

It  is  possible  to  make  paper  from  any  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  pulp, 
but  in  practice  two  or  more  kinds  are  combined  in  certain  proportions  in 
order  to  get  the  qualities  desired.  The  most  important  exception  to  this 
rule  is  found  in  the  making  of  fine  linen  papers,  ledger  paper,  etc.,  in  which 
rag  pulp  is  used  exclusively.  The  proper  combining  of  the  different  fibers 
necessitates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  raw  materials  in  order  that  they 
may  be  properly  blended  and  the  desired  results  brought  about.  By  com- 
bining the  fibers  of  different  grades  of  rags,  or  the  rag  fibers  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  wood  fiber,  or,  where  wood  is  used  exclusively,  by  combining 
the  sulphite  with  the  soda  fiber,  or  either  of  the  latter  two  with  ground 
pulp,  one  can  produce  practically  all  grades  of  paper  in  common  use. 

In  order  to  make  paper  from  the  attenuated  pulp  the  first  object  to 
be  attained  is  the  expulsion  of  the  water  from  the  pulp,  the  second  is  to 
felt  or  intermix  the  fibers  of  the  pulp  into  a  cohesive  sheet,  and  the  third 
is  to  dry  the  sheet. 

After  leaving  the  refining  engine  the  pulp  or  "stuff"  is  pumped  to  a 
series  of  boxes  in  one  of  which,  called  the  back-water  chest,  a  large  amount 
of  water  (90  per  cent  or  more)  is  added,  diluting  the  pulp  to  the  consist- 
ency of  buttermilk.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  process  that  the  thickness 
of  the  paper  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  small  gate  which  governs  the 
flow  of  diluted  pulp  onto  the  machine.     The  pulp  next  passes  onto  the 
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screens  where  it  is  strained  through  fine  strainers  into  what  is  called  the 
head  or  flow  box  which  is  located  at  one  end  of  the  paper  machine  and 
which  serves  to  evenly  distribute  the  flow  of  pulp,  thereby  insuring  a  sheet 
of  paper  of  a  uniform  thickness.  The  diluted  pulp,  by  means  of  a  connect- 
ing apron,  then  flows  onto  the  traveling  wire  web  or  screen  of  the  paper 
machine  to  be  solidified  into  paper. 

From  the  hand  process  of  the  early  days  to  the  huge  machines  of  the 
present  is  a  progress  in  method  of  production  which  explains  the  immense 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  products  of  this  industry.  The  principles 
are  the  same  whether  the  pulp  is  taken  from  the  vat  on  small  hand  sieves 
and  turned  out  in  a  single  sheet  at  a  time,  or  whether  it  is  flowed  in  a 
continuous  web  onto  wire  cloth,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  on  blankets  or 
felts  through  heavy  press  rolls,  and  over  steam-heated  drying  cylinders. 
By  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery,  not  only  has  the  rapidity 
of  manufacture  been  multiplied  many  times  and  the  labor  cost  dimin- 
ished, but  the  quality  of  the  product  has  also  become  more  uniform  and 
capable  of  more  exact  regulation. 

The  recent  introduction  of  wide,  high-speed  Fourdrinier  paper  machines 
is  a  notable  feature  in  the  progress  of  the  paper  industry.  Machines,  in- 
stead of  being  speeded  to  run  less  than  300  feet  of  paper  per  minute,  are 
now  built  to  make  from  500  to  650  feet  of  newspaper  per  minute.  The 
width  of  paper  that  it  is  now  possible  to  produce  has  also  been  gradually 
increased  from  less  than  100  inches  to  at  least  200  inches. 

The  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  frame  support- 
ing an  endless  web  or  sheet  of  fine  brass  wire  netting  upon  which  the  pre- 
pared pulp  flows  and  upon  which  the  continuous  sheet  of  paper  is  formed; 
and  of  rolls  and  cylinders,  heated  or  otherwise,  for  pressing  and  drying  and 
calendering  the  felted  pulp  or  paper.  The  fine  wire  web  or  netting  upon 
which  the  paper  is  formed  is  made  endless,  and  is  carried  by  rolls  in  a  con- 
tinuous round  of  motion  from  the  first  or  breast  roll,  located  at  the  end  of 
the  machine,  to  the  couch  roll  at  the  point  where  the  paper  leaves  the  web, 
then  back  to  the  point  of  starting.  This  web  is  usually  from  40  to  60  feet 
long  and  is  supplied  with  square,  adjustable  rubber  bands  called  deckle 
straps,  running  along  its  edges  to  regulate  the  width  of  the  sheet  of  paper 
to  be  made.  Between  the  breast  roll  and  couch  rolls  this  wire  is  supported 
by  a  large  number  of  small  rolls,  called  table  rolls,  which  turn  as  the  wire 
passes  over  them,  and  which,  by  capillary  attraction,  help  to  draw  the 
water  from  the  forming  web  of  paper.  Under  the  wire  web  at  the  end  of 
the  machine  farthest  from  the  breast  roll  are  boxes  known. as  suction  boxes 
from  which  the  air  has  been  removed  by  suction  pumps.     These  boxes 
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also  help  remove  the  water  from  the  pulp.  Underneath  the  web  is  at- 
tached a  box-like  receptacle  called  the  "save-all",  in  which  the  water 
drained  through  the  web  is  collected.  This  water  is  called  the  "white 
water",  and  as  it  carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  fine  pulp 
with  its  alum,  clay,  coloring  matter,  size,  etc.,  is  conveyed  back  to  the 
back-water  chest  to  be  used  in  assisting  in  the  dilution  of  the  more  con- 
centrated pulp.  Between  the  suction  boxes,  above  the  web  and  bearing 
lightly  upon  the  moist  paper,  is  sometimes  placed  a  small  roll  called  a 
"dandy  roll"  which  revolves  with  the  movement  of  the  wire  web.  This 
roll,  when  plain,  imparts  to  the  top  of  the  paper  a  surface  similar  to  that 
given  to  the  bottom  by  the  wire  web.  The  outlines  of  any  raised  figure 
borne  upon  the  surface  of  this  roll  are  transmitted  to  the  paper  by  the 
pressure  of  the  roll  which  makes  the  paper  slightly  more  translucent  at 
the  point  of  contact.    Water  marks,  so  called,  are  thus  made  in  paper. 

The  wire  web  upon  which  the  pulp  is  forming  into  a  sheet  of  paper  passes 
between  the  couch-rolls,  a  set  of  two  rolls,  the  top  one  of  which  is  usually 
covered  with  a  woolen  jacket,  whose  office  it  is  to  squeeze  enough  water  from 
the  web  to  make  a  sheet  of  paper  capable  of  being  handled  and  carried  over 
the  machine.  It  is  at  the  couch-rolls  that  the  layer  of  pulp  becomes  a  sheet 
of  paper,  although  it  is  in  wet  form  and  must  be  dried  before  the  operation 
is  completed. 

Next  beyond  the  couch-rolls  are  two  or  three  sets  of  two  rolls  each, 
called  press-rolls,  the  face  of  the  rolls  being  metal,  wood,  or  rubber,  through 
which  the  paper  is  carried  on  endless  woolen  felts,  called  wet-felts.  The 
office  of  these  press-rolls  is  to  press  as  much  water  out  of  the  web  of  paper 
as  possible  before  it  passes  over  the  drying  cylinders  or  dryers. 

Beyond  the  press-rolls  are  the  dryers,  a  nest  of  iron  drying  cylinders 
usually  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
machine.     The  paper  is  dried  on  these  cylinders  after  leaving  the  presses. 

Situated  just  beyond  these  dryers  are  the  calender  rolls,  smooth-faced 
heavy  metal  rolls  arranged  vertically  in  a  stack,  and  exerting  great 
pressure  by  their  cumulative  weight.  On  these  calenders  the  paper  is 
given  a  smooth  surface  or  finish.  Adjoining  the  calenders  are  the  reels 
upon  which  the  finished  paper  is  wound  as  it  leaves  the  calenders.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  machine  is  the  winder  where  the  paper  is  rewound  into 
rolls  ready  for  shipment,  if  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  form,  or  to  be  carried 
to  the  cutters  and  cut  into  sheets.  Upon  these  winders  are  placed  the  re- 
volving slitters  which  trim  off  the  rough  or  deckle  edges,  or  cut  the  web 
of  paper  into  the  desired  widths.  Certain  grades  of  paper  are  sized 
while  on  the  paper  machine  and  this  necessitates  placing  a  vat  contain- 
ing the  size  on  the  machine  near  the  drying  cylinders. 
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Another  type  of  paper  machine,  known  as  the  cylinder  machine,  differs 
from  the  Fourdrinier  mainly  in  that  the  pulp,  instead  of  flowing  onto  a 
moving  endless  wire  cloth,  is  taken  up  by  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  face 
of  which  is  formed  from  close-meshed  wire  cloth.  From  the  cylinder  the 
pulp  is  removed  by  a  couch  roll  carrying  a  felt,  and  is  dried  and  finished 
essentially  as  in  the  Fourdrinier  machine.  The  paper  made  on  this  ma- 
chine has  less  transverse  strength  because  the  fibers  lie  mostly  in  the 
line  of  travel  of  the  web,  there  being  no  "shake"  to  give  them  lateral 
motion. 

By  the  Fourdrinier  machine  the  transformation  of  the  fluid  stock  into 
finished  paper  is  made  an  automatic  operation.  By  preserving  an  un- 
varying flow  of  pulp  over  the  apron  to  the  moving  endless  wire  cloth,  and 
a  constant  forward  motion  of  this  wire  cloth,  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  pulp  deposited  is  kept  uniform.  By  a  violent  lateral  motion  or  "shake" 
of  the  supporting  rolls  the  fibers  are  caused  to  interlace  in  various  direc- 
tions and  give  greater  transverse  strength  to  the  texture.  As  the  pulp  is 
carried  along  on  the  wire  cloth  much  of  its  water  drains  through,  being 
assisted  in  this  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  small  rolls  over  which  the 
pulp  passes,  and  still  more  water  being  drawn  out  by  pressure  as  the 
pulp  passes  over  the  suction  boxes,  the  matted  fiber  loses  much  of  its 
moisture,  and  passes  on  to  the  drying  stage. 

The  part  of  the  machine  just  described  is  called  the  wet  end  and  its 
principal  functions  are  to  get  rid  of  the  water  of  the  pulp  and  to  mat  the 
fibers  together.  After  passing  the  suction  boxes  the  paper  is  carried  be- 
tween the  couch  rolls.  These  rolls  serve  to  further  remove  the  water  from 
the  paper.  The  paper  now  has  attained  sufficient  strength  to  carry  its  own 
weight  for  a  short  distance  without  rupture,  so  at  this  point  it  is  detached 
from  the  carrying  web  and  passes  through  the  press  rolls  on  endless  webs 
of  woolen  cloth  called  felts. 

These  felts  carrying  the  paper  pass  first  between  polished  rolls  known 
as  the  press  rolls  which,  exerting  a  very  strong  pressure,  serve  to  remove 
still  more  moisture  from  the  paper;  then  onto  another  endless  web  of 
woolen  cloth  known  as  the  "second  press  felt"  by  which  it  is  carried  be- 
tween a  second  pair  of  rolls.  The  paper  now  passes  onto  the  "dryer  felt" 
which  carries  it  around  the  drying  rolls,  the  passage  around  these  heated 
cylinders  completing  the  drying  process.  The  paper  is  then  given  a 
smooth  surface  on  the  calenders.  Finally,  the  finished  paper  is  reeled  off 
in  rolls  or  cut  into  sheets.  Some  grades  of  paper  are  calendered  on  the 
supercalenders  after  being  taken  from  the  machine;  others  are  coated, 
while  some  high-grade  papers  are  given  a  final  finish  by  plating. 

Paper  intended  to  be  loft-dried  is  cut  by  the  paper  machine  immedi- 
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ately  after  sizing  and  while  still  wet;  the  sheets  of  wet  sized  paper  are 
hung  squarely  and  evenly  over  poles  in  a  loft  by  hangers  or  loftmen,  who 
work  ver}^  rapidly'  and  with  great  deftness.  When  the  loft  is  filled,  a 
draught  of  hot  air  is  turned  on  or  steam  is  admitted  to  pipes  in  the  loft, 
and  the  temperature  kept  at  100°  Fahrenheit  for  several  days.  This  slow 
drying  gives  to  the  paper  a  texture  which  can  not  be  obtained  by  a  rapid 
process. 

To  finish  paper  by  plating,  instead  of  by  calendering,  the  plater  ar- 
ranges a  number  of  sheets  of  paper  into  a  book-like  packet,  the  sheets  of 
paper  alternating  with  sheets  of  zinc.  The  packet  is  then  introduced  by 
a  platerman  between  heavy  rollers  and  rolled  back  and  forth.  Plating  is 
so  expensive  that  it  is  done  only  on  the  finest  quality  of  paper. 

In  making  writing  paper  the  strips  are  sized,  while  on  the  paper  ma- 
chine, by  running  them  through  a  glutinous  material  and  after  that  be- 
tween rolls  which  remove  by  pressure  the  superfluous  "size".'  Sizing  is 
prepared  by  size  makers  who  place  the  ingredients  for  the  size,  such  as 
resin,  carbonate  of  soda,  hide,  hoofs,  horns,  etc.,  in  large  tanks  where  they 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  live  steam,  the  resin  melted,  and  the  mate- 
rials thoroughly  mixed  by  means  of  a  stirrer  to  a  form  of  soap.  Papers  to 
be  written  upon  with  ink,  as  well  as  most  printing  papers,  must  be  sized 
in  order  to  fill  the  pores  and  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  ink. 

The  manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  large 
Fourdrinier  and  cylinder  machines,  would  be  impossible  without  the  mod- 
ern transformers  of  energy.  The  power  used  in  the  grinding  of  wood  is 
usually  furnished  by  water  wheels  commonly  fitted  directly  with  the 
stones  by  which  the  wood  is  converted  into  pulp.  For  the  paper  machines 
steam  is  the  most  satisfactory  power,  on  account  of  the  constant  and  easily 
governed  speed  of  the  steam  engine,  whereby  uniformity  in  the  thickness 
of  the  paper  can  be  secured.  Water  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sure  to 
vary  in  volume  and  pressure,  and  can  not  be  controlled  quickly  enough 
to  make  the  flow  of  pulp  so  uniform.  Furthermore,  in  using  steam  engines 
for  the  machines,  the  exhaust  is  utilized  in  the  cylinders  which  dry  the 
paper  and  waste  is  thus  prevented.  Although  many  machines  were  for- 
merly run  by  water,  this  agency  is  rapidly  being  supplanted  by  steam.  In 
the  preparation  or  beating  of  stock  and  all  general  work  about  the  mill, 
however,  water  power  is  more  economical  than  any  other  unless  steam 
is  produced  by  natural  gas. 

Within  the  last  decade  electric  power  is  being  more  and  more  used  in 
this,  as  in  other  industries,  and  it  seems  destined  to  play  a  still  larger  part. 

Filter  Plant.  —  As  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  is  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  factories  are  always  located  near  rivers  or 
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other  large  bodies  of  water.  The  water  must  be  not  only  plentiful  but 
also  as  pure  as  possible.  To  insure  this  condition  artificial  treatment  is 
resorted  to.  The  water  is  first  pumped  from  the  river  or  brook  to  settling 
tanks  in  which  alum  is  introduced  which  precipitates  the  impurities.  It  is 
then  carried  by  gravity  into  the  filter  tanks  and  strained  through  sand, 
after  which  it  passes  to  storage  tanks  for  use  in  the  mill. 

After  being  used  for  paper  manufacturing  purposes  the  water  is  run 
into  a  settling  basin  and  all  of  the  acquired  impurities  drop  to  the  bottom. 
It  may  then  under  the  State  law  be  returned  to  the  river. 

2.    CLASSIFICATION  AND   DESCRIPTION   OF   OCCUPATIONS. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  report,  the 
employees  included  herein  are  classified  in  three  groups: 

(a)  Productive  Occupations,  i.e.,  those  occupations  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  or  which  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  producing  departments  that  their  separation  would  be  an  error. 

The  other  two  divisions  include  those  employees  whose  services  are  not 
directly  required  in  the  production  of  paper,  but  whose  employment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  successful  operation  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  equipment  in  the  producing  departments. 

{b)  General  Occupations,  Producing  Departments,  i.e.,  those  who  are  not 
employed  in  the  productive  processes,  but  who  might  be  employed  in  other 
industries. 

(c)  Power,  Mechanical,  and  Yard  Force,  i.e.,  those  who  are  not  attached 
to  any  particular  producing  department,  but  perform  for  any  and  all  the 
departments  such  work  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  occupations  of  paper-mill  employees  may  also  be  classified  into 
three  grades.  Among  the  employees  of  the  first  grade  in  paper  mills  are 
superintendents,  foremen  and  assistant  foremen,  tour  bosses  and  assistants, 
head  finishers,  machine  tenders,  beatermen,  calendermen,  acid  makers,  and 
others  with  like  duties.  In  the  second  grade  are  backtenders,  platermen, 
calendermen's  helpers,  trimmers,  wet-machine  tenders,  boilermen,  cookers, 
etc.  In  the  third  are  finishers,  sorters,  counters,  washermen,  drainermen, 
screenmen,  joggers,  pullers,  wood  pulp  grinders,  cutting-oft*  men,  sheet 
liners,  plater  girls,  and  the  like. 

Occupations  of  superintendence  include  superintendents,  foremen,  as- 
sistant foremen,  tour  bosses  (those  who  in  alternate  weeks  change  from 
day  to  night  work),  and  their  assistants,  and  head  men  of  various  depart- 
ments, rooms,  machines,  and  processes. 

As  in  other  mills,  there  are  carpenters,  electricians,  engineers,  firemen, 
machinists,  blacksmiths,   millwrights,   masons,  painters,   and  steamfitters 
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to  keep  the  buildings  and  machinery  in  repair,  heat  and  light  the  mill,  and 
keep  the  motive  power  going,  and  drivers  or  teamsters  to  con\ey  mate- 
rials and  products.    Helpers  and  boys  do  heavy  work  and  errands. 
These  occupations  also  fall  naturally  into  three  groups: 

(1)  The  skilled  occupations,  including  blacksmiths,  boilermakers, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  electricians,  engineers,  machinists,  millwrights, 
pipe  fitters,  etc. 

(2)  The  semi-skilled  occupations  which  include  the  helpers  to  a  number 
of  occupations  shown  above,  and  in  addition  oilers  and  wipers,  etc. 

(3)  The  unskilled  occupations  which  include  stationary  firemen  and 
laborers. 

In  the  following  description  of  occupations  the  main  occupation  name 
shown  represents  the  term  retained  in  the  report  and  under  which  data  as 
to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  are  presented.  The  names  shown  in  paren- 
thesis represent  the  most  important  minor  occupations  included  under  the 
name  used  in  this  report  as  well  as  other  term^s  used  in  various  mills  to 
indicate  the  same  class  of  work.  The  occupations  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

A.     Productive  Occupations. 

BACKTENDERS. 
(Including  Second  Hands,  Machine  Tenders'  Helpers,  Spare  Machine  Tenders.) 

Second  hands  and  machine  tenders'  helpers  are  the  same  as  backten- 
ders  who  help  the  machine  tender.  Spare  machine  tenders  are  generallj'' 
extra  men  employed  as  "  backtenders "  who  serve  as  machine  tenders  in 
the  absence  of  regular  men. 

BEATERMEN. 
(Including  Head  Beatermen,  Beater  Rooxa  Foremen,  Head  Beaters,  Beating  Engineers, 
Beater  Engineers,  Beaters,  Paper  Engineers.) 

Have  charge  of  the  beating  engines  by  which  the  fibers  are  torn  apart 
and  drawn  out  to  their  full  extent. 


BEATERMEN' S   HELPERS. 
(Including  Beating  Engineers'  Helpers,  Beater  Engineers'  Helpers,  Beater  Helpers, 

Paper  Engineers'  Helpers.) 

Assist  the  beatermen  in  their  duties. 
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BLEACHERMEN. 
(Including  Bleachers,  Bleachers'  Helpers,  Bleach  Boilermen,  Bleach  Dissolvers,  Bleach 
Mixers,  Bleach  Foremen,  Bleach  Boiler  Fillers,  Bleach  Tenders,  Boiler  Packers, 
Boilermen's  Helpers,  Cookers,  Cookers'  Helpers,  Digestors,  Fillers,  Paper  Soakers, 
Paper  Stock  Fillers,  Rag  Packers,  Rotary  Fillers,  Assistant  Rotary  Fillers,  Rotary 
Stock  Men,  Rotary  Dumpers.) 

Bleach  dissolvers  and  bleach  mixers  prepare  the  bleaching  liquid. 
Bleach  foremen  are  in  charge  of  operation  of  bleaching.  Boiler  fillers, 
boiler  tenders,  boiler  packers,  cookers,  digestors,  fillers,  rag  packers,  and 
rotary  fillers  fill  and  tend  the  rotary  boilers  in  which  pulp  material  is 
being  made.  When  rags  are  used  they  are  pressed  into  the  boiler  and  left  to 
cook  for  some  hours,  often  over  night,  M'ithout  further  attention.  When 
wood  chips  are  used  the  boilers  are  filled  through  chutes  from  the  chip 
bins  on  the  floor  above  the  boilers.  The  tending  of  a  rotary  in  which  chips 
are  cooking  is  an  operation  requiring  constant  attention.  The  object  in 
both  cases  is  to  thoroughly  digest  the  material  as  well  as  to  remove  all 
fatty  and  greasy  substances  and  to  dissolve  all  matter,  such  as  starch  and 
size,  that  may  be  present.  Rotary  stock  men  and  rotary  dumpers  empty 
the  rotary  boilers  when  the  contents  are  properly  cooked  or  digested,  and 
also  shovel  this  cooked  or  digested  stock  into  vehicles  in  which  it  is  re- 
moved for  further  operation. 

CALENDERMEN,    HEAD. 
(Including  Boss  Calendermen,  Calender  Overseers,  Foremen  Supercalendars.) 

Head  calendermen  and  their  assistants  have  charge  of  a  number  of 
calenders,  each  consisting  of  several  metal,  paper,  or  cotton  rollers  ar- 
ranged in  a  stack  one  above  the  other.  This  machine  gives  a  smooth  sur- 
face to  high  grade  papers. 

CALENDERMEN. 

(Including  Calenderers,  Calender  Runners,  Stack  Calenderers,  Stack  Runners,  Sheet 

Calenderers,  Supercalendermen,  Calenderers  and  Cutters,  Stack  Men.) 

Run  the  paper  through  the  supercalenders  to  give  it  a  finish.  Put  the 
rolls  of  paper  on  the  winders  and  remove  them  when  the  paper  is  finished. 
They  are  sometimes  called  "runners"  and  their  assistants  "helpers". 

CALENDERMEN'S    HELPERS. 
(Including  Assistant  Calendermen,  Supercalendermen's  Helpers,  Sheet  Calenderers' 

Helpers.) 

Assist  calender  men  who  have  charge  of  the  stack  of  calenders. 
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CALENDER    GIRLS. 
(Including:  Calender  Room  Feeders,  Calender  Tenders.) 

Tend  sheet  calender  machine.  Each  sheet  calender  machine  is  tended 
by  two  calender  boys  or  girls  —  a  feeder  who  feeds  the  sheets  one  by  one 
into  the  machine  and  another  operative  who  removes  the  sheets;  the  two 
change  places  from  time  to  time. 

COUNTERS. 
(Including  Paper  Counters,  Assistant  Counters,  Counters'  Helpers.) 

After  the  sheets  of  paper  have  been  calendered  and  sorted,  the  coun- 
ters count  them  into  reams  by  hand  or  machine. 

CUTTERS,    PAPER. 
(Including  Cutters  and  Tiers,  Cutter  Men,  Slitters,  Cutter  Foremen,  Cutter  Assistant 

Foremen.) 

Receive  rolls  of  paper  from  the  machine  room  and  adjust  them  for 
cutting  into  sheets  on  the  cutting  machine  which  cuts  the  rolls  of  paper 
into  the  desired  size,  keep  the  cutters  in  working  order,  and  load  paper 
onto  trucks  as  it  comes  from  machine. 

CUTTERS'   HELPERS,    PAPER, 
(Including  Cutter  Girls,  Cutter  Boys.) 

Receive  sheets  on  tables  as  they  come  from  the  cutting  machine,  keep 
them  in  even  piles  for  the  counters,  and  take  out  the  imperfect  sheets. 

DRAINERMEN. 

(Including  Stock  Diggers,  Stock  Distributors,  Stock  Laborers,  Stock  Lifters,  Stock  Men, 

Half -stock  Men,  Pulp  Diggers,  Stock  Lifters  Foremen,  Pulp  Laborers.) 

Dig  the  pulp  out  of  the  drainers  where  the  stock  has  been  allowed  to 
drain  after  washing  and  bleaching.  Keep  the  drainers  in  condition. 
Put  half-stock  (washed  and  bleached  rags)  into  trucks,  then  carry  it  to  the 
beating  engines,  into  which  it  is  thrown  by  the  beatermen. 

DUSTERMEN. 
(Including  Threshers,  Threshermen,  Rag  Dusters,  Feeders,  Dust  Sorters.) 

Thresher  men  open  the  bales  of  rags  and  feed  them  into  the  thresher 
machine  which  separates  the  rags  and  beats  out  much  of  the  loose  dirt. 

FILTERMEN. 
(Including  Filterers,  Filter  Plant  Engineers,  Filter  Bed  Employees,  Filter  Engineers.) 

Clean  the  filters  and  keep  the  plant  in  condition.  Filter  engineers  have 
charge  of  filter  plants  and  keep  them  in  good  running  condition. 
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FINISHERS,    HEAD. 

(Including  Finishing  Room  Foremen,  Boss  Finishers,  Assistant  Foremen — Finishing 

Room,  Superintendent  Finisher.) 

In  charge  of  the  finishing  room. 

FINISHERS. 
(Including  Roll  Finishers.) 

Wrap  the  paper  and  seal  the  packages;  a  roll  finisher  wraps  news  and 
other  papers  which  are  shipped  in  rolls  or  cases. 

FINISHING   DEPARTMENT   EMPLOYEES    (NOT    ELSEWHERE    SPECIFIED). 

Including  Box  Tenders,  Broke  Boys,  Broke  Girls,  Counters'  Assistants,  Crepe  Machine 
Operators,  Crepe  Machine  Helpers,  Embossers,  Finishers"  Helpers,  Pasting  Fore- 
men, Boss  Pasters,  Head  Pasters,  Pasting  Machine  Operators,  Pasters'  Helpers, 
Reversers,  Ruling  Machine  Girls,  Ruler  Girls,  Rulers'  Helpers,  Sample  Girls,  Sample 
Makers,  Samplers,  Scalers,  Shaving  Boys,  Sorters'  Helpers,  "Waste  Paper  Girls, 
"Waterproofers,  "Waterproofers  —  Foremen.) 

Miscellaneous  employees  in  the  finishing  room. 

FLAT   SORTERS,   HEAD. 
(Including  Boss  Sorters,  Sorter  Foremen.) 

Oversee  the  work  of  the  sorters  and  inspect  paper. 

FLAT    SORTERS. 

(Including  Sorters,  Paper  Sorters,  Boss  Sorters,  Calender  Sorters,  Sorters  and  Counters, 
Sorters  and  Cutters,  Analyzers,  Sorters'  Helpers.) 

Carry  paper  from  the  finishing  machines  and  cutters  to  the  sorters, 
who  sort  the  sheets  after  calendering  and  throw  out  all  the  imperfect  ones. 

FOREMEN    (NOT   SPECIFIED). 
(Including  Assistant  Foremen,  Pulp  Mill  Foremen,  Night  Overseers,  "Wood  Mill  Fore- 
men, Night  Foremen.) 

Miscellaneous  classes  of  foremen,  in  none  of  which  were  there  enough 
employees  to  justify  their  being  classed  separately. 

GRINDERS. 
(Including  Grindermen  and  Grinder  Tenders.) 

In  the  mechanical  process  a  grinder  grinds  the  blocks  of  wood  with  an 
upright  millstone  against  the  side  of  which  they  are  pressed.  This  reduces 
the  wood  to  a  pulp  which  is  carried  away  into  a  tank  by  water  constantly 
running  over  the  stones.  The  pulp  thus  formed  is  usually  run  through  a 
wet  machine  and  is  shipped  in  thick  sheets  to  a  paper  mill  as  raw  paper 
stock. 
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HELPERS. 
(Including  General  Helpers,  Utility  Men,  Handy  Men,  Lumpers,  Spare  Helpers,  All 

Round  Helpers.) 

Men  who  assist  in  various  operations. 

JOGGERS. 

(Including  Setter s-up.) 

Jar  bunches  of  loft-dried  sheets  by  striking  their  edges  on  a  table  so  as 
to  bring  all  the  edges  to  the  same  level. 

LOFT   FOREMEN. 
(Including  Head  Loftmen.) 

Have  charge  of  the  paper  as  it  comes  from  the  paper  machine,  seeing 
that  it  is  hung  and  dried,  jogged,  and  piled  for  seasoning. 

Paper  intended  to  be  loft-dried  is  cut  by  the  paper  machine  immedi- 
ately after  sizing  and  while  still  wet.  The  sheets  of  wet  sized  paper  are 
then  hung  squarely  and  evenly  over  poles  in  a  loft  by  hangers  or  loftmen 
who  work  very  rapidly  and  with  great  deftness.  AVhen  the  loft  is  filled,  a 
draught  of  hot  air  is  turned  on  or  steam  is  admitted  by  pipes  in  the  loft, 
and  the  temperature  kept  at  100°  Fahrenheit  for  several  days.  This  slow 
drying  gives  to  the  paper  a  texture  which  can  not  be  obtained  by  a  rapid 
process. 

LOFTMEN. 
(Including  Pullers,  Hangers,  Loft  Helpers,  Dampeners,  Bay  Men.) 

Hangers  or  loftmen  hang  sheets  of  wet  sized  paper  which  are  to  be 
loft-dried  over  poles  in  the  loft. 

Stick  boys  keep  boxes  full  of  sticks  for  festooning  surface-coated  paper 
on  racks  to  dry. 

Pullers  or  baymen  remove  the  loft-dried  paper  from  the  poles  when 
it  is  dry.  During  the  process  of  drying  they  open  the  bunches  of  paper 
in  order  that  the  air  may  get  between  the  sheets.  Dampeners  is  another 
name  sometimes  used  for  hangers  and  pullers. 

MACHINE   TENDERS. 
(Including  Head  Machine  Tenders,  Foremen  Machine  Tenders.) 

Have  charge  of  the  entire  paper-making  machine  which  manufactvires 
the  fluid  pulp  into  finished  dry  paper,  or  Avet  sized  paper,  if  it  is  to  be  loft- 
dried. 

OVERLOOKERS. 
(Including  Inspectors,  Rag  Overlookers,  Head  Sorters  —  Rag  Room,  Boss  Overlookers, 

Overseers,  Table*  Girls.) 

Inspect  work  of  rag  sorters. 
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PLATERMEN. 
(Including  Head  Platermen,  Plater  Bosses,  Plater  Foremen.) 

Put  the  packets  arranged  by  the  platers  between  heavy  rollers  where 
they  are  rolled  back  and  forth  to  give  the  paper  a  finish. 

PLATERS. 

(Including  Plater  Girls,  Platers'  Helpers.) 

Arrange  the  sheets  of  paper  to  be  plated  into  a  book-like  packet,  the 
sheets  of  paper  alternating  with  sheets  of  zinc,  or  with  sheets  of  cloth,  the 
finish  of  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  paper;  also  undo  the  books  and 
sort  the  paper  after  the  finish  is  put  on  by  the  platermen. 

PULP-MILL   EMPLOYEES    (NOT   ELSEWHERE    SPECIFIEDj. 

(Including  Acid  Men,  Barking  Machine  Tenders,  Block  Handlers,  Blow  Pit  Men,  Chip- 

pers,  Cutting-oflE  Men,  Hog  House  Men,  Knot  Borers,  Lime  Burners,  Pit  Boys, 

Pressmen,  Sawyers,  Slab  and  Log  Men,  Splitters,  Sulphur  Burners,  Wet  Machine 

Tenders,  Wire   Straighteners,  Wood  Inspectors,   Wood  Preparers,  Woodworkers.) 

Miscellaneous  occvipations,  in  none  of  which  were  there  enough  em- 
ployees to  justify  their  being  classed  separately. 

RAG   CUTTERS. 
(Including  Rag  Shredders,  Cutters'  Helpers,  Head  Cutters,  Bench  Workers.) 

Men  feed  rags  into  machines  equipped  with  revolving  knives  which  cut 
them  into  small  pieces. 

RAG  ROOM  FOREMEN. 
(Including  Rag  Room  Boss,  Rag. Boss,  Assistant  Foremen  —  Rag  Room.) 

Men  and  women  in  charge  of  the  rag  room. 

RAG   ROOM   EMPLOYEES    (NOT   ELSEWHERE   SPECIFIED). 

(Including  Bale  Openers,  Basket  Men,  Dustermen's  Helpers,  Rag  Boys,  Rag  Cutters' 

Helpers,  Rag  Distributors,  Receiving  Clerks'  Helpers,  Table  Tenders,  Waste  Balers.) 

Men  who  work  in  the  rag  room  handling  rags  in  different  capacities, 
such  as  bringing  rags  from  the  stock  house  to  the  rag  room,  opening  bales, 
putting  rags  in  the  duster  or  thresher,  storing  dusted  rags  in  bins,  dis- 
tributing unsorted  rags  to  the  women  rag  sorters. 

RAG   SORTERS. 
(Including  Table  Girls,  Stock  Sorters.) 

Sort  the  rags  according  to  quality  and  color,  and,  by  drawing  them 
over  the  scythe  blades  open  up  seams,  remove  all  buttons,  hooks,  eyes, 
and  other  hard  substances. 
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REEL   BOYS. 
(Including  Reelers,  Reeler  Boys.) 

Wind  upon  reels  paper  which  has  been  dried  on  drying  cylinders  in- 
stead of  being  loft-dried  —  usually  the  cheaper  grades  of  writing  paper  — 
and  deliver  reels  when  full  of  paper  to  cutting  or  trimming  machines. 

RULERS. 
(Including  Ruling  Machine  Operators,  Ruling  Machine  Tenders,  Boss  Rulers.) 

Operate  machines  which  rule  writing  paper,  ledger  paper,  etc. 

SCREENMEN. 
(Including  Screen  Boys,  Head  Screenmen's  Helpers,  Head  Screenmen,   Screenmen, 

Screen  Tenders.) 

Pulp:  Put  the  wood  through  screens  to  remove  any  hard  masses  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  disintegrated. 

Paper:  Remove  coarse  material  which  collects  on  the  screen  through 
which  the  pulp  is  drawn  when  taken  from  the  beating  engine. 

SHAVING   SORTERS. 
(Including  Broken  Sorters,  Old  Paper  Sorters,  Paper  Shavers,  Shavers,  Shaving  Foremen, 
Shaving  Helpers,  Shaving  Men,  Shaving  Soakers,  Shaving  Sorters,  Shaving  Tub  Men, 
Shaving  Tub  Tenders,  Waste  Collectors,  Waste  Paper  Girls.) 

Men  or  women  who  take  the  paper  cuttings  or  trimmings  and  put 
them  to  soak  in  a  tub  of  hot  water,  sorting  them  as  they  put  them  in  to 
eliminate  dirty  pieces  and  any  other  refuse,  in  preparation  for  utilization 
as  raw  material  for  making  new  paper. 

SIZE  MAKERS. 
(Including  Size  Men,  Size  Grinders,  Size  Mixers,  Clay  Mixers.) 

Make  resin  size  by  boiling  resin  in  a  soda  ash  solution,  also  make  ani- 
mal size  by  mixing  the  ingredients  such  as  scraps  of  hide,  hoofs,  and  horns, 
and  boiling  them  in  water. 

THIRD   HANDS. 

Men  who  assist  the  machine  tenders  and  back  tenders  or  second  hands. 
On  the  larger  machines  fourth  hands  are  sometimes  employed. 

TRIMMERS. 
(Including  Knife  Men.) 

Trim  off  the  uneven  edges  and  cut  the  paper  to  the  desired  size  on 
power  paper  cutters. 

TRIMMERS'   HELPERS. 

(Including  Assistant  Trimmers.) 

Assist  the  trimmers. 

WASHERMEN. 
(Including  Washers,  Head  Washers,  Tour  Boss  — Washer  Room,  Washer  Engineers,  Fore- 
men— Washermen,  Washing  Machine  Men.) 

Have  charge  of  the  washing  engine  which  washes  and  bleaches  the  rags. 
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WASHERMEN'S    HELPERS. 
(Including  Washers'  Helpers,  Washer  Engineers'  Helpers.) 

Assist  the  washermen. 

WINDERS. 
(Including  Boss  Winders,  Winding  Machine  Tenders,   Rewinders,   Winders'  Helpers.) 

Operate  machines  on  which  paper  rolls  are  wound  or  rewound. 

PAPER   MANUFACTURING   DEPARTMENT   EMPLOYEES    (NOT   ELSEWHERE 

SPECIFIED). 
(Including  Brush  Machine  Foremen,  Color  Makers,  Color  Mixers,  Color  Mixers'  Helpers, 
Damp  Men,  Disk  Rollers,  Fourth  Hands,  Gluers,  Kneaders,  Linen  Layers,  Pasters, 
Pasters'  Helpers,  Pasting  Machine  Tenders,  Pasting  Machine  Bosses,  Reversers, 
Roll  Pasting  Machine  Tenders,  Sheet  Liners,  Sheet  Pasters,  Sprinklers.) 

Miscellaneous  occupations,  in  none  of  which  were  there  enough  em- 
ployees to  justify  their  being  classified  separately. 

B.     General  Occupations,  Producing  Departments. 

CLERKS. 
(Including  Foremen  Clerks,  Inventory  Clerks,  Receiving  Clerks,  Shipping  Clerks,  Assist- 
ant Shipping  Clerks,  Stock  Clerks,  Time  Keepers.) 

Employed  in  the  producing  departments  and  not  in  the  office. 

LABELERS. 
(Including  Box  Labelers,  Paper  Labelers,  Label  Girls,  Stencilers.) 

Paste  on  rolls  or  packages  of  paper  a  descriptive  label  or  stamp  them 

with  a  stamp. 

LABORERS. 
(Including  Carriers,  Lumpers.) 

Men  engaged  in  unskilled  manual  labor. 

PACKERS. 
(Including  Tiers,  Packers'  Helpers,  Bundlers,  Assistant  Packers,  Boss  Packers.) 

Pack  finished  paper. 

SEALERS. 
(Including  Sealers'  Helpers.) 

Wrap  and  seal  the  finished  paper  in  reams  or  packages. 

SHIPPERS. 

(Including  Head  Shippers.) 

Supervise  the  shipping  of  the  finished  product,  do  railroad  routing,  and 
are  held  generally  responsible  for  the  shipping  of  the  goods. 

SHIPPERS'    HELPERS. 
(Including  Assistant  Shippers.) 

Assist  the  shippers. 
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TRUCKMEN. 
(Including  Truckmen's  Helpers,  Truckers.) 

Carry  boxes,  rolls,  and  packages  on  hand  trucks. 

OTHER   OCCUPATIONS    (NOT   ELSEWHERE    SPECIFIED). 
(Including  Boys,  Elevator  Men,  Errand  Men,  Press  Feeders,  Pressmen,  Printers, 

Sweepers,  Weighers.) 

Miscellaneous  occupations  in  none  of  which  were  there  enough  em- 
ployees to  justify  their  being  classed  separately. 

C.     Power,  Mechaxical,  and  Yard  Force. 

BOXMAKERS    (WOODEN). 
(Including  Case  Makers,  Craters,  Boxmakers'  Helpers,  Case  Makers'  Helpers,  Nailers, 

Frame  Makers.) 

Make  wooden  boxes,  frames,  or  crates  for  packing  some  kinds  of  paper. 

CARPENTERS. 

Make  woodworking  repairs   about   the   mills.      In   the   smaller    mills 
also  serve  as  millwrights,  installing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  woodwork 

in  all  parts  of  the  buildings. 

ENGINEERS. 
(Including  Assistant  Engineers,  Chief  Engineers.) 

In  charge  of  the  power  plants. 

ENGINEERS'   HELPERS. 
(Including  Oilers,  Water  Tenders.) 

Assist  about  the  engine  room. 

FIREMEN. 
(Including  Head  Firemen.) 

Tend  the  fires  in  the  power  plant. 

FIREMEN  S   HELPERS. 
(Including  Coal  Passers,  Coal  Heavers,  Coal  Shovelers,  Coal  Wheelers.) 

Shovel  coal  into  fires;  deliver  coal  from  cars  and  yards  to  firerooms. 

MACHINISTS. 
(Including  Head  Machinists.) 

Keep  the  machines  in  repair. 

MILLWRIGHTS. 
(Including  Master  Mechanics,  Assistant  Master  Mechanics,  Head  Millwrights,  Head 

Repair  Men.) 

Generally  carpenters  or  machinists  who,  by  experience  around  mills, 
have  become  skilled  in  the  work  of  keeping  mills  in  repair.     Often  men 
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without  any  regular  training  as  carpenters  or  iron  workers  who  familiarize 
themselves  with  that  class  of  work  while  working  in  the  mill  in  some  other 
capacity. 

MILLWRIGHTS'   HELPERS. 
(Including  Assistant  Millwrights,  Master  Mechanics'  Helpers,  Repair  Men.) 
Assist  the  millwrights  in  repair  work  about  the  mills. 

PAINTERS. 

Generally  a  man  skilled  in  the  mixing  and  handling  of  paints  who  does 
whatever  painting  may  be  necessary  on  buildings  or  machinery. 

PIPERS. 
(Including  Steamfitters,  Assistant  Steamfitters,  Plumbers,  Head  Pipers.) 

Fit  pipes  and  other  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  steam,  etc. 

TEAMSTERS. 
(Including  Drivers.) 

Convey  materials  and  products  to  and  from  the  mills  and  places  of 

shipment. 

WATCHMEN. 
(Including  Night  Watchmen,  Day  Watchmen,  and  excluding  Saturday  Night 

Watchmen.) 

Watch  over  buildings  to  protect  them  from  fire,  etc. 

YARD   FOREMEN. 
(Including  Outside  Bosses,  Assistant  Yard  Foremen,  Head  Yardmen,  Loader  Foremen.) 

Men  in  charge  of  those  who  do  the  rough  work  of  the  mill,  getting  in 
stock,  taking  out  cases,  etc. 

YARDMEN. 
(Including  Car  Loaders,  Freight  Handlers,  Freight  Men,  Loaders,  Outside  Men,  Plat- 
form Men,  Platform  Men's  Helpers,  Stock  Handlers,  Stock  Unloaders,  Storehouse 
Helpers,  Unloaders,  Yard  Helpers,  Yard  Laborers.) 

Unload  raw'  stock  in  bales  from  cars  and  store  it  in  stock  sheds;  deliver 
stock  to  sorting  and  cutting  rooms. 

OTHER  POWER,  MECHANICAL,  AND  YARD  OCCUPATIONS. 
(Including  Belt  Men,  Blacksmiths,  Blacksmiths'  Helpers,  Carpenters'  Helpers,  Chauf- 
feurs, Chauffeurs'  Helpers,  Core  Cleaners,  Coremakers  (wood),  Electricians,  Elec- 
tricians' Helpers,  Electric  Wiremen,  Gate  Keepers,  Gate  Tenders,  Knife  Grinders, 
Machinists'  Helpers,  Masons,  Pattern  Makers,  Pipers'  Helpers,  Sawyers,  Scythe 
Sharpeners,  Steamfitters'  Helpers,  Storekeepers,  Teamsters'  Helpers,  Water  Gate 
Men.) 

Miscellaneous  occupations,  in  none  of  which  were  there  enough  em- 
ployees to  justify  their  being  classified  separately. 
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VII. 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.    IMPORTANCE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP 

INDUSTRY. 

Included  in  the  classification  "paper  and  wood  pulp  industry"'  are  all 
those  establishments  which  manufacture  paper  exclusively,  pulp  exclu- 
sively, or  both  paper  and  pulp,  although  the  mills  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  paper  alone  largely  predominate.  This  branch  of  the  industry  was 
developed  and  brought  to  its  high  standard  of  efficiency  mainly  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  for  many  years  it  has  ranked  among  the  principal  manu- 
facturing activities  of  the  State.  In  1869,  1879,  and  1889,  when  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  that  of  pulp  were  treated  as  separate  industries, 
Massachusetts  led  all  other  States  in  the  value  of  paper  manufactured. 
Beginning  with  the  census  of  1899,  however,  the  two  branches  were  treated 
together  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  State  produced  comparatively 
little  wood  pulp  it  dropped  to  second  place,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
Of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  output  of  all  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the 
United  States,  Massachusetts  contributed  17.4  per  cent  in  1899,  17  per 
cent  in  1904,  and  15  per  cent  in  1909.  The  development  of  the  industry 
in  INIassachusetts  during  the  10  years  (1899-1909)  is  due  mainly  to  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  fine  paper  and  book  paper,  the  value  of 
which  formed  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  for  the  industry  in  1909. 

There  were,  in  1909,  31  States  represented  in  the  industry.  New  York 
being  the  most  important,  as  measured  by  value  of  product,  but  ranking 
second  in  average  number  of  wage-earners  and  in  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. Massachusetts  ranked  second  among  the  States  in  value  of 
product,  but  was  first  in  average  number  of  wage-earners  and  in  value 
added  by  manufacture.  In  the  period  1899  to  1909,  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  in  the  industry  in  Massachusetts  increased  41.8  per  cent  (53.0  per 
cent  in  the  United  States),  the  value  of  product  increased  81.1  per  cent 
(110.2  per  cent  in  the  United  States),  the  value  added  by  manufacture 
increased  73.6  per  cent  (80.0  per  cent  in  the  United  States),  the  amount 
paid  in  wages  increased  66.1  per  cent,  the  number  of  salaried  employees 
increased  64.0  per  cent,  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  increased  96.3  per 
cent  and  59.3  per  cent  in  capital  invested. 

Of  the  eight  States  which  reported  product  valued  at  $10,000,000  or 
over,  Michigan  showed  the  most  rapid  development  in  the  industry  during 
the  period  from  1899  to  1909,  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  that  State 
increasing  114.8  per  cent  and  the  value  of  product  230.1  per  cent.     Still 
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higher  percentages  of  increase  were  shown  for  West  Virginia  and  Virginia, 
in  which  States,  however,  the  industry  was  of  less  importance,  even  in 
1909.  In  general,  the  States  held  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  rank  with 
respect  to  value  of  product  in  1909  as  in  1904,  and  most  of  the  States  had 
the  same,  or  practically  the  same  rank  in  value  added  by  manufacture  in 
1909  as  in  value  of  product. 

The  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  ranks  fifth  among  the  industries  of 
3tlassachusetts  in  the  value  of  product,  fifth  in  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, fifth  in  capital  invested,  seventh  in  the  number  of  wage-earners 
employed,  seventh  in  the  amount  paid  in  wages,  and  19th  in  the  number 
of  establishments.  The  industry  comprised  3.0  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
goods  manufactured  in  Massachusetts,  3.0  per  cent  of  the  value  added  by 
manufacture,  4.0  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  3.0  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  employed,  2.2  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  in  wages, 
and  1.2  per  cent  of  the  number  of  establishments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments,  capital  in- 
vested, ^•alue  of  manufactured  product,  value  of  stock  and  materials  used, 
value  added  by  manufacture,  total  amount  of  wages  paid,  average  number 
of  wage-earners,  and  the  average  yearly  earnings  for  the  paper  and  wood 
pulp  industry  in  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1907  to  1912  inclusive. 


Table  26.  —  Statistics  of  Manufactures  —  Paper  and  Wood  Pulp  Industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1907-1912. 


Classificatiox. 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

Number    of    establish- 

menta. 

91                       92 

93 

88 

92 

89 

Capital  invested,    . 

$47,595,413.00  $46,050,733.00 

$43,213,739.00 

$42,523,682.00 

$28,986,844.00 

$27,987,312.00 

Value  of  manufactured 

product. 

$47,228,049.00   $44,951,237.00 

$43,020,325.00 

$40,096,713.00 

$32,087,321.00 

$42,707,680.00 

Value  of  stock  and  ma- 

! 

terials  U3ed, 

$29,000,736.00   $27,258,974.00 

$25,869,769.00 

$22,349,613.00 

$18,093,119.00 

$23,927,908.00 

Value  added  bv  manu- 

facture. 

$18,227,313.00   $17,692,263.00 

$17,150,556.00 

$17,747,100.00 

$13,994,202.00 

$18,779,772.00 

Total  amount  of  wages 

paid $7,791,973.00  i  $7,169,660.00 

86,871,253.00 

$6,541,636.00 

$5,569,968.00 

$6,735,401.00 

A  verage  nu  mber  of  wage- 

earners.                 .        .           14,096                13,811 

13,382 

12,848 

11,390 

13.546 

Average  yearly  earnings,               $552.78               S519.13 

$513.47 

$509.16 

$489.02 

$497.22 

In  comparing  the  statistics  presented  in  the  preceding  table  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  year  1907  was  the  year  of  normal  prosperous 
condition  before  the  financial  depression,  which  marked  the  closing  months 
of  that  year,  began  to  have  its  distressing  effect.  The  recovery  of  Massa- 
chusetts industries  from  the  effect  of  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  was  sub- 
stantially completed  by  1910. 

The  value  added  by  manufacture  is  obtained  by  deducting  the  cost  of 
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materials  used  from  the  gross  product.  In  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  in- 
dustry the  value  added  by  manufacture  in  1912  was  $18,227,313  or  38.6 
per  cent  of  the  gross  value.  The  percentages  for  previous  years  were  39.4 
in  1911,  39.9  in  1910,  44.3  in  1909,  43.6  in  1908,  and  44.0  in  1907. 

2.    PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  average  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  operation  of  paper  and 
wood  pulp  mills  in  Massachusetts  during  1909,  the  census  year,  was 
13,742,  of  whom  12,848,  or  93.5  per  cent  (90.7  per  cent  in  "  all  industries"), 
were  wage-earners,  292,  or  2.1  per  cent  (3.7  per  cent  in  "all  industries"), 
were  proprietors  and  oflBcials,  and  602,  or  4.4  per  cent  (5.6  per  cent  in  "  all 
industries  "),  were  clerks,  this  class  including  other  subordinate  salaried 
employees. 

The  average  number  of  wage-earners  distributed  by  sex  and  age  is  not 
shown  for  the  individual  States  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  but  these  reports  do  show  such  a  distribution  of  the  number 
employed  on  December  15,  or  the  nearest  representative  day.  Female 
wage-earners  were  reported  as  employed  in  26  States,  the  largest  number, 
4,618,  being  reported  for  Massachusetts  and  the  next  largest  number,  961, 
for  Wisconsin.  On  December  15,  1909,  65.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  males  and  34.7  per  cent  were  females.  The  number  of  wage- 
earners  in  this  industry  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  Massachusetts 
was  132,  or  practically  one-half  of  the  total  for  the  entire  United  States. 

With  reference  to  the  variation  in  employment  by  months  in  the  industry 
in  1912,  December  was  the  month  of  maximum  employment,  while  in  1911 
the  average  number  employed  in  this  month  was  0.6  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  number  (13,965)  employed  in  the  month  of  maximum  employment 
(November).  Data  were  also  obtained  from  manufacturers  showing  the 
actual  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  on 
the  14th  day  of  December,  1911  and  1912.  The  actual  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  on  December  14,  1912  exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding 
date  in  1911  by  446. 

The  annual  reports  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  published  by 
this  Bureau,  show  the  number  of  persons  employed  each  month.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  monthly  demand  for  workers  show  the  discontinuous 
demand  for  labor  and  are  valuable  on  this  account;  they  do  not  show  how 
many  are  unemployed  during  any  month,  as  the  workers  may  find  em- 
ployment in  other  lines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuaticms  month  by  month  for  the 
six  years  1907-1912. 
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Table  27.  —  Percentage  of  the  Maximum  Number  Employed  in  the  Paper  and  Wood 
Pulp  Mills  of  Massachusetts  ivho  were  not  so  Employed  During  Each  Month  of  the 
Years  1907-1912. 

Note.  —  The  figures  in  italics  show  the  months  of  minimum  employment. 


Percentage  Unemployed 

Months. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

January, 

Februarj-, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September 

October, 

November 

December, 

1.2 

0.2 
0.4 
1.4 
1.1 
4.5 
5.3 
3.4 
1.9 
1.3 
7.9 

4.4 
3.5 
4.3 
6.2 
6.4 
7.7 

12.1 
9.2 

10.3 
4.0 
2.7 

4.7 
3.8 
3.6 
4.2 
3.1 
3.0 
4.7 
3.4 
2.5 
1.2 
1.0 

3.0 
2.2 
2!2 
1.6 
1.3 
1.3 
3.7 
.5.8 
2.7 
2.1 
0.5 

2.2 
0.8 
0.3 
0.5 
0.2 
1.1 
2.3 
2.5 
1.7 
1.0 

0.6 

4.7 
3.7 
2.5 
2.9 
2.6 
0.2 
0.5 
2.4 
1.2 
0.1 
0.5 

Comparatively  little  fluctuation  (not  over  five  per  cent  in  any  one 
month)  occurred  throughout  the  year  1912  in  the  number  of  wage-earners 
employed,  although  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  v/age-earners 
from  June  to  December,  as  compared  with  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  each  month  for  all 
industries  in  Massachusetts  in  1912  varied  from  590,336  to  632,739. 


3.    WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN   1912. 

The  average  amount  earned  by  all  employees  in  the  paper  mills  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  pay-week  ending  nearest  to  October  1,  1912,  was 
found  by  our  inquiry  into  the  ^ctual  earnings,  as  shown  by  the  pay-rolls, 
to  have  been  $10.93,  an  average  which  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
average  yearly  earnings  ($552.78)  for  the  year  1912,  published  in  our  An- 
nual Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  1912  and  computed  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year  by  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  $552.78, 
if  divided  by  52  weeks,  gives  average  weekly  earnings  of  $10.63,  and  if 
divided  by  50  weeks  (allowing  for  two  weeks'  vacation)  gives  an  average 
of  $11.06. 

These  averages,  while  useful  in  making  certain  comparisons,  do  not  in 
themselves  afford  very  much  information  regarding  the  individual  earning 
capacity  of  men  or  women,  and,  in  order  that  fuller  information  on  this 
point  may  be  available,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the 
percentage  of  employees  receiving  each  classified  amount  {Rates)  in  the 
years  1897,  1907,  1908,  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  as  published  in  our  Annual 
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Reports  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  and  the  number  earning  each 
classified  amount  in  the  pay-week  ending  nearest  to  October  1,  1912,  as 
shown  by  the  pay-rolls. 


Table  28.  —  Percentage  of  Einployees  whose  Rates  of  Wages  and  Earnings  were  Less  or 
More  than  Certain  Specified  Amounts  in  Specified  Years. 


Total 

Years. 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Under 

$3 

Under 

$5 

Under 
$6 

Under 

$8 

Under 
$10 

Under 
$12 

Under 
$15 

$15 
and 
Over 

$20 
and 
Over 

$25 
and 
Over 

Rates,  1897, 

_ 

12.2 

23.7 

49.1 

72.7 

81.5 

91.5 

8.5 

1.6 

_ 

Rates,  1907, 

13,457 

1.2 

4.1 

12.0 

37.5 

61.6 

77.7 

88.5 

11.5 

2.9 

0.7 

Rates,  1908, 

i   13,218 

1.0 

3.4 

9.4 

34.2 

57.7 

76.6 

88.2 

11.8 

2.8 

0.6 

Rates,  1910, 

14,253 

0.5 

2.8 

7.3 

29.8 

55.2 

75.4 

87.6 

12.4 

3.1 

0.8 

Rates,  1911, 

1    14,058 

0.5 

1.5 

6.1 

27.1 

53.9 

74.6 

87.1 

12.9 

3.2 

0.9 

Rates,  1912, 

1   15,003 

0.2 

1.0 

3.4 

22.9 

46.9 

69.4 

84.5 

15.5 

4.2 

1.0 

Earnings,  1912, 

!   13,871 

1.5 

5.3 

9.4 

26.8 

46.0 

66.9 

82.8 

17.2 

5.4 

1.3 

Earnings,  full  time,  1912, 

7,622 

- 

0.2 

1.0 

17.7 

39.3 

66.2 

82.8 

17.2 

4.6 

1.1 

4.    ANNUAL  EARNINGS. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  persons  paid  wages  in  the  year  1912 
was  14,096,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year  was 
$7,791,973,  an  amount  which,  if  divided  by  the  average  weekly  number 
employed,  yields  average  annual  earnings  of  $552.78  per  employee  in  the 
paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  as  compared  with  $551.36  for  "all  in- 
dustries." 

On  the  same  basis,  the  average  annual  earnings  for  the  past  six  years 
would  be  as  follows: 


Years. 


Paper  and  Wood 
Pulp  Industry 


All  Industries 


1907, 
1908, 
1909, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 


$497.22 
489.02 
509.16 
513.47 
519.13 
552.78 


$515.18 
510.71 
515.21 
526.92 
532.76 
551.36 


5.    DAYS  IN  OPERATION. 

The  total  number  of  working  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays, 
was  304  in  1911  and  306  in  1912.  In  "all  industries"  the  establishments 
were  run  during  1912  for  an  average  of  291.8  days  as  against  282.5  in  1911. 
Employment  was,  therefore,  appreciably  better  in  1912,  since  there  was  a 
little  over  two  weeks'  (14.2  days)  lost  time  as  against  nearly  four  weeks  of 
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idleness  (21.5  days)  in  the  preceding  12  months.  In  the  paper  and  wood 
pulp  industry  employment  was  not  so  good  as  in  "all  industries",  the 
average  running  time  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  being  275  in 
1912,  or  over  five  weeks'  (31  days)  lost  time,  and  263.3,  or  nearly  seven 
weeks'  (40.7  days)  lost  time  in  1911. 

6.    HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Nearly  three-fourths  (71.5  per  cent)  of  the  wage-earners  employed  in 
the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1909  were  in 
mills  where  the  prevailing  hours  were  60  or  more  a  week,  as  compared 
with  54.3  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  in  Massachusetts.  The  largest 
group  of  employees  was  that  made  up  of  wage-earners  in  establishments 
where  the  prevailing  hours  were  60  a  week  both  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States.  The  second  largest  group  was  made  up  of  those  working 
between  54  and  60  hours  in  Massachusetts  and  72  hours  or  over  in  the 
United  States.  The  group  working  60  hours  a  week  was  the  most  im- 
portant in  seven  ^  of  the  20  States  for  which  figures  were  presented  in 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  the  commonest  working  time  was 
more  than  60  but  less  than  72  hours  a  week,  while  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina  it  was  72  hours  and  over. 
These  figures  are  instructive  in  any  consideration  of  the  conditions  which 
the  Massachusetts  mills  must  meet  in  competing  with  the  mills  of  other 
States. 

7.    CHARACTER  OF  OWNERSHIP. 

The  corporate  form  of  industrial  organization  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry.    In  1912  in  Massachusetts 

84.7  per  cent  of  the  total  product  was  turned  out  by  corporations  as  com- 
pared with  80.8  per  cent  in  all  industries  in  the  Commonwealth,  86.9  per 
cent  in  the  paper  mills  in  1909,  and  92.8  per  cent  in  the  paper  industry  in 
the  United  States  in  1909.  In  1912,  7.8  per  cent  of  the  product  in  Massa- 
chusetts paper  mills  was  turned  out  by  private  firms  and  7.5  per  cent  by 
individuals,  as  compared  with  10.6  per  cent  and  7.9  per  cent,  respectively, 
for  "all  industries". 

In  1909,  of  the  total  number  of  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  81.5 
per  cent  were  under  corporate  ownership,  as  compared  with  77.1  per  cent 
in  1904.    In  1909  the  value  of  product  of  these  establishments  represented 

92.8  per  cent  of  the  total  and  in  1904,  89.9  per  cent.     There  were  1,912 

^  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
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wage-earners,  or  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  employed  in  establishments 
under  individual  ownership;  3,524,  or  4.6  per  cent,  in  those  under  firm 
ownership;  and  70,542,  or  92.9  per  cent,  in  those  owned  by  corporations 
(including  those  under  "other"  ownership). 

8.    LOCATION  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  paper  and  wood 
pulp  mills  included  in  this  Bureau's  inquiry  into  earnings  and  hours  were 
located  in  the  smaller  sized  cities  and  towns. 


Table  29.  — ■  Percentage  of  Establishments,  Wage-Earners,  Value  of  Product,  and  Vahie 
Added  hy  Manufacture  in  Cities  and  Towns  of  Specified  Population. 


Value 

Population. 

Establish- 

Wage- 

Value  of 

Added  by 

ments 

Earners 

Product 

Manu- 

facture 

The  State. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  3,000 

21.5 

11.5 

10.9 

10.1 

3,000-  5,000,      . 

20.2 

17.2 

18.7 

21.5 

5,000-10,000.      . 

9.5 

12.3 

10.5 

*     12.1 

10,000-20,000.      . 

7.1 

5.9 

4.0 

4.1 

20,000-50,000,      . 

9.5 

13.1 

20.2 

17.0 

50,000-75,000,      . 

26.2 

33.4 

29.4 

30.2 

75,000  and  over. 

6.0 

6.6 

6.3 

5.0 

Holyoke  is  the  center  of  the  paper  industry  in  this  Commomvealth  and 
also  the  leading  city  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  paper. 
The  value  of  products  of  the  Holyoke  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  1912  was 
$13,706,646,  which  represented  29.0  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products 
reported  for  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  of  Massachusetts. 


9.    CLASSIFICATION  OF  PAPER  MILLS  BY  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT. 

In  1909,  of  the  88  establishments  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  in 
Massachusetts,  four,  or  4.5  per  cent,  had  a  value  of  product  of  $1,000,000 
and  over,  as  compared  with  6.4  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States  and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  establishments  in  "all  industries" 
in  Massachusetts.  These  establishments  manufacturing  paper  and  pulp  in 
Massachusetts,  however,  employed  an  average  of  2,072  wage-earners,  or 
16.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  all  establishments,  and  reported  23.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  product  and  24.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
added  by  manufacture.  The  great  bulk  of  the  manufacturing  was  done  in 
establishments  having  product  valued  at  $100,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000. 

During  the  five  years  from  1904  to  1909  there  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease (as  measured  by  V9,lue  of  product)  in  the  relative  importance  of 
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the  largest  establishments  —  those  reporting  product  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  in  value  —  from  17.7  per  cent  in  1904  to  24.4  per  cent  in  1909, 
and  a  decrease  in  that  of  all  other  classes.  The  average  value  of  product 
per  establishment  increased  from  $367,954  in  1904  to  $455,647  in  1909,  or 
23.8  per  cent  ($247,983  to  $344,475  or  38.9  per  cent,  in  the  United  States), 
and  the  average  value  added  by  manufacture  increased  from  $161,666  to 
$201,670,  or  24.7  per  cent  ($101,792  to  $131,550,  or  29.2  per  cent,  in  the 
United  States).  The  average  amount  paid  in  wages  per  estabhshment 
showed  an  increase  from  $64,230  in  1904  to  $74,341  in  1909,  or  15.7  per  cent 
{$42,075  to  $52,516  in  the  United  States,  or  24.8  per  cent).  The  average 
amount  paid  in  salaries  per  establishment  showed  an  increase  from  $13,621 
in  1904  to  $19,205  in  1909,  or  41.0  per  cent  {$8,012  to  $12,239  in  the  United 
States,  or  52.8  per  cent).  The  average  number  of  wage-earners  per  estab- 
lishment showed  an  increase  from  134  in  1904  to  146  in  1909,  or  9.0  per 
cent  (86.7  to  97.8,  or  12.8  per  cent  in  the  United  States). 


10.     CLASSIFICATION  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  BY  NUMBER  OF  WAGE- 
EARNERS. 

In  some  respects,  and  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  conditions 
under  which  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  work,  the  best  classification 
of  establishments  to  bring  out  the  feature  of  size  is  a  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  wage-earners  employed. 

Of  the  88  establishments  reported  in  1909,  two  employed  from  one  to 
five  wage-earners  each,  12  from  six  to  20,  12  from  21  to  50,  11  from  51  to 
100,  37  from  101  to  250,  12  from  251  to  500,  and  two  from  501  to  1,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  in- 
dustry of  Massachusetts,  88.9  per  cent  were  in  establishments  employing 
over  100  wage-earners  (73.7  in  the  United  States).  The  single  group  hav- 
ing the  largest  number  of  wage-earners  in  both  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States  was  the  group  comprising  the  establishments  employing 
from  101  to  250  wage-earners.  This  group  employed  6,379  wage-earners 
in  Massachusetts  or  49.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  the  United  States 
the  same  group  employed  27,473  wage-earners  or  36.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

11.    EXPENSES. 

The  census  figures  representing  expenses  do  not  purport  to  show  the 
total  cost  of  manufacture  since  they  take  no  account  of  interest  or  depre- 
ciation, hence  they  can  not  properly  be  used  for  determining  profits. 
Facts  of  interest  can  be  brought  out,  however,  concerning  the  relative 
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importance  of  the  different  classes  of  expenses  which  were  reported.  The 
following  table  shows  for  1909,  in  percentages,  the  distribution  of  expenses 
among  the  classes  indicated  for  "all  industries"  and  for  the  paper  and 
wood  pulp  industry. 


Table  30.  —  Percentage  Distribution  of  Expenses  in  "All  Industries"  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  Paper  and  Wood  Pulp  Industry  in  Massachusetts  and  Certain  Other 
States. 


States. 


Percentages  of  Total  Expenses  Reported 


Salaries 


Wages 


Materials 


Mis- 
cellaneous 
Expenses 


Massachusetts, 

Massachusetts, 

United  States,  . 

New  York, 

Maine, 

Wisconsin, 

Pennsylvania,    . 

Ohio, 

New  Hampshire, 

Michigan,   . 

New  Jersey, 

Connecticut, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia,    . 


All  Industries. 


Paper  and  Pulp  Mills. 


4.8 


4.9 
4.0 


3.3 
3.5 
3.2 
4.7 
3.8 
3.8 
3.4 
6  5 
6.9 
5.2 
3.9 


22. 


17.2 

15.4 
18.0 
17.1 
18.9 
15.6 
16.4 
17.2 
16.8 
18.1 
13.9 
19.4 


64.4 

69.7 

72.6 
70.0 
73.4 
65.1 
70.3 
71.9 
72.7 
67.9 
65.0 
72.3 
68.1 


9.5 


11.8 

9.1 

8.7 
8.5 
6.3 
11.3 
10.3 
7.9 
6.7 
8.8 
10.0 
8.6 


12.    ENGINES,  POWER,  AND  FUEL. 

The  total  amount  of  primary  power  used  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp 
industry  increased  from  104,954  horse  power  in  1904  to  115,792  in  1909, 
or  10.3  per  cent  (19.3  in  the  United  States).  Although  water  wheels  still 
supply  the  greater  part  of  the  power  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
wood  pulp  in  the  United  States,  such  power  is  now  of  secondary  impor- 
tance to  steam  engines  in  Massachusetts  and  is  even  represented  by  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total  primary  power  in  the  United  States  in  1909 
than  in  1904.  Some  part  of  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  increase  in  rented 
electric  power,  much  of  which  represents  water  power  transformed  into 
electrical  energy.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  relative  importance 
of  both  steam  engines  and  electric  motors  used  for  distributing  power  by 
means  of  current  generated  in  the  establishment. 


13.    FUEL  CONSUMED. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  water  power  in  the  paper  and  wood  pulp 
industry,  less  fuel  is  consumed  in  generating  power  than  would  otherwise 
be  required.    Bituminous  coal  was  the  principal  class  of  fuel  used,  465,347 
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tons  being  used  in  Massachusetts  in  1909.  The  largest  amount  was  re- 
ported by  New  York  (872,378  tons),  this  State  also  using  the  largest 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  (173,387  tons)  — Massachusetts,  69,131  tons. 

14.    MATERIALS  USED  IN  MANUFACTURE. 

Of  the  88  mills  in  the  State  engaged  in  this  industry  in  1909,  83  manu- 
factured paper  only,  four  made  both  paper  and  pulp,  and  one  produced 
pulp  only.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  industry  in  Massachusetts  during  1909,  1904,  and  1899, 
and  in  the  United  States  during  1909. 

Table  31.  —  Materials  Used  in  Manvfadure  of  Paper  in  Massachusetts  in  1899,  1904, 
and  1909,  in  the  United  States  in  1909,  and  Percentage  of  Materials  Used  in  the 
United  States  in  1909  which  were  used  in  Massachusetts. 


Materials. 


Total  Cost. 


Pulp  wood,  ....... 

Wood  pulp,  purchased:  -^ 

Total  tons, 

Total  cost, 

Ground: — 

Tons 

Cost 

Soda  fiber:  — 

Tons, 

Cost, 

Sulphite  fiber:  — 

Tons 

Cost, 

Other  chemical  fiber:  — 

Tons 

Cost 

Rags,  including  cotton  and  flax  waste  and 
sweepings:  — 

Tons 

Cost 

Old  and  waste  paper:  — 

Tons 

Cost,      .  _ 

Manila  stock,  including  jute  bagging,  rope, 
waste,  threads,  etc.:  — 

Tons 

Cost 

Fuel  and  rent  of  power,       .         .         .         . 
All  other  materials,      .        .        .        .        . 


Massachusetts 


1909 


$22,349,613 

$357,888 

143,905 
$6,762,838 

12,191 
$277,421 


38,434 
$1,731,456 


91,103 

$4,654,074 


2,177 
$99,887 


93,558 
$4,859,936 


106,216 
$1,861,709 


17,515 

$660,065 

$2,331,897 

$5,515,280 


1904 


$17,946,726 

$338,044 

120,937 
$5,048,371 

14,980 
$302,997 

39,991 

$1,712,642 

63,313 

$2,908,553 

2,653 
$124,179 


99,468 
$4,837,815 


60,424 
$1,009,927 


14,339 
$437,761 
1,815,681 
14,459,127 


1899 


$11,918,802 

$245,657 

85,304 
$3,278,705 

21,038 
$400,299 

25,493 
$1,069,036 

36,912 
$1,709,804 

1,861 
$99,566 


86,715 
$3,306,599 


42,866 
$815,272 


10,955 

$236,238 

$1,254,211 

$2,782,120 


United 
States 


1909 


$165,442,341 

$33,772,475 

1,241,914 
$43,861,357 

452,849 

$9,487,508 

154,626 

$6,862,864 

626,029 
$27,184,726 

8,410 
$326,259 


357,470 
$10,721,559 


983,882 
$13,691,120 


117,080 
$3,560,033 
$18,320,266 
$41,515,531 


Percentages 
of  Materials 

used  in 
Massachu- 
setts to 
Materials 

used 

in  United 

States  — 

1909 


13.5 
1.1 


11.6 
15.4 


2.7 
2.9 


24.9 

25.2 


14.6 
17.1 


25.9 
30.6 


26.2 
45.3 


10.8 
13.6 


15.0 
18.5 
12.7 
13.3 


Although  wood  pulp  purchased  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
tonnage  reported  than  any  other  kind  of  material  used,  there  has  been  a 
decided  increase  during  each  five-year  period  in  the  consumption  of  old 
and  waste  paper  and  manila  stock.  These,  together  with  rags,  including 
cotton  and  flax  waste  and  sweepings,  represent  a  very  large  proportion  of 
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the  weight  of  all  materials  used.  The  tonnage  of  rags  reported  in  1909 
was  greater  than  in  1899  but  less  than  in  1904,  when  33.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  rags  used  in  the  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  was 
reported  from  Massachusetts.  In  1909,  26.2  per  cent  of  the  rags  con- 
sumed in  the  industry  throughout  the  country,  15  per  cent  of  the  manila 
stock,  and  10.8  per  cent  of  the  old  and  waste  paper  were  used  by  the  mills 
of  this  Commonwealth.  The  large  amounts  shown  for  "all  other  mate- 
rials" includes  the  cost  of  such  items  as  chemicals,  sizing,  clay,  fuel,  rent 
of  power,  freight,  and  mill  supplies. 

15.    PRODUCTS  OF  PAPER  MILLS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various 
products  reported  for  Massachusetts  for  the  last  three  census  years  and 
for  the  United  States  for  1909. 


Table  32.  —  Products  of  Massachusetts  Paper  Mills  in  1899,  1904,  o-nd  1909,  of  United 
Staies  Paper  Mills  in  1909,  and  Percentage  of  Product  of  United  States  Mills  made 
in  Massachusetts  Mills. 


Products. 


Total  Value. 

Book,  cover,  plate,  and  coated  paper:  — 

Tons 

Value, 

Writing  and  other  fine  paper:  — 

Tons 

Value 

Wrapping  paper:  — 

Tons, 

Value,        ....... 

Boards:  — 

Tons 

Value, 

Building,  roofing,  sheathing,  and  asbestos 
paper:  — 

Tons 

Value, 

All  other  products 


Massachusetts 


1909 


1904 


$40,096,713 

125,269 
$10,500,994 

89,595 
$17,438,568 

16,362 
$1,900,385 

53,233 
$2,065,865 


14,602 
$1,870,079 
$6,320,822 


$32,012,247 

100,004 
$8,079,720 

80,775 
$14,971,411 

16,150 
$1,417,915 

27,020 
$1,338,346 


7,153 

$917,682 
$5,287,173 


1899 


United 
States 


1909 


$22,141,461 

55,465 
$4,495,334 

68,055 
$11,298,628 

22,238 
$1,441,291 

17,238 
$954,111 


$267,656,964 

694,905 
$54,798,840 

198,213 
$29,076,638 

763,067 
$42,220,391 

831,639 
$26,145,584 


14,372  ii  225,824 

$615,038    I      $9,251,368 

$3,337,059     $106,164,143 


Percentages 

of  Mas- 
sachusetts 
Product 
to  Entire 
Product 
of  United 

states,  1909 


15.0 


18.0 
19.2 


45.2 
60.0 


2.1 

4.5 


6.4 
8.0 


20.2 
6.0 


Book  paper  and  fine  paper  are  the  principal  products  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts paper  mills.  In  1909  Massachusetts  contributed  18  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  book  paper  and  45.2  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
writing  and  other  fine  paper  produced  in  the  LTnited  States.  The  corre- 
sponding proportions  for  fine  paper  in  1904  and  1899  were  55  per  cent  and 
60.4  per  cent,  respectively.    The  production  of  wrapping  paper  decreased 
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between  1899  and  1904,  while  that  of  boards  increased  steadily  during  the 
decade  and  the  value  of  building,  roofing,  sheathing,  and  asbestos  paper 
more  than  trebled. 

16.    EQUIPMENT. 

The  number  and  capacity  of  the  paper  machines,  the  number  of  diges- 
tors  and  grinders,  and  the  total  yearly  capacity  of  the  Massachusetts  mills 
in  pulp  and  in  paper  for  1909,  1904,  and  1899  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement. 

Table  33.  —  Equipment  used  in  Massachusetts  Paper  Mills  in  1899,  1904,  and  1909. 


Classes  of  Equipment. 


1909 

1904 

150 

157 

920 

862 

65 

44 

454 

264 

17 

17 

11 

18 

24,401 

31,110 

410,536 

331,680 

1899 


Paper  machines:  — 

Fourdrinier,  number,    . 

Capacity,  tons,  24  hours,  . 
Cylinder,  number, 
Capacity,  tons,  24  hours,  . 
Digesters,  number,  .... 
Grinders,  number,    .... 
Yearly  capacity  of  mills,  tons  of  pulp. 
Yearly  capacity  of  mills,  tons  of  paper, 


50 

1  _ 

21 

42 

31,920 

283,576 


I  Not  reported. 


In  general,  the  capacity  for  the  production  of  pulp  decreased  during 
the  decade  from  1899  to  1909  considered  as  a  whole,  w^hile  the  total  equip- 
ment and  capacity  for  the  production  of  paper  increased. 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

Both  Sexes. 


Total 

Aver- 

Number of  Employees  earning 

A  Week  — 

Occupation  Classifi- 

Num- 

age 

$5 

$6 

$8         $10 

$12 

$15 

$20 

cation. 

ber  of 

Weekly 

Under 

but 

but 

but       but 

but 

but 

but 

$25 

Em- 

Earn- 

$5 

under 

under 

under   under 

under 

under 

under 

and 

ployees 

ings 

$6 

$8 

$10         $12 

$15 

$20 

$25 

over 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

13,871 

$10.93 

737 

562 

2,416 

2,667 

2,893 

2,205 

1,636 

568 

187 

Full  time 

7,622 

11.36 

14 

61 

1,276 

1,641 

2,055 

1,265 

959 

269 

82 

Overtime,  .... 

2,302 

15.24 

- 

- 

34 

87 

493 

753 

546 

284 

105 

Undertime, 

2,919 

7.58 

608 

403 

727 

610 

274 

169 

114 

14 

Time  not  reported,    . 

1,028 

7.65 

115 

98 

379 

329 

71 

18 

17 

1 

- 

Time-workers,    . 

7,763 

10.68 

438 

295 

1,554 

1,572 

1,389 

1,295 

814 

278 

128 

Two-shift  workers,     . 

1,254 

12.89 

37 

8 

36 

193 

352 

315 

195 

98 

20 

Three-shift  workers. 

2,832 

12.99 

40 

13 

65 

384 

1,010 

530 

577 

177 

36 

Piece-workers,   . 

2,022 

7.81 

222 

246 

761 

518 

142 

65 

50 

15 

3 

Males. 


ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Under  16  years, 
16  years  and  over, 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported, 

Time-u'orkers,     . 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Tivo-shift  workers. 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Three-shift  workers. 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Piece-workers, 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported, 

PRODUCTIVE   OC- 
CUPATIONS. 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over 
Full  time,  . 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported, 

Time-workers,     . 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

Two-shift  workers, 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

Three-shift  workers. 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 


9,331 

$12.86 

192 

67 

275 

75 

6.96 

9 

4 

41 

9,256 

12.91 

183 

63 

234 

5,626 

12.77 

_ 

2 

63 

2,264 

15.37 

- 

- 

9 

1,411 

9.16 

192 

65 

203 

30 

15.25 

- 

- 

B,1U 

12.72 

114 

45 

173 

2,943 

12.54 

2 

63 

1,333 

- 

- 

- 

2 

868 

- 

114 

43 

108 

1,^H 

12.89 

S7 

8 

36 

842 

13.13 

- 

- 

260 

- 

- 

- 

7 

152 

- 

37 

8 

29 

2,83^ 

12.99 

J,0 

13 

65 

1,795 

12.87 

- 

660 

- 

- 

- 

- 

377 

- 

40 

13 

65 

101 

16.21 

1 

1 

1 

46 

16.76 

_ 

11 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

14 

- 

1 

1 

1 

30 

15.25 

- 

- 

6,566 

12.43 

138 

« 

221 

6.509 

12.^8 

130 

44 

186 

4,159 

12.63 

- 

1 

16 

1,325 

14.56 

- 

- 

9 

1,000 

9.06 

130 

43 

161 

25 

15.46 

- 

S,918 

12.13 

6Jf 

25 

95 

1,817 

12.43 

1 

16 

576 

- 

- 

- 

2 

525 

- 

64 

24 

77 

1,106 

12.70 

U 

8 

31 

755 

12.97 

-- 

216 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

135 

- 

34 

8 

24 

S,i09 

12.66 

32 

// 

60 

1,555 

12.58 

- 

_ 

523 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

331 

~ 

32 

11 

60 

1,512 

18 
1,494 

982 

74 

455 

1 

933 
623 
47 
263 

193 
140 
21 
32 

384 

218 

6 

160 


1 
1 

1,114 

1,103 

724 

49 

329 

1 

552 

372 

24 

156 

186 
139 
21 
26 

364 

213 

4 

147 


2,743 

2,161 

1,626 

568 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

2,742 

2,159 

1,626 

568 

2,019 

1,255 

954 

269 

493 

753 

546 

284 

227 

143 

112 

14 

4 

10 

14 

1 

U374 

1,286 

813 

278 

886 

781 

417 

102 

319 

400 

338 

168 

169 

105 

58 

8 

352 

315 

195 

98 

280 

208 

135 

70 

56 

91 

49 

25 

16 

16 

11 

3 

1,010 

530 

577 

177 

851 

251 

384 

88 

118 

259 

155 

89 

41 

20 

38 

7 

30 

41 

15 

2 

15 

18 

9 

- 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

4 

10 

14 

1 

2,140 

1,563 

906 

340 

2,H0 

1,563 

906 

340 

1,648 

936 

571 

219 

331 

521 

249 

113 

158 

98 

74 

7 

3 

8 

12 

1 

856 

837 

353 

90 

584 

547 

206 

57 

167 

220 

119 

32 

105 

70 

28 

1 

329 

263 

153 

86 

261 

171 

113 

65 

53 

77 

30 

18 

15 

15 

10 

3 

951 

4U 

366 

149 

803 

210 

238 

88 

111 

222 

96 

61 

37 

12 

32 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  — Continued. 

Males  — •  Continued. 


Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 


PRODUCTIVE   OCCU- 
PATIONS —  Con. 

Piece-workers, 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 
Time  not  reported, 

Backtenders. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 

Beatermen. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

Beatermen's  Helpers. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

Bleachermen 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,    . 

Calendermen,  Head. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers, 

Calendermen 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 

Calendermen's  Helpers 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


76 
32 
10 
9 
25 

521 

317 


32 
144 
345 

536 

356 
105 
75 

58 
206 
272 

735 

555 

81 

99 

9 

211 

515 


118 
54 
35 
3 
144 
38 
24 
4 

20 

19 
1 

16 
2 
2 

224 

133 
58 
33 
99 
11 

114 


Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 


$17.23 
18.02 


11.84 

11. .58 
14.07 
8.63 
10.74 
12,72 
11.58 

14.36 

14.77 
15.10 
11.37 
14.44 
13.25 
15.19 

10.31 

10.55 
12.47 
7.14 
11.40 
10.26 
10.31 

10.67 

10.63 
12.54 
7.65 
13.53 
10.66 
10.12 
11.09 
13.46 

18.17 

18.29 
15.89 
17.92 
18.15 
20.25 

12.86 

12.71 
15.73 
8.39 
13.99 
11.30 
12.02 

10.03 

10.40 
12.01 

7.32 
10.37 

8.30 
10.11 


Number  of  Employees  earning  a  Week  ■ 


Under 
$5 


$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

5 

10 

5 
2 

3 

1 
9 
2 
1 

7 

- 

8 

- 

8 

- 

5 
3 

9 

22 

9 

22 

4 
5 

2 
20 

1 

10 

- 

1 

1 

9 

1 

4 
6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 
1 

1 

3 

3 

9 

3 
1 

1 
1 

9' 
3 
4 
2 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 


$10 

but 

under 

$12 


100 

4 

44 

2 


1 
3 

219 

193 
12 
14 
11 
33 

175 


40 
37 
15 
10 
39 
43 

465 

429 

32 

4 

5 

122 

338 

98 

74 
19 


$12 

but 

under 

$15 


208 

115 

86 
7 

10 
93 
105 

134 

83 
34 
17 
23 
22 


20 


$15 

$20 

but 

but 

under 

under 

$20 

$25 

15 


14 

9 

4 

2 

4 

3 

12 

1 

38 

2 

3 

_ 

35 

2 

2 

_ 

11 

1 

25 

1 

173 

48 

39 

37 

17 

11 

17 

- 

19 

2 

57 

18 

97 

28 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Males  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 


Counters. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

Cutters,  Paper. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers, 


Cutters'  Helpers 
Paper. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers, 

Drainer  men. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 

Dustermen. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

Filtermen. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 

Finishers,  Head. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers. 


Finishers. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,    . 


Total 

Aver- 

Num- 

age 

ber  of 

Weekly 

Em- 

Earn- 

ployees 

ings 

59 

$13.18 

37 

13.55 

11 

12.93 

8 

10.28 

3 

17.25 

52 

12.30 

7 

19.71 

79 

11.08 

34 

11.66 

17 

13.57 

28 

8.87 

43 

11.65 

36 

10.40 

149 

9.01 

76 

10.13 

31 

10.27 

42 

6.08 

129 

9.38 

20 

6.68 

199 

10.74 

124 

10.81 

38 

12.76 

37 

8.43 

69 

11.06 

26 

11.27 

104 

10.40 

94 

9.88 

63 

10.00 

16 

10.83 

15 

8.37 

94 

9.88 

63 

11.51 

36 

10.79 

22 

13.91 

5 

6.12 

50 

11.31 

5 

10.59 

8 

13.33 

77 

20.84 

67 

21.07 

8 

21.05 

2 

12.38 

75 

20.87 

2 

19.82 

2H 

12.15 

146 

12.26 

46 

12.88 

19 

9.56 

171 

12.07 

29 

12.17 

7 

11.36 

4 

17.09 

Number  op  Emplotees  earning  a  Week  ■ 


Under 
$5 


14 


$5 

$6 

$8 

$10 

$12 

$15 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

$6 

$8 

$10 

$12 

$15 

$20 

_ 

1 

2 

8 

38 

6 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

29 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

1 

- 

1 

1 

6 

- 

3 
3 
3 

- 

1 

2 

8 

38 

_ 

1 

29 

19 

20 

7 

_ 

_ 

13 

7 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 

3 

- 

1 

16 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9 

11 

13 

7 

~ 

1 

20 

8 

7 

~ 

3 

14 

67 

37 

13 

1 

_ 

_ 

41 

25 

10 

_ 

- 

5 

11 

11 

3 

1 

3 

9 

15 

1 

- 

- 

2 

7 

63 

35 

13 

1 

1 

7 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

3 

48 

106 

37 

2 

_ 

_ 

19 

94 

11 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

10 

26 

2 

1 

3 

29 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

19 

31 

19 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

14 

7 

2 

- 

3 

28 

61 

11 

- 

_ 

3 

60 

29 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48 

15 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

13 

2 

- 

- 

3 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

60 

29 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

34 

18 

6 

- 

_ 

2 

29 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

31 

13 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

4 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

7 

36 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

33 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

34 
2 

1 

3 

14 

65 

102 

22 

_ 

2 

6 

47 

77 

13 

- 

- 

4 

9 

24 

8 

1 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

58 

80 

18 

- 

- 

5 

2 

18 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  — Continued. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Total 

Aver- 

Number of 

Employees  earning 

a  Week  — 

Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Under 
$5 

$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 

$25 

and 
over 

Finishing  Department 
Employees,  n.  e.  s. 

137 

$11.27 

2 

4 

10 

25 

48 

35 

10 

3 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers. 

71 
37 

29 

109 

22 

6 

11.09 
12.98 
9.55 
11.00 
12.16 
12.96 

2 
2 

4 
4 

7 

1 

2 

10 

13 
3 
9 

23 
2 

29 
17 

al 

9 
3 

18 
8 
9 

24 
9 
2 

4 
5 
1 

7 
2 
1 

3 
3 

~ 

Flat  Sorters,  Head. 

38 

13.43 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

26 

5 

1 

_ 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

34 

1 

3 

38 

13.35 
23.80 
10.92 
13.43 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

3 

2 
5 

26 
26 

5 

5 

1 
1 

- 

Flat  Sorters. 

51 

9.35 

6 

1 

1 

24 

12 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

33 

3 

15 

51 

10.24 
14.17 
6.45 
9.35 

6 
6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

18 

6 
24 

11 

1 

12 

4 
2 

6 

1 
1 

- 

- 

Foremen. 

47 

22.78 

~ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

12 

14 

17 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

37 
6 
4 

43 
4 

23.31 
25.06 
14.43 
22.50 
25.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

10 
1 
1 

12 

12 

2 

12 
2 

14 
3 

15 

J 

Grinders. 

42 

11.75 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

24 

7 

5 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers. 

28 
11 

3 
11 

2 
29 

10.95 
14.40 
9.48 
13.76 
13.50 
10.87 

- 

- 

- 

3 
3 

6 

22 
2 

3 

21 

3 

4 

4 
2 
1 

5 
4 
1 

- 

- 

Helpers,  n.  e.  s. 

169 

10.60 

4 

3 

8 

43 

70 

35 

6 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,  j.       ^. 

106 
38 
25 
139 
25 
2 
3 

10.59 
12.60 
7.59 
10.42 
10.85 
13.00 
15.46 

4 

3 

.  1 

3 
3 

2 

6 

8 

32 
3 
8 

37 
6 

54 
14 
2 
58 
12 

17 
16 
2 
26 
6 
2 
1 

1 
5 

4 

2 

- 

- 

Joggers. 

83 

11.77 

2 

_ 

1 

12 

26 

37 

5 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time  not  reported,    . 
Time-workers,  j  . 
Piece-workers,    . 

56 
5 

19 
3 

74 
9 

12.44 
11.76 
9.35 
14.59 
11.37 
15.04 

2 
2 

- 

1 

1 

2 
10 
12 

21 
2 
3 

26 

29 
3 
2 
3 

30 
7 

4 

1 

3 
2 

- 

- 

Loft  Foremen. 

36 

15.79 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

8 

26 

_ 

1 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,    . 

21 
11 

4 

34 

1 

1 

15.92 
16.35 
13.60 
15.45 
16.50 
26.81 

- 

- 

- 

_ 
1 
1 

- 

5 
2 
1 

8 

15 
9 
2 

25 
1 

- 

1 
1 
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VII.    Ill 


TABLE  A.— ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Males  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Number  of 

Employees  earning 

A  Week  — 

Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 

Under 
$5 

$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 

$25 

and 
over 

Loftmen. 

298 

$11.50 

3 

_ 

10 

30 

63 

175 

17 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers,    . 

187 
54 
57 

255 

15 

22 

6 

11.70 
13.30 
9.11 
11.34 
12.03 
12.15 
16.14 

3 
3 

- 

1 

9 
10 

17 

13 
30 

31 
7 
25 
53 
4 
6 

131 

37 

7 

150 

11 

13 

1 

7 
10 

9 

3 
5 

- 

- 

Maphine  Tenders. 

562 

19.25 

3 

2 

3 

10 

17 

29 

254 

199 

45 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,    . 

331 

149 

82 

53 

147 

360 

2 

19.20 
22.19 
14.12 
18.03 
19.84 
19.21 
16.11 

3 
3 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

8 

8 
2 
7 
7 
1 
9 

6 
8 
15 
5 

6 

18 

183 
32 
39 
13 
61 

178 
2 

124 
71 
4 
18 
65 

116 

9 
36 

6 
12 

27 

Overlookers. 

14 

10.71 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

7 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

12 
2 
14 

11.63 
5.23 
10.71 

1 
1 

- 

1 

1 

1 
1 

7 
7 

4 
4 

- 

: 

- 

Paper  Goods  Workers. 

16 

11.35 

1 

_ 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

_ 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

6 
4 
6 
16 

10.57 
14.31 
10.16 
11.35 

1 
1 

- 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
4 

2 

2 

2 
1 
3 
6 

2 
2 

- 

- 

Platermen. 

114 

14.13 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

26 

56 

21 

8 

1 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtinae,  .... 

Undertime, 

Time  not  reported,    . 

Time-workers,    . 

Piece-workers,    . 

77 
7 
14 
16 
83 
31 

13.83 
14.67 
13.74 
15.65 
13.07 
16.97 

- 

- 

1 
1 

1 

1 

17 

1 

5 

3 

22 

4 

46 
3 
2 
5 

50 
6 

8 
3 
3 
7 
7 
14 

5 

2 
1 
1 

7 

1 

1 

Pulp  Mill  Employees, 

71.  e.  s. 

115 

11.00 

5 

2 

1 

36 

36 

28 

6 

1 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers. 

42 
59 
14 
94 
12 
9 

9.53 
12.80 

7.09 
10.88 
11.83 
11.11 

5 
5 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

29 
2 
5 

31 

2 
3 

11 

25 

29 
6 

1 

2 
26 

22 
2 
4 

5 

1 
4 
2 

1 
1 

- 

Rag  Cutters. 

60 

10.36 

1 

_ 

3 

24 

23 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

44 
11 

5 
59 

1 

10.43 
11.50 
7.28 
10.27 
15.75 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 
3 

18 
4 

2 
24 

22 
1 

23 

2 
6 

8 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Rag-room  Employees, 

n.  e.  s. 

173 

1 
11.23 

3 

1 

16 

59 

65 

18 

11 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 

94 

50 

29 

170 

3 

11.71 
11.53 
8.27 
10.37 
16.62 

3 
3 

1 
1 

16 
16 

47 

2 

10 

59 

38 

27 

65 

5 
13 

18 

3 

8 

8 
3 

- 

- 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  — Continued. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Total 

Aver- 

Number or 

Emplotees  eahninq  a  Week  — 

Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Under 
$5 

$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 

$25 

and 
over 

Rag-room  Foremen. 

57 

$17.66 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

9 

36 

8 

2 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

47 

7 
3 

57 

17.60 
19.50 
14.33 
17.66 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

9 

31 
3 

2 
36 

5 
3 

8 

2 
2 

Bag  Sorters. 

37 

11.22 

1 

- 

- 

4 

21 

11 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

13 
1 

23 
37 

10.37 
14.70 
11.54 
11.22 

1 
1 

_ 

_ 

4 
4 

8 

13 
21 

1 
1 
9 
11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Reel  Boys. 

121 

10.01 

6 

8 

39 

49 

15 

4 

- 

- 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers. 

64 
32 
25 
16 
11 
94 

9.91 
12.50 

7.10 
10.34 

8.81 
10.10 

6 

2 
4 

_ 

8 

1 
7 

28 
1 

10 
5 
4 

30 

35 
14 

11 

1 

37 

1 
13 

1 

3 
12 

4 
4 

- 

- 

Rulers. 

25 

18.24 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

3 

15 

5 

1 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

16 
5 
4 

25 

17.21 
23.85 
15.31 
18.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 
3 

12 

3 
15 

1 
4 

5 

1 

1 

Screenmen. 

32 

10.43 

3 

2 

8 

7 

9 

3 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers. 

8 
16 

8 
14 

18 

11.27 
12.28 
5.89 
9.87 
10.87 

3 
2 

1 

_ 

2 
2 

3 
3 
2 
5 
3 

2 
4 
1 
4 
3 

2 
7 

2 

7 

1 
2 

1 
2 

- 

- 

Shaving  Sorters. 

44 

9.57 

.2 

- 

8 

19 

11 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 

32 
1 

11 

39 

5 

10.42 
13.07 
6.76 
9.60 
9.32 

2 
2 

- 

8 

7 

1 

19 

16 
3 

11 

- 

10 

1 

2 
1 

3 

1 

1 

~ 

- 

Size  Makers. 

80 

12.93 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

22 

33 

21 

- 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 

54 
19 

7 

77 
3 

12.64 
14.85 
10.00 
12.97 
12.02 

2 
2 

- 

- 

2 
2 

19 

1 

2 

22 

23 
8 
2 

30 
3 

10 

10 

1 

21 

- 

- 

Third  Hands. 

168 

10.46 

2 

_ 

3 

65 

68 

26 

4 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers. 

89 
54 
25 
3 
48 
117 

9.90 
12.31 

8.46 
10.68 
10.21 
10.56 

2 
2 

- 

3 
3 

47 
2 
16 

17 
48 

42 
22 
4 
3 
27 
38 

26 

4 
22 

4 
4 

- 

Trimmers. 

122 

13.80 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

11 

65 

40 

2 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

92 

17 

13 

119 

3 

13.73 
15.70 
11.82 
13.66 
19.55 

_ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

7 

4 
11 

52 
6 
7 

65 

31 
9 

39 
1 

2 

_ 

2 

- 
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TABLE  A.— ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  — Continued. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Number  of 

Employees  earning 

A  Week  — 

Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 

Under 
$5 

$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 

$25 

and 
over 

Trimmers'  Helpers. 

20 

$10.36 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

8 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

15 

1 

4 

20 

10  20 
13  97 
10.08 
10.36 

- 

- 

1 

1 
2 

5 

1 
6 

7 

1 

8 

2 

1 
1 
4 

_ 

- 

- 

Washermen. 

161 

12.08 

1 

_ 

6 

5 

57 

75 

17 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 

131 

18 

12 

5 

45 

111 

12  03 
14  97 

8  29 

9  71 
12  17 
12.15 

1 
1 

- 

6 

1 
5 

4 

1 

2 
3 

52 
2 
3 
3 
19 
35 

67 
7 
1 
1 

19 
55 

8 
9 

4 
13 

- 

- 

Washermen's  Helpers. 

117 

10.50 

1 

_ 

2 

19 

83 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers, 

97 
4 

16 
1 

16 
100 

10  78 
12  71 

8  26 

11  52 

12  43 
10.18 

1 
1 

~ 

2 

2 

7 
12 

19 

81 
1 
1 
1 
6 

76 

9 
3 

10 
2 

- 

- 

- 

Winders. 

70 

10.50 

2 

_ 

_ 

8 

52 

7 

1 

_ 

_ 

Fxill  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 

55 
8 
7 

46 
8 

16 

10  60 

11  98 
7  99 

10  22 

11  28 
10.91 

2 
2 

- 

- 

6 

2 
6 

2 

44 
5 
3 

33 
6 

13 

5 
2 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

- 

- 

Other  Occupations. 

151 

12.64 

6 

4 

10 

27 

39 

26 

24 

11 

5 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers,    . 

88 
37 
26 
98 
19 
29 
5 

13.04 
15.31 
7.50 
11  87 
11  79 
14  15 
22.31 

6 
4 
1 
1 

4 
4 

2 
8 
7 
3 

22 
2 
3 

16 
7 
4 

28 
7 
4 

32 
2 
5 

14 
11 

18 
1 
5 
1 

17 

7 

7 

4 

12 

1 

5 
5 
1 

8 

2 
1 

2 
3 

2 

1 

2 

Under  16  Years  of  Age. 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

57 
40 
17 

6.51 
7.29 
4.69 

8 
8 

S 
1 
2 

SB 

29 

6 

11 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Full  time. 
Undertime,     . 

BS 
39 
13 

6.65 
7.27 
4.78 

6 
6 

1 

1 

S4 
29 
5 

10 
9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Three-shift  workers,    . 
Undertime,     . 

1 
1 

0.94 
0.94 

1 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Full  time. 
Undertime,     . 

4 
1 
3 

6.15 
8.00 
5.53 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

GENERAL  OCCUPA- 
TIONS,    PRODUC- 
ING DEPARTMENTS. 

606 

11.46 

20 

6 

24 

134 

204 

132 

74 

11 

1 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over. 
Full  time. 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported,    . 

692 
296 
162 
129 
5 

11.53 
11.73 
13  04 
9.05 
14.20 

19 
19 

6 
5 

SI 
10 

11 

128 
72 
16 
40 

203 

100 

bO 

42 

1 

ISO 

67 

54 

7 

2 

74 

44 

23 

5 

2 

11 
2 

9 

1 

1 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Males  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Total 

Aver- 

Number of 

Employees  earning 

A  Week  — 

Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Under 
$5 

$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 

$25 

and 
over 

GENERAL  OCCUPA- 
TIONS,    PRODUC- 
ING DEPARTMENTS 

—  Con. 

Time-workers,    . 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

55i 
279 
155 
120 

$11.  iS 
11.65 

17 
17 

6 
5 

18 
10 

8 

126 
72 
16 
38 

193 
92 
59 
42 

120 

62 

52 

6 

65 

40 

21 

4 

9 
2 

7 

1 

Two-shift  workers. 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

IS 
5 
3 
4 

10.  SI 
10.90 

1 

1 

- 

3 
3 

- 

4 
4 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

- 

- 

Three-shift  workers,    . 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

9 
3 
3 
3 

12.62 
10.80 

1 
1 

- 

- 

2 
2 

4 
3 
1 

- 

- 

2 
2 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 
Time  not  reported, 

17 
9 
1 
2 
5 

U.79 
14.97 

14.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 
1 

1 

8 
4 
1 

1 
2 

7 
4 

1 
2 

- 

- 

Clerks. 

31 

14.52 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

12 

14 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers, 

24 
3 
4 

29 
2 

14.40 
15.41 
14.61 
14.24 
18.63 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

10 
2 

12 

10 

1 
3 
12 
2 

- 

- 

Laborers. 

179 

10.29 

5 

1 

5 

61 

85 

19 

3 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 

68 
58 
53 
170 
9 

10.17 
11.61 

9.00 
10.37 

8.81 

5 
4 

1 

1 
1 

5 
2 
3 

33 

6 

22 

61 

32 
33 

20 
81 
4 

2 
17 

18 
1 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Packers. 

74 

12.36 

- 

2 

- 

15 

16 

28 

12 

1 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

51 
14 

9 
71 

3 

12.58 
13.28 
9.63 
12.31 
13.50 

- 

2 
2 

- 

9 
3 
3 
15 

11 

2 
3 
16 

22 
5 

1 

25 

3 

9 
3 

12 

1 
1 

- 

Sealers. 

64 

11.15 

4 

- 

4 

7 

24 

19 

6 

- 

- 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtime,  .... 

Undertime, 

Time  not  reported,    . 

Time-workers,    . 

Piece-workers,    . 

37 
10 
12 
5 
54 
10 

11.57 
11.73 

8.12 
14.20 
10.47 

14.82 

4 
4 

- 

1 
3 
4 

3 

2 
2 

7 

20 
2 

1 

1 

22 

2 

10 
6 
1 
2 

16 
3 

3 

1 
2 
1 
5 

- 

- 

Shippers. 

51 

14.98 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

21 

22 

5 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

32 
14 

5 
49 

2 

14.62 
17.36 
10.62 
15.07 
12.71 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 
2 

13 
5 
3 

19 
2 

17 
5 

22 

1 

4 

5 

- 

Shippers'  Helpers. 

45 

10.32 

4 

- 

1 

9 

17 

13 

1 

- 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

21 

15 

9 

45 

10.52 
12.68 
5.93 
10.32 

4 
4 

i 

1 

1 

6 

3 
9 

12 
4 
1 

17 

3 

10 

13 

1 
1 

- 

- 
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TABLE  A.— ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Males  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Total 

Aver- 

Number of 

Employees  eahninq  a  Week  — 

Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Under 
$5 

$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 
under 
.$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 

$25 

and 
over 

Truckmen. 

65 

$10.52 

3 

2 

2 

12 

36 

7 

3 

_ 

. 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

19 
20 
26 
65 

10.89 
11.66 
9.38 
10.52 

3 
3 

2 
2 

2 
2 

6 

6 
12 

9 
16 
11 
36 

3 
3 

1 
7 

1 

1 
1 
3 

- 

- 

Other  Occupations. 

83 

11.93 

2 

- 

9 

23 

19 

11 

13 

5 

1 

Fvdl  time,  .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 
Three-shift  workers, 

44 
28 
11 
71 
3 
9 

10.68 
15.10 
8.89 
11.72 
14.81 
12.62 

2 
I 

~ 

9 
9 

14 
5 
4 

21 

2 

12 
3 
4 

15 

4 

4 
6 
1 
10 
1 

3 
10 

11 

2 

1 
4 

3 

2 

1 
1 

Under  16  Years  of  Age. 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime,         .        . 

14 
10 
2 
2 

8.64 
8.21 
14,30 
5.13 

1 
1 

S 
3 

6 
6 

1 
1 

2 
2 

~ 

~ 

~ 

Time-workers,    . 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

13 
9 
2 
2 

8.43 
7.86 
14.30 
5.13 

1 
1 

S 
3 

6 
6 

- 

2 
2 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Full  time, 

1 

11.4^ 
11.42 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

POWER,     MECHANI- 
CAL,     AND       YARD 
FORCE. 

2,159 

14.57 

34 

14 

30 

264 

399 

466 

646 

217 

89 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over. 
Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 

2,155 

1,117 

775 

263 

14.59 
13.83 
17.25 
9.94 

34 
34 

14 
14 

27 
2 

25 

263 

169 

9 

85 

399 
270 
102 
27 

466 

252 

176 

38 

646 
339 
274 
33 

217 

48 

162 

7 

89 
37 
52 

Time-workers,     . 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

1,603 
795 
600 
208 

14.49 
13.45 

S6 
26 

12 
12 

20 
2 

18 

238 

163 

7 

68 

325 

210 

93 

22 

327 
172 
126 
29 

395 
171 
198 
26 

179 

43 

129 

7 

81 
34 

47 

Two-shift  workers. 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

136 
82 
41 
13 

14.66 
14.74 

2 

- 

2 
2 

7 
1 

6 

19 
15 
3 
1 

50 
36 
13 

1 

40 

22 

17 

1 

12 
5 

7 

4 
3 
1 

Three-shi  t  workers,    . 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

413 
237 
134 
42 

14.97 
14.81 

6 
6 

2 
2 

6 
5 

IS 
5 
2 

11 

65 

45 

6 

4 

86 

41 

37 

8 

211 

146 

59 

6 

26 
26 

4 
4 

Piece-workers,     . 
FuU  time. 

3 
3 

13.41 
13.41 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 
3 

- 

- 

- 

Boxmakers. 

82 

12.25 

1 

- 

- 

8 

23 

41 

8 

1 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

69 
7 
6 

79 
3 

12.12 
15.49 
10.01 
12.21 
13.41 

1 
1 

- 

- 

7 

1 

8 

19 
1 
3 

23 

37 
3 
1 

38 
3 

6 
2 

8 

1 
1 

- 

Boxmakers'  Helpers. 

28 

10.66 

- 

- 

1 

11 

10 

6 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtirne,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

18 
6 
4 

28 

10.38 
11.64 
10.46 
10.66 

- 

- 

1 
1 

8 

1 

2 

11 

8 

1 

1 

10 

1 

4 
1 
6 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Males  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Total 

Aver- 

Number of 

Employees  earning 

A  Week  — 

Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Under 
$5 

$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 

$25 
and 
over 

Carpenters. 

56 

$16.54 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

2 

10 

23 

14 

2 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

16 

33 

7 

56 

14.70 
18.96 
9.34 
16.54 

1 
1 

1 
1 

- 

3 
3 

1 
1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

10 

10 

12 

1 

23 

14 
14 

2 
2 

Engineers. 

174 

18.83 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

13 

93 

37 

24 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 

111 

57 
6 
76 
24 
74 

17.86 
21  06 
15.59 
20.05 
19.64 
17.32 

- 

; 

1 

1 
_ 

1 
1 

5 

1 
4 

11 
2 

2 

1 
10 

67 
23 
3 

35 
12 
46 

14 

22 

1 

21 

7 

9 

14 
10 

16 
4 
4 

Engineers'  Helpers. 

90 

12.89 

- 

- 

- 

3 

34 

31 

22 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 

40 
46 
4 
39 
13 
38 

11  14 
14.72 
9  23 
14.19 
14  00 
11.17 

- 

- 

~ 

3 
3 

29 
4 
1 
4 
4 

26 

15 

19 
5 

7 

22 

16 
4 
2 

~ 

- 

Firemen. 

296 

15.87 

3 

- 

3 

5 

7 

63 

199 

16 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 

169 
95 
32 
40 
59 

197 

15.85 
17  48 
11  26 
15.85 
14.82 
16.19 

3 

1 
2 

- 

3 

1 
2 

5 

3 
2 

3 

4 
1 
2 
4 

43 
9 
11 
12 
24 
27 

122 
71 
6 
26 
24 

149 

1 
15 

1 
4 
11 

- 

Firemen's  Helpers. 

200 

11.56 

7 

2 

5 

29 

60 

75 

21 

1 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 

95 
78 
27 
65 
38 
97 

11.52 
13  14 
7.16 
11.40 
11.58 
11.66 

7 
2 
1 
4 

2 
2 

5 
1. 

1 
3 

17 
3 
9 

13 
4 

12 

41 
16 
3 
26 
13 
21 

30 

44 

1 

16 
18 
41 

7 
14 

7 

14 

1 
1 

~ 

Machinists. 

75 

18.26 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

5 

38 

22 

4 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

18 
46 
11 
75 

18.04 
20  00 
11  31 
18.26 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

- 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
5 

11 

23 

4 

38 

4 

18 

22 

1 
3 

4 

Millwrights. 

267 

20.63 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

25 

96 

92 

49 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers. 

97 
147 
23 

260 

7 

19  76 
22  14 
14.72 

20  59 
21.87 

1 

1 

- 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

11 

8 

6 

24 

1 

48 

40 

8 

96 

19 
69 
4 

86 
6 

19 
30 

49 

Millwrights'  Helpers. 

67 

11.91 

3 

- 

2 

12 

21 

18 

10 

- 

1 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

32 
23 
12 
67 

11.12 

14.98 
8.05 
11.91 

3 
3 

- 

2 
2 

5 
2 
5 
12 

17 
4 

21 

10 
6 
2 

18 

10 
10 

- 

1 

1 

Painters. 

24 

13.66 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

9 

4 

2 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

12 

7 
5 
24 

12.40 
17.22 
11.72 
13.66 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 
3 

4 

2 
6 

5 
2 
2 
9 

1 
3 

4 

2 
2 

- 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Hales  —  Concluded. 


Continued. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 

Number of 

Employees  earning 

a  Week  — 

OccTTPATiON  Classifi- 
cation. 

age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Under 
$5 

$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 

$25 
and 
over 

Pipers. 

36 

$19.78 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

16 

2 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

2 
31 

3 
36 

19.32 
20.53 
12.33 
19.78 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

14 
2 
17 

1 
15 

16 

2 
2 

Teamsters. 

74 

12.45 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

20 

39 

9 

1 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

43 

26 
5 
74 

11.85 
14.12 
8.88 
12.45 

- 

: 

1 
1 

1 

3 
4 

14 
5 

1 
20 

25 
14 

39 

3 
6 

9 

1 
1 

- 

Watchmen. 

84 

14.30 

- 

- 

1 

3 

10 

29 

38 

3 

_ 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers, 

67 
6 
11 

84 

14.44 
14.71 
13.23 
14.30 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 
3 

9 

1 
10 

21 
4 
4 

29 

31 

2 

5 

38 

3 

3 

- 

Yard  Foremen. 

41 

15.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

23 

2 

2 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

32 
7 
2 

41 

15.77 
17.71 
13.50 
15.99 

~ 

- 

; 

- 

3 

1 
4 

8 
2 

10 

18 
4 
1 

23 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

Yardmen. 

431 

10.18 

12 

10 

9 

165 

180 

52 

3 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,   . 

242 

103 

86 

431 

10.31 

11.92 

7.70 

10.18 

12 
12 

10 
10 

1 

8 
9 

114 
3 

48 
165 

109 

64 

7 

180 

17 
34 

1 
52 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Other  Occupations. 

130 

14.46 

3 

- 

2 

14 

14 

40 

42 

10 

5 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .        .        .        . 
Undertime, 
Tune-workers,   . 
Two-shift  workers,    . 

54 

57 

19 

128 

2 

13.53 
16.15 
12.03 
14.49 
12.75 

3 
3 

- 

2 
2 

12 

2 
14 

8 
6 

14 

15 

18 
7 

38 
2 

13 

26 

3 

42 

4 
4 
2 
10 

2 
3 

5 

Under  16  Years  of  Age. 
Full  time,  .... 

4 
4l 

7.50 
7.50 

- 

- 

S 
3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Full  time. 

4 
4 

7.  BO 
7.50 

- 

S 
3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Females. 


ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

Under  16  years  of  age, 
16  years  of  age  and  over. 


Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported. 

Time-workers,    . 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 
Time  not  reported 


4,540 

$6.96 

545 

495 

2,141 

1,155 

150 

44 

10 

_ 

77 

4.92 

26 

11 

36 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,463 

7.00 

519 

484 

2,105 

1,151 

150 

44 

10 

- 

1,996 

7.38 

14 

59 

1,213 

659 

36 

10 

5 

_ 

38 

7.67 

- 

- 

25 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,508 

6.09 

416 

338 

524 

155 

47 

26 

2 

- 

998 

7.42 

115 

98 

379 

328 

67 

8 

3 

- 

g,619 

6.67 

SU 

iBO 

1,SS1 

6S9 

IB 

9 

/ 

_ 

1,782 

7.29 

3 

49 

1,112 

604 

5 

8 

1 

- 

36 

- 

- 

- 

24 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

783 

_ 

321 

201 

237 

21 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

18 

9.10 

~ 

8 

2 

8 

~ 

~ 

~ 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Females  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Total 

Aver- 

Number of 

Employees  earning 

A  Week  — 

1 

Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Under 
$5 

$5 

but 

under 

$6 

$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 

$20 

but 

under 

$25 

$25 

and 
over 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

—  Con. 

Piece-workers,    . 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 
Time  not  reported. 

1,921 

214 

2 

725 

980 

$7.37 
8.09 

7.39 

ni 
11 

95 
115 

U5 
10 

137 
98 

760 
101 
1 
287 
371 

S16 

55 

1 

134 

326 

135 
31 

45 
59 

35 
2 

25 

8 

9 
4 

2 
3 

- 

- 

PRODUCTIVE  OC- 
CUPATIONS. 

4,472 

6.95 

541 

493 

2,113 

1,130 

147 

38 

10 

_ 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over. 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 

Undertime, 

Time  not  reported,    . 

i,S95 

1,921 

37 

1,460 

977 

6.98 
7.40 
7.63 
6.15 
7.38 

515 
12 

389 
114 

48B 
53 

331 

98 

8,077 

1,161 

25 

517 

374 

1,126 

646 

12 

150 

318 

147 
35 

46 
66 

38 
9 

25 
4 

10 
5 

2 
3 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 
Time  not  reported. 

S,60i 

1,710 

35 

741 

18 

6.70 
7.31 

9.10 

S97 
3 

294 

S40 
44 

196 

1,3H 

1,060 

24 

232 

8 

en 

591 
11 

18 
2 

13 
4 

1 
8 

7 

7 

1 
1 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 
Time  not  reported. 

1,891 

211 

2 

719 

959 

7.35 
8.14 

7.35 

S18 
9 

95 
114 

242 
9 

135 

98 

753 
101 
1 
285 
366 

604 

55 

1 

132 

316 

134 
31 

45 

58 

31 
2 

25 
4 

9 

4 

2 
3 

- 

- 

Calender  Girls. 

481 

8.13 

26 

21 

131 

267 

32 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 

Undertime, 

Time  not  reported,    . 

Time-workers,    . 

Piece-workers,    . 

200 
2 
174 
105 
303 
178 

8.53 
9.39 
7.24 
8.83 
7.74 
8.79 

24 
2 

23 
3 

16 
5 
11 
10 

31 

90 

10 

101 

30 

166 
2 
28 
71 

168 
99 

3 

12 
17 

32 

4 
4 

- 

~ 

- 

Counters. 

67 

10.11 

1 

3 

17 

22 

7 

9 

8 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Undertime,         . 
Time  not  reported,    . 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,   . 

39 
15 
13 
43 
24 

9.78 
8.70 

12.73 
8.49 

13.01 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

12 
5 

16 

1 

16 
4 
2 

19 
3 

2 

5 
2 
5 

5 

1 
3 
3 
6 

3 
2 
3 

8 

- 

- 

Cutters'  Helpers, 
Paper. 

269 

7.05 

13 

14 

142 

100 

_ 

. 

_ 

. 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

197 
4 

68 
258 

11 

7.37 
8.13 
6.06 
6.99 
8.33 

13 
13 

3 

11 
14 

103 

39 

140 

2 

91 
4 
5 

91 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finishers. 

97 

6.86 

8 

12 

63 

9 

3 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

Full  time,  .... 

Undertime, 

Time  not  reported,    . 

Time-workers,    . 

Piece-workers,    . 

46 
40 
11 
79 
18 

7.15 
5.86 
9.23 
6.53 
8.31 

8 
8 

1 

11 

7 
5 

42 
19 

2 
60 

3 

3 

6 
3 
6 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Finishing  Department 
Employees,  n.  e.  s. 

30 

7.43 

1 

1 

17 

11 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Undertime, 
Time-workers,    . 

21 

9 

30 

7.74 
6.69 
7.43 

1 
1 

1 
1 

11 
6 

17 

10 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Females  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Number  of 

Employees  earning 

A  Week  — 

Total 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 

Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 

Occupation  Classifi- 

$5 

$6 

$8 

$10 

$12 

$15 

$20 

$25 
and 
over 

cation. 

Under 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

but 

$5 

under 
$6 

under 
$8 

under 
$10 

under 
$12 

under 
$15 

under 
$20 

under 
$25 

Flat  Sorters. 

789 

$6.71 

105 

96 

384 

182 

19 

2 

1 

Full  time 

331 

6.97 

_ 

15 

232 

79 

3 

1 

1 

Overtime,  .... 

2 

8.41 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

Undertime, 

252 

5.78 

81 

68 

67 

27 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time  not  reported,    . 

204 

7.41 

24 

13 

84 

75 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,    . 

480 

6.22 

74 

70 

250 

84 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,    . 

309 

7.47 

31 

26 

134 

98 

18 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Overlookers. 

251 

6.41 

44 

35 

117 

55 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time,  .... 

165 

7.30 

_ 

_ 

111 

54 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Overtime,  .... 

1 

8.12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

^ 

_ 

_ 

Undertime, 

85 

4.67 

44 

35 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,   . 

251 

6.41 

44 

35 

117 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Paper  Goods  Workers. 

13 

6.77 

1 

_ 

11 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time,  .... 

11 

6.55 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Undertime, 

1 

4.71 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time  not  reported,    . 

1 

11.27 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,    . 

12 

6.39 

1 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,    . 

1 

11.27 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Plater  Girls. 

700 

7.38 

75 

46 

328 

170 

65 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time,  .... 

311 

7.53 

1 

11 

193 

84 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Undertime, 

261 

6.89 

72 

30 

73 

49 

21 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time  not  reported,    . 

128 

8.02 

2 

5 

62 

37 

22 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,   . 

386 

6.63 

66 

24 

211 

77 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,    . 

314 

8.30 

9 

22 

117 

93 

57 

16 

- 

- 

- 

Rag  Cutters. 

361 

6.70 

50 

50 

177 

80 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time,  .... 

121 

7.49 

8 

7 

48 

54 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Overtime 

23 

7.28 

21 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Undertime, 

204 

6.25 

37 

39 

106 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time  not  reported,    . 

13 

5.46 

5 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

Time-workers,    . 

104 

6.93 

11 

6 

50 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Piece-workers,    . 

257 

6.61 

39 

44 

127 

43 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bag-room  Employees, 

n.  e.  3. 

12 

5.92 

- 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

11 

6.00 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Undertime, 

1 

5.00 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,    . 

12 

5.92 

- 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-■ 

Rag  Sorters. 

1,240 

6.47 

184 

189 

643 

212 

12 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Full  time 

426 

6.91 

3 

15 

330 

78 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Overtime,  .... 

5 

7.73 

_ 

- 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Undertime, 

319 

5.47 

101 

104 

98 

13 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time  not  reported,    . 

490 

6.73 

80 

70 

212 

119 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 

491 

6.29 

52 

66 

306 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,    . 

749 

6.59 

132 

123 

337 

145 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Shaving  Sorters. 

32 

6.27 

3 

12 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

10 

7.22 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_. 

Undertime, 

22 

5.83 

3 

12 

7 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,    . 

19 

6.94 

_ 

2 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,    . 

13 

5.29 

3 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  Occupations. 

53 

8.37 

4 

2 

19 

18 

4 

5 

1 

- 

- 

Full  time,  .... 

32 

8.64 

_ 

_ 

16 

11 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

Undertime, 

9 

7.72 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

Time  not  reported,    . 

12 

8.11 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 

36 

8.17 

3 

1 

17 

10 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,    . 

17 

8.79 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

2 

~ 

~ 

- 
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TABLE  A.  — ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  — Concluded. 

Females  —  Concluded. 


Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 

Em- 
ployees 


PRODUCTIVE     OC- 
CUPATIONS. 

Under  18  Years  of  Age. 
Full  time,  . 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported, 

Time-workers,     . 
Full  time, 
Undertime,     . 

Piece-workers,     . 
Full  time. 
Undertime,     . 
Time  not  reported, 

GENERAL  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, PRODUC 
ING  DEPARTMENTS 

18  Years  of  Age  and  Over 
Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported. 

Time-workers,     . 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Piece-workers,     . 
Time  not  reported, 


Labelers. 

Full  time,  . 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,   . 

Sealers. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported. 
Time-workers,   . 
Piece-workers,    . 


Other  Occupations. 

Full  time,  . 
Undertime, 
Time  not  reported, 
Time-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,   . 


Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Earn- 
ings 


6.13 
3.38 
4.77 

It.76 
6.25 
2.61 

6.84 
4.52 
6.86 
4.77 


8.09 

8.09 
7.72 
9.10 
6.83 


7.i7 
7.72 
9.10 
6.83 


7.10 

7.18 
4.59 
8.51 
6.40 
8.51 

9.73 

8.48 
9.10 
8.91 

12.02 
8.67 

12.02 

7.67 

7.78 
7.58 
7.31 
7.72 
7.31 


Number  op  Employees  earning  a  Week  — 


Under 
$5 


23 


$5 

but 

under 

$6 


$6 

but 

under 

$8 

$8 

but 

under 

$10 

$10 

but 

under 

$12 

$12 

but 

under 

$15 

36 
32 
3 

1 

4 
2 
2 

- 

- 

S3 
32 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

S 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

28 

25 

3 

6 

S8 
20 

25 

11 

1 

3 

10 

S 

1 

6 

1 

4 
4 

1 
1 

1 
4 

20 

15 
11 

1 
3 

2 

1 

2 
1 

4 

1 

I 

4 
4 

10 
10 

1 

4 

4 

14 

11 

1 
2 

12 
2 

11 

3 

- 

- 

8 
3 
8 

_ 

- 

3 

10 

3 

5 

3 

5 

1 
2 

2 
8 
2 

1 

- 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
4 
1 
4 

11 

4 

_ 

1 

6 
3 

2 
9 

3 

1 

- 

1 

4 

- 

1 

" 

$15 

but 

under 

$20 


$20 

but 

under 

$25 


$25 

and 
over 
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TABLE  B.— ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS. 

Note.  —  This  table  does  not  include  data  for  30  male  and  998  female  employees  whose  hourly  earnings  could 
not  be  computed  because  the  "hours  worked"  were  not  matters  of  record  on  the  manufacturers'  pay-rolls. 

Both  Sexes. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Number  of  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  — 

Occupation  Classifi- 
cation. 

Under 
10 

cents 

10  but 

under 
14  cents 

14  but 

under 

16  cents 

16  but 

under 

18  cents 

18  but 

under 

20  cents 

20  but 

under 
25  cents 

25  but 

under 

30  cents 

30  but 

under 

40  cents 

40  cents 
and 
over 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

Time-workers,  . 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,  . 

12,843 

7,622 
2,302 
2,919 

7,745 
1,254 
2,832 
1,012 

52 

30 

22 
21 

31 

2,194 

1,265 

60 

869 

1,782 
71 

341 

1,185 

719 
111 
355 

746 

274 

1 

164 

1,725 

987 
337 
401 

1,269 

294 

13 

149 

1,453 

902 
242 
309 

1,014 
173 
117 
149 

3,622 

2,159 
793 
670 

1,686 
209 

1,590 
137 

1,206 

691 
353 
162 

592 

104 

476 

34 

1,037 

619 
311 
107 

507 

123 

378 

29 

421 

280 
95 
46 

149 
6 

257 
9 

Hales. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Number  of  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  — 

Occupation  Cl.vssification. 

10  but 

under 

14  cents 

14  but 

under 

16  cents 

16  but 

under 

18  cents 

18  but 

under 

20  cents 

20  but 

under 

25  cents 

25  but    30  but 

under     under 

30  cents  40  cents 

40  cents 
and 
over 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

9,301 

1161 

509 

1,289 

1,228 

3,477 

1,184 

1,032 

421 

Under  16  years  of  age,    . 
16  years  of  age  and  over. 

75 
9,226 

32 
U29 

30 
479 

10 
1,279 

1,228 

3 
3,474 

1,184 

1,032 

421 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

5,626 
2,264 
1,411 

78 

33 

150 

290 
103 
116 

748 
334 
207 

799 
242 
187 

2,130 
793 
554 

686 
353 
145 

615 
311 
106 

280 
95 
46 

Time-workers,         .... 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime,          .... 

B,1U 

2,943 

1,333 

868 

190 

55 

5 

130 

SSO 
133 
41 
56 

982 
521 
279 
182 

937 
600 
189 
148 

1,661 
963 
401 
297 

689 

313 

196 

80 

606 

256 

183 

67 

m 

102 
39 

8 

Two-shift  workers. 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime,          .... 

i,m 

842 
260 
152 

71 
23 

28 
20 

274 

156 

62 

56 

224 
49 
21 

173 
132 
27 
14 

209 

138 

52 

19 

104 
71 

26 

7 

123 
92 
16 
15 

6 
6 

Three-shift  workers, 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime,          .... 

2,8Si 

1,795 

660 

377 

- 

1 
1 

IS 
3 
6 
4 

117 
66 
26 
25 

1,590 

1,018 

336 

236 

476 
292 
128 
56 

S78 

248 

110 

20 

257 
168 
54 
35 

Piece-workers,          .... 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime,          .... 

n 

46 
11 
14 

- 

•* 

1 

3 

- 

1 
1 

17 
11 
4 

2 

15 
10 
3 

2 

25 
19 
2 
4 

9 
4 
2 
3 

PRODUCTIVE  OCCUPATIONS. 

6,541 

134 

403 

854 

820 

2,685 

711 

602 

332 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over. 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

6,m 

4,159 
1,325 
1,000 

110 
41 
33 
36 

377 

206 

80 

91 

847 
525 
191 
131 

820 
565 
135 
120 

2,685 

1,726 

539 

420 

711 

449 

165 

97 

602 
422 
116 

64 

SS2 

225 

66 

41 

Time-workers,          .... 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime,           .... 

S,918 

1,817 

576 

525 

43 
19 
5 

18 

lU 
63 
21 
40 

669 
305 
153 
111 

564 

395 

86 

83 

1,049 
655 
207 

187 

275 
170 
53 
52 

226 
155 
40 
31 

69 

55 

11 

3 

1  Includes  one  worker  who  earned  less  than  10  cents  an  hour. 
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TABLE  B.  — ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS  — Continued. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Occupation  Classification. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


PRODUCTIVE   OCCUPA- 
TIONS —  Con. 

Two-shift  workers,  . 
Full  time,    .... 
Overtime,     .... 
Undertime, 

Three-shift  workers, 
Full  time,    .... 
Overtime,    .... 
Undertime, 

Piece-workers, 
Full  time,    .... 
Overtime,    .... 
Undertime, 


Backtenders, 

Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers. 


Beatermen. 

Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 


Beatermen's  Helpers 

Full  time,  .  .  .  , 
Overtime,  .  .  .  , 
Undertime,     ... 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 


Bleachermen 

Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 


Calendermen,  Head. 


Full  time. 
Overtime, 


Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 


1,106 
755 
216 
135 

S,409 

1,555 

523 

331 

SI 
32 
10 


521 

317 
136 


82 
144 
345 


536 

356 
105 
75 

58 
206 
272 


735 

555 
81 
99 

9 
211 
515 


207 

118 
54 
35 

144 

38 

24 

1 


Number  of  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  — 


10  but 

under 
14  cents 


14  but    16  but 

under     under 

16  cents  18  cents 


143 
59 
51 


18  but    20  but 

under  [  under 
20  centsi25  cents 


25  but 

under 

30  cents 


275 

139 

219 

103 

38 

23 

18 

13 

3 

116 

1 

66 

- 

26 

2 

24 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

38 

67 

26 

49 

8 

14 

4 

4 

4 

5 

34 

62 

33 

12 

21 

12 

9 

- 

3 

- 

1 

_ 

32 

12 

98 

61 

86 

41 

7 

12 

5 

8 

4 

5 

94 

26 

- 

30 

62 

56 

39 

47 

14 

7 

9 

2 

50 

49 

12 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

170 

120 

34 

16 

1,^0 
949 
295 
216 


307 

194 
71 
42 

10 
43 
254 


30  but 

under 

40  cents 


486 

360 
55 
71 


10 
476 


77 

54 

18 

5 

3U 

215 

91 

38 

15 
10 
3 
2 


86 


116 

87 
19 
10 

4 
27 

85 


119 
89 
16 
14 


163 
58 
16 


124 

91 
12 
21 

19 
33 

72 
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TABLE  B.  — ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS  — Continued. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Occupation  Classification. 


Calendermen. 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime,     .... 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

Calendermen 's  Helpers. 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime,     .... 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

Counters. 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .... 
Undertime,     .... 

Time-workers,    i     .         ., 
Piece-workers,         .         •!        . 

Cutters,  Paper. 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime,     .... 

Time-workers, 
Three-shift  workers. 

Cutters'  Helpers,  Paper. 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime,     .... 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 

Drainermen. 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime,     .... 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

Dustermen. 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime,     .... 

Time-workers, 

Filter  men. 

Full  time,        .         . 
Overtime,        .... 
Undertime,     .... 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


224 

133 
58 
33 

99 

11 

114 

172 


62 
4 

79 

34 
17 

28 

43 
36 

149 

76 
31 
42 

129 

20 

199 

124 
38 
37 

69 
26 
104 

94 

63 
16 
15 

94 

63 

36 
22 
5 

50 
5 


Number  of  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  ~ 


10  but 

under 

14  cents 


14  but 

under 

16  cents 


16  but 

under 

18  cents 


18  but 

under 

20  cents 


20  but 

under 
25  cents 


122 

79 
30 
13 

39 

8 
75 

86 

50 
17 
19 

27 

59 

46 

30 
10 
6 

46 

61 

22 
14 
25 

25 
36 

18 

13 
2 
3 


129 

82 
26 
21 

35 

94 


25  but 

under 

30  cents 

30  but 

under 

40  cents 

57 

19 

34 
14 
9 

11 
7 
1 

20 

17 

37 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

2 
4 

10 

1 

7 
3 

1 

10 

1 

5 

- 

5 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

8 

- 

2 
6 

- 

2 

- 

6 

- 

40  cents 
and 
over 
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TABLE  B.  — ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS  —  Continued. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Occupation  Classification. 


Finishers,  Head. 

Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 


Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


Finishers. 


Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 


Time-workers, 
Two-stiift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers, 

Finishing  Department  Em- 
ployees, n.  e.  f. 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime,     .... 


Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 

Flat  Sorters,  Head. 

Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Time-workers, 


Flat  Sorters. 


Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 


Time-workers, 

Foremen. 


Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 


Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 


Orinders. 


Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 


Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 

Helpers,  n. 

Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 


10  but 

under 

14  cents 


75 

2 

211 

146 
46 
19 

171 

29 

7 

4 


137 

71 

37 
29 

109 

22 

6 


43 
4 

42 

28 
11 
3 

11 
2 

29 

169 

106 
38 
25 


Number  op  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  — 


14  but 

under 

16  cents 


16  but 

under 
18  cents 


18  but 

under 

20  cents 


20  but 

under 
25  cents 


25  but    30  but 

under     under 

30  cents  40  cents 


40  cents 
and 
over 


13 

40 

9 

37 

2 

3 

2 

- 

13 

38 

- 

2 

30 

3 

25 

2 

3 

- 

2 

1 

25 

2 

1 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

9 

7 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

8 

7 

1 
13 

2 

13 
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TABLE  B.— ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

Hales  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Number  op  Emplotees  Earning  an  Hour  — 

Occupation  Classification. 

10  but 

under 

14  cents 

14  but 

under 

16  cents 

16  but 

under 

18  cents 

18  but 

under 

20  cents 

20  but 

under 

25  cents 

25  but 

under 

30  cents 

30  but 

under 

40  cents 

40  cents 
and 
over 

Helpers  n.  e.  s.  —  Con. 

Time-workers 

Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers,         .... 

139 

25 

2 

3 

4 

15 
11 

29 
12 

46 
2 

43 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

Joggers. 

80 

- 

- 

3 

21 

40 

14 

2 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

56 
5 
19 

_ 

_ 

2 
1 

12 
3 
6 

29 

1 

10 

12 

2 

1 
1 

: 

Time-workers,        .... 
Piece-workers,         .... 

74 
6 

- 

- 

3 

21 

40 

10 
4 

2 

- 

Loft  Foremen. 

36 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

5 

17 

13 

1 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

21 
11 
4 

- 

_ 

~ 

\ 

3 
2 

7 
8 
2 

10 

1 
2 

1 

Time-workers 

Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers,         .... 

34 
1 
1 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

5 

17 

_ 

12 
1 

1 

Loftmen. 

298 

2 

6 

20 

21 

225 

20 

4 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

187 
54 
57 

1 
1 

5 

1 

16 
3 
1 

13 
7 
1 

137 
41 
47 

11 
3 
6 

4 

: 

Time-workers,         .... 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,         .... 

255 
15 

22 
6 

2 

2 
4 

20 

17 
4 

209 

7 
8 

1 

5 

14 
1 

4 

- 

Machine  Tenders. 

562 

_ 

2 

8 

- 

44 

59 

244 

205 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

331 
149 
82 

- 

1 
1 

6 
1 
1 

: 

22 
15 
7 

28 
17 
14 

156 
65 
23 

118 
51 
36 

Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 
Piece-workers,         .... 

53 

147 

360 

2 

- 

1 

1 

8 

- 

6 
24 
12 

2 

6 
40 
13 

24 
80 
140 

8 

2 

195 

Overlookers. 

14 

- 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time, 

Undertime 

12 
2 

- 

2 

10 

- 

~ 

- 

Time-workers 

'14 

- 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

Paper  Goods  Workers. 

16 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

- 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

6 
4 
6 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

_ 

16 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

- 

Platermen. 

98 

_ 

_ 

2 

60 

22 

6 

7 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

77 
7 
14 

- 

- 

1 
1 

53 
2 
5 

14 
4 
4 

4 

2 

5 
2 

Time-workers 

Piece-workers,         .... 

83 
15 

- 

- 

- 

2 

60 

16 
6 

2 
4 

2 
5 
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[l.  B. 


TABLE  B.— ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS  — Continued. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Number  of  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  — 

Occupation  Classificatiox. 

10  but 

under 
14  cents 

14  but 

under 

16  cents 

16  but 

under 

18  cents 

18  but 

under 

20  cents 

20  but 

under 
25  cents 

25  but 

under 

30  cents 

30  but 

under 

40  cents 

40  cents 
and 
over 

Pulp-Mill  Employees,  n.  e.s. 

115 

_ 

10 

73 

6 

24 

2 

_ 

_ 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

42 
59 
14 

- 

9 
1 

23 
39 
11 

4 
2 

6 

17 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Time-workers,         .... 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

94 
12 
9 

- 

8 
2 

67 
6 

4 
2 

15 
2 

7 

2 

- 

- 

Rag  Cutters. 

60 

1 

2 

4 

32 

20 

_ 

1 

- 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

44 
11 
5 

1 

2 

3 
1 

21 
8 
3 

18 

1 
1 

_ 

1 

_ 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers 

59 

1 

1 

2 

4 

32 

20 

- 

1 

- 

Rag-Room  Foremen. 

57 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

6 

7 

37 

6 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

47 
7 
3 

~ 

: 

1 

- 

4 

1 
1 

6 

1 

30 
5 
2 

6 

Time-workers,         .... 

57 

•       - 

- 

1 

- 

6 

7 

37 

6 

Rag  Sorters. 

37 

1 

8 

2 

22 

3 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

13 

1 
23 

1 

7 

1 

2 

2 
1 

19 

3 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,         .... 

37 

1 

8 

2 

22 

3 

- 

- 

Rag-Room  Employees,  n.  e.  s. 

173 

3 

57 

71 

38 

3 

- 

- 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

94 

50 
29 

2 
1 

20 

31 

6 

42 

8 

21 

26 
11 

1 

3 

_ 

- 

Time-workers,         .... 
Three-shift  workers. 

170 
3 

3 

57 

71 

38 

3 

- 

- 

Reel  Boys. 

121 

4 

6 

50 

57 

_ 

_ 

- 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

64 
32 
25 

3 

4 

3 

1 
2 

29 
10 
11 

28 

20 

9 

% 

_ 

: 

Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers. 

16 
11 
94 

4 

1 
3 

4 
2 

11 

1 
38 

1 

56 

- 

- 

: 

Rulers. 

25 

_ 

^ 

_ 

_ 

3 

5 

15 

2 

Full  time 

Overtime,        ....'. 
Undertime 

16 
5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 
2 

1 

10 
2 
3 

1 
1 

Time-workers 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

15 

2 

Screenmen. 

32 

8 

2 

3 

_ 

16 

3 

_ 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,        .         .         .         .         . 

8 
16 

8 

6 
2 

2 

1 
2 

- 

4 
9 
3 

1 
1 

1 

~ 

- 

Three-shift  workers, 

14 

18 

8 

2 

1 
2 

- 

3 
13 

3 

- 

- 
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TABLE  B.— ACTUAL 

HOURLY 

EARNINGS  —  Continued. 

Hales  —  Continued. 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Number  op  Employees  Earning  an  Hour — 

Occupation  Classification. 

10  but 

under 

14  cents 

14  but 
under 
16  cents 

16  but 

under 
18  cents 

18  but 
under 
20  cents 

20  but 

under 

25  cents 

25  but 

under 

30  cents 

30  but 
under 
W  cents 

10  cents 
and 
over 

Shaving  Sorters. 

44 

_ 

_ 

18 

7 

17 

1 

_ 

1 

Fulltime 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

32 

1 
11 

: 

: 

11 

7 

5 
2 

15 

1 
1 

1 

_ 

1 

Time-workers,         .... 
Three-shift  workers. 

39 
5 

_ 

- 

18 

7 

12 
5 

1 

- 

1 

Size  Makers. 

80 

- 

1 

4 

19 

37 

13 

6 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime 

54 
19 

7 

— 

1 

4 

12 
5 
2 

26 
8 
3 

7 
5 
1 

4 
1 

1 

- 

Time-workers,         .... 
Two-shift  workers, 

77 
3 

- 

1 

8 
1 

17 

2 

37 

13 

6 

- 

Third  Hands. 

168 

4 

24 

20 

22 

90 

8 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

89 
54 
25 

3 
1 

18 
3 
3 

15 
3 
2 

11 

8 
3 

42 
33 
15 

7 

1 

- 

- 

Time-workers,        .... 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 

3 
48 
117 

4 

24 

19 
1 

2 

1 

19 

1 
89 

8 

_ 

~ 

Trimmers. 

122 

- 

- 

- 

9 

42 

63 

8 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

92 
17 
13 

: 

_ 

_ 

8 
1 

34 
6 
2 

45 
9 
9 

5 
2 
1 

_ 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers,         .... 

119 
3 

- 

- 

- 

9 

42 

63 

5 
3 

- 

Trimmers'  Helpers. 

20 

1 

1 

5 

6 

6 

1 

- 

- 

Fulltime, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

15 

1 
4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

4 

1 
1 

1 

_ 

- 

Time-workers,         .... 

20 

1 

1 

5 

6 

6 

1 

- 

- 

Washermen. 

161 

- 

2 

23 

9 

55 

66 

6 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

131 

18 
12 

: 

2 

20 
2 
1 

7 

1 
1 

45 
5 

5 

51 
10 
5 

6 

_ 

Time-workers 

Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 

5 

45 
111 

_ 

2 

2 
21 

1 
5 
3 

15 

40 

2 
2 
62 

6 

: 

Washermen's  Helpers. 

117 

- 

3 

2 

7 

105 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

97 
4 
16 

- 

2 

1 

2 

5 
2 

88 
3 
14 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,         .... 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

1 

16 
100 

: 

3 

2 

2 
5 

1 

9 
95 

: 

_ 

- 

Winders. 

70 

2 

- 

32 

13 

21 

2 

- 

- 

Fulltime 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

55 

8 
7 

2 

: 

24 
5 
3 

12 

1 

18 
1 

2 

1 
1 

- 

- 

Time-workers 

Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 

46 
8 
16 

2 

- 

26 
6 

11 

2 

6 
15 

1 

1 

- 

- 
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1914. 


[l.  B. 


TABLE  B.— ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

Hales  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Total 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Number  of  Employees 

Earning  an  Hour  — 

Occupation  Classification. 

10  but 

under 

14  cents 

14  but 

under 

16  cents 

16  but 

under 

18  cents 

18  but 

under 

20  cents 

20  but 

under 
25  cents 

25  but 

under 

30  cents 

30  but 

under 

40  cents 

40  cents 
and 
over 

Other  Occupations. 

151 

10 

16 

17 

27 

37 

17 

20 

7 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

88 
37 
26 

5 
5 

10 
6 

7 
4 
6 

19 

4 
4 

26 
9 
2 

11 
4 
2 

11 

9 

4 
2 
1 

Time-workers,         .... 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 
Piece-workers,         .... 

98 

19 

29 

5 

5 
5 

7 
9 

17 

24 
3 

28 
9 

5 
3 
7 
2 

9 

1 
10 

3 
1 

3 

Under  16  Years  of  A  ge. 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

57 
40 
17 

16 

8 

26 
18 
8 

7 
6 
1 

~ 

_ 

- 

~ 

_ 

Time-workers 

Full  time, 

Undertime,          .... 

62 
39 
13 

16 

8 

21 
17 
4 

7 
6 
1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Three-shift  workers. 
Undertime,           .... 

1 
1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,          .... 

Full  time 

Undertime,          .... 

1 
3 

- 

4 

1 
3 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

GENERAL       OCCUPATIONS, 
PRODUCING    DEPART- 

601 

117 

52 

114 

119 

213 

52 

31 

3 

Full  time, 

Undertime, 

587 
296 
162 
129 

»;2 
u 

48 
21 
17 
10 

112 
64 
41 
17 

119 
46 
40 
33 

210 
105 
46 
59 

52 

36 

12 

4 

SI 

22 

5 

4 

S 

1 
1 
1 

Time-workers,          .... 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime,          .... 

B54 
279 
155 
120 

W2 
11 

U 

40 
17 
17 
6 

107 
52 
40 
15 

119 
46 
40 
33 

197 
98 
42 
57 

50 

36 

10 

4 

26 
18 
5 
3 

s 

1 
1 
1 

Two-shift  workers. 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime,          .... 

le 
5 
3 
4 

- 

8 

4 

4 

1 

1 

- 

S 

1 
2 

- 

- 

- 

Three-shift  workers. 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

9 
3 
3 
3 

; 

; 

4 

2 

2 

~ 

S 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

- 

- 

Full  time,    ...".. 

Overtime, 

Undertime,          .... 

IS 
9 

1 
2 

— 

; 

: 

- 

7 
5 
1 
1 

- 

6 

4 

1 

- 

Clerks. 

31 

_ 

- 

1 

2 

10 

10 

8 

- 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

24 
3 
4 

~ 

: 

1 

2 

6 
3 

1 

9 
1 

6 

2 

- 

Time-workers,        .... 
Piece-workers,         .... 

29 
2 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

10 

10 

6 
2 

- 

179 

_ 

22 

55 

51 

50 

1 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

68 
58 
53 

~ 

10 
8 
4 

29 
19 
7 

9 
25 
17 

19 

6 

25 

1 

_ 

- 

Time-workers 

170 
9 

- 

14 

8 

54 

1 

51 

50 

1 

- 

- 

I  Includes  one  worker  who  earned  less  than  10  cents  an  hour. 
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TABLE  B.— ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

Males  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Number  of  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  — 

Occupation  Classification. 

10  but 

under 

14  cents 

14  but 

under 

16  cents 

16  but 

under 

18  cents 

18  but 

under 

20  cents 

20  but 

under 

25  cents 

25  but 

under 

30  cents 

30  but 

under 

40  cents 

40  cents 
and 
over 

Packers. 

74 

_ 

10 

4 

8 

35 

11 

6 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

51 
14 
9 

_ 

5 
3 
2 

1 
3 

5 

1 
2 

25 
6 
4 

10 

1 

5 
1 

: 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers,         .... 

71 
3 

- 

10 

4 

8 

32 
3 

11 

6 

- 

Sealers. 

59 

1 

3 

4 

18 

29 

1 

3 

_ 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

37 
10 
12 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

12 
6 

19 
6 
4 

1 

2 

1 

~ 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers 

54 
5 

1 

3 

4 

18 

27 
2 

1 

3 

- 

Shippers. 

51 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

24 

16 

10 

1 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

32 
14 
5 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

13 
7 
4 

12 
3 
1 

7 
3 

1 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers,         .... 

49 
2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 
2 

16 

10 

1 

45 

_ 

- 

13 

18 

13 

_ 

1 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime,     ..... 

21 
15 
9 

: 

- 

6 
4 
3 

9 
5 
4 

6 
6 

1 

- 

1 

: 

Time-workers 

45 

- 

- 

13 

18 

13 

- 

1 

- 

Truckmen. 

65 

»1 

8 

12 

14 

26 

3 

- 

1 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

19 
20 
26 

U 

3 
2 
3 

2 
7 
3 

4 
7 
3 

9 
3 
14 

1 
1 
1 

- 

1 

Time-workers,         .... 

65 

»1 

8 

12 

14 

26 

3 

- 

1 

83 

10 

5 

23 

8 

23 

10 

3 

1 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

44 
28 
11 

10 

3 
2 

13 
6 
4 

5 

2 

1 

8 
9 
6 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

Time-workers,         .... 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 

71 
3 
9 

10 

5 

19 
4 

8 

17 
3 
3 

8 
2 

3 

1 

Under  16  Years  of  Age. 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

U 
10 

2 
2 

5 
3 

2 

4 
4 

2 
2 

- 

S 

1 
2 

; 

- 

- 

Time-workers,          .... 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime,           .... 

13 
9 

2 
2 

5 
3 

2 

4 
4 

2 
2 

- 

2 
2 

; 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,          .... 
Full  time, 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

- 

- 

1  Includes  one  worker  who  earned  less  than  10  cents  an  hour. 
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TABLE  B.— ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS  —  Continued. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Occupation  Classification. 


POWER,  MECHANICAL,  AND 
YARD  FORCE. 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over. 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 


Time-workers, 
Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 


Two-shift  workers, 
Full  time,    . 
Overtime,     . 
Undertime, 

Three-shift  workers, 
Full  time,    . 
Overtime,     . 
Undertime, 


Piece-workers, 
Full  time, 


Boxmakers 


Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Time-workers, 
Piece-workers, 


Boxmakers'  Helpers 

Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Time-workers, 

Carpenters. 

Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Time-workers, 

Engineers. 

Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 

Engineers'  Helpers. 

Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


2,159. 

S,155 

1,117 

775 

263 

1,603 
795 
600 
208 


237 
134 
42 


28 

18 
6 
4 

28 

56 

16 
33 

7 

56 

174 

111 
57 


Number  op  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  — 


10  but 

under 
14  cents 


14  but 

under 

16  cents 


16  but 

under 

18  cents 


321 

320 
160 
102 
58 

296 
155 
86 
55 

18 
5 

10 
3 

6 

6 


18  but 

under 
20  cents 


188 
67 
34 


159 
63 
32 

34 

29 

4 

1 


20  but 

under 
25  cents 


25  but 

under 
30  cents 


579 

579 

298 

206 

75 

413 

210 

150 

53 


421 

421 
201 
176 
44 


107 
133 
24 


30  but 

under 
40  cents 


171 
190 
38 

254 
83 

138 
33 

4 
3 


141 
85 
52 
4 


40  cents 
and 
over 
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TABLE  B.  — ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

Males  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Number  op  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  — 

Occupation  Classification. 

10  but 

under 

14  cents 

14  but 
under 
16  cents 

16  but 

under 

18  cents 

18  but 

under 

20  cents 

20  but 

under 
25  cents 

25  but 

under 

30  cents 

30  but 

under 
40  cents 

40  cents 
and 
over 

Firemen. 

296 

_ 

_ 

11 

18 

39 

132 

96 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

169 
95 
32 

_ 

: 

4 
4 
3 

18 

18 
17 
4 

68 
42 

22 

61 

32 

3 

- 

Time-workers,         .... 
Two-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 

40 
59 
197 

- 

- 

4 

7 

2 
16 

11 
21 

7 

18 

14 

100 

5 

1 

90 

- 

Firemen's  Helpers. 

200 

3 

16 

37 

29 

102 

12 

1 

_ 

Fulltime 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

95 

78 
27 

1 
2 

12 
3 

1 

14 

20 
3 

23 
4 
2 

38 
45 
19 

7 
5 

1 

_ 

Time-workers 

Two-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

65 
38 
97 

3 

5 
11 

24 

7 
6 

11 

17 

1 

24 

78 

12 

1 

- 

Machinists. 

75 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

24 

39 

3 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

18 
46 
11 

; 

_ 

~ 

2 
6 

1 

5 
15 
4 

9 

24 

6 

2 

1 

Time-workers 

75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

24 

39 

3 

Millwrights. 

267 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

21 

75 

122 

49 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime 

97 
147 
23 

: 

"■ 

_ 

: 

7 
12 
2 

26 

44 

5 

36 
72 
14 

28 
19 

2 

Three-shift  workers, 

260 

7 

- 

- 

- 

21 

75 

115 

7 

49 

Millwrights'  Helpers. 

67 

1 

1 

8 

19 

29 

9 

_ 

_ 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

32 
23 
12 

1 

1 

3 
4 

1 

10 
5 
4 

16 
9 
4 

2 
5 
2 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,         .... 

67 

1 

1 

8 

19 

29 

9 

- 

- 

Painters. 

24 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

10 

8 

3 

- 

Full  time, 

Undertime, 

12 
7 
5 

_ 

: 

1 

2 

5 
3 

2 

3 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

: 

Time-workers,         .... 

24 

- 

- 

1 

2 

10 

8 

3 

- 

36 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

13 

19 

1 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime,     ...... 

2 

31 

3 

_ 

: 

_ 

- 

3 

12 
1 

2 
15 

2 

1 

Time-workers 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

13 

19 

1 

Teamsters. 

74 

_ 

1 

11 

10 

48 

4 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

43 

26 

5 

- 

1 

6 
5 

6 

4 

26 
17 
5 

4 

_ 

: 

74 

- 

1 

11 

10 

48 

4 

- 

- 
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TABLE  B.  — ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

Males  —  Concluded. 


Continued. 


Occupation  Classification. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


Watchmen. 

Full  time 

Overtime,        ... 
Undertime,     ... 

Time-workers, 

Yard  Foremen. 

Full  time,  .  .  .  , 
Overtime,  .  .  .  , 
Undertime,     .        .        .        . 

Time-workers, 

Yardmen. 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .  .  .  . 
Undertime,     .         .         .         . 

Time-workers, 

Other  Occupations. 

Full  time 

Overtime,  .  .  .  , 
Undertime 

Time-workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 

Under  16  Years  of  Age. 
Full  time,        .         .         .         , 

Time-workers, 
Full  time,    .         .        .        . 


431 

242 
103 


431 


54 
57 
19 

128 
2 


Number  op  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  — 


10  but 

under 

14  cents 


14  but 
under 
16  cents 


16  but 

under 

18  cents 


184 

92 
48 
44 

184 

18 

9 

7 
2 


18  but 

under 

20  cents 


153 

89 
41 
23 

153 

9 

3 


20  but 

under 

25  cents 


25  but 

under 

30  cents 


30  but 

under 

40  cents 


40  cents 
and 
over 


Females. 


Occupation  Classification. 


ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Under  16  years  of  age, 
16  years  of  age  and  over, 


Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

Time-workers, 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

Piece-workers , 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 


Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


3,542 

75 
3,467 

1,996 

38 

1,508 

2,601 

1,782 

36 

783 

214 

2 

725 


Number  of  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  - 


Under 
10 

cents 


10  but 

under 

12  cents 


44 
630 

376 

298 

SS4 
368 

216 

90 


12  but 
under 
14  cents 


14 
1,294 

781 

27 

500 


721 

27 

340 


60 
160 


14  but 

under 

16  cents 


676 

6 
670 

429 

8 

239 

516 

379 

7 

130 

160 

50 

1 

109 


16  but 

under 

18  cents 


18  but    20  but 

under     under 

20  cents  25  cents 


436 

225 

1 

1 

435 

224 

239 

103 

3 

- 

194 

122 

2S7 

77 

204 

72 

2 

- 

81 

5 

H9 

US 

35 

31 

1 

- 

113 

117 

145 

145 

29 

116 

25 
21 

4 


25  cents 
and 
over 
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TABLE  B.  — ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS  — Continued. 

Females  —  Continued. 


Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Number  of  Employees  Earning  an 

Hour  — 

Occupation  Classxtication. 

Under 
10 

cents 

10  but 

under 

12  cents 

12  but 

under 

14  cents 

14  but 

under 

16  cents 

16  but 

under 

18  cents 

18  but 

under 

20  cents 

20  but 

under 

25  cents 

25  cents 
and 
over 

PRODUCTIVE  OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 

3,493 

50 

664 

1,292 

666 

432 

223 

140 

26 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over. 

Fulltime 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

3,418 

1,921 

37 

1,460 

41 
23 

18 

620 
347 

273 

1,278 

759 

27 

492 

660 

419 

7 

234 

431 

237 

3 

191 

222 
101 

121 

140 

20 
114 

26 
9 

17 

Time-workers,          .... 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime,          .... 

g,486 

1,710 

35 

741 

U 
10 

4 

530 
339 

191 

1,05S 

699 

27 

332 

503 

369 

6 

128 

283 

202 

2 

79 

75 
70 

5 

20 
18 

2 

3 
3 

Piece-workers,          .... 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime,           .... 

932 

211 

2 

719 

27 
13 

14 

90 

8 

82 

220 
60 

160 

157 

50 

1 

106 

148 

35 

1 

112 

U7 
31 

116 

120 

8 

112 

23 
6 

17 

Calender  girls. 

376 

_ 

25 

12 

89 

213 

23 

14 

_ 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

200 

2 

174 

- 

22 
3 

7 
5 

23 
66 

143 

2 
68 

5 

18 

14 

: 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers,         .... 

303 
73 

- 

22 
3 

6 
6 

72 
17 

200 
13 

3 
20 

14 

- 

Counters. 

54 

_ 

2 

6 

14 

13 

6 

4 

9 

Full  time, 

Undertime, 

39 
15 

- 

2 

3 
3 

12 
2 

10 
3 

3 
3 

3 
1 

1 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers,         .... 

43 
11 

- 

2 

5 

1 

14 

13 

5 

3 

1 

1 

8 

Cutters'  Helpers,  Paper. 

269 

- 

51 

85 

125 

6 

1 

- 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

197 
4 

68 

- 

40 
11 

66 
19 

87 

4 

34 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers,         .... 

258 
11 

- 

51 

85 

119 

6 

3 
3 

1 

- 

Finishers. 

86 

1 

8 

59 

10 

5 

1 

1 

Full  time, 

Undertime, 

46 
40 

1 

2 
6 

37 
22 

5 
5 

2 
3 

1 

1 

Time-workers 

Piece-workers 

79 
7 

1 

8 

59 

8 
2 

2 
3 

- 

1 

1 

Finishing  Department  Em- 
ployees, n.  e.  s. 

30 

1 

9 

19 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time, 

Undertime 

21 
9 

- 

1 

7 
2 

13 
6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,         .         .         .'        . 

30 

- 

1 

9 

19 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Flat  Sorters. 

585 

16 

244 

176 

75 

5S 

10 

6 

2 

Full  time 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

331 

2 

252 

7 
9 

143 
101 

90 
86 

56 
2 
17 

30 
26 

3 

7 

1 
5 

1 
1 

Time-workers 

Piece-workers,         .... 

480 
105 

10 
6 

229 
15 

147 
29 

54 
21 

37 
19 

2 

8 

1 
5 

2 
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TABLE  B.— ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

Females  —  Continued. 


Continued. 


Niim- 

Number  of  Employees  Earning  an  i 

OUR  — 

Occupation  Classificatioji. 

ber  of 
Em- 
ployees 

Under 

10 
cents 

10  but 
under 
12  cents 

12  but 

under 

14  cents 

14  but 
under 
16  cents 

16  but 
under 
18  cents 

18  but 

under 

20  cents 

20  but 

under 
25  cents 

25  cents 
and 
over 

Overlookers. 

251 

- 

1 

179 

27 

10 

31 

3 

_ 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime 

165 

1 
85 

: 

1 

104 
75 

18 

1 
8 

9 
1 

31 

2 
1 

_ 

Time-workers,         .... 

251 

- 

1 

179 

27 

10 

31 

3 

- 

Paper  Goods  Workers. 

12 

- 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Undertime 

11 
1 

- 

4 
1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,         .... 

12 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Plater  Girls. 

572 

2 

63 

245 

140 

33 

40 

37 

12 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

311 
261 

2 

27 
36 

146 
99 

108 
32 

3 
30 

17 
23 

8 
29 

12 

Time-workers 

Piece-workers 

368 
204 

2 

42 
21 

209 
36 

114 
26 

3 
30 

40 

37 

12 

Rag  Cutters. 

348 

18 

34 

89 

30 

32 

97 

48 

- 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime 

121 

23 
204 

11 

7 

12 
22 

28 
22 
39 

14 
16 

15 

1 
16 

41 
56 

48 

: 

Piece-workers 

104 
244 

18 

12 
22 

54 
35 

1 
29 

4 

28 

33 
64 

48 

- 

Rag-Eoom  Employees,  n.  e.  s. 

12 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Undertime 

11 
1 

- 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers 

12 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rag  Sorters. 

750 

4 

172 

369 

120 

54 

12 

19 

- 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

426 

5 

319 

3 
■     1 

82 
90 

242 

5 

122 

75 
45 

14 
40 

1 
11 

9 
10 

; 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers 

491 
259 

3 
1 

143 
29 

268 
101 

65 
55 

3 
51 

12 

9 
10 

- 

Shaving  Sorters. 

32 

- 

- 

28 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fulltime 

Undertime, 

10 
22 

- 

- 

8 
20 

2 
2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,         .... 
Piece-workers 

19 
13 

- 

- 

16 
12 

3 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Other  Occupations. 

41 

- 

2 

14 

7 

8 

1 

7 

2 

Full  time, 

Undertime,     .... 

32 
9 

1 

1 

14 

6 

1 

6 
2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

Time-workers, 

Piece-workers,         .... 

36 
5 

- 

2 

14 

7 

7 
1 

1 

3 
4 

2 

Under  16  Years  of  Age. 

Full  time, 

Undertime, 

75 
42 
33 

9 
7 
2 

U 
22 
22 

u 
11 

3 

6 
2 
4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Time-workers,          .... 

Full  time 

Undertime,           .... 

66 
39 
27 

5 
4 

1 

u 

22 
22 

u 
11 

3 

3 
2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,          .... 

Full  time, 

Undertime,           .... 

9 
3 

6 

4 
3 

1 

~ 

- 

3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 
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TABLE  B.— ACTUAL  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

Females  —  Concluded. 


Concluded. 


Occupation  Classification. 


GENERAL  OCCUPATIONS, 
PRODUCING  DEPART- 
MENTS. 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over. 

Full  time,        .         .         .         .  , 

Overtime,        .         .         .         .  , 

Undertime,     .         .         .         .  , 

Time-workers,  .         .         .         . 

Full  time,    .        .        .        .        . 

Overtime 

Undertime,  .        .         .         . 

Labelers. 

Full  time, 

Undertime, 

Time-workers 

Sealers. 

Full  time, 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

Time-workers 

Other  Occupations. 

Full  time, 

Undertime, 

Time-workers,         .        .        .        . 


Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


Number  of  Employees  Earning  an  Hour  ^ 


Under 
10 

cents 


10  but    12  but 

under     under 

12  cents  14  cents 


14  but 
under 
16  cents 


16  but 

under 

18  cents 


18  but 

under 

20  cents 


20  but 

under 

25  cents 


25  cents 
and 
over 


TABLE  C.  —  CUSTOMARY  WEEKLY  WORKING  TIME  AND  HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK. 

Both  Seses. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of  Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 

60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

ALL  OCCUPATIC 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,   . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers. 

Three-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,    . 

)NS. 

{1 

C,A 
A 
A 

C 
A 

C 
A 

C 
A 

C 
A 

13,871 
12,843 

7,622 
2,302 
2,919 

7,763 
7,745 

1,254 
1,254 

2,832 
2,832 

2,022 
1,012 

54.2 
53.4 

54.5 
64.6 
41.7 

55.1 
54.1 

64.3 
64.2 

48.5 
49.2 

52.4 
46.7 

2,842 
3,675 

1,700 

1,975 

104 
1,142 

79 

2,609 
1,983 

129 
471 

1,403 
1,564 

634 
181 
749 

873 
1,014 

16 

39 
212 

491 
322 

5,017 
2,428 

2,343 
66 
19 

3,677 
2,226 

2 

18 

1,340 
182 

2,251 
2,162 

1,490 
543 
129 

2,013 
1,715 

24 

181 
398 

57 
25 

1,237 
827 

666 
153 

8 

876 
554 

356 
216 

3 

55 

2 
2 

1,048 
1,715 

734 

945 

36 

167 
817 

878 
756 

132 

3 
10 

73 
472 

55 

414 

3 

53 
277 

20 
161 

34 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males. 


OccrPATioN  Classi- 
fication. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(Oor 

Actual 

(A) 

Hours 


ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Under  16  years  of  age, 
Under  16  years  of  age, 


16  years  of  age  and  over, 
16  years  of  age  and  over. 


Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers, 

Time-workers, 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 


Two-shift  workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

Three-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 

FuU  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

Piece-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 


PRODUCTIVE     OCCU- 
PATIONS. 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over, 
16  Years  of  Age  and  Over, 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

Time-workers, 
Time-workers, 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers. 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

Three-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

FuU  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

Piece-workers, 
Piece-workers, 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 


r  C 
L  A 

C 

A 

C 

A 

C,  A 

A 
A 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

C 
A 
C,  A 
A 
A 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

C 
A 
C,  A 
A 
A 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 


/   C 

1  A 
C 
A 
C,  A 
A 
A 

C 

A 

C,A 

A 

A 

C 
A 
C,  A 
A 
A 

C 
A 
C,  A 
A 
A 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 


9,331 
9,301 

75 
75 

9,256 
9,226 

5,626 
2,264 
1,411 

5,m 

B,1U 
2,943 
1,333 


i,m 

1,S54 
842 
260 
152 


1,795 
660 
377 

101 
71 
46 
11 
14 

6,566 
6,541 

6,509 
6,484 
4,159 
1,325 
1,000 

Z,918 

2,91S 

1,817 

576 

525 

1,106 

1,106 

755 

216 

135 

3,409 

2,409 

1,555 

523 

331 

76 
51 
32 
10 


54.8 
55.3 

53.4 
49.5 

54.8 
55.3 

54.9 
64.7 
41.5 

56.0 
56.5 
56.2 
65.7 
43.2 

64. S 
64.  S 
64.1 
75.7 
44.7 

48.5 
49.2 
48.6 
58.5 
35.9 

55.2 
55.4 
56.2 
62.1 
47.3 

54.1 
53.9 

54.1 
54.0 
54.1 
63.5 
40.8 

55.4 
54.9 
65.4 
64.2 
42.9 

63. 8 
63.6 
63.6 
75.2 
44.7 

48.0 
48.4 
48.0 
57.8 
35.7 

55.5 
56.6 
56.9 
62.5 
49.3 


NuMBEB  OF  Employees  ■whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  werb  — 


48  and 
under 


Over 

48  but 
under 

54 


54 


Over 

54  but 

under 

60 


60 


Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 


2,628 
2,549 

1 
15 

2,627 
2,534 

1,623 

926 

16 


474 


79 

2,609 
1,983 
1,614 

369 


2,377 
2,230 

2,376 
2,216 
1,518 


7 

298 

3 

295 


70 

2,366 
1,843 
1,512 

331 


399 

1,731 

2,215 

1,237 

723 

888 

2,127 

827 

31 

42 

1 

- 

27 

30 

1 

- 

368 

1,689 

2,214 

1,237 

696 

858 

2,126 

827 

253 

840 

1,455 

666 

180 

29 

543 

153 

290 

19 

129 

8 

347 

1,708 

1,977 

876 

483 

853 

1,680 

554 

217 

826 

1,288 

454 

4 

12 

291 

100 

262 

15 

101 

- 

_ 

_ 

356 

16 

2 

u 

216 

- 

- 

208 

16 

2 

24 

8 

39 

_ 

181 

3 

212 

18 

398 

55 

33 

- 

146 

2 

176 

17 

248 

53 

3 

1 

4 

- 

13 

23 

57 

2 

12 

15 

25 

2 

3 

14 

21 

2 

_ 

- 

4 

- 

9 

1 

- 

- 

329 

973 

1,239 

788 

567 

587 

1,264 

560 

298 

948 

1,239 

788 

541 

570 

1,264 

560 

180 

536 

859 

457 

170 

24 

334 

95 

191 

10 

71 

8 

256 

928 

1,190 

457 

326 

540 

1,027 

318 

151 

524 

833 

258 

3 

8 

146 

60 

172 

8 

48 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

329 

13 

1 

23 

205 

- 

~ 

197 

13 

1 

23 

8 

33 

_ 

10 

_ 

194 

16 

201 

35 

27 

- 

16 

- 

167 

16 

185 

35 

9 

20 

39 

2 

8 

13 

IS 

2 

2 

12 

10 
3 

2 

' 

1 

- 

1,048 
1,715 


1,048 
1,713 

734 

945 

36 

167 
817 
112 
692 
13 

878 
756 
619 
114 
23 


857 
1,104 

857 

1,104 

606 

476 

22 

79 
322 

47 

273 

2 

775 
676 
556 
100 
20 


96 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED  IN  A   REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

NUMBEB  OF 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 
48  but 
under 

54 

Over 

54  but 
under 

60 

Over 

60  but 

not 

Over 

72 

54 

60 

over  72 

Backtenders. 
Backtenders. 

C 

A 

521 
521 

52.5 
53.1 

342 
252 

6 

52 

10 
6 

13 
46 

47 
35 

103 
109 

21 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,   . 
Undertime, 

C.A 

A 
A 

317 
136 
68 

53.0 
61.1 
37.1 

197 
55 

6 

41 

5 

2 
4 

10 

30 

6 

30 
5 

72 

35 

2 

21 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

32 
32 

56.2 
50.3 

3 
5 

5 

10 
2 

13 
14 

6 
4 

_ 

2 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers. 

C 
A 

144 

144 

62.9 
64.0 

,      4 

- 

- 

5 

41 
27 

103 
91 

17 

Three-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers. 

C 

A 

345 
345 

47.9 
48.8 

339 
243 

6 
47 

4 

27 

4 

18 

2 

Beatermen. 
Beatermen. 

C 

A 

536 
536 

54.5 
55.1 

269 
240 

3 

41 

49 
3 

2 
32 

75 
63 

137 
120 

1 
37 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,   . 
Undertime, 

C.A 
A 
A 

356 
105 
75 

54.6 
63.7 
45.6 

203 
37 

3 
11 

27 

2 
1 

29 
3 

59 
3 

1 

88 

26 

6 

1 
36 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

58 
58 

49.7 
47.7 

9 

25 

49 
3 

2 
11 

4 
4 

3 
5 

1 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers. 

C 
A 

206 
206 

64.4 
64.8 

9 

2 

_ 

3 

71 
56 

134 
106 

1 
30 

Three-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 

C 
A 

272 
272 

48.0 
49.4 

269 
222 

3 

14 

- 

18 

3 

9 

6 

Beatermen's  Helpers. 
Beatermen's  Helpers. 

C 

A 

735 
735 

52.3 
51.4 

512 
464 

3 

16 

2 
2 

2 
34 

62 
53 

154 
156 

10 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,   . 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

555 
81 
99 

52.8 
61.9 
35.4 

372 
92 

3 
10 
3 

2 

30 
4 

45 
8 

135 
21 

10 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

9 
9 

58.6 
63.8 

_ 

2 

2 

5 
5 

2 

2 

Two-shift  workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

211 
211 

63.5 
62.2 

- 
14 

3 

- 

4 

57 
40 

154 
143 

7 

Three-shift  workers, 
Three-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

515 
515 

47.6 
46.8 

512 
450 

3 
13 

2 

30 

8 

11 

1 

Bleachermen. 
Bleachermen. 

C 
A 

210 
207 

55.4 
55.1 

24 
35 

29 
30 

52 
40 

49 
38 

50 
28 

6 
28 

8 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

A 

118 
54 
35 

55.1 
63.8 
42.2 

7 
28 

18 
8 
4 

39 

1 

32 
6 

20 

8 

2 

24 

2 

8 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

144 
144 

55.2 
55.3 

17 

25 

20 

52 
40 

49 
36 

15 

13 

3 
16 

2 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

38 
38 

60.8 
57.4 

8 

3 

- 

_ 

35 
11 

3 
11 

5 

Three-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

24 
24 

48.0 
50.9 

24 
10 

6 

_ 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 
A 

4 
1 

52.9 
52.5 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY  WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 
(Oor 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Calendermen,  Head. 
Calendermen,  Head. 

C 

A 

20 
20 

56.1 
56.2 

2 
2 

- 

4 
3 

10 
11 

1 
1 

3 
3 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 

C,A 
A 

19 

1 

56.2 
55.0 

2 

- 

3 

10 

1 

1 

3 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

16 
16 

55.9 
56.0 

- 

- 

4 
3 

10 

11 

1 
1 

1 
1 

- 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

2 
2 

65.5 
65.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 
2 

- 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

2 
2 

48.0 
48.0 

2 
2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Calendermen. 
Calendermen. 

c 

A 

224 
224 

52.4 
52.5 

114 
104 

7 
13 

11 
6 

62 
58 

21 

14 

9 
20 

9 

Full  time,   .... 
Overtime,   .         .         .         . 
Undertime,         .        .     '  . 

C,A 
A 
A 

133 

58 
33 

51.5 
63.3 
37.2 

76 
28 

4 
7 
2 

6 

38 
17 
3 

7 
7 

2 

18 

9 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

99 
99 

56.7 
56.1 

14 

7 
6 

11 
6 

62 
47 

10 
7 

9 
11 

8 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 

A 

11 
11 

60.0 
57.0 

2 

- 

- 

- 

11 
3 

6 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 

A 

114 

114 

48.0 

48.8 

114 

88 

7 

- 

11 

4 

3 

1 

Calendermen's  Helpers. 
Calendermen's  Helpers. 

C 
A 

172 
172 

52.5 
51.1 

60 
68 

8 

18 
15 

43 
34 

42 
27 

9 
9 

11 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,    .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 

A 
A 

98 
35 
39 

50.5 
65.1 
40.0 

36 
32 

5 
3 

15 

22 
8 
4 

25 

2 

9 

11 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

91 
91 

53.8 
52.8 

14 

1 

18 
15 

43 

28 

21 
19 

9 
4 

10 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 

A 

21 
21 

60.0 
51.4 

7 

2 

- 

1 

21 

8 

3 

- 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

60 
60 

48.0 
48.4 

60 

47 

5 

- 

5 

- 

2 

1 

Counters. 
Counters. 

C 
A 

59 
56 

54.9 
54.8 

1 

2 
7 

13 
10 

42 
34 

2 
2 

2 

: 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

A 

37 
11 

8 

55.0 
58.0 
49.5 

1 

7 

10 

25 
9 

2 

2 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

52 
52 

54.7 
54.6 

1 

2 

7 

10 

8 

40 
34 

- 

2 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 
A 

7 
4 

56.0 
67.0 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

2 
2 

- 

- 

Cutters,  Paper. 
Cutters,  Paper. 

C 
A 

79 
79 

52.7 
50.3 

36 
34 

1 
9 

13 
8 

15 
18 

14 
1 

8 

1 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

34 
17 
28 

52.2 
60.2 
42.0 

15 
19 

5 

4 

7 

1 

11 
3 

4 

1 

8 

1 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  — Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Houes 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Cutters,  Paper  — Con. 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

43 
43 

56.6 
51.2 

10 

1 
4 

13 

8 

15 
17 

14 
1 

2 

1 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

36 
36 

48.0 
49.2 

36 
24 

5 

- 

] 

- 

6 

- 

Cutters'   Helpers,  Paper. 
Cutters'   Helpers,  Paper. 

S 

149 
149 

58.3 
53.7 

25 

12 

41 
32 

53 
36 

35 
18 

20 
19 

7 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

76 
31 
42 

56.4 
67.8 
38.3 

25 

12 

31 

1 

28 
4 
4 

15 
3 

2 
17 

- 

7 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

129 
129 

56.9 
53.6 

17 

11 

41 

32 

53 
36 

35 
18 

12 

3 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

20 
20 

67.1 
53.9 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

20 
7 

4 

Drainer  men. 
Drainermen. 

C 

A 

199 
199 

53.0 
52.6 

101 
99 

9 
15 

17 
11 

28 
27 

18 
16 

26 
23 

8 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

124 

38 
37 

52.3 
64.6 
41.5 

72 
27 

6 

1 
8 

10 

1 

11 
15 
1 

11 
5 

14 
8 
1 

8 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

69 
69 

55.9 
55.0 

9 

6 
11 

17 
11 

28 
16 

18 
16 

5 

1 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers, 

C 

A 

26 
26 

65.2 
68.3 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

26 
17 

7 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shitt  workers,  . 

C 
A 

104 
104 

48.1 
47.2 

101 

88 

3 

4 

- 

11 

- 

1 

- 

Dustermen. 
Dustermen. 

C 
A 

94 
94 

54.5 
54.6 

10 

15 
13 

53 
37 

14 
21 

12 
3 

9 

1 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C.A 

A 
A 

63 
16 
15 

54.2 
63.2 
47.3 

10 

4 

37 

14 
6 

1 

3 

9 

1 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

94 
94 

54.5 
54.6 

10 

15 
13 

53 
37 

14 
21 

12 
3 

9 

1 

Filtermen. 
Filtermen. 

C 
A 

63 
63 

55.1 
55.9 

8 
6 

5 

36 

24 

5 
3 

9 
8 

5 
16 

i 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

36 
22 
5 

56.1 
62.0 

28.4 

2 
4 

4 

1 

24 

3 

5 
3 

5 
11 

1 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

50 
50 

55.2 
55.9 

4 

1 

36 
24 

5 
3 

8 
6 

1 

11 

1 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

5 
5 

64.6 
64.6 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

4 
4 

_ 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

8 
8 

48.0 
50.7 

8 
2 

4 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Finishers,  Head. 
Finishers,  Head. 

C 
A 

77 
77 

55.4 
56.1 

1 

5 
6 

25 
17 

38 
38 

7 
7 

2 
8 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

67 
8 
2 

55.5 
63.4 
44.8 

1 

5 

1 

17 

37 

1 

6 
1 

2 
6 

- 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 
(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Finishers,  Head  — Con. 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

75 
75 

55.1 

55.8 

1 

5 

6 

25 
17 

38 
38 

7 
7 

6 

- 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

2 
2 

66.0 
66.0 

1      : 

- 

- 

- 

2 
2 

- 

Finishers. 
Finishers. 

C 
A 

211 
211 

57.1 
57.6 

7 
14 

6 
10 

76 
61 

60 

54 

30 
21 

32 
40 

11 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

146 
46 
19 

56.0 
67.6 
45.3 

6 

8 

5 
5 

60 

1 

45 
4 
5 

16 
5 

14 
26 

11 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

171 
171 

55.6 
56.2 

6 

6 
9 

75 
60 

60 
53 

30 
21 

19 

3 

Two-shift  workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 

C 
A 

29 
29 

67.1 
67.7 

1 

1 

_ 

i 

- 

29 
18 

8 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

7 
7 

48.0 
46.9 

7 
7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 
A 

4 
4 

63.0 
63.0 

- 

- 

1 
1 

- 

- 

3 
3 

- 

Finishing  Department 
Employees,  ').  e.  s. 

Finishing  Department 
Employees,  n.  e.  s. 

C 

A 

137 
137 

57.8 
57.3 

6 
15 

6 

31 
20 

42 
40 

36 
12 

22 
40 

4 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

71 
37 
29 

56.9 
64.1 
49.5 

5 
10 

6 

19 

1 

26 
8 
6 

9 

1 
2 

12 

24 
4 

4 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

109 

109 

56.7 
56.3 

10 

6 

31 

20 

42 
37 

36 
10 

24 

2 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 

A 

22 
22 

65.5 
64.4 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

2 

22 
16 

2 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

6 
6 

48.0 
49.3 

6 
5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Flat  Sorters,  Head. 
Flat  Sorters,  Head. 

C 

A 

38 
38 

54.3 
53.8 

1 

1 
3 

21 
19 

16 
15 

- 

- 

: 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

34 
1 
3 

54.3 
58.0 
46.7 

1 

1 
2 

19 

14 

1 

~ 

~ 

~ 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

38 
38 

54.3 
53.8 

1 

1 
3 

21 
19 

16 
15 

- 

- 

- 

Flat  Sorters. 
Flat  Sorters. 

C 

A 

51 

51 

55.7 
51.6 

11 

2 

25 
16 

18 
14 

8 
5 

- 

3 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,    .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

A 

33 
3 
15 

55.7 
76.7 
37.5 

11 

2 

16 

12 
2 

5 

- 

3 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

51 

51 

55.7 
51.6 

11 

2 

25 
16 

18 
14 

8 
5 

- 

3 

Foremen. 
Foremen. 

C 
A 

47 
47 

58.3 
60.1 

1 

3 

4 

12 
6 

14 

14 

10 
9 

7 
9 

1 
4 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C.A 
A 
A 

37 
6 
4 

58.8 
73.3 
51.8 

1 

2 
2 

6 

13 

1 

9 

6 
3 

1 
3 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  op 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Foremen  — Con. 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

43 
43 

57.5 
59.4 

1 

3 
4 

12 
6 

14 
14 

10 
9 

3 
5 

1 

4 

Two-shift  workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 

C 
A 

4 
4 

67.0 
67.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 
4 

- 

Grinders. 
Grinders. 

C 
A 

42 
42 

50.7 
52.9 

29 
25 

3 

8 
3 

1 
2 

2 
1 

2 
7 

1 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 

A 
A 

28 
11 
3 

50.1 
63.1 
42.0 

22 
3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

I 

2 
5 

1 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

11 
11 

55.2 
62.8 

- 

- 

8 
3 

1 
2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

2 
2 

65.0 
65.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 
2 

- 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

29 
29 

48.0 
48.3 

29 
25 

3 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

Helpers,  n.  e.  s. 
Helpers,  n.  e.  s. 

C 
A 

169 
169 

57.8 
57.0 

2 
17 

14 
18 

25 
15 

67 

54 

35 
17 

25 
39 

1 
9 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C.A 
A 
A 

106 
38 
25 

57.9 
65.9 
39.9 

1 
16 

12 
6 

14 
1 

44 
8 
2 

14 
3 

20 
19 

1 
8 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

139 
139 

56.4 
55.1 

15 

14 
18 

25 
15 

64 
52 

34 
17 

2 
19 

3 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

25 
25 

66.6 
67.9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

23 
18 

1 
6 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

2 
2 

48.0 
52.0 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 
A 

3 
3 

55.0 

58.7 

- 

- 

^ 

3 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Joggers. 
Joggers. 

C 
A 

83 
80 

56.5 
53.9 

11 

4 
8 

14 
12 

44 
27 

21 
19 

3 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C.A 
A 
A 

56 
5 
19 

56.2 
75.0 
41.5 

11 

8 

12 

27 

17 

2 

3 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

74 

74 

56.2 
53.2 

11 

7 

10 

8 

43 

26 

21 
19 

3 

- 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 
A 

9 
6 

58.4 
62.4 

- 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 
1 

- 

"■ 

- 

Loft  Foremen. 
Loft  Foremen. 

C 
A 

36 
36 

55.0 
55.3 

1 

2 

2 
5 

11 
7 

18 
12 

4 
7 

3 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .         .         .        .' 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

21 
11 

4 

54.3 
60.8 
45.5 

1 

1 

2 
3 

7 

10 
2 

1 

6 

3 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

34 
34 

55.2' 
55.6 

1 

2 
5 

11 

7 

17 
11 

4 

7 

3 

_ 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

1 

1 

48.0 
48.0 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 
A 

1 
1 

55.0 
55.0 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A   REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK  —  Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 


Number  op  Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 


Loftmen.  C 

Loftmen.  A 

Full  time,  .        .        .        .  C,  A 

Overtime,   ....  A 

Undertime,         ...  A 

Time-workers,    .        .        .  C 

Time-workers,    ...  A 

Two-shift  workers,     .         .  C 

Two-shift  workers,     .         .  A 

Three-shift  workers,  .         .  C 

Three-shift  workers,  .        .  A 

Piece-workers,    .        .        .  C 

Piece-workers,    ...  A 

Machine  Tenders.  C 

Machine  Tenders.  A 

Full  time C,  A 

Overtime,   ....  A 

Undertime,         ...  A 

Time-workers,    .         .         .  C 

Time-workers,    ...  A 

Two-shift  workers,     .         .  C 

Two-shift  workers,     .        .  A 

Three-shift  workers,  .        .  C 

Three-shift  workers,  .         .  A 

Piece-workers,    .        .        .  C 

Piece-workers,    ...  A 

Overlookers.  C 

Overlookers.  A 

Full  time,  .        .        .        .  C,  A 

Undertime,         ...  A 

Time-workers,    .        .        .  C 

Time-workers,    ...  A 

Paper  Goods  Workers.  C 

Paper  Goods  Workers.  A 

Full  time,  .        .        .        .  C,  A 

Overtime,  ....  A 

Undertime,         ...  A 

Time-workers,    .         .         .  C 

Time-workers,    ...  A 

Platermon.  C 

Platermen.  A 

Full  time,  .        .        .         .  C,  A 

Overtime,   ....  A 

Undertime,         ...  A 

Time-workers,    .        .        .  C 

Time-workers,    ...  A 

Piece-workers,    .        .        .  C 

Piece-workers,    ...  A 


29S 
298 

187 
54 
57 

255 
255 

15 

15 

22 

22 


562 

331 

149 

82 

53 
53 

147 
147 

360 
360 

2 

2 


14 
14 

12 
2 

14 
14 

16 
16 

6 
4 
6 

16 
16 

114 
98 

77 
7 
14 

83 
83 

31 
15 


55.1 
54.1 

55.6 
61.6 
42.2 

55.3 
53.9 

63.5 
65.4 

48.0 
49.9 

51.3 
51.2 

53.1 
54.0 

53.9 
61.8 
39.9 

58.8 
59.3 

63.5 
64.9 

48.0 
48.6 

59.5 
71.4 

53.3 
50.1 

53.0 
33.0 

53.3 
50.1 

55.2 
53.0 

55.2 
62.1 
44.8 

55.2 
53.0 

55.3 
54.6 

55.4 
60.9 
47.4 

55.5 
55.1 

54.7 
52.0 


48  and 
under 


22 
14 

3 
3 

358 
262 

198 

64 

4 
5 


354 
251 


Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

19 
22 

80 
40 

120 
110 

46 
41 

8 

29 

4 
4 
14 

39 

1 

89 
17 
4 

35 
6 

7 
21 

1 

19 
17 

79 
40 

118 

107 

39 
38 

14 

- 

- 

- 

7 
3 

8 
12 

4 

~ 

1 

- 

3 

1 

1 

2 
2 

- 

_ 

6 
57 

15 
7 

6 

42 

53 
40 

124 
127 

6 

45 

6 

1 
5 

1 

3 

32 

7 

31 

6 
3 

92 
34 

1 

6 

15 

1 

4 
11 

8 
6 

22 
22 

- 

1 

5 

45 

28 

102 
89 

6 
51 

5 

26 
2 

6 

14 

9 
8 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

8 

2 

2 

- 

- 

9 

8 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

- 

1 

8 
2 

7 
8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 
3 
1 

: 

1 

1 

8 
2 

7 
8 

1 

1 

6 
9 

17 
13 

80 
59 

11 
9 

3 

2 

7 

12 

1 

55 
3 

1 

8 

1 

3 

6 
6 

9 

7 

57 
55 

11 
9 

3 

3 

8 
6 

23 
4 

- 

- 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A   REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK  — Cox. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 


Pulp  Mill  Employees, 

n.  e.  s. 
Pulp  Mill  Employees, 

n.  e.  s. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

Two-shift  workers, 
Two-shift  workers. 

Three-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 


Bag  Cutters, 
Rag  Cutters. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers, 
Time-workers, 

Piece-workers, 
Piece-workers, 


Bag-room  Employees, 

n.  e.  s. 
Bag-room  Employees, 


Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

Three-shift  workers. 
Three-shift  workers. 


Bag-room  Foremen. 
Bag-room  Foremen. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

Rag  Sorters. 
Rag  Sorters. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 


C,A 
A 
A 

C 

A 

C 

A 

C 
A 


C 
A 

C,A 
A 
A 

C 
A 

C 
A 


C,A 
A 
A 

C 

A 

C 

A 


C 
A 

C,  A 
A 
A 

C 
A 


C 

A 

C,A 
A 
A 

C 
A 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 


115 

115 

42 
59 
14 

94 
94 

12 
12 


173 

173 

94 
50 
29 

170 
170 

3 
3 


55.4 

60.5 

57.5 
68.1 
37.6 

55.1 
60.9 

63.1 
63.3 

48.0 
52.4 


54.5 
54.8 

54.8 
62.6 
38.0 

54.6 
54.9 

52.5 
52.5 


53.4 

54.8 

54.0 
66.1 
37.8 

53.4 
54.7 

56.0 
56.0 


53.9 
54.6 

54.0 
60.9 
49.3 

53.9 
54.6 


56.1 
53.0 

59.4 
60.0 
49.1 

56.1 
53.0 


NtJMBBB  OP  Employees  whose  Weekly  Houbs 
OF  Labob  were  — 


48  and 
under 


Over 

48  but 

under 

54 


54 


Over 

54  but 

under 

60 


) 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

17 

10 

12 

49 

11 

1 

9 

39 

1 

12 

7 

3 

39 

5 

4 

7 
8 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

3 

1 
1 

3 

9 

14 

12 

6 

8 

12 

9 
14 

12 

4 
4 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 

3 

11 
11 

- 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of 

Emplotees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Reel  Boys. 
Reel  Boys. 

C 
A 

121 
121 

50.4 
50.7 

91 
67 

3 
8 

- 

16 
27 

7 
4 

4 
10 

5 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

64 
32 
25 

50.6 
61.4 
37.4 

45 

22 

3 
5 

- 

11 
14 
2 

3 
1 

2 
8 

5 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

16 
16 

56.1 
57.3 

_ 

_ 

16 
13 

- 

3 

_ 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

11 
11 

61.5 
57.1 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

7 
4 

4 
2 

2 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

94 
94 

48.1 
48.9 

91 
64 

3 

8 

_ 

14 

_ 

5 

3 

Rulers. 
Rulers. 

C 
A 

25 
25 

55.2 
58.6 

2 

2 

6 
3 

17 
11 

2 
2 

1 

4 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

16 
5 
4 

55.4 
76.6 
49.0 

2 

2 

3 

11 

- 

2 

1 

4 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

25 
25 

55.2 
58.6 

2 

2 

6 
3 

17 
11 

2 
2 

1 

4 

Screenmen. 
Screenmen. 

C 
A 

32 
32 

55.3 
54.4 

18 
11 

1 

- 

6 

4 
2 

10 
9 

3 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

8 

16 
8 

56.8 
64.4 
31.9 

3 

8 

1 

- 

6 

2 

3 

6 

3 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

14 
14 

64.7 
62.7 

2 

- 

- 

-. 

4 
2 

10 

7 

3 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

18 
18 

48.0 
47.9 

18 
9 

1 

- 

6 

_ 

2 

_ 

Shaving  Sorters. 
Shaving  Sorters. 

C 
A 

44 
44 

53.5 
48.8 

5 
15 

10 
8 

6 

4 

18 
13 

5 
4 

~ 

: 

Full  time 

Overtime,   ... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

32 

1 

11 

53.3 
56.0 
35.0 

4 
11 

8 

4 

12 

1 

4 

- 

~ 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

39 
39 

54.2 
49.4 

10 

10 

8 

6 
4 

18 
13 

5 

4 

- 

_ 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

5 
5 

48.0 
44.8 

5 
5 

- 

: 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

Size  Makers. 
Size  Makers. 

C 
A 

80 
80 

56.5 
57.2 

3 

2 

1 

21 
15 

33 
30 

21 
13 

3 
17 

1 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

54 
19 

7 

56.6 
64.8 
41.6 

3 

1 

15 

23 
3 
4 

12 

1 

3 
14 

1 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

77 
77 

56.1 
56.8 

3 

2 

1 

21 
15 

33 
30 

21 
13 

14 

1 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

3 
3 

68.3 
68.3 

: 

- 

: 

- 

- 

3 
3 

_ 

Third  Hands. 
Third  Hands. 

C 
A 

168 
168 

52.8 
55.1 

117 
72 

15 

3 
6 

15 

11 
10 

37 
47 

3 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime,         .         .         ! 

C,  A 
A 
A 

89 
54 
25 

54.7 
60.9 
44.3 

52 

20 

1 

15 

2 
4 

14 
1 

6 
,       3 

1 

29 
15 
3 

3 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hoxrrs 

1          NUMBEK   OF 

1 

Employees  whose  Wee 
OF  Labor  were  — 

KLY  Hours 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

1 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Third  Hands  —  Con. 

i 
1 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

3 
3 

54.0 
52.0 

!            1 

- 

3 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

48 
48 

64.5 
65.5 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

11 

7 

37 
37 

2 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 

A 

117 
117 

48.0 
50.9 

117 

70 

15 

4 

14 

3 

10 

1 

Trimmers. 
Trimmers. 

C 
A 

122 
122 

55.4 
55.3 

8 

4 
7 

21 
13 

86 
76 

11 
7 

11 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

92 
17 
13 

55.3 
62.9 
45.6 

8 

3 

4 

13 

70 
5 
1 

6 

1 

- 
11 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

119 
119 

55.4 
55.1 

8 

4 

7 

21 
13 

S3 
75 

11 

7 

9 

_ 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 
A 

3 

3 

55.0 
62.6 

- 

- 

: 

3 

1 

- 

_ 
2 

- 

Trimmers'  Helpers. 
Trimmers'  Helpers. 

C 

A 

20 
20 

54.6 
53.6 

2 

2 
4 

4 

1 

14 
12 

1 

- 

~ 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,  .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 

A 

15 

1 
4 

54.6 
60.0 
48.1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

12 

1 

~ 

~ 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

20 
20 

54.6 
53,6 

2 

2 
4 

4 

1 

14 
12 

1 

- 

- 

Washermen. 
Washermen. 

C 
A 

161 
161 

52.6 
53.1 

108 
95 

3 

4 

2 
3 

2 
10 

7 
4 

39 
42 

3 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

131 

18 
12 

52.9 
64.9 
36.6 

84 
11 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1 

4 

36 
6 

3 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

5 
5 

57.2 
47.6 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

- 

- 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

45 
45 

63.1 
64.3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

6 
4 

39 
36 

3 

Three-shfft  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  .         ^ 

C 
A 

111 
111 

48.1 

48.7 

108 
93 

3 

4 

1 

7 

- 

6 

- 

Washermen's  Helpers. 
Washermen's  Helpers. 

C 
A 

117 
117 

50.2 
49.4 

94 
92 

6 

1 

9 

2 
2 

14 
13 

1 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .         .         .   ,     . 
Undertime,         .         .  '     . 

C,A 
A 
A 

97 
4 
16 

50.4 
68.0 
38.5 

76 
16 

~ 

- 

- 

6 
3 

2 

13 

1 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

1 

1 

54.0 
48.0  i 

i 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

16 
16 

62.9 
65.3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 
2 

14 
13 

1 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

100 
100 

48.2 
46.9 

94 
91 

6 

9 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 

Total 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
ficatiox. 

tomary 
(C)or 

Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 
72 

Winders. 
Winders. 

0 

A 

70 
70 

56.9 
56.1 

16 
17 

7 
9 

4 
3 

7 
7 

6 

4 

30 
30 

Full  time,   .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C.A 
A 

A 

55 

8 

7 

56.6 
63.7 
43.4 

13 

4 

7 
1 
1 

•      3 

6 
1 

3 

1 

23 
6 

1 

_ 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

46 
46 

58.4 
57.4 

2 

7 
8 

4 
3 

7 
7 

6 
4 

22 

22 

- 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

8 
8 

65.5 
65.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 
8 

- 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 

A 

16 
16 

48.0 

47.8 

16 
15 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  Occupations. 
Other  Occupations. 

C 
A 

151 
151 

55.8 
55.3 

22 
25 

5 

14 

30 

13 

61 
60 

17 
8 

16 
26 

5 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C.A 
A 
A 

88 
37 
26 

55.9 
63.7 
41.1 

10 
15 

3 

2 
9 

13 

46 
12 
2 

6 

2 

10 
16 

5 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

98 
98 

55.9 
54.1 

12 

5 
11 

27 
13 

52 
44 

13 
4 

1 
13 

1 

Two-shift  workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

19 
19 

65.0 
65.2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 
3 

15 
11 

3 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

29 
29 

49.9 

52.7 

22 
12 

1 

- 

7 
13 

1 

1 

1 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 
A 

5 
5 

54.4 
56.3 

_ 

1 

3 

2 
3 

- 

1 

- 

Under  16  Years  of  Age, 
Under  16  Years  of  Age, 

Full  time. 

Undertime, 

C 
A 

C,A 
A 

57 
57 
40 
17 

53.3 
47.7 
53.4 
34.5 

1 

14 

14 

31 

26 

23 

3 

25 
17 
17 

- 

; 

- 

- 

Time-workers,     . 

Time-workers,     . 
Full  time, 
Undertime, 

C 

A 

C,A 

A 

55 
52 
39 
13 

53.4 
49.0 
53.4 
36.1 

11 
11 

27 

H 

22 

2 

25 
17 
17 

~ 

- 

~ 

~ 

Three-shift  icorkers,     . 
Three-shift  workers,     . 
Undertime, 

C 
A 
A 

1 
1 
1 

48.0 
6.0 
6.0 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Piece-workers, 

Piece-workers, 
Full  time, 
Undertime, 

C 

A 

C,A 

A 

4 

1 
3 

53.0 
41.3 
53.0 
37.3 

2 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

GENERAL       OCCUPA- 
TIONS, PRODUCING 
DEPARTMENTS. 

606 
601 

55.5 
55.7 

4 
66 

15 
60 

227 
91 

238 
220 

109 
57 

13 

74 

33 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over,  . 
16  Years  of  Age  and  Over,  . 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

C 
A 

V 

A 

592 
587 
296 
162 
129 

55.6 
55.7 
55.8 
65.3 
43.3 

4 

65 

1 

64 

15 

59 

8 

1 

50 

214 
82 
79 

3 

237 

219 

153 

54 

12 

109 

57 

49 

8 

IS 

72 

6 

66 

SS 
33 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 
(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Cl.^si- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 
72 

GENERAL        OCCUPA- 
TIONS, PRODUCING 

DEPARTMENTS-Con. 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime,     . 

C 
A 
C.A 
A 
A 

554 
554 
279 
155 
120 

55.  S 
55.5 
55.6 
64.9 
43.2 

1 
81 

61 

15 

54 

8 

46 

nil 

79 

77 

2 

no 

210 

146 

53 

11 

106 
55 
47 

8 

1 
67 

1 
66 

28 
28 

Two-shift  ivorkers. 
Two-shift  workers, 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

IB 

n 

5 
3 
4 

67.9 
61.8 
66.8 
78.7 
42.8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

12 
5 
5 

3 
3 

Three-shift  workers,    . 
Three-shift  workers,     . 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

9 
9 
3 
3 
3 

54.7 
56.1 
56.0 
74.0 
38.3 

3 
S 
1 

2 

1 

- 

3 

1 

1 

3 
2 

- 

2 
2 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers, 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime,     . 

C 
A 
C.A 
A 
A 

n 
n 

9 

1 

2 

54.8 
54.8 
54.8 
57.6 
53.3 

- 

2 

3 
2 
2 

_ 

14 
s 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Clerks. 
Clerks. 

C 

A 

31 
31 

55.2 
55.8 

1 

3 
3 

6 

5 

19 
19 

3 
2 

: 

1 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

24 
3 
4 

55.1 
67.3 
51.8 

1 

2 

I 

4 

1 

16 
2 

1 

2 

- 

1 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

29 
29 

55.2 
55.9 

1 

3 
3 

6 
5 

17 

17 

3 

2 

- 

1 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 
A 

2 

55.0 
55.0 

- 

- 

- 

2 
2 

- 

- 

- 

Laborers. 
Laborers. 

C 
A 

179 
179 

56.4 
56.0 

24 

27 

98 
22 

30 
42 

41 
24 

10 
29 

11 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

A 

68 
58 
53 

57.1 
65.0 
44.8 

24 

27 

21 

1 

24 

17 

1 

18 
6 

5 

24 

11 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

170 
170 

55.9 
55.9 

23 

25 

98 
21 

30 
42 

41 
24 

1 
25 

10 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

9 
9 

67.5 

57.8 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

9 
4 

1 

Packers. 
Packers. 

C 

A 

74 
74 

55.1 
56.5 

3 

4 
6 

24 
14 

38 
34 

8 
6 

8 

3 

Fulltime 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C.A 
A 
A 

51 
14 
9 

55.1 

67.5 
47.5 

3 

4 
2 

14 

28 
2 
4 

5 
1 

8 

3 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     .         . 

C 
A 

71 
71 

55.1 
56.6 

3 

4 
6 

24 
14 

35 
31 

8 
6 

8 

3 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 
A 

3 
3 

55.0 
55.0 

- 

- 

- 

3 
3 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 
(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hoiu-s 

NyMBER    OF 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
.60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Sealers. 
Sealers. 

C 

A 

64 
59 

55.5 
52.4 

7 

1 
3 

12 
9 

42 
34 

9 

2 

4 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

A 

37 
10 
12 

55.1 

60.8 
37.3 

7 

3 

8 

1 

27 
6 
1 

2 

4 

- 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

54 
54 

55.7 
52.2 

7 

1 
2 

9 

7 

35 
32 

9 

2 

4 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 
A 

10 
5 

54.7 
54.8 

- 

1 

3 
2 

7 
2 

- 

- 

- 

Shippers. 
Shippers. 

C 
A 

51 
51 

56.1 
57.5 

1 

1 
3 

16 
8 

22 
25 

12 
8 

2 

4 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

32 
14 

6 

56.0 
64.9 
46.3 

1 

1 
2 

8 

16 

7 
2 

7 

1 

2 

4 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

49 
49 

56.1 
57.6 

1 

1 
2 

16 

8 

20 

24 

12 

8 

2 

^ 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 

A 

2 
2 

55.0 
54.2 

- 

1 

- 

2 
I 

- 

- 

- 

Shippers'  Helpers. 
Shippers'  Helpers. 

C 

A 

45 
45 

55.7 
53.2 

7 

4 
2 

6 
5 

32 
22 

3 

1 

4 

4 

Full  time 

Overtime,    .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

21 

15 
9 

55.1 
65.3 

28.7 

7 

2 

5 

15 

7 

1 

4 

4 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

45 
45 

55.7 
53.2 

7 

4 
2 

6 
5 

32 
22 

3 

1 

4 

- 
4 

Truckmen. 
Truckmen. 

C 

A 

65 
65 

53.1 
53.4 

14 

11 

34 
8 

11 
15 

20 
6 

11 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,    .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

A 

19 
20 
26 

56.2 
62.7 
44.3 

14 

11 

S 

5 
9 
1 

6 

- 

11 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

65 

65 

53.1 
53.4 

14 

11 

34 

8 

11 
15 

20 
6 

11 

- 

Other  Occupations. 
Other  Occupations. 

C 

A 

83 
83 

55.9 
58.4 

4 
8 

2 
4 

18 
11 

43 
28 

13 

8 

3 

14 

10 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

44 
28 
11 

55.9 
68.0 
43.7 

1 

7 

1 
1 
2 

11 

22 
4 
2 

8 

1 
13 

10 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

71 
71 

55.5 
58. 0 

1 
5 

2 
3 

IS 
11 

40 

27 

10 
6 

13 

6 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers. 

C 
A 

■  3 
3 

69.0 
73.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

2 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 

A 

9 
9 

54.7 
56.1 

3 
3 

1 

- 

3 

1 

3 
2 

2 

Under  16  Years  of  Age, 
Under  16  Years  of  Age, 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

U 
li 
10 
2 

2 

54.1 
55.6 
54.1 
71.5 
47.0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

IS 
9 
9 

; 
1 

_ 

2 
2 

_ 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A   REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 
(C)  or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

NUMBEB  OP 

Employees  whose  Wee 
OF  Labor  were  — 

KLT  Hours 

Occupation  Ct.arsi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Under  16  Years  of  Age  — 
Con. 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime,     . 

C 
A 
C,  A 
A 
A 

13 
13 
9 
2 
2 

64.0 
55.8 
54.0 
71.5 
47.0 

/ 
1 

1 

13 
9 
9 

- 

- 

2 
2 

- 

Piece-workers, 
Piece-workers,     . 
Full  time, 

C 

A 

C,  A 

1 
1 
1 

55.0 
65.0 
55.0 

- 

~ 

- 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

POWER,  MECHANICAL, 
AND  YARD  FORCE. 

[l 

2,159 
2,159 

56.8 
59.2 

247 
253 

55 
96 

531 
210 

738 
643 

340 
210 

178 
537 

70 
210 

18  Years  of  Age  and  Over,  . 
18  Years  of  Age  and  Over,  . 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime, 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

2,155 

2,155 

1,117 

775 

263 

56.  S 
59.3 
57.7 
66.8 
43.4 

253 
104 

149 

55 
96 
42 
9 
45 

527 

B06 

195 

5 

6 

738 
643 
442 
155 
46 

340 
210 
160 
50 

178 
537 
122 
401 
14 

70 
210 

52 

155 

3 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,      . 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime,     . 

C 
A 
C,  A 
A 
A 

1,603 

1,603 

795 

600 

208 

67.3 
59.8 
58.2 
67.3 
44.4 

8 

109 

3 

106 

49 
78 
36 

4I 

527 

204 

195 

4 

5 

567 

443 

309 

92 

42 

313 
181 
149 
32 

87 
4S6 

64 
351 

11 

62 
162 

39 

120 

3 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers. 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

C 
■A 

C,A 
A 
A 

136 

136 

82 

41 

13 

87.8 
69.3 
68.5 
78.5 
45.5 

8 
8 

1 
1 

- 

1 

27 
11 
11 

91 
75 
58 
14 
3 

18 
40 
13 
27 

Three-shift  workers,     . 

Three-shift  workers,     . 
Full  time. 
Overtime, 
Undertime,     . 

C 
A 
C,  A 
A 
A 

413 
413 
237 
134 
42 

51.3 
53.7 
52.4 
60.8 
38.2 

239 
136 
101 

35 

6 
17 
6 
8 
3 

2 

1 
1 

168 

196 

130 

63 

3 

18 
18 

36 
36 

8 
8 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers, 
Full  time. 

C 

A 

C,A 

S 
3 
3 

55.0 
65.0 
55.0 

~ 

- 

- 

3 
3 
3 

- 

- 

- 

Boxmakers. 
Bosmakers. 

C 
A 

82 
82 

56  0 
56.4 

1 

4 
6 

16 
12 

45 
42 

17 
17 

1 

3 

Full  time 

Overtime,    .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

69 
7 
6 

56.1 

66.8 
46.8 

1 

3 
3 

11 

1 

39 
2 

1 

16 
1 

1 

3 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

79 
79 

56.0 
56.4 

1 

4 
6 

16 
12 

42 
39 

17 
17 

1 

3 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 
A 

3 
3 

55.0 
55.0 

- 

- 

- 

3 
3 

- 

- 

- 

Boxmakers'  Helpers. 
Boxmakers'  Helpers. 

C 
A 

28 
28 

55.5 
57.0 

1 

1 

9 
7 

15 
13 

4 
1 

4 

1 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

18 
6 
4 

54.7 
67.8 
51.1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

12 
1 

1 

4 

1 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

28 
28 

55.5 
57.0 

1 

1 

9 

7 

15 
13 

4 
1 

4 

1 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(Oor 

Actual 

(A) 

Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Cl-\ssi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 

60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Carpenters. 
Carpenters. 

C 
A 

56 
56 

57.0 
61.1 

5 

- 

13 
2 

23 
15 

19 
2 

1 
25 

7 

Full  time,   .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

16 
33 

7 

.56.2 
68.0 
39.6 

5 

- 

2 

12 
2 
1 

2 

24 

1 

7 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 

A 

56 
56 

57.0 
61.1 

0 

- 

13 
2 

23 
15 

19 
2 

1 
25 

7 

Engineers. 
Engineers. 

C 
A 

174 
174 

56.1 
60.6 

64 
41 

2 

15 
8 

41 
45 

13 
11 

37 
47 

4 

20 

Full  time,   .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C.A 
A 

A 

111 

57 

6 

56.9 
69.3 
46.2 

37 
4 

2 

7 
1 

.    28 
17 

9 
2 

28 
17 
2 

2 
IS 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

76 
76 

59.0 
64.6 

4 
4 

- 

15 

7 

27 
20 

10 

8 

16 
23 

4 

14 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

24 
24 

67.8 
70  7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 
2 

21 

18 

4 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

2 

74 
74 

49.5 
53.1 

60 
37 

2 

1 

14 

25 

1 

6 

2 

Engineers'  Helpers. 
Engineers'  Helpers. 

c 

A 

90 
90 

54.8 
60.6 

38 
31 

2 

13 
3 

12 
12 

11 
3 

12 
28 

2 
13 

Full  time,   .... 
Overtime,    .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

40 
46 
4 

52  1 
69.4 
43.8 

28 
3 

_ 

2 
1 

2 
9 
1 

3 

5 
23 

13 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

39 
39 

56.7 
65.8 

- 

2 

13 
3 

12 

8 

9 
2 

3 
20 

6 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

13 
13 

68.8 
75.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 
1 

9 
6 

2 
6 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

38 
38 

48.0 
50.1 

38 
31 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

1 

Firemen. 
Firemen. 

C 
A 

296 
296 

56.8 
58.7 

67 
41 

6 
13 

17 

4 

139 
137 

13 
9 

41 
67 

13 
25 

Full  time,   .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C.A 
A 
A 

169 
95 
32 

58.5 

64  3 

'  43.3 

19 
22 

6 
4 
3 

3 
1 

100 

33 

4 

I 

29 
36 

2 

10 
15 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

40 
40 

59.8 
63.6 

3 

- 

17 
3 

15 
11 

- 

2 
18 

6 
5 

Two-shift  workers. 
Two-shift  workers, 

C 
A 

59 
59 

67.1 
67.9 

5 

1 

- 

1 

13 
2 

39 
33 

7 
17 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

197 
197 

53.1 
55.0 

67 
33 

6 
12 

1 

124 
125 

7 

16 

3 

Firemen's  Helpers. 
Firemen's  Helpers. 

C 
A 

200 
200 

56.3 
58.4 

67 
40 

4 
6 

19 
8 

49 
56 

23 
19 

27 
50 

11 
21 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

95 

78 
27 

59.2 
64.7 
37.3 

19 
21 

2 
2 
2 

6 
2 

27 

27 

2 

12 

7 

19 

29 
2 

10 
11 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

65 
65 

57.6 
60.7 

3 

4 
3 

19 

8 

19 
14 

16 
11 

5 
20 

2 
6 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Cox. 

Males  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 

(C)  or 

Actual 

(A) 

Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Firemen's  Helpers— Con. 

1 

Two-shift  workers,     . 
Two-shift  workers,     . 

C 
A 

38 
38 

68.9 
69.0 

3 

- 

- 

7 
4 

22 
IS 

9 
13 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

97 
97 

50.4 
52.6 

67 
34 

3 

- 

30 
42 

4 

12 

2 

Machinists. 
Machinists. 

C 

A 

75 
75 

56.0 
59.6 

6 

1 
5 

33 
9 

25 
14 

14 
4 

2 
29 

8 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

18 
46 
11 

55.9 
66.6 
36.4 

6 

5 

9 

6 

8 

3 
1 

29 

8- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

75 
75 

56.0 
59.6 

6 

1 
5 

33 
9 

25 
14 

14 

4 

2 

29 

» 

Millwrights. 
Millwrights. 

C 

A 

267 
267 

55.2 
61.1 

8 

13 

10 
14 

101 
37 

114 
58 

22 
22 

12 
94 

2» 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

97 
147 
23 

55.6 
67.3 
44.8 

1 
12 

6 

1 
7 

36 

1 

3=t 
17 
2 

9 
13 

6 

87 

1 

29 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

260 
260 

55.4 
61.2 

1 
12 

10 
14 

101 
37 

114 

58 

22 
16 

12 
94 

29 

Three-shift  workers,  . 
Three-shift  workers,  . 

C 
A 

7 

7 

48.0 
57.6 

7 

1 

- 

- 

6 

- 

Millwrights'  Helpers. 
MUlwrights'  Helpers. 

I 

67 
67 

55.0 
57.1 

10 

3 
3 

43 

19 

14 
16 

7 
2 

10 

7 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

32 
23 
12 

54.9 
69.8 
38.9 

10 

2 

1 

19 

1 

1 
1 

10 

7 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

67 
67 

55.0 
57.1 

10 

3 
3 

43 
19 

14 
16 

7 
2 

10 

7 

Painters. 
Painters. 

C 
A 

24 
24 

55.2 
56.2 

2 

2 

8 
4 

14 
12 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Full  time,  .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

12 
7 
5 

54.8 
65.7 
•46.5 

2 

2 

3 

- 
1 

9 
3 

: 

2 

2 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

24 
24 

55.2 
56.2 

2 

2 

8 
4 

14 
12 

1 

1 
2 

2 

Pipers. 
Pipers. 

C 

A 

36 
36 

55.3 
65.3 

2 
1 

- 

16 

10 
6 

7 
2 

1 
21 

S 

Full  time,   .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

2 
31 
3 

56.5 
68.1 
41.7 

1 

- 

- 

2 
2 
2 

2 

21 

& 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

36 
36 

55.3 
65.3 

2 

1 

- 

16 

'I 

7 
2 

1 
21 

6 

Teamsters. 
Teamsters. 

C 
A 

74 
74 

57.0 
60.8 

4 

4 
5 

24 
11 

18 
10 

26 
17 

2 
20 

7 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

43 

26 

5 

57.1 
70.5 
41.9 

_ 
4 

4 

1 

11 

10 

16 
1 

2 

IS 

7 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

74 
74 

57.0 
60.8 

4 

4 
5 

24 
11 

18 
10 

26 
17 

2 
20 

7 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Males  —  Concluded. 


Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 


Watchmen. 
Watchmen. 


Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 


Time-workers, 
Time-workers, 


Yard  Foremen. 
Yard  Foremen. 


Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers, 

Yardmen. 
Yardmen. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

Other  Occupations. 
Other  Occupations. 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

Two-shift  workers, 
Two-shift  workers, 

Under  16  Years  of  Age, 
Under  16  Years  of  Age, 
Full  time, 

Time-worhei's, 

Tirrte-workera, 

Full  time, 


Cus- 
tomarj- 

(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 


C 
A 

C,  A 
A 
A 

C 
A 

C 
A 

C,  A 
.\ 
A 

C 
A 

C 
A 

C,  A 
A 
A 

C 

A 

C 

A 

C,  A 
A 
A 

C 

A 

C 
A 

C 

A 

C,  A 

C 

A 

C,  A 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 


41 

41 

431 
431 

242 
103 


431 
431 

130 
130 

.54 
57 
19 

128 
128 


Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 


75.0 
73.6 

74.5 
76.1 
66.9 

75.0 
73.6 

56.5 
57.2 

56.6 
62.4 
47.5 

56.5 
57.2 

56.3 
55.5 

56.3 
64.1 
43.4 

.56.3 
55.5 

56.3 
59.4 

56.4 
68.1 
41.7 

56.2 
59.4 

60.0 
60.0 

5^.0 
54.0 
54.0 

54.0 
54.0 
54.0 


Number  op  Employees  whose  Weekly  Houbs 
OF  Labor  were  — 


48  and 
under 


43 


Over 

48  but 

under 

54 


54 


Over 

54  but 

under 

60 


2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

8 

3 

5 

3 

4 

- 

1 

3 

8 

3 

5 

11 

140 

25 

63 

9 

62 

- 

1 

16 

- 

11 

140 

25 

63 

5 

50 

8 

12 

5 

12 

3 

- 

5 

50 

8 

12 

4 

- 

4 

- 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

4 

~ 

4 

19 
15 

157 
158 

106 
25 

27 

157 
158 

42 
33 

24 
5 
4 

42 
33 


60 


Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 


4 

2 

35 
39 

2 

30 
3 
6 

4 
2 

35 
39 

10 
11 

1 
6 

9 
2 

1 
5 

10 
11 

1 
6 

123 
74 

58 

65 
9 

58 

123 
74 

58 

26 
14 

6 
36 

11 
3 

2 
34 

24 
12 

6 
36 

2 
2 

_ 

- 

- 

Females. 


ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Under  16  years  of  age, 
Under  16  years  of  age, 

16  years  of  age  and  over, 
16  years  of  age  and  over, 

Full  time,  . 
Overtime,  . 
Undertime, 


!  c 

\   A 

c 

A 

C 
A 

C,  A 
A 
A 


4,540 
3,542 

77 
75 

4,463 
3,467 

1,996 

38" 

1,508 


52.8 
48.5 

53.8 
42.6 

52.8 
48.6 

53.2 
54.0 
42.0 


214 
1,126 


214 
1,098 

77 

1,049 


1,004 
841 

3 
6 

1,001 
835 

381 

1 

459 


3,286 
1,540 

74 
41 

3,212 
1,499 

1,503 
37 


35 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A   REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Females  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 
(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  of 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Houbs 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 

60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

AT.T.  OCCUPATIONS 

—  Con. 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

Full  time, 

Overtime,        .         . 

Undertime,     . 

C 
A 
C,  A 
A 
A 

2,619 

2,601 

1,782 

36 

783 

53.3 
49.4 
53.2 
54.0 
40.2 

88 

662 

76 

586 

526 
531 
334 

197 

1,969 

1,373 

1,337 

36 

36 
35 
35 

" 

- 

" 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime,     . 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

1,921 

941 

214 

2 

725 

52.2 
46.  n 
53.0 
54.0 
44.0 

126 

m 

1 

463 

418 

310 

47 

1 

262 

1,317 
167 
1G6 

1 

- 

- 

: 

PRODUCTIVE   OCCU- 
PATIONS. 

(2 

4,472 
3,493 

52.8 
48.5 

213 
1,119 

1,001 
829 

3,222 
1,510 

36 
35 

- 

i 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over,  . 
16  Years  of  Age  and  Over,  . 

Fulltime, 

Overtime, 

Undertime,     . 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

4,395 
3,418 
1,921 
37 
1,460 

52.8 
48.6 
53.2 
54.0 
42.3 

213 

1,091 

76 

1,015 

998 
823 
377 
1 
445 

3,148 

1,469 

1,433 

36 

36 
35 
35 

~ 

- 

- 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

Full  time. 

Overtime,        . 

Undertime, 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

2,504 

2.4S6 

1,710 

35 

741 

53.3 
49.  S 
53.2 
54.0 
40.8 

87 

630 

75 

555 

522 
516 
330 

186 

1,859 

1,305 

1,270 

35 

36 
36 
35 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 

Piece-workers,     . 
Full  time, 
Overtime, 
Undertime, 

C 

A 

C,A 

A 

A 

1,891 

932 

211 

2 

719 

52.2 
46.0 
53.0 
54.0 
43.9 

126 
461 

I 

460 

476 

307 

47 

1 

259 

1,289 
164 
163 

1 

- 

- 

- 

: 

Calender  Girls. 
Calender  Girls. 

C 

A 

481 
376 

54.0 
49.1 

124 

12 
57 

469 
195 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C.A 
A 
A 

200 

2 

174 

54.0 
54.0 
43.4 

124 

7 
50 

193 
2 

~ 

: 

~ 

- 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

303 
303 

54.0 
48.9 

95 

12 

25 

291 
183 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 
A 

178 
73 

54.0 
49.8 

29 

32 

178 
12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Counters. 
Counters. 

C 
A 

67 

54 

54.0 
51.4 

8 

7 

67 
39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 

39 
15 

54.0 
44.6 

^ 

7 

39 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

43 
43 

54.0 
51.9 

_ 
6 

3 

43 
34 

- 

- 

" 

_ 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 
A 

24 
11 

54.0 
49.5 

2 

4 

24 
5 

- 

- 

- 

Cutters'   Helpers,  Paper. 
Cutters'   Helpers,  Paper. 

C 
A 

269 
269 

54.1 

51.4 ; 

37 

6 
35 

235 
169 

28 
28 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

197 
4 
68 

54.1 
54.0 
43.1 

37 

4 
31 

165 
4 

28 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN   A   REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK  — Con. 

Females  —  Continued. 


Nu\ 

BER    OP 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Ho 

URS 

Cus- 
tomarv 

(C)or 

Actual 

(A) 

Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

OF    L.\BOR   WERE  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Cutters'  Helpers,  Pajwr 

—  Con. 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

2,58 
258 

54.1 
51.4 

34 

6 
31 

224 
165 

28 
28 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 
A 

11 
11 

54.0 
50.1 

3 

I 

11 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finishers. 
Finishers. 

1 

97 
86 

53.0 
47.6 

33 

64 
40 

33 
13 

: 

- 

: 

- 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

C,  A 

A 

46 

40 

53.9  i 
41,4 

33 

33 

7 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

79 
79 

52.8 
48.4  ] 

28 

62 
38 

17 
13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 
A 

18 

7 

53.9  1 
37.9  j 

5 

2 
2 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finishing  Department 
Employees,  /;.  e.  s. 

Finishing  Department 
Employees,  '(.  e.  s. 

C 
A 

30 
30 

i 

54.0 

i 
52.1 

3 

6 

30 
21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 

21 
9 

54.0 

47.7 

3 

6 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

2 

30 
30 

54.0  j 
52.1 

3 

6 

30 
21 

- 

Flat  Sorters. 
Flat  Sorters. 

C 
A 

789 
585 

54.0 
49.7 

132 

46 

145 

735 
301 

8 

7 

- 

- 

Full  time,   .... 

Overtime 

Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

331 

2 

252 

.53.9 
54.0 
44.0 

132 

25 
120 

299 
2 

- 

- 

~ 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

480 
480 

54.0 
49.4 

115 

40 
79 

432 

279 

8 
7 

_ 

- 

_ 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 
A 

309 
105 

.54.0 
51.0 

17 

6 
66 

303 
22 

- 

- 

- 

Overlookers. 
Overlookers. 

C 
A 

251 
251 

50.7 
48.9 

40 
117 

120 
69 

91 
65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time,   .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,  A 
A 
A 

165 
1 

85 

50.6 
54.0 
45.4 

33 

84 

68 

1 

64 
1 

- 

- 

: 

: 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

251 
251 

50.7 
48.9 

40 
117 

120 
69 

91 
65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Paper  Goods  Workers. 
Paper  Goods  Workers. 

C 
A 

13 
12 

54.0 
53.2 

1 

- 

13 
11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

11 
1 

54.0 
44.0 

1 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

12 
12 

54.0 
53.2 

1 

- 

12 
11 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 

C 

1 

54.0 

" 

- 

1 

_ 

- 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED   IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Females  —  Continued. 


Cus- 
tomary 
(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 

Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

NUMBEB  OP 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Hours 
OF  Labor  were  — 

Occupation  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Plater  Girls. 
Plater  Girls. 

C 
A 

700 
572 

53.9 
49.7 

123 

48 
179 

652 
270 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

C.A 
A 

311 

261 

54.2 
44.3 

123 

41 

138 

270 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

386 
368 

54.1 
49.4 

79 

48 
65 

338 
224 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 

A 

314 

204 

53.7 
50.1 

44 

114 

314 
46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rag  Cutters. 
Bag  Cutters. 

C 

A 

361 
348 

47.9 
43.4 

146 
221 

111 
48 

104 
79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

121 
23 
204 

50.2 
54.0 
38.1 

34 

187 

30 

1 
17 

57 

22 

- 

: 

~ 

- 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

104 
104 

48.9 
47.1 

33 
49 

49 
16 

22 
39 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 

A 

257 
244 

47.5 
41.8 

113 
172 

62 
32 

82 
40 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

Rag-room  Employees, 

n.  c.  s. 
Rag -room  Employees, 

11.  e.  s. 

C 
A 

12 
12 

54.0 
53.7 

- 

1 

12 
11 

~ 

- 

: 

- 

Full  time,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

11 

1 

54.0 
50.0 

- 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

12 
12 

54.0 
53.7 

- 

1 

12 
11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rag  Sorters. 
Rag  Sorters. 

C 
A 

1,240 
750 

52.3 
47.6 

27 
271 

562 
214 

651 
265 

: 

- 

- 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 
A 

426 

5 

319 

52.9 
54.0 
40.3 

9 

262 

157 
57 

260 
5 

: 

: 

: 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,     . 

C 
A 

491 
491 

53.0 
49.6 

14 
96 

170 
164 

307 
231 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 

A 

749 
259 

51.8 
43.8 

13 
175 

392 
50 

344 
34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Shaving  Sorters. 
Shaving  Sorters. 

C 
A 

32 
32 

52.0 
46.2 

15 

24 
16 

8 

1 

- 

- 

I 

- 

Full  time,  .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

10 
22 

52.9 
43.1 

15 

9 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,     .         .         . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

19 
19 

53.3 
50.8 

2 

11 
16 

8 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 
Piece-workers,     . 

C 
A 

13 
13 

50.0 
39.3 

13 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  Occupations. 
Other  Occupations. 

C 
A 

53 

41 

53.7 
50.9 

6 

5 
6 

48 
29 

: 

: 

- 

- 

Full  time,   .... 
Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

32 
9 

53.8 
40.6  : 

6 

3 
3 

29 

- 

-\ 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 

A 

36 
36 

53.7 
51.1 

5 

4 
3 

32 

28 

- 

- 

-  '          - 
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TABLE    C  — CUSTOMARY    WEEKLY    WORKING    TIME    AND    HOURS 
ACTUALLY  WORKED  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  — Con. 

Females  —  Concluded. 


Cus- 
tomary 
(C)or 
Actual 

(A) 
Hours 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Em- 
ployees 

Aver- 
age 
Weekly 
Hours 

Number  op 

Employees  whose  Weekly  Houes 
OF  Labor  were  — 

OcciTPATiON  Classi- 
fication. 

48  and 
under 

Over 

48  but 

under 

54 

54 

Over 

54  but 

under 

60 

60 

Over 
60  but 

not 
over  72 

Over 

72 

Other  Occupations  — 

Con. 

Piece-workers,    . 
Piece-workers,    . 

C 

17 
5 

53.8 
49.5 

1 

1 
3 

16 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

Under  16  Years  of  Age, 
Under  16  Years  of  Age, 

Full  time, 

Undertime, 

C 

A 

C,A 

A 

77 
75 
42 
33 

53.8 
4^.6 
53.9 
28.1 

S8 
28 

3 
6 
1 
5 

74 
41 
41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,     . 

Time-workers,     . 
Full  time. 
Undertime, 

C 

A 

C,A 

A 

66 
66 
39 

27 

53.9 
41.7 
53.9 
24.0 

35 
25 

/ 

3 

1 
2 

65 
38 
38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 

Piece-workers,     . 
Full  time. 
Undertime, 

C 

A 

C,  A 

A 

11 
9 
3 
6 

63.3 
49.1 
54.0 
46.7 

3 
3 

S 
3 

9 
3 
3 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

GENKEAL        OCCUPA- 
TIONS, PRODUCING 
DEPARTMENTS. 

'2 

L  ^ 

68 
49 

53.7 
49.5 

1 

7 

3 
12 

64 
30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16  Years  of  Age  and  Over,  . 
16  Years  of  Age  and  Over,  . 

Full  time. 

Overtime, 

Undertime,     . 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

68 
49 
33 
1 
15 

53.7 
49.5 
53.2 
54.0 
41.1 

1 

7 

1 

6 

3 
Ig 
3 

9 

64 

SO 

29 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,     . 
Time-workers,     . 

Full  time, 

Overtime, 

Undertime,      . 

C 
A 
C,A 
A 
A 

49 
49 
33 
1 
15 

53.5 
49.5 
53.2 
54.0 
41.1 

1 
7 

1 

6 

3 
12 
3 

9 

45 
so 

29 
1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,     . 

C 

19 

5^.0 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Labelers. 
Labelers. 

C 

A 

30 
20 

54.0 
49.9 

4 

2 

30 
14 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

C,A 
A 

14 
6 

54.0 
40.3 

4 

2 

14 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

20 
20 

54.0 
49.9 

4 

2 

20 
14 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,    . 

C 

10 

54.0 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sealers. 
Sealers. 

C 
A 

22 
15 

53.8 
50.6 

1 

3 

7 

19 
7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Fulltime,  .... 
Overtime,   .... 
Undertime, 

C.A 
A 
A 

9 
1 
5 

53.5 
54.0 
43.7 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

: 

: 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

15 
15 

53.7 
50.6 

1 

3 

7 

12 

7 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

Piece-workers,     . 

C 

7 

54.0 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

Other  Occupations. 
Other  Occupations. 

C 

A 

16 
14 

52.7 
48.2 

1 
2 

3 

15 
9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Full  time 

Undertime, 

C,A 

A 

10 
4 

51.9 
39.0 

1 
1 

3 

9 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Time-workers,    . 
Time-workers,    . 

C 
A 

14 
14 

52.5 
48.2 

1 
2 

_ 
3 

13 
9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Piece-workers,    . 

G 

2 

54.0 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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IX. 

SPECIMEN   FORM   OF   SCHEDULE   USED   IN  THIS  INQUIRY 

CONFIDENTIAL 

IDENTIFICATION    No,   123 


Charles    F.  Gettemy 
director 


®ljp  (Enmmmmtraltlj  nf  iHaHsarliuspttH 

BUREAU   OF  STATISTICS 

LABOR    DIVISION 


RATES  OF  WAGES,  EARNINGS,  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR 


1.    Industry,  Paper  and  Wood  Pulp.     2.    Specific  Product,  Writing  —  linen,  bond,  and  ledger. 
3.    Number  of  employees  when  running  full  time  during  week  ending 1912. 


Minors  —  Under   16. 


(a)  Day-workers,  . 

(b)  Shift-workers, 

(c)  Piece-workers, 

Totals, 


Men. 

Women 

63 

19 

80 

- 

Boys. 


Girls. 


15 


Totals. 
82 
80 
15 


1A3 


34 


177 


4.  Working  hours  of  day-workers.     Total  hours  a  week,  males,  3d;  females,  54- 

(a)  Full  days,  7  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  60  minutes  for  lunch. 

(b)  Saturdays,  7  A.M.  to  12  M.,  0  minutes  for  lunch. 

4a.  Working  hours  of  shift-workers.  Total  hours  mill  is  in  operation,  144-  Total  hours  closed, 
24.  Total  hours  per  week,  168.  First  shift  begins  7  A.M.,  ends  3  P.M.;  second  shift 
begins  3  P.M.,  ends  11  P.M.;  third  shift  begins  11  P.M.,  ends  7  A.M.  Number  of  hours 
a  week  shift-workers  are  relieved  from  work  for  meals.  None. 

5.  Wages  and  hours  of  time-workers  for  week  ending  October  5,  1912;    of    piece-workers  for 

weeks  ending  September. 28,  October  5,  and  October  12,  1912. 


Time 
Work- 
era  (T), 
Shift 
Work- 
ers (S), 

or 
Piece- 
work- 
ers (P) 

Number  of  Employees 

Full  Time 

Actual 
Time  Made 

Department 

AND 
OCCUPATIOX. 

Men 

Women 

MINORS 

Days 

per 

Week 

HOURS 

Earnings 

IN  Week 
Oct.  5,  1912. 

Rate  op 
Pat  per* 

Boys 

Girls 

Day 

Week 

Hours 
Worked 

Earn- 
ings 

Machine  tender,  . 
Machine  tender,  . 
Machine  tender,  . 
Size  maher, 

Rag  sorter,  . 

S 
S 
S 
T 

P 

/ 
1 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

8 
8 
8 
10 

9 

48 
48 
48 
55 

54 

48 
40 
66 
65 

r  SB 

I  46 

$28.00 
2S.m 
S9.7o 
10.50 
5.S5 
S.40 
6.60 

58Hc.  hr. 
583  3  e.  hr. 
63.1c.  hr. 
19  c.  hr. 

Piece 

J 

*  Insert  here  the  unit  of  payment. 


